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ON    THE    STRUCTURE    OF    THE   PITCHER  OF 
CEPHALOTUS   FOLLICULAPJS. 

By  Ai^xANDEK  Dickson,  M.D.,  Regius  Professor  of  Botany  in  the 
University  of  Glasgow. 

(Tab.  193.) 

[Abstract  of  a  paper  read  at  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association  at 
Plymouth,  August,  1877,] 

In  Cephalotus  there  are  two  forms  of  leaf : — 

1st.  XoTi-ascidi/urm,  with  petiole  and  lamina  of  ordinary 
description;  and 

27id.  Ascidiform,  with  cylindrical  petiole,  from  extremity  of 
which  depends  a  pitcher,  with  a  lid  attached  by  a  broad  base  to 
that  part  of  the  orifice  next  the  petiole  and  the  main  axis.  The 
pitcher  here  appears  to  be  a  pouching  from  the  under  surface  of 
the  leaf,  in  this  respect  differing  remarkably  from  those  of 
Nepenthes  and  Sarracenia.  It  is  scarcely  safe,  in  absence  of 
developmental  evidence,  to  dogmatise  on  the  subject ;  but,  as 
matter  of  fact,  the  pitcher-lid  in  Nepenthes  and  Sarracenia  springs 
from  that  portion  of  the  orifice  farthest  from  the  axis ;  while  in 
Cephalotus,  as  above  stated,  it  springs  from  that  portion  next  the 
axis.  In  Nepenthes,  Sir  J.  D.  Hooker  has  shown  that  the  leaf-apex 
is  represented  by  a  bristle-hke  process  at  the  back  of  the  hinge  of 
the  lid  (Fig.  2,  ap).  In  Sarracenia  the  hd  itself  would  appear 
to  be  the  terminal  lobe  of  the  leaf.  In  Cephalotus,  also,  it  seems 
scarcely  possible  to  doubt  that  the  lid  represents  the  terminal 
lobe  of  the  leaf,  and,  if  so,  the  pouching,  as  already  said,  must  be 
from  the  lower  leaf-surface.  The  Cephalotus  pitcher  exhibits  on 
its  outer  surface  three  well-marked  wing-like  processes,  one  median 
(Fig.  1,  wdir)  placed  dorsaUy  (away  from  the  axis),  and  two  lateral 
directed  obhquely.  The  lid  (Fig.  1,  /)  of  the  pitcher  is  somewhat 
concave  towards  its  inner  surface,  and  exhibits  strongly-marked 
ribs  branching  dichotomously,  and  connected  by  transverse 
smaller  veins.  It  is  usually  more  or  less  streaked  with  red,  and 
towards  the  margin  are  to  be  seen,  in  the  areola?  between  the 
veins,  translucent  spots  where  the  parenchyma  is  deficient,  and 
which  remind  one  of  those  on  the  upper  part  of  the  pitcher  of 
Darlingtonia.  From  the  outer  surface  of  the  hd,  from  the  wing- 
like ridges,  and  also  from  the  margins  and  petioles  of  the  non- 
ascidiform  leaves,  more  or  less  elongated  pale  brown  hairs  spring 
of  very  remarkable  structure.  The  orifice  of  the  pitcher  is  furnished 
with  a  cartilaginous  corrugated  rim  produced  internally  into  a 
N.  s.  VOL.  7.    [Januaby,  1878.J  a 
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number  of  inflexed  teeth  (Fig.  1,  it),  almost  exactly  as  is  seen 
in  some  species  of  Nepenthes.  This  corrugated  rim  is  deficient 
along  the  line  of  the  base  of  the  lid.  Within  or  below  the  corru- 
gated rim  is  a  remarkable  ledge  or  shelf  extending  all  round  the 
inside  of  the  pitcher,  its  free  and  rather  sharp  edge  projecting 
downwards  into  the  cavity,  and  forming  as  it  were  an  inner  orifice : 
from  its  probable  function,  this  may  be  called  the  conducting  shelf 
(Fig.  1,  cs).  Below  this  the  upper  two-thirds  or  three-fourths 
of  the  inner  surface  (Fig.  1,  ugs)  is  smooth,  glassy,  and  studded 
over  with  glands  which  no  doubt  secrete  a  digestive  fluid.  At 
the  lower  limit  of  this  secreting  surface  on  either  side  of  the 
pitcher  is  to  be  noted  a  very  oblique,  somewhat  curved  linear 
elevation  of  the  surface ;  to  the  naked  eye,  of  a  dull  reddish 
brown  colour,  or  almost  of  a  neutral  tint  (Fig.  1,  Ip).  These 
coloured  elevations  exliibit  a  very  remarkable  glandular  structure, 
and  may  be  designated  the  lateral  coloured  patches.  Below  these 
patches  the  inner  surface  of  the  bottom  of  the  pitcher  is  smooth 
and  eglandular  (Fig.  1,  ds). 

As  regards  structural  details,  these  may  be  considered  under 
the  following  heads  : — 

A.  Outer  Surface  of  Pitcher  and  Lid. — Here  occur  stomata  of 
ordinary  type,  and  peculiar  glands,  each  consisting  of  a  group  of 
small  cells.  Each  group,  as  viewed  from  the  surface,  is  of  oval 
form,  two  cells  forming  a  central  oval,  with  their  line  of  contact 
across  the  short  diameter,  these  two  cells  being  surrounded  by 
four  others.  Similar  six-celled  glands  are  also  to  be  found  on 
the  inner  surface  of  the  pitcher-lid,  on  the  corrugated  rim  of  the 
pitcher,  and  on  both  svirfaces  of  the  non-ascidiform  leaves.  The 
most  remarkable  structures,  however,  connected  with  the  outside 
of  the  pitcher  are  the  pale  brown  hairs  already  noted.  Each  of 
these  is  an  elongated  cell  with  pointed  extremity  and  a  broad 
truncated  base  imbedded  in  a  slightly  elevated  group  of  epidermis 
cells.  This  unicellular  hair  is  solid  from  the  tip  to  within  a  half 
or  a  third  of  the  distance  from  the  base.  The  cell  cavity  thus 
reduced  is  bounded  by  a  distinct  and  highly  refractive  wall,  and 
the  appearance  is  thus  presented  of  one  hair  encapsulated  within 
another.  According  to  the  modern  view  of  cell-thickening  by 
interstitial  intus-susception,  this  would  be  a  remarkable  case  of 
tlie  differentiation  of  the  thickened  cell-wall  into  two  layers  of 
different  character.  These  hairs  are  minutely  tuberculated  on 
the  outer  surface. 

B.  Inner  Surface  of  Pitcher-lid. —  Here  the  epidermis-cells  are 
somewhat  imbricated  from  above  downwards,  and  their  free  walls 
form  slight  downward  bulgings.  The  free  surfaces  of  these  cells 
exhibit  beautiful  ridge-like  striae  ;  and  the  surface  ridging  is  so 
arranged  as  to  form  little  transverse  arches  between  adjacent 
cells,  with  concavities  directed  downwards.  These  arches,  no 
doubt,  constitute  obstructive  ledges  which  would  oppose  tlie 
upward  passage  of  an  insect.  The  small  glands,  already  mentioned, 
whicli  are  scattered  over  this  surface  might  have  been  supposed 
to   secrete  honey  for  the  attraction  of  insects ;  but  this  may  be 
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considered  doubtful,  seeing  that  similar  glands  occur  on  both  sur- 
faces of  the  non-ascidiform  leaves  and  all  over  the  outside  of  the 
pitcher.     They  are  somewhat  yellow  in  colour. 

C.  Cornu/ated  Bim  <>f  Pitcher. — The  structure  here  is  remark- 
ably like  that  in  Xtjtoithes,  the  ceUs  being  considerably  indurated 
and  somewhat  elongated,  and  the  surface  presenting  transverse 
arch-hke  ledges  extending  between  adjoining  cells.  As  already 
mentioned,  small  six-celled  glands  occur  here. 

D.  Comliu'tiwj  Shdf. — Here  the  epidermis -cells  are  produced 
on  their  free  surface  into  downward- directed  hairs.  On  the  inner 
surface  of  the  pitcher-lid  the  downward  bulging  of  the  cells  has 
been  already  mentioned.  These  bulgings  become  more  and  more 
pronounced  towards  the  base  of  the  Ud,  and  a  gradual  passage  is 
to  be  noted  from  the  shght  bulgings  above  to  the  pronounced 
hau--like  projections  on  the  shelf  below.  The  epidermis- cells  of 
the  outer  or  concealed  surface  of  the  shelf  are  likewise  produced 
into  downward-dkected  hairs,  except  along  the  line  of  reflection 
(Fig.  1,  a)  fi-om  this  to  the  glandular  surface  of  the  inside  of  the 
pitcher  where  the  hairs  come  to  staiid  at  right  angles  to  the  surface. 
Here  each  epidermis-cell  is  seen  to  be  produced  in  its  middle  into 
an  acuminate  conical  hair,  from  the  base  of  which  superficial 
ridges  extend,  one  to  each  of  the  adjoining  hairs.  The  superficial 
ridges  thus  map  out  the  surface  into  triangular  spaces,  and  a  most 
remarkable  and  beautiful  arachnoid  appearance  is  presented. 
Similar  ridges  appear  to  connect  the  bases  of  neighbouring  hairs 
on  the  other  portions  of  the  shelf;  but  from  the  appression  of 
these  hairs,  the  ridges  are  not  so  apparent :  and  even  in  the 
epidermis-cells  of  the  inner  surface  of  the  hd  the  dehcate  striae 
have  frequently  a  tendency  to  form  groups  passing  from  the  apex 
of  one  cell  to  those  of  neighbouring  ones. 

E.  Upper  portum  of  stcretiiu/  Inner  Surface  of  Pitcher  (all  above 
the  coloured  patches).  Here  the  epidermis  is  covered  by  a  strong 
glassy  cuticula  which  is  apparently  elastic,  as  it  is  often  to  be 
seen  roDed  back  from  the  subjacent  epidermis-ceUs  when  it  happens 
to  become  cracked.  The  epidermis-cells  are  moderately  thickened 
with  wavy,  somewhat  indented  or  crenated,  outline.  Scattered 
over  this  surface  are  numerous  glands  of  considerable  size,  each 
consisting  of  an  ovoid  mass  of  cells  (in  longitudinal  section  are 
seen,  say  30  to  40  cells)  imbedded  in  the  subepidermal  parenchyma, 
from  the  cells  of  which  they  are  to  be  distinguished  by  their  com- 
paratively dense  protoplasm,  by  the  absence  of  chlorophyll,  and 
often  by  their  smaller  size.  The  small  ends  of  these  ovoid  glands 
bidge  sUghtly  upon  the  surface  where  they  are  not  covered  with 
epidermis.  These  glands  do  not  appear  to  have  any  special 
relation  to  the  vascular  bundles,  in  this  respect  differing  remark- 
ably fr-om  the  "  peptic"  glands  of  Xepenthes. 

F.  Lateral  Colcnired  Patches. — These  evidently  constitute  the 
most  specialised  portion  of  the  secreting  apparatus.  The  epidermis- 
cells  here  are  much  smaller  than  those  of  the  upper  secreting 
surface,  and,  for  the  most  part,'are  angular  instead  of  wavy  in  out- 
line.    They  aie  filled  with  deep  crimson  fluid.      Thickly  scattered 
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among  these  pigment-cells  are  very  numerous  oval  bodies, 
each  consisting  apparently  of  a  central  somewhat  elevated  oval 
cell  surrounded  by  2  to  4  others.  These  bodies  are  colourless 
or  slightly  yellowish,  with  brilliantly  refractive  cell-walls,  and 
offer  a  most  beautiful  contrast  with  the  deep  red  ground  over 
which  they  are  studded.  Besides  the  structures  above  described 
there  are,  on  the  lateral  coloured  patches,  pretty  numerous  im- 
bedded glands  of  the  same  type  as  those  in  the  upper  secreting 
surface  ;  but,  for  the  most  part,  of  very  much  larger  size,  their 
linear  measurement  being  about  double  of  that  of  the  glands  on 
the  upper  portion.  The  small  ends  of  these  large  glands  form 
bulgings  on  the  surface  of  the  patch,  and,  as  in  the  glands  above, 
are  not  covered  by  ejiidermis.  On  surface  view^  the  cells  at  the 
uncovered  apices  of  the  ovoid  glands,  both  on  the  upper  secreting 
surface  and  on  the  lateral  patches,  present  a  very  remarkable 
appearance.  The  cell-walls  here  are  somewhat  thickened,  and 
between  the  adjacent  cell- walls  are  oblong  or  roundish  spaces, 
filled  apparently  with  oil,  which  give  to  the  superficial  cell  net- 
work a  somewhat  beaded  appearance.  On  the  coloured  patches 
the  epidermis-ceUs  in  the  vicinity  of  the  uncovered  portions  of 
the  imbedded  glands  are  more  or  less  wavy  in  outline  and  are 
unmixed  with  the  small  oval  bodies  just  mentioned  ;  and  their 
contents  exhibit  a  fine  gradation  of  tints  from  the  palest  rose- 
colour  immediately  around  the  exposed  part  of  the  gland,  which 
is  nearly  colom-less,  to  the  deep  crimson  of  the  common  ground- 
work of  the  patch.  A  surface  view  of  the  coloured  patches  affords 
one  of  the  most  exquisite  microscopic  appearances  imaginable. 
The  red-coloured  cell-contents  here,  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of 
the  pitcher,  very  soon  after  injury  of  the  ceUs  or  treatment  by 
reagents,  change  to  a  bright  blue. 

G.  Surface  of  the  Bottom  of  the  Pitcher — that  part  where  the 
insect-prey  finds  its  last  resting  place — is  smooth,  eglandular,  with 
wavy  epidermis-cells. 

Postscript.  —  Glasijoio,  November,  1877.  —  On  announcement 
of  the  foregoing  results  to  the  British  Association,  Dr.  Lawson 
Tait,  who  was  present,  stated  that  he  also  had  studied  the 
anatomy  of  the  Cephalotus  pitcher  ;  and,  for  the  most  part, 
spoke  in  confirmation  of  my  statements.  He  further  stated  the 
result  of  experiments  performed  by  him  with  fluid  taken  from 
virgin  or  unopened  pitchers,  showing  that  it  exerted  a  similar 
digestive  action  upon  animal  substances  to  that  exhibited  by  fluid 
from  Nejiciithes  pitcher,  &c.  He  correctly  pointed  out  what  I  had 
not  then  had  opportunity  of  observing,  that  in  young  unopened 
pitchers  the  lateral  patches  (called  by  him  the  "  (jlandular  bodies") 
are  not  pigmented.  I  may  here  mention  that  in  old  pitchers  a 
dark  red  coloration  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  general  inner 
surface  of  the  pitcher  may  sometimes  be  seen.  This,  perhaps, 
detracts  somewhat  from  the  distinctiyo  significance  of  the  term 
"  coloured  "  as  applied  to  these  patches. 

I  have  further  to  state  that  a  little  previous  to  the  Association 
meeting  I  had  sent  to  Sir  T.  ]^.  Hooker  (as  it  happened,  just  as  he 
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had  started  for  America)  a  short  account  of  what  I  had  been  doing 
on  this  subject.  On  his  return  home  Sir  Joseph  replied,  and  at 
the  same  time  most  generously  sent  me  a  number  of  veiy  valuable 
notes  and  sketches,  which  he  had  made  as  early  as  1874,  of  most  of 
the  main  features  exhibited  by  these  pitchers,  especially  the  inner 
surfaces  of  the  pitcher  and  lid.  I  hope  to  be  able  to  make  my 
acknowledgments  more  specifically  when  I  pubUsh  a  more 
extended  memoir,  with  illustrations. 

With  regard  to  the  small  oval  bodies  studding  the  surface  of 
the  lateral-coloured  patches,  I  described  them  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Association  in  the  terms  above  given,  but  with  a  Httle 
hesitation  owing  partly  to  the  want  of  material  and  partly 
to  the  difficulty  I  had  in  obtaining  satisfactory  sectional 
views  of  them.  Sir  J.  D.  Hooker,  in  his  Notes,  has  called 
them  stomata ;  and  certainly  they  sometimes,  especially  in 
young  pitchers,  are  often  puzzlingly  like  them.  I  have  no 
doubt,  however,  of  the  centre  of  each  being  filled  by  a  "  central 
cell ;"  and,  from  the  observations  I  have  made — though  these  are 
not  yet  complete — I  am  disposed  to  think  that,  in  a  sense,  they 
may  be  stomata,  for  the  central  cell  seems  to  be  one  bulging 
up  from  a  somewhat  lower  level,  between  the  2-4  peripheral  cells  of 
the  body  which  other\N'ise  would  constitute  a  stoma-like  opening. 
If  the  above  surmise  be  correct,  these  bodies  may  be  regarded 
as  analogous  to  the  "  Wasser  Spalten"  recently  described  by 
De  Bary,  in  which  case  their  secretion  woidd  probabl}'  serve  to 
dilute  the  other  secreted  matter  ;  to  which  an  interesting  parallel 
might  be  foimd  in  the  dilution  of  the  secretion  of  the  urinary 
tubides  by  the  water  given  off"  from  the  Malpighian  tufts  of  the 
kidney. 


Descbiption  of  Pla^te  193.  —  (In  all  the  figures  the  position  of  the  main 
axis  is  to  the  left  band,  and  indicated  by  a  cross  t). 

Fig.  1.  —  Longitudinal  mesial  section  of  pitcher  of  Cephalotiu  follieularis  ; 
I,  lid,  springing  from  that  portion  of  the  pitcher-margin  next  the  main  axis ; 
it,  indexed  teeth  of  corrugated  rim  ;  es,  conducting  shelf:  x,  place  of  redection 
of  epidermis  from  outer  (concealed)  surface  of  conducting  shelf  to  the  upper 
glandular  surface  fugs)  of  the  pitcher  ca^•ity ;  Ip,  one  of  the  lateral  coloured 
patches  ;  dg,  smooth,  eglandular,  "  detentive  surface"  at  bottom  of  the  pitcher  ; 
mdw,  median  dorsal  wing. 

Fig.  2. —  Section  of  pitcher  of  Nepenthts  (hybrid  form  of  N.  dUtUlatoria  f). 
Here  the  corrugated  rim  exhibits  two  ridges,  an  involute  and  revolute  one  :  in 
this  case  the  pitcher  is  bent  up  against  the  tendril-like  portion  of  the  leaf,  so 
that  the  hinge  of  the  lid  is  next  the  tendril.  In  some  species  the  pitcher  is 
bent  up  against  the  tendril,  so  that  the  hinge  of  the  lid  is  away  from  the  tendril. 
In  either  case,  however,  the  hinge  retains  its  normal  position  on  that  side  of  the 
orifice  furthest  from  the   main  axis,      car,  pitcher-cavit.v ;    ap,  apex  of  leaf. 

Fig.  3. — Section  of  pitcher  of  Sarracenia  purpurea.  The  rim  of  the  pitcher 
is  revolute.  The  lid  springs  Irom  that  portion  of  the  orifice  farthest  from  the 
main  axis,    car,  pitcher-cavity  ;  jnrir,  median  ventral  wing. 
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SPICILEGIA  FLOEiE  SINENSIS  :  DIAGNOSES  OF  NEW, 
AND  HABITATS  OF  KAEE  OE  HITHEETO  UNEE- 
COEDED,    CHINESE    PLANTS. 

By  H.  F.  Hance,  Ph.D.,  Memb.  Acad.  Nat.  Cur.,  &c.,  &c. 

I. 


"  Un  pays  sur  lequel  nos  connaissances  sont  encore  tres-bornees,  et  qui, 
sous  le  point  de  vue  de  la  geographie  botanique  et  des  questions  qui  s'y  rap- 
portent,  merite  toute  notre  attention."  (Miquel,  '  Journ.  de  Bot.  Neerland.'  i.  85). 


Six  years  ago  the  writer*  expressed  a  hope  that  he  might  shortly 
be  able  to  give  a  complete  list  of  all  plants  not  included  in  the 
'Flora  Hongkongensis,'  which  had  been  found  in  the  province  of 
Kwaugtung.  Further  consideration,  and  especially  the  circum- 
stance that  almost  every  short  excursion  from  Canton  or  other 
cities  where  foreigners  reside  leads  to  the  discovery  of  three  or 
four  new  plants,  has  since  convinced  him  that  such  an  enumeration 
would,  after  all,  be  too  imperfect  to  be  worth  compiling  ;  whilst  the 
opening  of  several  new  ports,  and  the  annually  increasing  facilities 
for  penetrating  into  the  interior  of  the  Empire,  encourage  the 
hope  that  we  may  soon  acquire  a  far  better  and  more  comprehen- 
sive knowledge  of  one  of  the  most  interesting  Floras  which  can 
occupy  the  attention  of  botanists.  But,  although  it  would  be 
premature  to  attempt  a  systematic  list  of  the  plants  of  any  one 
province,  the  recording  from  time  to  time  of  localities  where 
plants,  new  either  to  Science  or  to  the  country,  have  been  met 
with,  cannot  fail  to  be  useful.  As  M.  Netto  observes,  "  Une  liste 
des  vegetaux  recueillis  dans  leur  pays  natal,  quelque  restreinte  et 
quelque  incomplete  qu'elle  soit  relativement  a  la  flore  de  cette 
region,  est  toujours  un  gradus  ad  (jeogrcqMmn  hotamcam."i  Col- 
lectanea of  this  nature,  based  on  the  researches  of  a  few  naturalists 
or  amateurs,  have  already  been  given  to  the  world,  in  the  pages  of 
this  Journal  and  elsewhere,  by  Messrs.  Baker,  Hemsley,  Maxi- 
mowicz,  S.  Moore,  and  others  ;  and  the  writer  feels  that  in  com- 
mencing a  register  of  species  from  time  to  time  received  by 
him,  record  of  whose  existence  as  natives  of  China  might  otherwise 
lie  perdu  in  his  own  herbarium,  or  in  those  public  or  private  ones 
to  which  he  may  have  been  able  to  communicate  specimens,  tlie 
disjecta  membra  thus  gathered  together  will  one  day  furnish  a  useful 
material  for  the  geographical  botanist.  For,  as  a  distinguished 
authority  on  these  questions  well  says  : — "  Les  problomes  si  coin- 
pliques  des  centres  de  creation,  des  migrations  des  plautes,  ne 
peuvent  etre  eclaires  que  par  une  conuaissance  aussi  approfondie 
que  possible  des  especes  et  de  leur  aire  geographique."  J 


'  Join-n.  Linn.  Sop.'  xiii.  9h.  +  •  Ann.  Sc.  Nat.'  6e  sit.  v.  168. 

J  Boissier,  '  Fl.  Orieui.,"  PreCuco,  p.  ii. 
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Eich  as  the  Chinese  Flora  undoubtedly  still  is,  it  is  impossible 
not  to  believe  that  the  useless  and  lamentable  destruction  of  the 
forests  throughout  the  Empu-e,  which  has  attracted  the  attention 
of  all  observer s,'=  must  have  caused  the  total  extinction  or  excessive 
rarity  of  many  plants.  And,  indeed,  it  seems  far  from  improbable 
that  the  diastrous  and  often -recurring  inundations,  which  are  one 
of  the  most  terrible  scourges  of  the  Middle  Kingdom,  are  in  part 
due  to  this  unreflecting  devastation.!     It  may  be  hoped  that,  as 

•  "  This  nakedness  appears  to  be  a  universal  characteristic  of  mountain 
scenery  in  China,  but  it  is  not  the  fault  of  the  soil  or  the  cUmate,  for  wherever 
the  little  pines  are  suffered  to  rise  they  show  a  vigorous  growth.  The  cause  of 
this  universal  deficiency  in  forests  seems  to  be  the  frequency  of  rebellions  that 
have  swept  to  and  fro  over  the  whole  Empire  like  a  desolating  scourge.  In  a 
few  days  the  Chinese  can  rebuild  th«ir  low  mud-houses,  but  Nature  requires 
years  of  continued  peace  to  cover  her  mountains  with  forests,  and  rebellion  has 
followed  rebellion  too  quickly  for  her  to  accomplish  the  ever-recurring  task ; 
and,  besides,  the  people  do  not  care  to  labour  much  when  there  is  a  probabihty 
that  outlaws  will  profit  by  their  industrj-.  Yet  it  is  true  that  they  do  raise  some 
trees  in  a  few  places ;  but  over  the  wide  area  that  I  have  travelled  not  a  tenth 
part  of  the  soil  is  thus  improved  that  might  be,  and  then  the  trees  are  generally 
cut  down  before  they  attain  any  size ;  and  this  in  districts  whose  population  is 
numbered  by  the  liundred  thousand,  and  nearly  all  living  in  houses  whose  walls 
are  of  mud,  and  their  rafters  and  floors  the  only  wood  they  contain.  The  old 
trees  occasionally  seerr  in  groves  around  the  Buddhist  temples,  that  only  owe 
their  presenation  to  the  superstition  of  the  destroyers,  show  what  splendid  timber 
thousands  of  hiU-sides  in  China  might  yield."  (Bickmore, '  Joum.  N.  Ch.  Br.  of 
Asiat.  Soc'  n.s.  iv.  1). — Hance,  in  'Joum.  Linn.  Soc.,'  xi.  455. 

"  On  se  sent  malheureux  de  voir  la  rapidite  avec  laqnelle  progresse  la 
destruction  de  ces  forets  primitives,  dont  il  ne  reste  plus  que  des  lambeaux 
dans  toute  la  Chine,  et  qui  ne  seront  jamais  plus  remplacees.  Avec  les  grands 
arbres  desparaissent  une  multitude  d'arbustes  et  d'autres  plantes  qui  ne  peurent 
se  propnger  qu'a  leiir  ombre."  (David,  'Journ.  de  mon.  3e  Voy.  dans  I'Emp. 
Chinois,'  i.  188). 

+  The  writer  is  aware  that  the  generally  receivetl  opinion  that  the  destruction 
of  forests  reduces  the  rainfall  of  a  country  has  been  characterised  as  a  popular 
fallacy  by  the  late  Dr.  O.  Peschel  ('  Neue  Probleme  d.  Vergleich.  Erdkunde,'  Leipz. 
1870) ;  but  a  very  competent  critic, — Mr.  Keith  Johnston,  jun., — in  a  review  of 
the  book  ('Academy,'  1st  June,  1871,  p.  287)  remarks  on  this  assertion,  "  This 
conclusion  however  appears  to  be  a  hasty  one ;  and  reliable  data  are  yet  required 
to  show  that  forests,  by  maintaining  a  lower  or  more  equal  temperature,  over  the 
lands  in  which  they  grow,  do  not  tend  to  condense  the  vapours  of  the  rain- 
bringing  winds  over  these  districts,  and  thus  increase  their  rainfall ;  and  that, 
conversely,  when  the  forests,  and  with  them  the  condensing  cause,  are  removed, 
the  more  easily  heated  land  allows  that  vapour  to  pass  which  it  previously  had 
drawn  down  upon  itself  as  rain."  Humboldt  remarks: — "  La  connaissance  de 
I'etendue  des  forets,  coniparee  a  la  surface  nue  ou  couverte  d'herbes  et  de  gra- 
minees,  est  un  des  elements  numeriques  les  plus  interessants  et  les  plus  negliges 
de  la  climatologie  d'un  pays.  La  rarete  ou  I'absence  des  forets  augmente  a  la 
fois  la  temperature  et  la  secheresse  de  I'air,  et  cette  secheresse,  en  diminuant 
I'etendue  des  nappes  d'eau  evaporantes  et  la  force  de  la  vegetation  du  gazon, 
reagit  sur  la  chaleur  du  climat  local."  ('Asie  Centrale,' iii.  199).  Schouw, 
whilst  fully  admitting  the  important  climatic  influence  of  forests  in  the  torrid 
zone,  was  of  opinion  that  in  temperate  climates  this  is,  "  if  not  totally  deniable, 
but  very  slight."  (•  The  Earth,  Plants  and  Man,'  122).  His  observations  on 
the  subject  are  well  worth  attention.  The  whole  question  has  been  most  lucidly 
and  fully  discussed  by  an  illustrious  French  savant,  M.  Becquerel,  in  a  special 
work,  'Des  Climats,  et  de  I'intiuence  qu'exercent  les  sols  boises  et  non  boises' 
(Paris,  1S53) ;  and  the  readers  attention  may  be  especially  directed  to  the 
candid  and  admirable  exposition  in  the  10th  chapter,  "  Des  etfets  du  deboise- 
ment." 
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western  ideas  penetrate  amongst  the  people,  a  juster  conception  of 
the  influence  of  masses  of  trees  on  chmate  will  cause  a  stop  to  be 
put  to  the  wholesale  and  unregulated  felling  of  wood. 

When  Mr.  Bentham  published  his  classical  '  Flora  Hongkong- 
ensis,'  sixteen  years  ago,  evidence  of  the  resemblances  between 
the  South  Chinese  vegetation  and  that  of  Japan  was  not  abundant, 
though  plainly  exhibited  in  the  case  of  a  few  striking  representative 
genera  or  species.  But,  since  then,  the  close  alliance  of  the 
Japanese  and  Chinese  Floras  has  been  suJB&ciently  demonstrated 
by  almost  all  the  collections  received  from  points  intermediate 
between  the  N.E.  and  S.E.  of  this  Empire,  which  have  likewise 
shown  the  extension  southwards  of  many  types  of  the  North  Asiatic 
Flora.  And  a  very  striking  and  singularly  close  affinity  exists 
between  the  GiumacecE  of  Ceylon  and  Southern  China,  there  being 
many  species  common  to  both  countries  not  as  yet  recorded  from 
elsewhere.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  so  few  amateur  bota- 
nists give  details  as  to  the  nature  of  the  soil,  special  localities,  or 
elevations  where  their  collections  were  made,  nor  how  then-  plants 
were  associated  ; — matters  even  now  of  much  moment,  and  likely 
to  become  more  so  as  ^ihytostatic  studies  advance. 

"  Npc  vero  terrse  ferre  omnes  omnia  possunt. 
Fluminibus  salices  ;  crassisque  paludibus  alni 
Nasciintur,  steriles  saxosis  montibiis  orni, 
Litora  m>  rtetis  ]actisbima  :    denique  apertos 
Bacchus  amat  coUes',  aquilonera  et  frigora  taxi." 

('  Virg.  Georg."  ii.  109). 

Mr.  Sampson  has  always  been  very  careful  in  this  respect. 
Professor  Grisebach's  '  Spicilegium  Florae  Kumelicae '  may  be 
commended  as  a  model  of  what  can  be  done,  in  a  perfectly  com- 
pendious way,  as  to  these  items  of  information. 

It  only  remains  to  add  that,  after  the  plan  followed  in  Dr. 
Cosson's  well-known  '  Notes  sur  quelques  plantes  critiques  ou 
nouvelles  de  I'Espagne,'  the  diagnoses  of  new  species  in  this 
enumeration,  together  with  their  habitats,  will  be  in  Latin,  and 
all  other  critical  or  discussional  observations  in  the  vernacular. 


1.  Anemone  {Homahcarpus)  fJaecida,  Fr.  Schmidt.  Juxta 
oppidum  Chin  keang,  187G,  coll.  W.  G.  Stronach.  This  seems  in 
rhizome  and  every  other  character  quite  accordant  with  Maxi- 
mowicz  and  Albrechts'  Japanese  specimens,  and  well  distinguished 
from  A.  Iiuicalemis,  Turcz. !  of  which  I  have  compared  an  authentic 
Manchurian  example. 

2.  Banu nnilm  Jihru-siis,  Wall.  In  graminosis  prov.  Cantonensis, 
hinc  inde  satis  vulgaris,  lleferred  in  the  '  Flora  of  British  India,' 
together  with  the  North  Chinese  B.  chinensvi,  Bge.,  to  Ii.  pnmsi/l- 
ranictts,  L. 

8.  Akehia  qiiinata,  Dene.     Chinkiang,  1876.     W.  G.  Stronach. 

4.  Xj/lovna  [HhiiyKjira)  ja/xmicuw,  A.  Gray.  In  fruticetis  circa 
Cantonem,  d.  10  Oct.,  IBG'J,  legit  Sampson.  Not  previously  found 
south  of  Amoy. 
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5.  Pohjcarjxm  pusilhm,  Eoxb.  (=  Arversia  LafUmjia,  Walp.) 
Secus  fluvios  West  et  North  Payers,  prov.  Cantonensis,  legg. 
Sampson  et  Hance. 

6.  Adinandra  Millettii,  Benth.  &  Hook.  fil.  Yersns  cacumina 
montium  Pakwan,  supra  Cantonem,  d.  5  Junii,  1869,  coll. 
Dr.  Henr.  Wawra.  TMs  is  the  first  indication  of  the  locality  of 
this  handsome  and  very  rare  plant,  Millett's  specimens  having, 
I  believe,  been  destitute  of  any  ticket. 

7.  Melochia  corchorifolia,  L.  In  ditione  Cantonensi,  necnon  in 
graminosis  circa  "WTiampoa,  rara. 

7.  Turraa  />i/if,s<r<7i«.  Hell.  In  in terioribus  ins.  Hainan,  Martio, 
1868,  coH.  R.  Swinhoe.  Found  throughout  the  Indian  archipeh^o, 
and  in  Eastern  tropical  AustraUa. 

9.  Sageretia  rcgosa,  sp.  nov.  Eamulis  baud  spinescentibus 
tomenteUis,  foliis  2-3  poll,  longis  petioio  3-4  lineah  ovato-oblongis 
acutis  minute  glanduioso  serrulatis  supra  glaberrimis  subtus  rufo- 
tomentosis  (Lnnovationum  nunc  utrinque  glaberrimis)  valde  rugosis 
costulis  utrinque  5-8  cum  venulis  transversis  supra  impressis 
subtus  elevatis,  floribus  in  racemos  axillares  plerumque  simphces 
t^rminalesque  paniculatos  dispositis,  rachi  calycibusque  extus 
cano-tomentosis.  In  amnibus  North  River  et  Lien-chau  River, 
prov.  Cantonensis,  m.  Octobri,  1876,  legg.  Rew.  J.  Lamont  et 
J.  C.  Nevin.    (Herb,  propr.  n.  19695.) 

A  very  handsome  plant,  nearest  S.  oppositifolia,  Brongn.,  but  I 
suppose  well  distinguished  by  the  marked  rugosity  of  its  leaves, 
rufous  on  the  under  surface. 

10.  Vitis  [Cissiis)  semicordata,  Wall.,  /3.  himalayana,  Kurz. 
Ad  WTiampoa,  ipse  primum  inveni  Juho,  1860 ;  exinde  pluries  vidi 
in  varios  Chinae  anstralioris  locos,  arbores  scandentem  truncosque 
aulseo  foUorum  viridissimo  abscoudentem.  The  leaves  on  young 
shoots  are  not  unfrequently  simple. 

11.  Sabia  Bullockh,  sp.  nov.  Novellis  crispulo  pilosis,  ramis 
striatuUs  glaberrimis  ohvaceo-fuscis,  foliis  tenuiter  membranaceis 
oblongis  ovato-oblongis  v.  rotundatis  basi  acutis  apice  obtusis 
pallide  marginatis  petioio  margiuato  lamina  3-4  plo  breviore, 
peduncuhs  uuifloris  glaberrimis  sursum  dilatatis  3-6  lin.  longis, 
sepalis  parvis  rotundatis  ciUatis,  petahs  oblongis  obtusiusculis 
tenuiter  nervulosis  elineolatis  flaventibus,  staminum  petahs  quad- 
rante  breviorum  filamentis  hgulatis  sensim  attenuatis  antheris 
extrorsis,  styhs  graciUbus  petala  fere  aequantibus.  Secus  fl.  North 
River,  prov.  Cantonensis,  m.  Martio,  1877,  coll.  T.  L.  Bullock. 
(Herb,  propr.  n.  19964.) 

I  have  not  seen  mature  fohage  or  fruit  of  this  plant,  which  is 
evidently  allied  to  the  Japanese  and  North  Chinese  S.  japonica, 
Maxim.,  and  the  Himalayan  S.  leptandra.  Hook.  f.  &  Th. 

12.  Desmodium  (Catenaria)  labiimifolium,  DC.  In  sUvis  ad 
Tsing  yiine,  faucibus  fl.  North  River,  prov.  Cantonensis,  Sept. 
1866,  legg.  Sampson  et  Hance. 

13.  Clitoria  macro])hyUa,  Wall.  In  incultis  secus  anmem  North 
River,  circ  200  mill.  pass,  a  Cantone,  d.  23,  Julii,  1864,  fl.  et  fr. 
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in   collibus   extra   Cantonem,  sest.    1866.      T.    Sampson.      Only 
recorded  heretofore  from  Tenasserim,  Burma  and  Java. 

14.  Flemingia  [Flemmjiaatnim)  LAMONxn,  sp.  nov.  Caule 
flexuoso  trigono  tomentoso,  ramis  dense  liii-sutis,  stipulis  lineari- 
oblongis  subfalcatis  acuminatis  striatis,  petiolis  5-7  lin.  longis 
caualiculatis  dense  tomentosis,  foliolis  brevissime  petiolulatis 
oblongis  acutiusculis  10-17  lin.  longis  5-8  lin.  latis  lateralibus 
insequilateris  supra  rugosis  tomentosis  subtus  tomentellis  glandu- 
lisque  minimis  nigris  conspersis  nervis  omnibus  dense  hispidis 
conspicue  elevatis  reticulatis,  racemis  axillaribus  breviter  pedun- 
culatis  petiolum  fequantibus  v.  duplo  superantibus  dense  multifloris, 
bracteis  lanceolatis  acutis  striatis  hispidis  If  hn.  longis  pedicellis 
bilinealibus,  calycis  trilinealis  dense  fulvo-hispidi  glandulisque 
nigris  obsiti  profunde  fissi  laciniis  lineari-setaceis,  coroll®  in  sicco 
rubentis  glaberrimae  calycem  vix  superantis  vexillo  striato,  ovario 
biovulato,  legumine  breviter  oblique  oblongo  obtuso  4-lia.  longo 
eglanduloso  breviter  et  dense  griseo-tomentoso.  Secus  fl.  West 
Eiver,  prov.  Cantonensis,  m.  Maio,  1876,  coll.  Eev.  J.  Lamont. 
(Herb,  propr.  n.  19479). 

This  is  very  closely  allied  to  F.  congesta,  Eoxb.  !  but  differs  by 
its  much  smaller-sized  leaflets,  densely  tomentose  and  rugose 
above,  like  those  of  Atyhsia  scarahcBoides,  Benth.,  from  the  im- 
pression of  the  nerves,  which  are  strigosely  hispid  beneath  and  far 
more  conspicuously  prominent,  and  by  the  almost  entke  absence 
of  petiolule.  F.  semialata,  Eoxb. !  which  occurs  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Canton,  is  also  distiact  by  its  much  larger,  smoother, 
less-nerved  leaflets,  winged  petiole,  and  elongated  usually  com- 
pound inflorescence. 

15.  CcBsaljnnia  Sappan,  L.  In  valle  cava  promontorii  Kauliing, 
adversus  Hongkong,  m.  Febr.  1874,  primus  detexit  Eev.  J.  Lamont. 
A  most  interesting  addition  to  the  flora  of  China. 

16.  Spir<sa  [Chavxcdrijon)  prunifolia,  S.  &  Z.  Prope  Ningpo 
legit  Tarrant ;  in  prov.  Fokien,  a  1861,  coll.  De  Grijs ;  circa 
Chinkiang,  1876,  W.  Gr.  Stronach.  Doubtless  introduced  from 
China  into  JajDan,  where  it  does  not  seem  to  occur  with  single 
flowers. 

17.  Exochorda  grandijiora,  Lindl.  In  vicinibus  Chinkiang,  a. 
1876,  coll.  Stronach. 

18.  RhodotypoH  kerrioides,  S.  &  Z.  Circa  Chinkiang,  a.  1876, 
coll.  W.  G.  Stronach.  This  remarkable  plant  had  not  previously, 
I  think,  been  found  out  of  Japan. 

19.  Ruhis  corclwrifoUm,  L.  fil.  In  ditione  Fuchauensi  coll. 
Gregory  ;  secus  fl.  North  Eiver,  prov.  Cantonensis,  Martio,  1877, 
Bullock.  These  are  the  only  Chinese  localities  from  which  I  have 
seen  this  plant,  for  the  Fokien  one  cited  by  Maximowicz  refers  to 
my  R.  althamdes. 

20.  RuhuH  rnsifolim,  Sm.,  a.  tropicus,  Maxim.  In  prov.  Fokien, 
a.  1861,  leg.  De  Grijs.  The  only  ti'uly  wild  Chinese  specimens  I 
have  seen. 

21.  Ruhit.s  Thunlx'rgii,  S.  &  Z.  In  insula  Si  dung  dingsau,  lacus 
Tai  hu,  prov.  Kiangsu",  d.  28,  Apr.  1874.  F.  B.  Forbes.    The  Fokien 
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locality  qnotetl  from  me  by  Maxim  owicz  refers  to  the  preceding 
species. 

22.  Fra/jaria  collina,  Elirh.  ?  In  m.  Siao  wu  tai  sban,  Jul. 
1876,  coll.  W.  Hancock.  The  specimen  is  in  blossom  only,  and 
has  a  1 -flowered  scape  ;  it  is  therefore  not  possible  to  determine  it 
with  certainty,  but  it  probably  belongs  to  this  species,  and  is, 
I  beheve,  the  only  true  Strawberry  hitherto  recorded  from  China 
proper. 

23.  Potentilla  discolor,  Bge.  Secus  fl.  North  Eiver,  prov.  Can- 
tonensis,  Martio,  1877.  T.  L.  Bullock.  Not  previously  found  in 
Southern  China.  Smaller  than  the  northern  and  Formosan 
specimens. 

24.  Crataijus  cunecUa,  S.  &  Z.  Juxta  Chinkiang,  1876,  legit 
Stronach.  Previously  gathered  by  !Mr.  F.  B.  Forbes  at  Kiu-kiang. 
The  specimens  are  more  typical  than  a  Yokuhama  one  I  have 
from  Maximo wicz. 

25.  Saxifraga  (NephrophyUum^  cermia,  Linn.  In  monte  Sia 
wu  tai  shau,*  100  mill.  pass,  a  Peking,  occasum  versus,  Julio, 
1876,  leg.  W.  Hancock.  Not  uncommon  in  Siberia,  but  not  here- 
tofore recorded  from  China  proper. 

26.  Hydrangea  chinensis,  Maxim.  Chinkiang,  1876.  W.  G.  Stro- 
nach. These  are  the  only  specimens  I  have  seen  of  what  is 
apparently  a  rare  species. 

27.  Deutzia  scahra,  Thunb.  Circa  Chinkiang,  1876,  coU.  Stro- 
nach. Not  to  my  knowledge  previously  recorded  from  the  Chinese 
continent.  The  specimens,  however,  appear  certainly  referable  to 
this  species,  including  D.  crenata,  S.  &  Z. 

28.  Samcula  lamelligeba,  sp.  not.  Herbacea,  4-poUicaris, 
radice  fibrosa,  foliis  radicahbus  longe  petiolatis  trifoholatis  folioUs 
brevissime  sed  distiacte  petiolulatis  basi  cuneatis  laterahbus  bipar- 
titis  iatermedio  trilobo  segmentis  omnium  inciso-serratis,  serra- 
turis  mucronatis,  caulibus  foha  vix  superantibus  scapiformibus, 
umbeUa  biradiata  basi  foho  unico  tripartito  mucronato-serrato 
involucrata,  umbelluhs  pluribus  3-5  floris,  floribus  exterioribus 
mascuhs  pediceUo  ipsis  paulo  longiori  gestis  centrali  femineo 
sessili,  calycis  tubo  lameUis  pluribus  angustis  verticahbus  alulato 
laciniis  Hnearibus,  petahs  obovatis  retusis,  staminum  longe  exser- 
torum  antheris  albis.  Secus  fluvium  North  Eiver,  prov.  Can- 
tonensis,  coll.  am.  T.  L.  Bullock,  Martio,  1877.  (Herb,  propr. 
n.  19,942). 

A  remarkable  species,  most  nearly  aUied  to  the  Korean 
8.  tuberculata,  Maxim.,  but  very  distinct  from  any  hitherto  de- 
scribed. 


•  This  celebrated  mountain,  situated  about  eighty  miles  west  of  Peking,  and 
the  loftiest  in  the  neighbourhood,  will  be  found  laid  down  in  the  capital  map 
attached  to  Dr.  Bretschneider's  memoir,  'Die  Pekinger  Ebene  und  das  benach- 
barte  Gebirgslande '  (Petermann's  Mittheilung.  Erganzungsheft,  46).  Dr. 
Bretschneider  assigns  it  an  elevation  of  niure  than  Li.OOQ  leet,  an.l  says  that  it 
is  covered  with  snow  at  the  end  of  May.  The  plants  of  Mr.  Hancock,  who 
I  believe  is  the  first  foreigner  to  ascend  the  mountain,  were  gathered  between 
5300  and  10,100  feet. 
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29.  Phellopterus  litoralis,  Beutli.  Ad  litora  marina,  juxta  Chi  fu, 
coll.  W.  Hancock.     Not  previously  found  in  China. 

30.  Heracleum  Mcellendorffii,  sp.  710V.  Caule  plurisulcato 
aspero,  foliis  sparsim  brevissimeque  hispidis  trisectis  (summis  tan- 
tuni  trilobatis)  segmentis  longe  petiolulatis  basi  cordatis  ad  medium 
palmatifidis  grosse  inciso-serratis,  umbellis  radiantibus,  fructibus 
ellipticis  utrinque  obtusis  spinulis  minutis  sparsis  hispixlulis  3  Im. 
longis  vittis  dorsalibus  lateralibusque  liueari-subclavatis  una 
alterave  saepissime  deficiente  commissuralibus  2  clavatis  parallelis 
omnibus  medium  mericarpium  adtingentibus  v.  paulo  ultra  pra- 
tensis.  In  m.  Po  hua  shan,  Chinae  bor.  d.  6,  Octobris,  1874,  legit 
Dr.  0.  von  Moellendorff.    (Herb,  propr.  v.  19,197). 

This  is  probably  the  plant  referred  doubtfully  in  Maximowicz's 
'  Index  Florae  Pekinensis'  to  H.  dissectitm,  Ledeb.,  from  which  it  is 
apparently  quite  distinct. 

31.  Oldenlandia  alata,  Koen.  In  rupibus  humidis  inter  silvas 
ad  Tingii  shan,  prov.  Cantonensis,  ineunte  Junio,  1867,  detexit 
Sampson.  The  specimens  belong  strictly  to  Hedi/otis  pterita,  BL, 
distinguished  by  the  capsule  with  four  equally  broad  wings,  which 
Decaisne  ('Herb.  Timor.  Descript.'  89)  says  is  the  same  as  Koenig's 
species,  an  opinion  the  accuracy  of  which  is  questioned  by  Miquel. 
A  character  not  noticed  before,  so  far  as  I  know,  is  that  the 
capsule,  while  quite  fresh  and  succulent,  dehisces  at  the  top,  and 
exposes  the  perfectly  white  and  immature  seeds,  which  are  sub- 
sequently blackish  brown  and  deeply  pitted.  I  cannot,  after 
examinmg  the  living  plant,  think  with  Mr.  Bentham  ('  Fl.  Hong- 
kong.' 152)  that  this  is  reducible  to  0.  racemosa,  Lam. 

82.  Cyathocline  lyrata,  Cass.  In  prov.  Cantonensi,  vere  1866. 
T.  Sampson. 

83.  Antennaria  leontopodina,  DC.  ?  I  have  received  this  from  a 
number  of  localities  in  North  China,  where  it  seems  very  common. 
M.  Maximowicz  assures  me  that  it  is  the  Leontopodium  sibin'cwn 
y.  depauperatum  of  Turczaninow,  and  a  reference  to  vol.  ii.  Add.  p. 
88,  of  that  author's  *  Flora  Baicalensi-Dahurica '  will  show  that 
he  proposed,  doubtfully,  naming  it  xi.  Steetziana.  The  limits 
between  many  Helichryseous  genera  seem  to  me  altogether  fan- 
ciful ;  but  I  do  not  believe  the  present  plant  can  by  any  careful 
observer  be  united  with  Leontopodium  sihiricum,  Cass. 

34.  Anaphalis  tnplinei-vis,  Benth.  In  m.  Siao  wa  tai  shan,  legit 
Hancock.  New  to  China.  The  leaves  of  the  Chinese  plant  are  very 
much  smoother  than  in  Blinkworth's  Kumaon  specimens,  but  I 
do  not  think  it  can  be  separated  specifically. 

35.  Microrhynvhns  (Laumra)  saniwntosus,  DC.  Longissime  re- 
pens  et  radicans  in  arena  litorea  profunda  ac  mobili  ad  Pak  sha, 
extremitate  australiori  prov.  Cantonensis,  ex  adverso  ins.  Hai  nan  : 
ipse  Icgi  d.  20  Novembris,  1866. 

36.  Pieris  (Fujncris)  lanceolata,  Don.  Inter  saxa  in  sumrao 
cacumine  montium  Pakwan,  supra  Cantonem,  d.  26  Martii,  1870, 
leg.  Sampson.  Only  previously  recorded  from  the  mountains  of 
India. 

37.  Stinipsonia  chamecdri/ouirs,  A.  Gray.      Prope  Fuchau,  Maio, 
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1857,  legit  Gregory.  Japan  is  alone  mentioned  as  the  native 
coimtr\^  in  the  '  Genera ;'  but  I  sent  one  of  Gregory's  specimens  to 
Kew,  when  first  detected. 

38.  Mitrasacme  indica,  Wight.  Ad  Swatow,  in  scaturiginosis, 
duo  tantum  exemplaiia  pusiUa  invenit  Sampson,  Jimio,  1866. 
Cu-ca  Amoy  ipse  legi,  Oct.  1857.  Found  hitherto  only  in  the 
Indian  peninsula,  Ceylon  and  Austraha. 

39.  Calotrapis  gujantea,  R.  Br.  In  parva  insula  Nau  chau,  juxta 
Hainan,  m.  Julio,  1870,  leg.  Sampson. 

40.  Lithospermum  Zollinyeri,  A.DC.  In  monte  Feng wang  shau, 
circ.  35  mill.  pass,  ab  m-be  Shanghae,  aestate  1876,  coll.  J.  P. 
Martin.  Only  previously  gathered  in  Japan.  Maximowicz,  who 
no  doubt  rightly  reduces  to  this  L.  japonicum,  A.  Gray,  refers  it  to 
the  section  Margarospermum  ('  Mel.Biolog.  Acad.  Petersb.'  viii.  542), 
next  L.  purimreo-ccsruleum,  L.  Lithodora  is  not  coextensive  witii 
this,  as  stated  by  Willkomm  ('  Prodr.  Fl.  Hispan.'  ii.  499)  and 
Bentham  and  Hooker  ('  Gen.  Plant.'  ii.  860) ;  for  Reicheubach 
includes  in  his  section  L.  purpureo-cctruleiim,  which  Grisebach 
('  Spicil.  Fl.  Rumel.'  ii.  85)  expressly  excludes,  and  I  think  he  and 
Boissier  ('  Fl.  Orient.'  iv.  218)  right  in  associating  this  species  with 
L.  ojficinah.  As  remarked  by  Bentham,  L.  apidum,  Vahl.,  and  its 
aUy  L.  microspermum,  Boiss.  (=  L.  Wehhii,  Coss.  &  DR.)  form  a 
good  section  of  themselves,  for  which  Columna's  name  Apula  might 
well  be  restored. 

41.  Iponuxa  (Euipomcea)  Turpethum,  R.  Br.  Prope  Whampoa, 
ipse  legi,  d.  16  Febmarii,  1871 ;  secus  amnem  Lien  chan,  Oct. 
1876  ;    coll.  Rev.  J.  C.  Nevm. 

42.  Ipomaa  ( Pharbitis )  comjesta,  R.  Br.  In  insida  Prata,  maiis 
chinensis,  m.  April,  1858,  leg.  C.  Wilford.  The  pedimcles  are 
1-flowered,  and  the  corolla  rather  more  than  three  inches  in  length 
in  my  specimens. 

43.  Pedicxdaris  longiflora,  Rudolphi.  In  m.  Siao-uri-tai-shan, 
JuUo  1876,  coU.  W.  Hancock.  This  curious  and  very  distinct 
species  had  only  hitherto  been  foimd  in  Baikal,  Siberia. 

44.  Thunberijia  fra/jrans,  Roxb.  Serpens  inter  gramina  secus 
viam  a  portu  Hoihau  ad  metropolin  Kieng-chan-fii  ins.  Hainan 
duceutem,  d.  18,  Novembris,  1866,  coll.  Sampson  et  Hance. 

45.  DiEilalacanthus  na-vosus,  T.  And.  In  umbrogis  riparum 
scopulosarum  praecipitum  ad  fauces  Shiuhing,  secus  fl.  West 
River,  Febr.  1857,  legit  Sampson.  Not  previously  recorded  from 
China. 

46.  Aiicennia  officinalis,  L.  In  ins.  Kulangsu,  Amoy,  Juho, 
1865,  coU.  Sampson. 

47.  Pulyifoniim  midtijlorum,  Thunb.  Circa  Chinkiang,  1876, 
coll.  Strouach.  A  rare  Chinese  plant,  as  far  as  I  can  judge  from 
different  envois. 

48.  WiKSTBCEMiA.  MoNNULA,  sp.  nov.  Ramis  augulatis  gla- 
berrimis  atropurpureis,  ramulis  pubescentibus,  foliis  oppositis  v. 
alternis  herbaceis  ellipticis  acutis  supra  glaberrimis  opacis  subtus 
pallidis  tenuiter  venosis  sparsim  pdosuhs  9  hn.  longis  4  liu.  latis 
petiolo  f  liueah,  racemis  ramulos  termiuantibus  capituliforniibus 
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8-12-floris,  perigonio  gracili  sericeo-pubescente  in  sicco  luteo- 
purpurascenti  semipoUicari  lobis  brevibus  obtusiusculis  tubo  triplo 
brevioribus,  antheris  superioribus  subexsertis  inferioribus  medio 
tubo  sitis,  ovario  oblongo  apice  sericeo-pubesceute,  stylo  brevi 
glaberrimo  stigmate  magno  capitato,  squamiilis  hypogyuis  binis 
lineari-oblongis  viridibus  ovario  triplo  brevioribus.  In  prov. 
Cantonensi,  secus  fl.  North  Kiver,  m.  Martio,  1877,  coll.  T.  L. 
Bullock.     (Herb,  propr.  n.  19,989.) 

A  pretty  and  delicate  species,  apparently  quite  distinct  from 
any  yet  described. 

49.  Aegyhothamnia  (Speranskia)  cantonensis,  sp.  nov.  Caule 
tomentoso,  foliis  alternis  flaccidis  ovato-oblongis  utrinque  obtusis 
grosse  et  inaequaliter  crenato-serratis  serraturis  sinubusque  minute 
glandulosis  supra  sparsim  pilosis  subtus  tomentosis  penninerviis 
costa  nervisque  subtus  prominulis  copiose  et  minute  pellucido- 
punctatis  lJ-2  poll,  longis  7-9  lin.  latis  petiolo  3-9  lineali,  stipulis 
nullis,  racemis  terminalibus  hirsutis,  floribus  binis  v.  saepius 
ternis  pedicellatis  nunc  in  ramulos  breves  dispositis  unisexualibus 
1|  lin.  diametro  bracteis  parvis  lanceolatis  fultis,  sepalis  extus 
hirsutis  lanceolatis,  petalis  tenerrimis  albidis  deltoideo-obovatis 
unguiculo  brevi  sepaHs  paulo  brevioribus,  staminibus  10-15 
triverticillatis  parum  exsertis  filamentis  glaberrimis,  ovario  tridymo 
hirsuto  tuberculis  grossis  oblongis  obsito,  stylis  hirsutis  bifidis 
stigmatibus  laceris.  Secus  fl.  North  Kiver,  prov.  Cantonensis, 
Martio,  1877,  coll.  T.  L.  BuUock.     (Herb,  propr.  n.  19,955.) 

An  interesting  plant,  resembling  in  general  aj)pearance  its  near 
relative  A.  tuberculata,  Miill.  Arg.!  from  North  China,  but  differing 
by  its  long- stalked  proportionally  wider  leaves,  with  crenate 
teeth,  the  entire  absence  of  stipules,  and  the  smaller  flowers  and 
bracts. 

50.  Euphorbia  Esula,  L. ;  E.  cypjarissioides,  Boiss.  Secus  fl. 
North  Kiver,  Mart.  1877,  leg.  Bullock.*  Common  apparently  in 
the  extreme  north  of  China,  but  not  previously  recorded  from  the 
south  of  the  Empire. 

51.  ChloranthuH  japonicus,  Siebold.  Secus  fl.  North  Kiver, 
Martio,  1877,  leg.  Bullock.  A  singularly  meridianal  station  for  a 
plant  heretofore  detected  only  in  Japan,  the  Korean  archipelago 
and  Machuria. 

52.  Trewia  nudijiora,  Willd.  In  fruticetis  juxta  Cantonem, 
Aprili,  1870,  detexit  T.  Sampson.     New  to  China. 

53.  Eriocaulon  echinulatwn,  Mart.  In  uliginosis  extra  Can- 
tonem, secus  viam  ad  moutes  Pakwan  ducentem,  d.  16  Octobris, 
1866,  detexit  T.  Sampson.  This  pretty  little  species  had  hitherto 
only  been  recorded  from  Burma. 

54.  Cyperus  Wiyhtii,  N.  ab  E.  Whampoa,  Maio,  1875.  The 
Chinese  plant  is  quite  identical  with  an  Assam  specimen  gathered 
by  Jenkins,  for  which  I  am  mdebtcd  to  Dr.  George  Iviug,  who  gives 
C.  Zidlinyeri,  Steud.  as  a  synonym.  C.  comprr.ssits,  var.  sinculis 
avymtiii,  Thw.  ^C.  P.  807)  is  also  undisthiguishable,  and  Dr.  Har- 
land  gatliered  tue  same  plant  in  Singapore.  His  spocimeu  in  my 
herbarium  was   doubtfully   idoutiiied   by   Mr.  Beutham  with   C. 
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hundulus,  Klein.  Although  referred  to  C.  compressus  by  Thwaites, 
Nees  and  Steudel  both  place  it  in  a  separate  paragraph  of  the 
genus.     This  species  is  new  to  the  Chinese  flora. 

65.  Polypodinm  hirtellum,  Bl.  In  summo  monte  Tai-mo-shan, 
i.e.,  '  mons  ingens  molarum '  e  regione  ins.  Hongkong,  alt.  3000 
ped.,  d.  23  Februarii,  1877,  coU.  T.  Sampson.  Found  hitherto 
only  in  Java  and  Ceylon.  The  Ceylon  fern  (C.  P.  3902) 
given  me  by  Dr.  Thwaites  as  named  by  Su-  Wilham  Hooker 
himself  P.  lasiosorum,  is  certainly  not  distinct,  nor  has  it  the  long 
stalk  figured  by  Blume  ('  Fl.  Jav.  Fil.'  t.  46,  f.  6)  on  which  its 
distinction  was  mainly  based.  Thwaites'  C.  P.  3921,  P.  parasiticum, 
var.  latiusculum  (not  pilosiusculum,  as  misnamed  by  Mr.  Wall, 
'  Cat.  of  Ceylon  Ferns,'  p.  7)  appears  to  me  distinct  from  the  species 
to  which  it  is  refeixed,  and  nearer  the  present  one. 

56.  Polypodium  lineare,  Thunb.  In  m.  Siao-wu-tai-shan,  Jul., 
1876,  coll.  W.  Hancock.  Although  occurring  in  Japan,  and  at 
various  points  along  the  Chinese  coast,  this  is,  I  beheve,  the  most 
northerly  point  on  the  Asiatic  mainland  where  it  has  been  hitherto 
gathered.  The  Russian  writers  and  Milde  do  not  mention  it  as 
occmxing  in  the  Peking  district,  Manchm-ia,  or  Siberia. 

57.  Cystopteris  montana,  Link.  In  m.  Siao-wu-tai-shan. 
W.  Hancock.  This  is  the  first  record  of  this  fern  from  Eastern 
Asia,  so  fai-  as  I  am  aware.  The  specimens  agiee  perfectly  with 
Norwegian  ones. 

58.  Cystopteris  fragilis,  Bemh.     Cum  priore. 

59.  Woodsia  glabella,  E.  Br.  Cum  duabus  praecedentibus. 
Now  first  recorded  from  China,  but  it  had  been  previously  foimd  Lu 
Dahuria,  Siberia,  and  Sachahn. 

60.  Hymcnophyllum  (§  Glabra*)  emersum,  Baker.  In  rupibus 
summi  montis  Tai-mo-shan  (mons  ingens  molarum)  adversus 
Hongkong,  alt.  3000  ped.,  d.  23  Februarii,  1877,  coll.  T.  Sampson. 
Only  known  previously  from  Ceylon  and  Mauritius. 


NOTES    ON    SOME    SOUTH-EAST   DEVON    PLANTS. 

By  the  Rev.  W.  Moyle  Eogebs. 

I. — Inland. 

All  the  plants  recorded  here  have  been  observed  by  me  in  the 
course  of  the  last  twelve  months  in  the  parish  of  Trusham,  or  its 
immediate  neighbourhood.  Trusham  is  a  small  parish  of  between 
700  and  800  acres,  lying  about  midway  between  Exeter  and  Dart- 
moor, on  the  south-west  slope  of  the  Haldon  Hills,  the  crests  of 
which  rise  between  it  and  the  nearest  sea-coast,  nine  miles  distant, 
at  Dawhsh.  It  has  for  its  contiguous  parishes  Hennock  and 
Christowe  on  the  west,  with  the  river  Teign  as  boundary  between, 
Chudleigh  on  the  south  and  east,  and  Ashton  on  the  north.     The 

*  Confr.  Prantl,  Untersuchung.  z.  Morphologie  d.  GefasiskrvptogameD.  I. 
Hymenophyllaceen,  p.  54. 
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soil  (the  Ordnance  Geological  Chart  is  my  authority)  is  carboni- 
ferous, with  greenstone  cropping  up  here  and  there,  limestone 
occasionally  to  the  south-east  of  Chudleigh,  and  granite  above 
Hennock ;  while  to  the  west  of  Bovey  Tracey  (a  town  beyond 
Hennock,  and  five  miles  by  road  from  Trusham)  lie  the  "  Bovey 
Beds"  (Lignites  and  Clays).  This  last-named  district,  known  in 
the  neighbourhood  as  the  Bovey  Heathfield,  is  said  to  be  rich  in 
interesting  plants  ;  but  I  have  as  yet  visited  it  only  once,  and  that 
so  early  as  May.  The  semi-maritime  character  of  the  flora  of 
Trusham  parish  appears  to  me  to  be  its  most  marked  special 
feature,  especially  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  Haldons 
intervene  between  the  district  and  the  sea. 

Hanunculus  jmrvijiorus,  Linn.  Exceedingly  abundant  on  open 
down  and  in  stony  field  throughout  the  district,  and  quite  a  feature 
in  the  flora — especially  as  the  foliage  keeps  freshly  green  through 
the  greater  part  of  the  year.  Also  very  common  on  the  coast  of 
South-east  Devon,  near  Sidmouth,  at  Budleigh  Salterton,  and  on 
Dawlish  Warren. 

Cardamine  impatiens,  Linn.  In  "  Teign  Lane,"  Trusham, 
where  it  was  discovered  by  Mr.  T.  E.  Archer  Briggs  in  May  last, 
while  the  plants  were  still  only  an  inch  or  two  high.  Long  known 
by  the  Eev.  H.  Eoberts  at  Ashton,  in  a  lane  parallel  to  Teign 
Lane,  but  from  two  to  three  miles  to  the  north  of  it ;  and  on  his 
authority  recorded  for  South  Devon  in  '  Topogr.  Bot.'  Li  Teign 
Lane  this  year  it  flowered  freely,  from  the  middle  of  June  to  the 
end  of  September,  along  the  dry  bushy  bank  for  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  or  more. 

Barbarea  intermedia,  Boreau.  In  Trusham,  Ashton,  and 
Christowe  parishes  ;  rather  frequent  in  waste  spots  and  in  rocky 
ground,  especially  by  the  river  Teign ;  but  never  many  plants 
together.  B.  pracox,  Brown,  is  often  to  be  seen  near  it,  but  is 
most  abundant  in  the  borders  of  stony  fields. 

Teesdalia  nudicauHs,  Brown.  Very  common  throughout  the 
district  in  bare  rocky  ground,  and  not  infrequent  in  thin  copses. 

Viola  odorata,  Linn,  (with  purple  flowers).  Very  abundant  at 
the  Chudleigh  Eocks,  but  occurs  nowhere  else  in  the  district,  so 
far  as  I  have  yet  seen.  The  more  common  variety  (b.  alba  of 
Lond.  Cat.,  ed.  7)  is  fairly  general  in  woods  and  lanes.  The  lilac 
form,  which  on  chalk  in  Dorset  and  South  Wilts  I  have  always 
found  (without  difficulty,  though  usually  in  small  quantity)  growing 
with  the  purple  and  the  white,  seems  quite  absent  here.  The 
Chudleigh  Eocks  are  also  remarkable  for  the  great  abundance  of 
F.  Beichenbachiana  to  be  found  there — almost  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  more  general  V.  Biviniana ;  the  exact  reverse  of  this 
being  true  at  Trusham,  Ashton,  and  apparently  elsewhere  in  the 
district. 

Viola  lactea,  Sm.  Common  on  the  Bovey  Heathfield,  on 
Knighton  Heath  (which  is  a  continuation  of  Bovey  Heath),  and 
on  similar  ground  near.  With  it,  but  (so  far  as  I  observed)  only 
on  the  drier  and  more  strictly  heathy  spots,  occurs  a  form  which 
I  suppose  to  be  the  var.  b.  intermedia  of  'Lond.  Cat.,'  ed.  7. 
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Dianthits  Armeria,  Linn.  The  only  species,  I  believe,  for 
which  Trusham  is  named  in  '  Flora  Devoniensis.'  Rather 
frequent  in  stony  bushy  ground  in  Teign  Lane  and  elsewhere  in 
the  parish.  It  lacks  personal  authority  for  South  Devon  in 
'  Topogr.  Bot.' 

Stellaria  aquatica.  Scop.  Trusham.  Only  two  or  three  plants 
along  one  of  the  little  streams  flowing  into  the  Teign. 

Sagina  subulata,  Wimm,  On  Haldon  Hill  and  on  Bovey 
Heathfield.  On  the  south-east  Devon  coast  only  at  DawHsh 
Warren,  and  (in  but  one  spot,  though  in  good  quantity  there)  on 
Peak  Hill,  near  Sidmouth. 

Hypencum  linariifolium,  Vahl.  On  rocks  in  Trusham  and 
Christowe.  The  Trusham  Station  is  not  more  than  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  from  the  Teign.  It  is  of  very  limited  extent,  but  had 
probably  as  many  as  thirty  plants  of  this  rare  St.  John's  wort  in 
flower  from  the  middle  of  June  until  the  beginning  of  October. 
At  the  Christowe  Station — a  rocky  "  Cleave"  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  river,  and  more  than  a  mile  from  its  bank — there  were 
hundreds  of  most  luxuriant  plants  in  July.  There  is  no  previous 
record,  so  far  as  I  can  leai-n,  of  either  of  these  stations.  The  one 
given  on  the  Teign  in  Mr.  Eavenshaw's  *  List'  ("  near  Dimsford 
Bridge")  is  several  miles  further  up  the  river.  It  appears  to  me 
particularly  well  figured  in  Bentham's  '  Illustrated  Hand-book  of 
the  British  Flora;'  and  the  opening  words  of  his  description — 
"  Intermediate  in  some  measure  between  the  trailing  H.  and  the 
common  H." — give  a  good  idea  of  its  appearance  when  flowering. 
But  "  seldom  above  eight  or  ten  inches  high"  does  not  apply  to 
the  Christowe  plants,  which  run  up  freely  to  eighteen  inches  or 
more  ;  though  it  is  true  of  those  which  grow  on  the  more  exposed 
rock  at  Trusham.  In  both  stations,  the  leaves  at  first  are  only 
very  shghtly  (if  at  aU)  revolute  ;  they  have  the  midrib  very  pro- 
minent beneath,  are  somewhat  glaucous  in  hue,  and  remarkably 
blunt,  narrowing  only  shghtly  from  base  to  point.  The  stems 
appear  to  be  uniformly  ascending — never  erect  as  in  H.  perforatum, 
Linn.,  nor  prostrate  as  in  H.  humifusuni,  Linn.,  and  (I  should  be 
disposed  to  add)  obscurely  two-edged,  though  authorities  seem 
agreed  in  calling  them  terete.  There  is  a  rigid  look  about  the 
whole  plant,  and  a  regularity  of  outline  in  the  leaves  and  in  the 
especially  bright  yeUow  petals,  which  mark  the  species  off  at  first 
sight  from  all  other  British  ones.  The  peculiar  resinous  smell  so 
characteristic  of  the  Tutsan  is  very  strong  in  this  species. 

Hypericum  hirsutum,  Linn.  Nowhere  in  the  district,  except 
nea-r  Chudleigh  ;   there  it  is  frequent. 

Geranium  pusillum,  Linn.  One  of  the  commonest  species  at 
Trusham,  in  aU  the  barer  fields  and  stony  waste  places  ;  also  in 
the  parishes  of  Ashton  and  Doddiscombe  Leigh  (next  beyond  to 
the  north-west),  and  on  the  Chudleigh  Eock's. 

Geranium  lucidum,  Linn.  The  extreme  abundance  of  this  is 
quite  another  feature  in  the  flora  of  the  district,  and  one  that  can 
hardly  fail  to  catch  {he  eye    of   even   non-botanical  observers. 
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Covering  wall  and  hedgebank,  and  occupying  every  favourable  spot 
in  the  woods. 

Geranium  Robertianum,  Linn,,  var.  b.  modestum.  Well-marked 
specimens  of  this  variety  from  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
the  Christowe  Hypericimi  linariifolium.  There  were  plants  of 
typical  G.  Robertianum  growing  close  by,  and  I  could  see  nothing 
in  the  respective  situations  of  the  two  forms  to  account  for 
the  variation.  Is  there  any  other  distinctly  inland  station  on 
record  for  it  ?  Here  it  cannot  be  less  than  ten  miles  from  the  sea 
coast. 

Oxalis  corniculata,  Linn.  I  cannot  but  regard  this  as  truly 
indigenous  at  Trusham.  Elsewhere  in  South  Devon,  as  also  in 
West  Cornwall  and  Dorset,  it  has  always  seemed  to  me  a  mere 
garden  "escape,"  But  in  Trusham  it  not  only  occurs  in  con- 
siderable quantity  in  three  of  the  lanes,  but  I  also  find  it  on  a 
bare  furzy  down,  where  it  certainly  looks  quite  as  much  a 
"  native"  as  the  Piumex  Acetosella,  Sedimi  anrflicum,  and  Geraniwn 
imsillum,  which  grow  beside  it.  This  plant  finds  no  place  in 
'Topogr.  Bot,' 

Trifolium  subterraneum,  Linn.  Remarkably  abundant  in 
South-east  Devon  generally,  and  in  Trusham  and  its  neighbour- 
hood especially.  In  Trusham  the  turf,  wherever  undisturbed, 
is  as  a  rule  full  of  it,  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  the  commoner 
species — T.  pratense,  Linn.,  and  2\  repens,  Linn.  In  some  of  the 
more  stony  fallows,  however,  and  on  the  open  downs,  T.Jiliforme, 
Linn.,  and  T.  ylomeratum,  Linn.,  dispute  the  ground  with  it. 
T.  striatum,  Linn.,  T.  arvense,  Linn,,  and  T.  procumbens,  Linn., 
are  also  frequent ;  T.  minus,  Eelhan,  is  to  be  met  with  every- 
where in  lane,  and  wood,  and  field  border  ;  while  in  one  or  two  bare 
rocky  spots  at  Trusham,  and  at  the  Chudleigh  Eocks,  T.  suffo- 
catimi,  Linn,,  is  in  as  great  quantity  as  almost  any  other  species. 
T.  scabrum.,  Linn,,  I  have  found  nowhere  in  the  district  but  at  the 
last-named  station  ;  there,  too,  it  is  abundant  with  most  of  those 
named  above,  T,  lujbridum,  Linn.,  is  rapidly  spreading  through 
the  district.  T.  medium,  Linn,,  I  have  as  yet  observed  only  in 
Ashton  parish,  near  the  Teign. 

Lotus  tenuis,  Kit.  Inland  in  South  Devon,  only  near  Oak- 
lands,  in  Chudleigh  parish,  where  it  seems  thoroughly  established, 
but  I  suspect  only  as  an  escape  from  cultivation.  At  Exmouth, 
and  near  Woodbury  Eoad  Station  (between  Exmouth  and  Exeter) 
it  grows  freely  along  the  border  of  salt  marshes.  Does  this 
betray  a  special  liking  on  its  part  for  the  seaside  ?  or  has  the 
proximity  of  a  railway  station  in  each  instance  anything  to  do 
with  it  ?  The  extrcmest  form  of  this  plant  that  I  remember  to 
have  seen  was  in  a  somewhat  similar  situation,  viz.,  between  the 
railroad  and  the  backwater  at  Weymouth,  from  the  very  rails  to 
the  water's  edge. 

Lotus  avgustissimus,  Linn.  Very  common  in  Trusham,  Ashton, 
and  Henuock  parishes,  in  company  with  some  of  the  rarer  trefoils 
named  above ;  especially  on  open  downs  and  iu  rocky  bushy 
places  and  borders  of  stony  fields.     In  some  of  these  stations  it 
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can  hardly  be  less  tlian  a  distance  of  eleven  or  twelve  miles  from 
tlie  sea.  I  should  be  glad  to  learn  how  far  inland  this  little  Lotus 
and  Trifolium  siiffocatum,  Linn.,  have  been  found  by  other  botanists. 
Mr.  Briggs  (in  Journ.  Bot.  for  Nov.  1874,  p.  328)  says  that  about 
Plymouth  he  has  never  seen  either  L.  angustissimus,  Linn.,  or 
L.  hispidus,  Desf.,  "at  more  than  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from 
salt  water."  The  latter  species  I  have  met  with  at  only  one 
South-east  Devon  station, — on  high  ground  near  the  left  bank 
of  the  Otter,  at  about  a  mile  from  the  river's  mouth,  on  just 
such  a  spot  as  he  speaks  of  for  it,  "  old  unbroken  land  patched  with 
furze." 

Oniithopns  perpusillus,  Linn.  This  species  and  Sedum  anglicum, 
Huds.,  and  two  or  three  of  the  trefoils  (especially  T.  glomeratum 
and  T.  striatum,  or  T.  arrense),  are  the  almost  unfailing  companions 
of  Teesdalia  nudicaulis,  Brown.  A  Httle  careful  search,  especially 
if  there  is  a  furze  bush  near  for  shelter,  will  generall}'  add  a 
plant  or  two  of  Corydalis  claviculata,  DC, — a  very  local  species  in 
my  experience  in  the  south-west  of  England. 

Lathyrus  Nissolia,  Linn.  In  Trusham  parish,  on  bushy  rocky 
ground  above  the  Teign ;  but  apparently  in  no  great  quantity. 

Potentilla  procumbens,  Sibth.  Li  Trusham,  Chudleigh,  and 
Ashton  parishes  ;  on  roadside  banks,  not  uncommon.  This  plant 
lacks  personal  authority  for  South  Devon  in  '  Topogr.  Bot.,'  and 
Mr.  Briggs  tells  me  that  he  has  not  met  with  it  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Plymouth.  In  some  stations  I  have  found  P.  reptans, 
Linn.,  close  by,  and  occasionally  a  form  somewhat  intermediate 
between  these  two ;  but  where  I  have  seen  P.  Torrmntilla,  Schenk., 
I  have  always  looked  for  procumbens  in  vain. 

Potentilla  argent ea,  Lion.  There  is,  I  beheve,  no  record  of  this 
having  been  found  in  Devonshire  previous  to  my  discovery  of  it  at 
Trusham  just  a  year  ago.  Singularly  enough  it  is  quite  frequent 
in  this  parish,  where  I  now  know  at  least  six  distinct  stations  for 
it  at  some  distance  from  each  other ;  and  yet  beyond  the  parish 
I  have  so  far  searched  for  it  in  vain.  It  likes  situations  similar 
to  those  in  which  I  find  Dianthus  Armeria,  Linn.,  i.e.  rocky  bushy 
banks  and  the  comers  of  stony  fields. 

Pyrus  torminalis,  Elirh.  At  the  Chudleigh  Rocks,  and  by  road- 
side and  in  wood  in  Hennock  and  Chudleigh  parishes.  Probably 
not  uncommon  elsewhere  in  the  district,  as  I  may  easUy  have 
overlooked  it  in  mistake  for  Acer  campestre,  Linn.,  (which  is 
very  common  in  this  part  of  the  county),  especially  as  I  have 
not  found  it  in  flower,  perhaps  from  its  being  usually  cut  back 
too  soon. 

Epilobium  lanceolatum,  S.  &  M.  Mr.  Briggs  pointed  out  to  me 
some  young  plants  of  this  species  in  May  last  on  the  Chudleigh 
side  of  the  little  '•  Bramble  Brook,"  which  separates  that  parish 
from  Trusham.  At  about  a  mile  from  that  station  we  afterwards 
came  upon  it  in  Hennock  parish,  and  a  day  or  two  after  we  saw 
it  in  considerable  quantity  in  and  about  Bovey  Tracey.  I  have 
since  found  very  handsome  specimens  of  it  in  Christowe  parish, 
in  the  same  "  Cleave"  which  produces  Hypericum  linariifolium  in 
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sucli  abundance,  and  by  the  Teign  ;  and  again,  six  or  seven  miles 
north-east  of  that,  on  a  high  bank  by  the  roadside  between  Ide 
and  Exeter,  less  than  a  mile  from  the  city. 

Epilobium  tetraijonum,  Linn.  In  Ashton  and  Chudleigh 
parishes  ;  frequent  near  the  town. 

Callitriche  ohtusangula,  Le  Gal.  Found  by  Mr.  Briggs  and 
myself  in  a  deep  pool  by  the  Teign  in  Ashton  parish,  and  in 
another  pool  by  the  same  river  below  Chudleigh  Bridge.  Not 
recorded  for  South  Devon  in  '  Topogr.  Bot.' 

Petroselinum  segetum,  Koch.,  and  Sison  Amomum,  Linn.  Both 
frequent  in  the  district ;  as  also  about  Exmouth  and  Lympstone. 

CEnanthe  pimpinelloides,  Linn.  Frequent  through  the  district 
in  meadows,  and  occasionally  in  dry  bushy  places.  It  is  also 
certainly  not  very  rare  along  the  south-east  Devon  coast,  as  I 
have  found  it  on  the  cliffs  at  Salcombe  Hill,  near  Sidmouth  ;  at 
Budleigh  Salterton,  at  Exmouth,  and  between  Lympstone  and 
Topsham.  At  Exmouth  I  was  surprised  to  find  an  unmistakable 
specimen  of  it  in  a  salt  marsh. 

Torilis  infesta,  Spreng.  In  the  parishes  of  Trusham  and 
Ashton ;  but  so  far  as  I  have  seen  only  in  cultivated  fields. 
Lacks  personal  authority  for  South  Devon  in  '  Topogr.  Bot.' 

CJmrophyllum  Anthriscus,  Lam.  This  species,  certainly  un- 
common or  very  local  in  the  south-west  of  England,  is  to  be 
found  in  considerable  quantity  in  a  waste  spot  or  two  in  Trusham 
parish.  The  only  other  station  in  the  county  where  I  have  seen 
it  is  between  Mount  Pleasant  and  Dawlish  Warren. 

Smyrnium  Olusatrum,  Linn.  Well  established  in  and  about 
Trusham  Churchyard,  and  at  Ashton.  A  garden  "escape?" 
By  the  sea  I  have  seen  it  near  Dawlish,  Lympstone,  Exmouth, 
and  Budleigh  Salterton. 

Viburnum  Lantana,  Linn.  At  the  Chudleigh  Eocks,  and  near 
Kingsteignton  (between  Chudleigh  and  Newton  Abbot) ;  but  it 
appears  to  be  rare  in  the  district,  though  frequent  farther  east  in 
the  county.     V.  Ojmlus,  Linn.,  is  much  more  general. 

Rubia  peregrina,  Linn.  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  find  this 
in  Trusham  ;  but  it  is  frequent  in  the  contiguous  parishes  on  all 
sides,  Chudleigh,  Ashton,  and  Christowe. 

Galium  triconie,  With.  In  cultivated  fields  at  Trusham  and 
Ashton.  Introduced  with  seed  ?  Not  recorded  for  South  Devon 
in  '  Topogr.  Bot.' 

Valerianella  carinata,  Lois.  Found  by  Mr.  Briggs,  and  by  him 
pointed  out  to  me,  in  great  quantity  on  a  roadside  wall  by  Bovey 
Tracey  ;  but  I  have  not  been  able  to  discover  it  elsewhere  in  the 
district.  Finds  no  place  in  'Topogr.  Bot,,'  and  in  '  Lond.  Cat.' 
is  printed  in  italics  only,  as  not  an  admitted  "  native "  of  the 
British  Isles. 

Valerianella  Auricula,  DC.  Not  uncommon  in  the  parishes  of 
Trusham  and  Ashton  ;  indeed  I  have  seldom  looked  for  it  in 
vain  wherever  in  this  district  I  have  found  the  commoner  species, 
1'.  dentata,  Kocli.,  in  any  abundance. 
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Carduus  tenuiflorus.  Curt.    At  Asbton  and  Trusliam,  abundant. 

Picris  hieracioides,  Linn.     Asbton  and  Hennock. 

Mentha  gentilis,  Linn.  At  Hennock,  in  rocky  busby  ground 
near  Bott  Tor.     Finds  no  place  as  a  species  in  '  Topogr.  Bot.' 

Melittis  Melvifiophyllum,  Linn.     Frequent  in  tbe  district. 

Myosotis  palustris,  Witb.  I  bave  looked  in  various  parts  of  tbe 
district  for  tbis  species,  but  so  far  in  vain.  M.  caspitosa,  Scbultz., 
is  tbe  usual  "wet  land  form ;  but  I  bave  found  J/,  repetis,  Don., 
in  one  meadow  on  tbe  Hennock  side  of  tbe  Teign,  and  at  Cbristowe. 

Primula  officinalis,  Linn.,  and  Plantago  media,  Linn.,  are 
apparently  also  absent  from  tbe  district ;  far  tbe  commonest 
Plantago  in  all  tbe  unenclosed  and  wilder  parts  being  P.  Coro- 
nopus,  Linn. 

Rumex  pidcher,  Linn.  Frequent  at  Trusbam  and  at  tbe 
Cbudleigb  Kocks. 

Carpinus  Betulus,  Linn.  Occurs  ratber  frequently  in  tbe 
parisbes  of  Trusbam  and  Cbudleigb,  on  Haldon  Hill,  and  by  tbe 
Kiver  Teign.  How  far  it  may  claim  to  be  indigenous  in  most  or 
in  any  of  tbese  stations  I  do  not  feel  competent  to  say.  Li 
'  Topogr.  Bot.'  Soutb  Devon  is  one  of  tbe  many  vice-counties 
bracketed  at  tbe  end  of  tbe  records  for  tbis  tree  witb  tbe  note — 
"  Recorded,  but  usually  as  an  aben." 

Spiranthes  autumnalis,  Eicb.  On  an  open  down  at  Trusbam 
and  at  Asbton.  Lacks  personal  autbority  for  Soutb  Devon  in 
♦  Topogr.  Bot.' 

Luzula  Forsteri,  DC.  Very  abundant  ;  indeed  quite  tbe 
commonest  Luzula  tbrougbout  tbe  district.  L.  pilosa,  WUld., 
occurs  on  Cbudleigb  Eocks,  and  (somewbat  sparingly)  in  otber 
parts  of  Cbudleigb  parisb.  But  elsewbere  in  tbe  district,  except 
on  Haldon  Hill,  I  bave  not  bitberto  met  witb  it,  L.  Forsteri 
taking  its  place  in  wood  and  lane. 

Scirpus  sylvaticus,  Linn.  By  tbe  Eiver  Teign,  in  Trusbam 
and  Asbton  parisbes. 

Carex  lavigata,  Sm.  One  of  tbe  commonest  Carices  tbrougb- 
out tbe  district,  as  apparently  in  otber  parts  of  Soutb  Devon. 

Gastridium  leudujerum,  Gaud.  In  Trusbam  parisb,  on  a  dry 
bank  by  tbe  roadside  ;  a  good  many  plants,  but  in  a  very  confined 
station.  On  a  beatb,  bowever,  between  Trusbam  and  Asbton, 
and  also  all  over  a  stony  field  near  it,  it  grows  in  tbe  greatest 
profusion.  On  tbe  soutb-east  Devon  coast  I  laiow  only  one  station 
for  it — at  Exmoutb,  near  tbe  cricket-ground. 

Agrostis  setacea,  Curtis.  A  frequent  grass  tbrougbout  tbe 
district,  and  wbere  found  usually  most  abundant. 

Avena  pubescens,  Linn.,  is  apparently  absent,  as  well  as  tbe 
rarer  A.  pratensis,  Linn. 

Poa  nemoralis,  Linn.  Frequent  at  Trusbam,  Cbristowe.  and 
tbe  Cbudleigb  Eocks.  Lacks  personal  autbority  for  Soutb  Devon 
in  '  Topogr.  Bot.' 

Poa  compressa,  Linn.     On  dry  banks  in  Teign  Lane,  Trusbam. 

Triticujn  caninum,  Huds.     In  a  wood  by  tbe  Cbudleigb  Eocks 
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in  some  quantity.  Lacks  personal  authority  for  South  Devon  in 
'  Topogr.  Bot.' 

Asplcnium  septentrionale,  Hull.  On  high  rocks  between  Chud- 
leigh  and  Dartmoor — a  station  discovered  by  the  Rev.  H.  Eoberts 
several  years  ago,  and  kindly  shown  by  him  to  me  in  July  last. 
Not  recorded  for  South  Devon  in  '  Topogr.  Bot.' 

Asplenium  lanceolatum,  Huds.  On  granite  rocks  in  Hennock 
parish. 

Aspidium  aculeatum,  Sw.  On  shady  banks  in  Hennock  and 
Dunchideock  parishes,  but  very  scarce  ;  the  common  species  of 
this  genus  in  this  district,  as  apparently  in  South-east  Devon 
generally,  being  A.  angular e,  Willd. 

II. — Mabitime. 

The  following  records  are  the  result-,  not  of  a  twelve  months' 
stay  in  one  place,  but  of  occasional  visits  to  different  points  on 
the  coast  from  Axmouth  to  Dawlish,  made  at  uncertain  intervals 
from  1872  to  1877 ;  but  chiefly  (from  Sidmouth  as  a  centre)  in 
the  spring  of  1876,  and  (from  Exmouth  as  a  centre)  in  the  early 
part  of  August,  1877.  Some  of  the  less  common  plants  observed 
during  these  visits  are  mentioned  with  maritime  as  well  as  inland 
stations  in  the  preceding  notes ;  and  to  these  no  further  reference 
is  made  in  what  follows  here. 

Nuphar  lutea,  Sm.  In  the  River  Clyst,  by  the  village  of  Clyst 
St.  Mary,  near  Topsham ;  frequent.  The  same  river  is  given  for 
it  in  '  Flora  Devoniensis.'  Lacks  personal  authority  for  South 
Devon  in  '  Topogr.  Bot.' 

Crambe  maritima,  Linn.  Cliffs  between  Sidmouth  and  Sal- 
combe  Beach  ;  fairly  abundant,  but  mostly  out  of  reach,  in  May, 
1876.     Station  given  in  '  Flora  Devoniensis.' 

Diplotaxis  tenuifolia,  DC.     Exmouth  Harbour  ;  a  few  plants. 

Cochlearia  anglica,  Linn.  In  great  abundance  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  River  Axe,  between  the  village  of  Axmouth  and  the  mouth 
of  the  river.  Also  near  Ottermouth,  and  by  the  stream  at  Wood- 
bury Road  station. 

Cerastium  semidecandrwn,  L.  This  chickweed,  so  rare  about 
Plymouth  (see  Journ.  Bot.,  No.  143,  p.  32),  and  which  in  '  Topogr. 
Bot.'  is  queried  for  South  Devon,  is  exceedingly  abundant  on 
Dawlish  Warren  and  at  Budleigh  Salterton.  It  is  also  to  be  found 
in  some  quantity,  and  of  very  large  size,  near  the  top  of  Salcombe 
Hill,  Sidmouth ;  but  both  in  that  neighbourhood  and  in  most 
parts  of  the  South-east  Devon  coast  it  appears  much  less  general 
than  the  very  common  C  tctramlrum,  Curt.,  which  also  prevails 
inland,  on  Haldon  Hill  and  at  the  Chudleigh  Rocks,  where 
C.  Hemidecandrum  seems  wholly  absent.  C.  jmmihim,  Curt.,  which 
Mr.  Towusend  has  found  near  Torquay,  I  have  looked  for  in  vain 
further  east.  On  Dawlish  Warren  the  unfailing  companion  of 
C.  semidecandrum  is  the  Stellaria  media,  b.  Boripana. 

liypencum  montanum,  L.  Frequent  between  Seaton  and 
Beer. 

Malva    rotundi/olia,  L.      This    mallow,    which    Mr.     Briggs 
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speaks  of  (in  Joum.  Bot,,  Dec,  1873,  p.  374)  as  "  an  uncommon 
plant  in  South-west  Devon,"  I  have  as  yet  found  only  on 
Exmouth  Sands  in  South-east  Devon. 

Radiola  millegrana,  Sm.  On  Dawlish  Warren  with  Centunculus 
minimus. 

Erodium  tnoschatum,  Herit.  At  Dawlish,  near  the  Coast-guard 
Station,  and  (with  E.  cicutariwn)  on  the  sands  near  Exmouth 
Harbour. 

Medicago  maculata,  Sibth.  Abundant  at  Exmouth,  Sidmouth, 
and  Davrlish  Warren.  Apparently  general  on  South-east  Devon 
coast.     Also  in  great  quantity  at  the  Chudleigh  Rocks. 

TrigoneUa  orruthopodioides,  DC.  At  Seaton  and  on  Dawlish 
Warren. 

Tri/olium  frafriferum,  L.  Borders  of  salt  marshes  at  Ex- 
mouth and  Budleigh  Salterton.  Lacks  personal  authority  for 
South  Devon  in  'Topogr.  Bot.'  T.  scabrum  is  abundant  at  Seaton 
and  Exmouth :  T.  striatum  on  Salcombe  Hill  (Sidmouth) ;  and 
T.  subterraneuM  on  most  parts  of  the  South-east  Devon  coast. 

Vicia  bithytiica,  Li.,  with  b.  angustifolia  intermixed,  is  fairly 
abundant  at  Salcombe  Beach  (east  of  Sidmouth) ;  between  Ex- 
mouth and  Strait  Point;  and  on  the  other  side  of  Exmouth, 
between  it  and  Lympstone.  Lathyrus  Aphaca,  L.,  which  lacks 
personal  authority  for  South  Devon  in  '  Topogr.  Bot.,'  and  L.  syl- 
vestris,  L.  (abundant  also  on  "  the  LandsUp "  to  the  east  of 
Axmouth)  grow  with  this  vet<;h  on  Salcombe  Beach,  and  in  the 
ravine  there  opening  to  the  sea.  I  also  found  one  plant  of 
L.  Aphaca  on  the  cliflfs  on  Peak  Hill  to  the  west  of  Sidmouth.  In 
'  Flora  Devoniensis  '  "  Cliffs  near  Sidmouth"  is  one  of  two  Devon 
stations  given  for  it. 

(Enanthe  Lachenalii,  Gmel.  Among  J  uncus  maritimus  between 
Lympstone  and  Topsham,  and  on  DawUsh  Warren. 

Coitaurea  Calcitrapa,  L.  In  a  sandy  field  by  iiie  sea  to  the 
east  of  Exmouth,  as  recorded  in  '  Flora  Devoniensis.*  There 
were  several  tall  much-branched  plants  there  in  August,  1877. 
Lacks  personal  authority  for  South  Devon  in  *  Topogr.  Bot.' 

Hypochwris  ylabra,  L.  In  considerable  quantity  on  Dawlish 
Warren  and  at  Exmouth  (near  the  Harbour).  Lacks  personal 
authority  for  South  Devon  in  '  Topogr.  Bot.' 

Erythrcm  pulcJieUa,  Fries.  At  Exmouth  and  on  DawUsh 
Warren  ;  also  inland  on  a  heath  between  Trusham  and  Ashton. 

Chlora  peifuliata,  L.  On  Salcombe  Beach,  to  the  east  of  Sid- 
mouth. Apparently  a  rare  plant  in  South-east  Devon.  Lacks 
personal  authority  for  South  Devon  in  '  Topogr.  Bot.' 

Veronica  AnagaUis,  L.  Appears  to  be  quite  local  in  South-east 
Devon,  where  I  have  found  it  only  by  the  Paver  Clyst  (near  Top- 
sham)  and  near  Exmouth ;  both  which  stations  are  named  for  it 
in  •  Flora  Devoniensis.' 

Lithospermum  purpureo-camdeum,  L.  Overrunning  dense  thickets 
in  the  ravine  (referred. to  above)  which  opens  to  the  sea  at  Sal- 
combe Beach.  Lacks  personal  authority  for  South  Devon  in 
'  Topogr.  Bot.' 
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Cynoglossum  officinale,  L.  On  the  "Landslip  "to  the  east  of 
Axmouth,  and  at  Seaton.  Lacks  personal  authority  for  South 
Devon  in  '  Topogr.  Bot.' 

Statice  Limonium,  L.  Near  Exmouth,  between  Lympstone  and 
Topsham  ;  and  on  Dawlish  Warren.  In  the  last-named  station, 
on  sand  washed  by  high  tides,  grows  in  plenty  a  singularly  stunted 
form,  from  one  and  a  half  to  three  inches  high,  with  leaves  mostly 
less  than  an  inch  long,  and  very,  compact  inflorescence.  Quite 
near,  but  amongst  masses  of  Juncus  maritimus,  the  species  runs  up 
to  a  height  of  seven  or  eight  inches  or  more,  having  the  lower 
branches  mostly  flowerless,  and  (in  some  of  the  specimens)  remark- 
ably lax  spikelets,  reminding  one  of  S.  bahusiensis.  Lacks  personal 
authority  for  South  Devon  in  '  Topogr.  Bot.' 

Salicornia  radicans,  Sm.  Spreads  for  some  distance  on  the 
north  side  of  Dawlish  Warren,  over  sand  washed  by  high  tides. 
It  is  not  recorded  for  South  Devon  in  '  Topogr.  Bot. ;'  nor  has  it, 
I  believe,  been  reported  from  either  Devon  or  Cornwall.  Between 
it  and  the  drier  part  of  the  Warren  occur  in  great  quantity  both 
typical  8.  herhacea,  L.,  and  its  variety  b.  procumbens. 

Chenopodium  olidum,  Curt.  Very  common  at  Exmouth,  where 
C.  murale,  L.,  also  occurs  in  some  quantity  about  the  Harbour. 

Etiphorhia  Paralias,  L.  Exmouth  sands,  near  the  Harbour ; 
a  few  plants  only.  Lacks  personal  authority  for  South  Devon  in 
'  Topogr.  Bot.' 

Zostera  viarina,  L.,  b.  angustifolia.  Abundant  between  Ex- 
mouth and  Lympstone,  as  reported  in  Mr.  Ravenshaw's  '  List.' 
The  species  lacks  personal  authority  for  South  Devon  in 
'  Topogr.  Bot.' 

Sacjittaria  sagittifolia,  L.  In  the  River  Clyat,  near  Clyst  St. 
Mary;  as  reported  in  *  Flora  Devoniensis.'  Queried  for  South 
Devon  in  '  Topogr.  Bot.' 

Trichonema  ColumncB,  Reich.  Very  abundant  in  its  well-known 
station,  Dawlish  Warren,  in  1876  and  1877. 

Allium  vineale,  b.  bulbiferum.  On  the  sands  between  Exmouth 
and  Strait  Point,  frequent. 

Schanus  nigricans,  L.  Clayey  banks  at  Salcombe  Beach,  east 
of  Sidmouth.  Lacks  personal  authority  for  South  Devon  in 
'  Topogr.  Bot.' 

Carex  distans,  L.,  and  C.  extensa.  Good.  In  salt  marshes  at 
Budleigh  Salterton  and  Exmouth ;  the  latter  very  abundant  at 
Exmouth  (the  station  given  for  it  in  '  Flora  Devoniensis'),  as  also 
between  Lympstone  and  Topsham. 

Echinochloa  Cnis-galli,  Beauv.,  and  Setaria  viridis,  Beauv. 
Together  on  waste  ground  near  some  new  buildings  at  Exmouth. 

Phleum  armarium,  L.  Abundant  on  Dawlish  Warren  and 
Exmouth  sands.  Lacks  personal  authority  for  South  Devon  in 
'  Topogr.  Bot.' 

Festuca  uniglumis.  Soland.  On  Exmouth  sands,  as  reported  in 
'  Flora  Devoniensis  ;'  near  the  flagstaff.  F.  rubra,  b.  arenaria,  is 
also  abundant  at  Exmouth  and  along  the  neighbouring  coast. 
Both  lack  personal  authority  for  South  Devon  hi  '  Topogr.  Bot.' 
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Triticum  junceuvi,  L.  This,  whicli  as  a  segregate  has  no  record 
for  South  Devon  in  '  Topogr.  Bot.,'  is  abundant  on  the  sands  at 
Exmouth  and  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  also  on  Dawhsh  Warren. 
With  it  near  Exmouth  are,  at  least,  two  other  distinct  maritime 
forms  of  Triticum  which  I  believe  to  be  T.  punyeiis,  Pers.,  and  the 
littoral  form  of  T.  repens  {T.  littureum,  Schum.).  What  appears  to 
me  yet  another  form  occurs  in  some  quantity  on  the  sands  between 
Exmouth  and  Strait  Point,  and  this  I  think  may  be  T.  acutum,  DC. 
But,  I  should  add,  the  only  maritime  form  of  this  genus  which  I 
feel  able  clearly  to  identify  is  T.  junceum  proper. 

Lepturus  Jilifurmis,  Trin.  Frequent  at  Exmouth,  Dawlish 
Warren,  and  Budleigh  Salterton. 

Elymrts  arenarixis,  L.  Apparently  absent  now  from  South 
Devon.  My  search  for  this  rare  grass  and  for  Euphorbia  Peplis, 
L.,  (both  reported  in  '  Flora  Devoniensis'  for  Exmouth,)  was  verj' 
close  there  and  on  Dawlish  Warren  in  August  last ;  but  it  proved 
wholly  unsuccessful. 


SHOET  NOTES. 

PkO&A  MOLLIS,  5///.,  ic,  IN  NoRTHAMPTONSHiBE. — By  the  bordcrs 
of  Plain  Woods,  five  miles  west  of  Northampton,  Rosa  »«<>//«  occurs 
plentifully,  not  only  in  the  hedgerows,  but  also  about  the  wood 
itself.  This  Rose  appears  to  be  more  widely  distributed  than  was 
formerly  considered.  Mr.  Baker  has  named  some  Roses  that  I 
have  gathered  during  the  year  in  this  county.  They  include  Rosa 
coriifolia,  Fries.,  from  hedgerows  between  Gayton  and  Rothers- 
thorpe  ;  R.  arvatica,  Bak.,  stone-pit  near  Northampton  ;  R.  lerticiUa- 
cantha,  Merat,  (not  the  type)  fr-om  the  Nene  Banks ;  R.  implexa, 
Gren.,  east  slopes  of  Boro  Hill  at  about  400  feet.  R.  tomciiUJla, 
L.,  about  Gayton.  R.  pimpindlifoUa,  L.,  is  frequent  near  the  top 
of  Boro  Hill,  about  750  feet ;  and  also  grows  spaiingly  in  Harleston 
Fu's.  R.  micrantha,  Sm.,  is  not  infrequent  in  Whittlewood  and 
the  other  Forests. — G.  C.  Druce. 


Paeinarium  dillexifouum,  R.  Br. — Steudel  has  quoted  from 
WaUich  (Cat.  7520)  the  name  of  this  species,  which  he  gives  as  a 
synonym  of  Petrocarya  dillenifolia,  Steud.  The  tvpe-specimen 
consists  merely  of  thi-ee  leaves  gathered  by  Walhch  himself 
"  in  montibus  Peuang."  I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
these  leaves  belong  to  a  plant  of  very  different  afl&uity,  namely, 
Dipttrocarpus  coryiutus,  Dyer,  Fl.  Brit.  Ind.  i.  296,  the  diagnosis 
of  which  is  fomided  on  fruiting  specimens  collected  by  Maingay  at 
Malacca. — W.  T.  Thiseltox  Dyer. 
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Notices  ol  §3oolts  antr  i^ttnous* 


Guide  dii  Botaniste  en  Beh/ique  (})Iantes  vivantes  et  fossilcs).  Par 
Feancois  Crepin.  Bruxelles :  Mayolez.  Paris :  Bailliere. 
(Sm.  8vo,  pp.  494). 

This  book  is  planned  somewliat  on  the  lines  of  the  first  volume 
of  M.  Germain  de  Saint-Pierre's  '  Guide  du  Botaniste,'  published 
at  Paris  in  1852,  and  is  intended  to  form  a  handbook  of  instruction 
and  general  botanical  information,  especially  for  those  commencing 
the  study.  The  book  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  first  relating 
to  Botany  generally,  the  second  to  Belgium  exclusively.  In  the 
former  we  find  successively  treated  of — excursions,  the  collection 
of  plants,  the  formation  of  herbaria,  exchanges,  writing  for  pub- 
lication and  the  correction  of  printers'  proofs  ;  then  follow  direc- 
tions for  the  study  of  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  plants,  then- 
geography,  and  a  classified  catalogue  of  the  bodks,  periodicals,  &c., 
most  useful  in  a  botanist's  library.  The  study  of  fossil  plants 
follows,  and  is  treated  in  the  same  order  at  considerable  length : 
this  is  a  novel  feature  in  works  of  this  description. 

The  second  part  is  of  more  interest,  and  though  devoted  to 
Belgium  must  prove  useful  to  botanists  of  other  countries.  We 
have  first  a  succinct  history  of  the  progress  of  Botany  in  Belgium 
from  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  to  the  present  time, 
and  this  is  followed  by  an  account  of  the  existing  museums, 
gardens,  libraries,  and  otlier  botanical  establishments  of  the 
country.  The  botanical  geography  of  Belgium  is  exhibited  in  a 
very  interesting  essay,  which  occupies  a  considerable  space,  and  is 
followed  by  lists  of  species  to  be  found  during  excursions  into  the 
various  districts.  In  connexion  with  this  portion  of  the  book  is  a 
complete  catalogue  of  all  the  fossil  plants  of  Belgium  at  present 
known,  and  indications  of  the  principal  localities  where  they  may 
be  obtained.  The  volume  concludes  with  a  general  classified 
bibliography  of  the  books  and  papers  of  Belgian  botanists,  which 
occupies  67  pages. 

Most  young  botanists  have  felt  the  want  of  some  such  guide  as 
this  when  entering  alone,  as  so  many  do,  on  a  study  which 
appears  to  bristle  with  difficulties.  M.  Crepin's  book  well 
supplies  what  is  wanted  ;  there  is  room  for  one  of  a  similar 
character  intended  for  English  readers.  H.  T. 


Introdtiction  to  Botanic  Teachings  at  the  Schoob  of  Victoria.  By 
Baron  Ferd.  von  Mueller,  Government  Botanist.  Mel- 
bourne, 1877.     (8vo,  pp.  152). 

This  little  book  is  deserving  of  note  and  commendation.  It  is 
intended  as  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  plants  in  elementary 
schools,  the  author's  experience  having  convinced  him  that  the 
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only  method  of  rendering  such  study  "  agreeable  and  lastingly 
fruitful"  consists  in  arousing  the  pupils'  interest  in  the  discrimi- 
nation of  the  native  plants  of  their  locahty.  A  '  Victorian  School- 
Flora,'  commenced  by  the  author  with  this  object,  is  postponed 
for  the  pubhcation  of  this  more  elementary  treatise.  In  this  each 
large  Order  of  the  flora  of  Victoria  is  taken  up  and  described  in  a 
plain  but  attractive  manner.  The  Gum-trees  (Eucah/ptus),  as 
forming  the  chief  timber-trees  of  the  Austrahan  Continent,  are 
taken  first,  and  other  Victorian  genera  of  Myrtacea  follow.  The 
second  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  Wattles  {Acacia)  and  other  Leffti- 
viinos(£  ;  the  third  to  the  She-oaks  (Casuarina),  and  so  on  through 
twenty-two  chapters.  The  subjects  are  well  illustrated  by  clear 
large  woodcuts, .  mostly  copied  from  the  plates  of  the  author's 
'  Plants  of  Victoria ' :  most  of  these  are  of  course  quite  unfamihar, 
even  by  name,  to  the  majority  of  Enghsh  botanists  ;  and  indeed  it 
cannot  fail  to  strike  all  as  remarkable  to  see  species  unknown  to 
Science  within  the  lifetime  of  the  present  generation  now  used  as 
illustrations  of  elementary  facts  m  a  book  for  school- children.  In 
Europe  we  have  become  accustomed  to  the  weU-known  stock 
illustrations  ;  but  it  is  natural  and  right  that  our  colonies  should 
make  their  own  text-books,  and  use  the  plants  which  grow  on 
their  own  soil.  As  one  of  the  first  productions  of  its  class  in  a 
British  colony,  therefore,  the  present  treatise  has  a  particular 
interest.  H.  T. 


Bdtrdge   zur   Entwickelungsgeschichte  der  FUrhten,  von    E.    Stahl, 
Heft  n.  (A.  FeUx,  Leipzig,  1877). 

The  fii-st  part  of  this  work,  which  dealt  with  the  Collemacea,  and 
more  especially  with  the  question  of  then-  reproduction,  was  noticed 
in  the  Joiu-nal  for  1877,  p.  284.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the 
results  obtained  were  clearly  in  favour  of  the  sexuality  of  their 
reproduction,  and  as  clearly  confirmative  of  Schwendener's  discovery 
as  they  could  well  be.  In  this  second  part  the  nature  of  the 
Hymenial-gonidia  is  the  subject,  and  in  his  cultivation  "from  spore 
to  spore"  of  the  plants  treated  of.  Dr.  Stahl  has  succeeded  in 
gaining  for  us  a  veiy  complete  knowledge  of  these  until  now  Uttle 
known  organisms.  That  it  was  Nylander  who  fii-st  called  attention 
to  the  constant  occurrence  of  these  Hymenial-gonidia  in  the 
empty  spaces  of  the  perithecia  of  many  pyrenocariJous  hchens, 
appears  strange  when  it  is  made  known  how  ill  theii-  life-history 
agi-ees  with  his  "  anti-Schwendeneristic"  views.  However,  he  did 
Httle  beyond  proclaiming  theii-  existence  ;  and  Fuisting  and  Winter 
were  the  first  to  show  that  the  Hymenial-gonidia  were  the  off- 
spring of  the  Thallus-gonidia.  The  pari  played  by  them  in  the 
vital  economy  of  the  lichen  still  remained  imknown,  and  afforded 
to  one  pariy  a  subject  for  speculation  and  to  the  other  a  matter  to 
be  rather  avoided  than  othei-wise.  Dr.  Stahl,  not  contented  with 
speculation,  has  now  investigated  them  with  the  following  residts. 

In  the  hymenium  of  Dermatovarpon  Schfrreri,  and  gi'owing 
fi-ce    between    the    asci,    are    to    be    foimd    ^rlobular   Hymenial- 
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gonidia,  which  differ  from  the  Thalhis-gonidia  chiefly  in  being 
smaller,  and  which  are  cast  out  of  the  perithecia  along  with 
the  ripe  spores.  They  natm-ally  fall  in  each  other's  company  ; 
and  if  this  happens  on  a  suitable  substratum,  the  spores 
germinate  and  the  germ-tubes  embrace  the  Hymenial-gonidia, 
which  soon  attain  the  dimensions  of  Thallus-gonidia.  This  is 
admirably  shown  on  Taf.  v.  figs.  6,  8,  9,  10.  With  careful 
cultivation,  a  short  time  suffices  for  the  production  of  the  true 
Dermatocarpon  SchcRreri  with  its  characteristic  thallus.  The  baton- 
shaped  Hymenial-gonidia  of  Polyhlastia  rugulosa,  which  agree  in 
their  characters  with  the  free  algffi  of  the  genus  Stichococcm,  have 
been  observed  to  act  in  an  exactly  similar  manner.  A  small  species 
of  Thelidmm,  until  now  undescribed,  very  often  accompanies  Der- 
matocarpon  SehcBreri,  and  the  gonidia  of  the  former  are  specifically 
identical  with  those  of  the  Dermatocarpon,  If  the  spores  alone  of 
the  Tlielidimn  be  brought  together  with  nothing  but  the  Hymenial- 
gonidia  of  the  DerniatocarjJ07i,  and  be  cultivated  in  the  most  isolated 
manner,  the  result  is  the  thallus  of  the  Thelidium  complete  with 
its  characteristic  spore-fructification.  The  same  alga  (a  species  of 
Pleurococcus)  forms,  then,  the  gonidia  of  these  two  lichens,  i.  e., 
two  species  of  Ascomycetes  can  consort  with  the  same  aJya.  It  will 
not  be  denied  that  the  above  is  a  very  crucial  experiment,  and, 
so  far  as  can  be  seen,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  its  accuracy. 
Its  result  is  one  of  the  most  decided  proofs  that  have  been  given  of 
the  accuracy  of  Schwendener's  views,  and  goes  far  to  strengthen 
this  already  well-grounded  doctrine.  The  carrying  up  of  the 
Hymenial-gonidia  (the  offspring  of  the  Thallus-gonidia),  their 
emission  along  with  the  spores,  and  finally  their  employment  as 
the  Thallus-gonidia  of  the  new  lichen,  form  a  life-history  at  once 
simple  and  beautiful.  G.  M. 


Annates  du  Jardin  Botaniqne  de  Buitenzonj.  Publiecs  par  M.  le  Dr. 
K.  H.  C.  C.  ScHEFFER,  Directeur  de  ce  Jardin.  Vol.  I.  Batavia : 
H.  M.  Van  Dorp  et  Cie.     1876.     (Pp.  182,  tl.  30). 

Though  dated  October,  1876,  this  has  only  lately  come  to  hand. 
Botanists  will  welcome  it  as  good  evidence  that  the  beautiful 
gardens  at  Buitenzorg  are  being  further  utilized  for  scientific  pm-- 
poses.  We  have  in  this  handsome  volume  the  second  part  of  Dr. 
Scheffer's  valuable  Notes  on  Palms  of  the  group  Arccinea;  (which 
seems  to  have  been  wiitten  as  far  back  as  1875),  in  which  he 
describes,  in  their  places,  new  genera  under  the  names  Mischo- 
plilmis,  Groyiophijlliini,,  IViopahMaste,  Pti/chandra,  and  H etcrospathc , 
each  with  a  single  species.  Much  of  this  material  appears  to  have 
been  embodied  m  Beccari's  account  of  New  Guinea  and  Malayan 
Palms  in  his  '  Malesia,'  noticed  in  this  Journal  last  year ;  and 
some  questions  of  priority  in  nomenclature  are  not  unlikely  to 
arise.  The  paper  is  illustrated  with  80  plates,  some  of  details,  but 
chiefly  heliographic  portraits  of  the  trees  themselves  taken  in  the 
garden,  and  very  successfully  managed.  The  other  contents  are : — 
An  enumeration  of  the  plants  of  New  Guinea  (superseded  by  Baron 
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von  iliieller's  more  recent  one),  and  on  two  new  species  of  the 
ciuious  genus  Gfmocaryum,  both  by  Dr.  Scheffer ;  an  account  by 
M.  Teijsmann  of  his  travels  in  New  Guinea  ;  and  notes  by  M.  Bin- 
nendijk  on  ornamental  trees  cultivated  in  the  Buitenzorg  Gardens. 
It  may  be  mentioned  that  all  the  papers  are  in  Latin  or  French. 
Though  the  delay  m  the  publication  of  the  volume  has  been  unfor- 
timate,  its  production  is  verv  creditable  to  the  colonial  press. 

H.  T. 

Herherehex  aur  lea  Orqanes  de  la   Veijetatinit  ilu  Sela/finelia  Martt-nsii, 
Sprimf.     Par-  M.  Treub.     Leide :  Brill.     1877. 

This  paper  goes  over  ground  already  examined  by  Pfeflfer  and 
others,  but  with  greater  fulness  of  detail.  Two  forms  of  temimal 
cell  are  recognised  in  the  stem,  viz.,  the  conical  and  tlie  pyramidal. 
The  autlior  holds  that  in  their  very  early  state  the  young  branches 
have  not  a  terminal  cell,  and  also  that  there  is  no  dichotomous 
ramification  here,  as  Pfeffer  supposes  to  be  the  case,  but  that  the 
branches  are  monopodes  ramif^'ing  periodically  and  forming  two 
rows  of  lateral  members.  He  finds  that  the  root-bearing  axes 
fiist  appear  when  the  branch  near  which  they  are  inserted  is  about 
half-way  between  its  formation  and  the  commencement  of  its 
ramification,  and  that  in  the  earhest  state  seen  by  him  they 
consist  of  two  large  cells  ;  soon,  though,  they  possess  a  terminal 
cell  shaped  like  a  quadrangular  pyramid,  afterwards  replaced  by 
one  havuig  the  form  of  a  quadrangular  prism.  Details  are  given 
of  the  gi-owth  and  development  of  the  stems,  root-bearing  axes, 
roots  and  leaves.  S.  M. 


HUtoire  ilea  Drogues  cVOrigine  Vegetale.  Par  F.  A.  Fluckigeb  et 
D.  Hanbury.  Traduction  de  I'ouvrage  Anglais  '  Pharmaco- 
graphia'  augmentee  de  tres  nombreuses  notes  par  le  Dr.  J.  L. 
DE  Lanessan,  avec  ime  preface  par  H.  Baillon,  et  320 
figiu-es.  Paris :  Octave  Doin.  1878.  2  vols.,  8vo.  (Pp. 
662,  671). 

A  veiy  good  French  translation  of  Fliickiger  and  Hanbury's 
classical  work,  which  has  had  the  advantage  of  revision  by  the 
foiTuer  author.  In  addition,  piinted  in  smaller  tvpe,  are  botanical 
descriptions  of  the  genera  and  species  mentioned  in  the  text,  and 
detailed  accounts  of  the  histology  of  the  diaigs,  both  illustrated 
with  woodcuts,  those  of  minute  anatomy  being  highly  satisfactory. 
A  number  of  additional  substances  are  also  described,  with  the  object 
of  rendering  the  book  more  complete,  or  at  least  better  adapted 
for  a  text-book  in  schools  of  pharmacy  and  medicine  in  France. 

H.  T. 

Contribucion^s  a  la  Flora  del  Paraguay.    By  Sign.  D.  Pabodi. 

The  first  fasciculus  (1877)  consists  of  notes  on  the  Cimvolvulacea; 
a  sketch  of  classification  in  Spanish,  and  descriptions  of  species 
(many  new)  in  Latin.  This  tract  of  32  pages  is  printed  at  Buenos 
Avres. 
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Flora  of  Tropical  Africa,  By  D.  Olivee,  assisted  hj  other  Botanists. 
Vol.  III.  London  :  L.  Eeeve.  (Pp.. 544.) 
This  volume  was  published  last  October.  It  contains  the  orders 
Vmhelliferdd  and  Araliacew  by  Mr.  Hiern,  which  were  printed  so  long 
back  as  1871  (with  the  second  volume),  though  only  now  published  ; 
the  Euhiaceu',  Valerianacea;  and  Dipsacea;,  all  also  by  Mr.  Hiern  ;  the 
Compositai  by  Prof.  Oliver  and  Mr.  Hiern ;  the  Goodenoviea;  by  Mr. 
Hiern  ;  the  CampamdacecD  by  Mr.  Hemsley  ;  the  Kricacea,  Plumba- 
(jinem,  and  Primulacecs  by  Prof.  Oliver ;  the  Mi/rsinea;  and  Sapotacea^ 
by  Mr.  Baker ;  and  the  Khenacea  by  Mr.  Hiem.  The  bulk  of  the 
volume  is,  of  course,  occupied  by  the  great  Orders  PaibiacecB  and  Coni- 
■positm ;  statistics  relating  to  the  former  have  recently  been  published 
by  Mr.  Hiern  in  the  '  Jom-nal  of  the  Lmnean  Society.'         H.  T. 


Pkof.  Perceval  Wright,  in  the  '  Transactions  of  the  Eoyal  Irish 
Academy,'  vol.  xxvi.,  has  described  and  figured  a  chlorophyllous 
unicellular  Alga,  which  is  parasitic  within  the  muc  ais  tubes  of 
Schizonema  Dillwyriii  and  Colletonema  vulgare,  and  the  cells  of 
Calothrix  confercicola  and  Polysiphonia  urceolata.  Cohn  described 
in  1872,  under  the  name  of  Chlorochytrium  Lemnoi,  a  green  ento- 
phyte  in  Lemna-fronds  ;  and  Prof.  Wright  provisionally  places  his 
plant  under  the  same  genus  (as  a  second  species,  C.  Cohnii,  sp.  nov.) 
in  preference  to  making  a  new  one,  though  he  states  that  the  pro- 
cess of  the  formation  of  the  zoospores  is  quite  different,  and  that 
two  kinds  of  zoospores,  large  and  small,  occur. 

In  another  memoir,  Prof.  Wright,  in  describing  a  new  species 
of  Ghytridiacese,  Rhizophydium  Dicksonii,  parasitic  in  the  cells  of 
Ectocarjjus  granulosus,  shows  that  it  is  probable  that  some  of  the 
"  utricular  "  fruits  of  Harvey  and  spores  of  Kiitzing  are,  in  the  true 
Ectocarpi,  in  reality  parasitic  Chytridia. 

Prof.  Farlow,  of  Harvard  University,  continues,  in  the  '  Bulletin 
of  the  Bussey  Institution,'  his  notes  on  diseases  caused  by  Fungi. 
A  plate  is  given  of  Uncinula  spiralis,  a  common  mould  on  Vines, 
especially  in  the  Western  States,  where  it  has  caused  some  damage  : 
its  conidial  form  is  stated  to  be  practically  indistinguishable  from 
Oidium  Tuckeri,  the  grape-mould  of  Europe.  Dr.  Farlow  also,  in 
the  '  Proceedings  of  the  American  Academy,'  supplements  his  list 
of  United  States  Marine  Algas,  published  in  1875.  Many  are  from 
the  west  coast,  and  there  arc  several  novelties  from  California. 

Mr.  HiLLHOusE  pubhshcs  a  hst  of  Bedfordshne  plants  in  the 
'  Transactions  of  the  Nat.  Hist.  Society'  of  that  county,  embody- 
hig  the  additions  during  1876.  The  total  of  Phanerogams  is 
nearly  700. 

In  the  '  Annales  of  the  Lyceum  of  Nat.  Hist,  of  New  York ' 
(vol.  xi.,  no.  12)  is  a  catalogue  of  the  Myxomycetes  of  the 
United  States,  arranged  according  to  Eostatinski's  system  by 
Mr.  M.  C.  Cooke. 

The  2nd  Paa't  of  vol.  xiii.  of  '  Hooker's  Iconos  Plantarum,' 
dated  Pec.  1st,  contains   plates  122G-1250.     Several   mterestmg 
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species  are  described.  Ancrumia,  Harv.  MSS.,  and  Trichlora,  Baker, 
arenew  genera  of  Gillimaceo',  horn.  Chili  and  Peru  respectively ; 
Heterachne,  Benth.,  anew  genus  of  Grasses  founded  on  Poa  ahortira, 
R.  Br.  {H.  Broicnii,  Bentli.)  and  H.  Gulliveri,  Benth.,  the  latter  of 
which  is  figured.  There  are  also  three  species  of  Brown's  genus 
XcuracJme ;  and  Mr.  Bentham's  recent  labours  among  the  Australian 
Grasses  are  further  illustrated  by  another  new  genus,  Plagiosetum, 
foimded  on  Pennisetum  refractum,  F.  M.,  and  by  the  reference  of 
the  curious  dioecious  Neurachne  paradoxa  of  Brown  to  Spinifej:. 
The  figures  are  unfortunately  very  far  from  satisfactory,  either 
botanically  or  artistically. 


Other  New  Books.  —  J.  Decaisne,  '  Sur  les  Caracteres  et  les 
Affinites  des  Oliniees.'  Paris:  Martinet.  1877.  (Pp.  15,  tab.  1.) — 
'  Flora  Brasihensis.  Fasc.  LXXITT.  Lythracea,'  bv  Koeuhe.  Dated 
1  Oct.  1877.  (Tab.  39— 67.)— H.  J.'Elwes,  'Monograph  of  the 
Genus  Lilium.'  Parts  3  k  4. — R.  de  VISIA^^, '  Florffi  Dahnaticae  Sup- 
plementum  11.     Pars  piima.'    Berlin  :  Friedlander.  1877.  (12  mk.) 


Articles  ik  Journals. — Novesiber,  1877. 

Botanische  Zeitung. — K.  Goebel,  "Development  of  the  ProthaUium 
in  Gijvmogramme  leptophylla  "  (concluded). — A.  de  Bary  and  E.  Stras- 
burger,  '^Acetabiilaria  mediterranea "  (tab.  13). — F. Kamienski, "Com- 
parative researches  on  the  development  of  Utriadaria"  (tab.  14). 

Flora. — F.  Mueller,  "  On  the  structure  of  some  species  of  Elatine  " 
(tab.  7). — R.  Caspary,  "  Memoir  of  A.  Bi-aun"  (concluded). — V.  A. 
Poulsen,  "  On  the  morphological  nature  of  the  haustorium  in 
Cassytha  and  Cuscuta.'" — ^F.  Arnold,  "Mosses  of  the  French  Jura  " 
(continued). 

Hedidgia. — G.  Winter,  " Mori^hological  Notes." — ^Wollny,  "On 
the  excrescences  in  Tauc/ima." — Id.,  "  Spirogyra  margaritacea,n.sp." 
(with  figm-e). 

Oesterr.  But.  Zeitschr. — G.  C.  Koerber,  "  Coniocybe  Owanii,  n.  sp." 
— J.  E.  Hibsch,  "Not^s  on  Flora  of  Lower  Austria." — J.  Freyn, 
"  C'olchiciim  JankcR.'* — J.  A.Knapp,  " Distiibution  of  Veronica  grandis, 
Fisch." — Meurer,  "Knaiitia  nfglecta." — L.  Celakovsky,  "  OnMelilotus 
macrorJdziis,  W.&K. — A.  Stiaehler,  "  SalLr  repens,  \ax.  Eieseana." — 
A.  Kemer,  "Distiibution  of  Himgarian  jdants"  (continued). — V.  de 
Borbas,  "Hybrid  Pinks." — S.  Schimck,  "Botany  of  the  Kanal- 
thal  in  Corinthia"  (continued). — F.  Antoine,  "Botany  of  the  Vienna 
Exliibition  "  (continued). 

Magyar  Xovetiytani  Lapok. — .J.  Sachs,  "  On  aiTangement  of  cells 
in  recent  parts  of  plants." — M.  Staub,  "  Popuius  eiiphratica." 

Botanisk  Tidskrift  (ser.  3,  vol.  ii.  pt.  1). — V.  A.  Poulsen,  "On 
swai-m-spores  of  a  species  of  CEdogoniim." — Zahrtman,  "  Botanical 
Exciu-siou  to  Taastiiip  So."— F.  Thuemen,  "  .Eeidhim  Rostrupii, 
u.  sp." — P.  Nielsen,  "  Genetic  relationship  between  ^Ecidutm  Timi- 
laghm  and  Piucinia  Poanim,  n.  sp." — O.G.Petersen,  "Excursion  to 
Hesselsen." — E,  Wanning,  "  Biological  and  Mori)hological  Notes" 
(continued). 
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Ann.  des  Sc.  Nat.  (ser.  6,  vol.  iv.  pt.  4). — A.  Fischer  de  Waldlieim, 
"  The  UstilaginecB  and  their  host-plants"  (continued). 

Bull.  Soc.  Bot.  France  (vol.  xxiii.  Session  at  Lyons). — A.  Mehu, 
"  Flora  of  the  Prairie  de  Bourdelaus." — X.  Gillot,  "On  a  hybrid  of 
Me.'ipilics  germanica  with  Cratmiiis  Oxyacantha  (=  Me.Hjnlns  Smithii, 
Ser.,  M.  ijrandijiora,  Sna.). — Germain  de  St.  Pien-e,  "Evolution  of 
the  j)lant- species,  &c." — Id.,*  "  On  Dasylirion  lumjifolium  and  Yticca 
Mifera.'' — Id.,  "  Collection  of  temperate  Orchids  in  Gardens  of  the 
Chateau  d'Eu." — Id.,  "Double  flowers  in  Aceras." — L.  Cusin, 
"Exotic  plants  of  the  Tete  d'Or"  (site  of  Exhibition  at  Lyons  in 
1872).  —  A.  Boullu,  "Examination  of  Koses  in  Lyons  flora,  with 
descrijitions  of  new  species." — M.  Billiet,  "  On  a  Festuca  found  at 
Neuvialle." — M.  Grand  d'Eui-y,  "On  the  carboniferous  flora  of  the 
environs  of  St.  Etienne." — J.  B.  Verlot,  "On  the  existence  of 
Genista  delphinensis  in  the  Pyrenees." — Lacroix,  "On  the  presence 
of  Phelipcea  ramma  in  roots  of  Colem." — Eeports  of  excursions  and 
visits  to  pubHc  collections  and  gardens,  including  that  of  A.  Jordan. 

Biill.  Soc.  Bot.  Belyique  (vol.  xvi.  pt.  1). — V.  Trevisan,  "  Con- 
spectus Ordinum  Prothallophytarimi." — Id.,  "On  the  tribe  PlMy- 
stonu'Oi  and  the  family  Hypoxylacece." — Obituary  notices  of  A.  Bel- 
lynck  and  Mdlle.  H.  Cerf. 

Botaniska  Notiser. — V.  A.  Poulsen,  "  On  the  development  of  the 
holdfasts  of  tendrils"  [Glazioucia,  n.  gen.  Chicurhitac.) 

American  Journ.  Microscopy. — H.  L.  Smith,  "  Notes  on  Cleve  and 
Holler's  Diatoms." 

Journ.  Linn.  Soc.  Land. — J.  Ball,  "  Spicilegium  Flora  Maroc- 
canffi  "  (tab.  9-14). 


IJotanical  Ntlus. 


Prof.  W.  C.  Williamson,  of  Owen's  College,  Manchester,  com- 
municated to  the  Royal  Society,  on  the  16th  November,  his  eleventh 
memoir  on  the  structm-e  of  the  fossil  plants  of  the  coal  measures,  as 
the  Bakerian  lectm-e. 

We  see  from  a  local  paper  that  there  is  danger  of  the  inclosure 
of  the  Lizard  Common,  Cornwall.  All  interested  in  our  western 
rarities  will  be  sorry  to  read  this.  We  think  that  a  strong  expression 
of  the  feeling  of  botanists  on  the  subject  should  be  made,  and  would 
perhaps  have  a  good  effect. 

Henry  Lawson,  M.D.,  died  at  Cork  on  October  4th.  He  was  for 
many  years  editor  of  the '  Popular  Science  Review,'  and  also  conducted 
the  '  Monthly  Microscopical  .Journal '  from  its  commencement  till 
his  death,  which  has  caused  the  discontinuance  of  that  periodical. 

The  death  is  recorded  of  L.  Pfkiffer,  at  Cassel,  aged  72.  His 
laborious  compilations,  especially  the  '  Nomenclator  botanicus' 
(1874),  are  most  useful  to  all  working  botanists.  The  genus 
I'fi'ijjeru  was  dedicated  to  hiiu  by  Salm-Dyck  in  1846. 
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SIDE-LIGHTS  ON  THE  STRUCTURE  OF  COMPOSITES. 

By  Maxwell  T.  Masters,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 

(Tab.  194,  I.) 

The  specimen  of  Helmium  autumnale  figured  at  Plate  194  I.  has 
a  double  interest,  structural  and  historical ;  structural  in  that  it  is 
calculated  to  throw  some  hght  on  the  conformation  and  even  the 
hneage  of  Composita; ;  historical  in  that  it  illustrates  a  condition 
of  things  quite  analogous  to  those  upon  which  Linnaeus,  in  his 
now  Uttle-read  essay  '  Prolepsis  Plantarum'  (1760),  founded  some 
of  his  deductions. 

I  purpose  in  the  following  communication  saying  a  few  words 
on  both  these  subjects  ;  and  first  as  to  points  of  structure.  The 
normal  flower-heads  of  Helenium  autumnaJe  have  the  ordinary 
character  of  the  capitula  of  corymbiferous  Composites,  but  in  the 
present  instance,  in  place  of  each  flower,  existed  a  slender  stalt, 
with  one  or  more  pairs  of  opposite,  linear,  remote  bracts,  and 
terminated  by  a  small  flower-head  with  its  involucel  and  contained 
florets,  the  latter  being  variously  modified.  So  far,  then,  the  case 
may  be  described  as  one  of  prolification  of  the  inflorescence,  a 
condition  not  very  unfrequent  among  Composites.* 

Coming  now  to  the  individual  florets,  it  may  be  remarked  that 
they  presented  all  stages  of  modification  between  mere  tufts  of 
linear  green  leaves  and  the  ordinary  tubular  and  hgulate  florets 
proper  to  the  species.  It  is  not  requisite  to  go  into  details  as  to 
all  these  modifications,  as  it  will  serve  my  present  purpose  to  select 
for  comment  a  very  fi-equent  condition  in  which  the  following 
appearances  presented  themselves : — Ovaiy  wanting ;  pappus  none  ; 
corolla  yellow  or  \"irescent ;  in  mode  of  development,  form,  vena- 
tion, and  relative  position  with  regard  to  the  stamens,  exactly  as  in 
normal  flowers.  The  five  stamens  were  perfectly  free  alike  from 
the  corolla  and  fi-om  one  another,  springing  from  a  prolonged 
cylindrical  thalamus  (hj-pogynous).  No  trace  of  cohesion  of  the 
anthers  existed.  Above  the  stamens  the  thalamus  was  prolonged 
into  a  short  cylindrical  stipes,  bearing  a  pair  of  opposite  green 
leaves,  perhaps  the  equivalents  of  the  cai-pels,  but  without  any  trace 
of  o-vule,  style  or  stigma.  Above  these  the  thalamus  was  again 
prolonged,  and  generally  tei-minated  in  a  rudimentary-  flower-head, 
the  florets  of  which  from  their  size  and  distinctness  offered  an 
excellent  opjiortunity  for  tracing  the  develoi)ment  of  the  flowers. 
The  florets  may  therefore,  in  general  terms,  be  said  to  have  been 

•  See  '  Vegetable  Teratologr,'  section  "  Prolification." 
N.  s.  VOL.  7.   [February,  1878.]  f 
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subject  to  suppression  of  the  iuferior  ovary  and  pappus,  dissociation 
of  the  stamens,  and  median  prohfication. 

In  the  accompanying  figure,  tab.  194,  I,  the  prolified  inflo- 
rescence, draAvn  by  Mr.  Worthington  Smith,  is  shown  at  1 ;  one  of 
the  normal  tubular  florets  is  shown  at  2,  with  the  inferior  ovary 
surmounted  by  lanceolate  scales  rei)resentiug  the  pappus ;  the 
venation  of-  the  corolla  is  not  sufiiciently  marked  in  the  drawing, 
but  it  is  of  the  ordinary  character  peculiar  to  Composite  corollas. 
An  ovule  is  shown  at  3.  One  of  the  monstrous  flowers  is  shown  at 
4,  with  no  calyx  or  pappus,  but  only  a  distended  corolla.  At  5  the 
stamens  and  the  little  shoot  suimounting  them  are  shown.  Figs. 
6  to  11  illustrate  various  stages  in  the  development  of  these  flowers; 
the  earliest  stage  of  all,  that  of  a  hemispherical  tubercle,  is  not 
shown.  At  6  are  indicated  the  first  rudiments  of  the  corolla ;  at  7, 
the  beginning  of  the  stamens  (alternating  with  the  pistils)  is 
indicated ;  8  shows  a  side  view  of  the  corolla  at  a  slightly 
more  advanced  stage ;  9  shows  a  flower  of  about  the  same 
age  as  8,  laid  open  to  display  the  stamens.  At  10  are  dis- 
played the  two  leaves  which  stand  in  place  of  the  carpels. 
At  11  a  flower  still  further  advanced  is  shown  with  its  sub- 
tending bract,  and  beneath  it  is  the  androe.cium  with  the  stalked 
gynaecium  shown  separately.  The  general  course  of  development 
here  is  quite  consonant  with  that  which  occurs  in  Composite 
flowers  in  general,  except  in  the  case  of  the  gynsecium.  Ordinarily, 
after  the  formation  of  the  stamens,  the  thalamus  becomes  depressed 
or  cup-shaped  in  the  centre,  and  from  its  walls  are  protruded,  one 
on  each  side,  two  carpellary  tubercles,  at  first  of  a  semilunar  shape, 
and  which  form  the  two  styles  ;  these  speedily  become  coherent, 
and  are  pushed  up  from  below  and  thus  grow  in  length.  The 
calyx  of  Composites,  or  what  corresponds  to  it,  only  appears  after 
the  corolla,  and  then  as  a  sort  of  thickened  ring,  from  which  the 
pappus-hairs  or  scales  subsequently  proceed.  The  development  of 
the  stamens  and  corolla  is  precisely  the  same  as  in  the  monsti'ous 
flowers  above  described.* 

The  facts  just  cited  raise  the  question  whether  or  no  there  is  a 
true  calyx  in  Composites,  and  what  is  the  nature  of  the  pappus  ?  It 
would  occupy  far  too  much  space  to  go  into  these  questions  fully  here. 
I  can  only  indicate  a  few  of  the  more  important  points,  and  leave  the 
reader  to  consult  the  rather  voluminous  litcratiu-e  of  the  subject  for 
himself.  For  my  own  part  I  am  disposed,  from  the  facts  abovi' 
mentioned  and  fi-om  my  examination  of  a  large  number  of  tci-ato- 
logical  specimens,  to  agi-ce  with  those  who,  like  Buchenau  f  and 

*  See  Payer,  '  Organogenic  Vegetale,'  p.  6;17,  whose  observations  on  the 
development  of  the  flowers  of  Composites  I  liave  frequently  verified.  See  also 
Duchartre,  "  Snr  les  Fleurs  des  Dipsacns  ct  Heliantlius,"  in  '  Ann.  Sc.  Nnt.'  ser. 
2,  vol.  xvi.  (1841),  p.  221 ;  and  Kohnc,  '  Ueber  Bliithenentwickelung  bei  den 
Compositen ' ;  ttie  last  only  known  to  me  from  the  summary  in  the  '  Bull.  See. 
liot.  France,'  vol.  xvi.  p.  109,  Rev.  Eibl. 

+  Buchenau,  Ueber  Bliithenentwickelung  bei  den  Compositen,  '  Bot.  Zei- 
tung,'  1872,  nn.  18 — 20.  Warming  om  Forskjedem  inellom  trichomer  og 
Kpiblastcmer  af  hiijere  Rang.  (1873),  analysis  in  'Bull.  Soc.  Bot.  France,'  t.  xx. 
p.  217,  Rev.  Bibl. 
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Warming,  are  of  opinion  that  at  present  Composites  have  no  real 
calyx  or  only  traces  of  it,  and  that  the  pappus  consists  of  mere 
appendages  or  outgrowths  not  referable  to  dlstmct  sepals.  Buchenau 
suggests  that  prehistoric  Composites  had  a  five-leaved  calyx,  which 
has  become  effaced,  as  time  has  rolled  on,  from  the  pressure 
exerted  by  the  densely  packed  flowers.  Did,  then,  these  ancestral 
Composites  possess  looser  inflorescences  in  those  days  ?  Who  shall 
tell  ?.  Treub*  considers  the  pappus  to  consist  of  five  sepals  modified, 
because  he  has  seen,  as  I  have  also  done,  Composites  with  five  gi'een 
sepals  in  place  of  a  pappus  ;  but  the  occasional  development  of  an 
organ  which  is  usually  suppressed  does  not  prove  that  the  parts  that 
ai-e  generally  present,  like  the  pappus,  ai-e  necessarily  modified  repre- 
sentatives of  abortive  organs.  They  may  or  they  may  not  be.  Lund, 
following  Hofmeister,  thinks  each  pappus-haii*  represents  a  sepal, 
the  sepals  being  therefore  multiplied  as  the  carpels  of  lianunculaceeB 
aret  ;  but  Warming,  in  tlie  paper  pre\aously  cited,  disposes  of  that 
view  by  showing,  with  truth,  that  the  hau-s  or  scales  of  the  pappus  do 
not  correspond  in  position  with  the  sepals,  but  occm-  in  an  indefinite 
manner,  and  veiy  late  in  order  of  development ;  the  true  calyx  of 
Composites  is  the  shght  rim  which  foims  beneath  the  base  of  the 
corolla.  In  all  of  these  points  I  am  disposed  to  concur  with  the 
Danish  natm-ahst,  who  further  refers  these  organs  to  "  tiichomes  " 
rather  than  to  phyllomes,  on  anatomical  grounds  upon  the  vahdity 
of  which  I  am  in  no  position  to  offer  an  opinion. 

Those  who  are  disposed  to  speculate  on  the  ancestral  condition 
and  possible  lineage  of  Composites,  as  indicated  by  the  course  of 
development,  may  fahly  deduce  from  the  specimen  above  de- 
scribed, as  well  as  from  the  history  of  development  in  general,  that 
Composites  are  descended  from  some  plants  having  a  tubular  calyx 
and  corolla,  five  hypogj-nous  free  stamens,  and  a  dimerous  superior 
pistil,  —  that  in  fact  at  one  time  they  formed  part  of  a  great  group 
which  Linnaeus  would  have  included  under  his  Pentandria  Digj-nia. 

But  httle  space  is  left  for  allusion  to  the  historical  interest 
attaching  to  tins  specimen.  It  may  briefly  be  mentioned  that 
Linnaeus,  in  his  '  Prolepsis  Plantanim,'  a  very  remarkable  but 
somewhat  fantastic  essay,  considers  the  flower  as  in  some  sense  an 
"anticipation"  of  a  shoot  of  several  years'  gi-owth.  Those  paris 
which,  in  a  shoot,  woidd  be  developed  in  succession  year  after 
year,  are,  he  says,  in  the  case  of  the  flower,  developed  in  one  year. 
^ollo^viug  out  this  idea,  Linnaeus  conceived  the  idea  that  the  pistil 
represented  the  sixth  year's  growth  thus  produced  in  advance. 
For  brevity  sake  I  quote  the  passage  relating  to  monstrosities  of 
Carduus  heteroplujlhis  and  C.  tataricus,  which  clearly  were  very 
similar  to  those  above  described  in  Heleninm,  with  the  addition 
of  leafy  sepals.  Unfortimately  I  have  not  been  able  to  trace  any 
specimens  of  these  plants  in  the  herbarium  of  Linnseus. 

*  '  Treub,  Notice  surl' Aigrette  des  Com posees  Archives  Neerlandaises,'  t.  viii. 

+  Lund  Bfegeret  bos  Kurvblomsterne,  analysis  in  '  Bull.  Soc.  Bot.  Fr.' 
t.  XX.  p.  33,  Rev.  Bibl.,  and»vol.  xxi.  I87i,  Rev.  Bibl.  p.  27  ;  Trimen's  'Journal 
of  Botany,'  1873,  p.  184 :  Hofmeister,  '  Handb.  Physiol.  Bot.'  1SG8,  t.  i.  -168. 
For  Phyllody  in  the  Calyx  and  Ovary  of  Composites  see  references  in  '  Vegetable 
Teratology,'  pp.  247  and  im. 
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"  Ut  vero  pistillum  credamus  esse  rudimentum  sexti  anni 
foliorum,  eo  inducimur,  quod  non  sine  singulare  voluptate  vidimus 
quomodo  fiores  pleni  Cardui  hceterophi/lli  et  tatarici,  in  quibus  fiores 
majores  evasere,  semiuum  Pappo  dilatato  in  foliola  angusta  laci- 
niata,  Corollis  majoribus,  crassioribus,  instar  foliorum,  viridibus  et 
serratis,  staminum  tilamentis  castratis,  sed  stylo,  quod  singulare, 
enato  in  duo  foliola  viridia  serrato  ciHata,  ad  similitudinem  bracte- 
arum."  (Linn,  '  Prolepsis  Plantarum,'  1760,  '  Amoenitates  Acade- 
micje,'  VI.  p.  338.) 


NOTE   ON   THE   DIMOEPHISM   OF   EESTIACE^. 

By  Maxwell  T.  Masters,  M.D.,  F.E.S. 

(Tab.  194,  II.) 

Although  the  genera  of  RestiacecR  are  in  general  easily  recog- 
nisable when  the  female  plants  are  at  hand,  yet  it  is  no  easy  matter 
to  discriminate  the  species  of  the  larger  genera  one  from  the  other. 
Often,  too,  there  is  a  greater  difference  in  outward  appearance 
between  the  male  and  female  plants  of  the  same  species  than 
there  is  between  plants  of  widely  different  generic  structure.  The 
male  plants  of  different  species,  and,  in  some  cases,  of  different 
genera  are  so  singularly  alike  that  it  becomes  a  matter  of  difficulty, 
sometimes  even  of  impossibility,  with  the  material  at  command,  to 
determine  with  anything  like  confidence  even  the  genus  to  which  a 
particular  male  plant  belongs.  This  being  the  case,  the  botanist 
who  occupies  himself  with  these  j)lants  is  glad  to  avail  himself  of 
any  character,  however  intrinsically  unimportant  it  may  seem, 
which  may  enable  him  to  discriminate  between  the  species  or 
groups  of  species.  The  characters  afforded  by  the  persistence  or 
caducity  of  the  sheaths  which  encircle  the  stem  at  more  or  less 
distant  intervals  afford  useful  generic  distinctions,  while,  in  the 
genus  Restio  itself,  two  generally  well-defined  groups  may  be  con- 
stituted, according  as  the  leaf-sheaths  or  vaginae  are  loosely  or 
tightly  wrapped  around  the  stems.  In  ascertaining  this  point 
only  those  sheaths  should  be  considered  which  have  no  branch  or 
shoot  in  their  axils,  because,  of  course,  the  presence  of  such  a 
shoot  would  involve  a  more  or  less  loose  fit  on  the  part  of  the 
investing  sheaths.  Of  less  importance  for  specific  distinction  is 
the  presence  of  stems  of  two  forms — the  one  relatively  unbrauched, 
erect,  leafless  except  as  to  the  sheaths,  and  usually  bearing  the 
inflorescence ;  the  other  comparatively  shorter,  much  and  intri- 
cately branched,  the  ultimate  branchlets  being  fine,  needle-like, 
often  more  or  less  curved,  and  bearing  a  large  number  of  small 
leaves,  provided  not  only  with  the  vaginal  portion  but  also  with 
linear  needle-like  curved  lamina).  Some  species  appear  never,  or 
rarely,  to  produce  sterile  branches  of  this  character  ;  others  con- 
stantly produce  dimorphic  branches.  In  this  latter  case,  the 
character  of  the  sheaths  is,  except  in  one  instance  now  to  be 
noted,    invariable.      The  exceptional   case   is   afforded   by   /iV.s/u/ 
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criipatus,  E.  Br.*  The  type-specimens  of  this  plant  are  in 
the  Banksian  herbarium  at  the  British  Museum,  where  I 
have  had  the  opportunity  of  examining  Brown's  types  of  Rei- 
tiacea.  Brown's  specimens  include  plants  of  two  different 
aspects,  some  with  relatively  elongate  (one  to  two  feet)  un- 
braached  stems  usually  sterile,  and  with  sheaths  of  two  forms, 
those  at  the  base  near  the  rhizome  being  relatively  short  and 
tightly  wrapped  around  the  stem,  those  at  the  upper  portion  being 
longer  and  spreading  away  from  the  stem  near  the  apex.  The 
other  form  of  stem  is  much  branched  above  the  middle,  where  it 
divides  into  a  wealth  of  intricate,  curved,  rigid,  needle-like 
branchlets,  the  terminal  ones  of  which,  contrary  to  what  generally 
(but  not  universally)  happens  in  these  much-branched  stems,  bear 
spikelets.  The  sheaths  on  the  unbranched  portion  of  the  stem  are, 
relatively  speaking,  lightly  wrapped  around  the  stem.  So  different 
in  aspect  are  the  two  forms  of  stem  just  described,  that  Mr.  Ben- 
tham,  in  looking  over  these  very  specimens,  aflfixed  a  note  to  the 
form  with  unbranched  stem  and  lax  sheaths  to  this  effect, — 
"  These  do  not  belong  here."  On  subsequently  examining  these 
specimens  myself  I  Ughted  on  one  in  which  both  forms  of  stem, 
with  both  forms  of  sheath,  sprang  from  one  and  the  same  rhizome. 
A  fragment  of  this  specimen,  sufl&cient  to  indicate  the  different 
appearance  of  the  stems  and  sheaths,  is  given  at  tab.  194,  ii., 
where  fig.  1  represents  a  portion  of  the  plant  with  its  dimorphic 
stems,  the  unbranched  one  being  shorn,  in  the  drawing,  of  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  its  proper  height.  The  tight  sheaths  at  the 
base  of  the  stem,  as  contrasted  with  the  longer,  looser  ones  in  the 
upper  part,  are  plainly  shown.  On  the  fertile  branched  stem,  the 
sheaths  are  seen  to  be  aU  of  them  shorter  and  closer  than  on  the 
unbranched  barren  stem.  Figs.  2  and  3  show  sheaths  of  the  two 
forms  detached.  For  the  full  description  of  the  plant  I  must  refer 
to  the  forthcoming  supplement  to  the  '  Prodromus ;'  but  I  may 
add  that  the  differences  above  noted  are  independent  of  sex,  occur- 
ing  on  both  male  and  female  plants,  and  that  the  flutings  and 
other  markings  which  often  afford  good  specific  characters  in  this 
genus  are  identical  in  the  two  forms.  I  have  spoken  of  the 
character  afforded  by  the  sheaths  as  being  in  some  senses  in- 
trinsically imimportant,  but  in  others  it  appears  to  me  that  they 
are  far  from  being  so  ;  and  the  particular  instance  which  has  sug- 
gested this  note  tempts  one  to  speculate  on  the  origin  of  varieties, 
the  differentiation  of  sexual  and  of  specific  forms,  and  other  matters, 
a  temptation  which  the  Umits  of  space  and  the  patience  of  the 
reader  induce  me  forthwith  to  resist. 


*  Restio  ceispatus,  R.  Br.  Prodr.  246 ;  Kunth  Enum.  iii.  418;  Benth.  Flor. 
Austral.  \-u.  225.  Ma>t.  in  DeCand.,  Suites  au  Prodrom.  i.,  271,  ined;  Calo- 
rophus  crisjiatus,  Nees  in  PI.  Preiss.  ii.  07. 
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ON    EANUNCULUS    TBIPAETITUS,    DeCand. 
By  Prof.  C.  C.  Babington,  F.E.S. 

I  have  recently  received  from  Messrs.  H.  and  J.  Groves  a  fine 
set  of  specimens  of  the  true  Ranunculus  tripartitus,  DC,  and  wish 
to  corroborate  the  record  of  its  existence  in  England  ah*eady  given 
in  this  Journal  (Journ.  Bot.  1877,  p.  209).  There  was  formerly  a 
plant  so  named  included  in  our  Floras,  but  it  has  been  shown  by 
Mr.  Hiern  to  be  the  R.  intermedins,  Knaf,  which  was  first  described 
in  the  Journal  denominated  '  Flora '  (v.  24,  pt.  2,  558) ;  and  of 
this  there  is  a  beautiful  figure,  under  the  name  of  R.  tripartitus,  in 
the  '  Suppl.  to  Eng.  Bot.'  (pi.  2946).  It  was  through  a  mistake 
of  mine  that  the  wrong  name  was  given  to  it.  Mr.  Hiern  corrected 
this  error  in  the  *  Journal  of  Botany '  (v.  9,  p.  67).  Messrs.  Groves 
found  the  present  plant  near  Setley,  Brockenhurst,  Hampshu-e,  in 
April,  1877.  But  Mr.  E.  V.  Tellam  had  previously  found  it  on 
Innes  Moor,  in  the  parish  of  Eoche,  Cornwall,  in  1876,  as  I  learn 
from  a  specimen,  for  which  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  T.  B.  Blow. 
I  see  that  it  is  stated  in  the  '  Botan.  Loc.  Eecord  Club  Eeport ' 
for  1876  that  both  R.  tripartitus  and  R.  intermedius  grow  on  Innes 
Moor.  Mr.  Tellam's  specimen  has  submersed  leaves  with  remark- 
ably divaricate  segments,  rendered  rigid  on  the  older  leaves  by  a 
deposit  upon  them  ;  but  the  younger  leaves  have  taken  the  tassel- 
shaped  form  on  their  removal  from  the  water.  Difiiculties  of  this 
kind  often  occur  in  deciding  upon  the  character  of  the  submersed 
leaves  when  the  plants  grow  in  water  full  of  lime  or  adhesive 
mud.  The  few  submersed  leaves  upon  Messrs.  Groves'  plant  show 
the  same  character  imperfectly,  but  Mr.  Tellam's  plant  is  very 
satisfactory  in  this  respect. 

R.  tripartitus  was  first  noticed  in  Brittany,  and  figured  and 
described  by  the  elder  DeCandoUe  in  1808.  It  has  since  been 
observed  in  many  parts  of  France,  especially  in  the  north-western 
provinces.  Other  stations  are  mentioned  by  authors,  but  are 
doubtful,  as  R.  intermedius,  Khaf,  and  R.  uloleucos,  Lloyd,  have 
been  often  mistaken  for  it.  The  latter  has  very  much  larger 
flowers,  which  have  wholly  white  petals  and  somewhat  differently 
shaped  fruit :   the  former  is  our  R,  intermedius. 

My  foreign  specimens  of  R.  tripartitus  are  from  La  Mothe- 
Saint-Heray  (Deux  Sevres),  contained  in  Billot's  '  Exsiccatre'; 
Nantes,  from  M.  Lloyd ;  Angers,  from  M.  Lenormaud ;  the  de- 
partment of  the  Maine  and  Loire,  from  Dr.  Leo ;  and  from 
Portugal,  from  Dr.  Welwitsch  (No.  663). 

We  may  characterise  the  plant  as  foUows  : — 

Eanunculus  tripartitus,  [P.O.   Submersed  leaves  loosely  trifur- 
cate ;     tassel-shaped   sajments   flaccid ;   Jioatiwj  leares   long- 
stalked,  subpcltate,  tripartite,  irith  wedt/e-sluiped  8-4-lobed 
.  segments ;  peduncles  slender,  about  equalling  the  leaves  ; 

flowers   very  small ;   petals  narrowly  obovate,    subacute, 
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slightly  exceeding  the  calyx,  3-veiiied,  not  contiguous, 
deciduous  ;  style  long,  subulate  ;  stigma  tongue-shaped ; 
receptacle  globular ;  carpels  ohorate,  inflated,  rounded  at  the 
end. — R.  tripartitus,  DeCand.  Icon,  PI.  Gall.  Ear.,  p.  15, 
tab.  49  (1808);  Koch  in  Sturm.  Deutschl.  Fl.  67,  12; 
Eeichenb.  Icon.  FL  Germ.  iii.  t.  2,  f.  4574  ;  BiUot,  Fl. 
GaU.  et  Germ.  Exsic.  2403  (sp.) ;  Lloyd,  Fl.  de  I'Ouest  de 
la  France,  ed.  3,  p.  5  ;  Boreau  Fl.  Centre  Fr.  ed.  3,  p.  9. 

The  floating  leaves  are  nearly,  but  not  quite,  tripartite ;  the 
base  of  the  outer  segments  is  straight.  The  divisions  of  the  sub- 
mersed leaves  spread  in  a  divaiicate  manner  in  the  water,  and 
when  a  deposit  takes  place  upon  them  they  continue  spreading 
when  taken  out  of  the  water ;  otherwise  they  collapse  into  the 
tassel-shape  under  those  circumstances.  Stipules  large,  rounded, 
but  slightly  attached  to  the  petiole.  Buds  subglobular.  Flowers 
star-hke.  Stamens  few,  short.  Style  slender,  usually  bent  at 
about  the  middle,  terminal  on  the  full-grown,  obovoid,  much- 
inflated  cari)els  ;  its  base  persistent. 

This  is  undoubtedly  the  plant  of  DeCandoUe,  and  is  an  inte- 
resting, but  not  unexpected,  addition  to  our  flora. 


ON   THE   EEDISCOVERY  OF   THE   GENUS  EUSTEPHIA 
OF   CAVANELLES. 

By  J.  G.  Baker,  F.L.S. 

In  the  third  volume  of  his  well-known  '  Icones  et  Descriptiones 
Plautarum,'  pubhshed  at  Madrid  in  1794,  Cavanilles  describes  and 
figures,  from  a  specimen  of  imknown  origin,  which  flowered  in 
May,  1794,  in  the  Eoyal  garden  at  Madrid,  anew  genus  of  Amaryl- 
lidacea;  which  he  calls  Eu.^tephia.  The  plant  resembles  closely  in 
leafage  and  general  habit  Cyrtanthus  of  the  Cape  and  Phadranassa  of 
the  Andes,  but  is  marked  principally  by  its  very  peculiai"  ctaniens, 
which  present  a  type  then  entirely  vmknown  in  the  order,  the 
six  filaments  being  equally  tricuspidate,  like  three  out  of  the  six 
are  in  Ornithogalum  mitans  and  Allium  Pornim  and  Ampeloprasum, 
flattened  in  the  lower  two-thirds,  with  a  sharp  tooth  projecting  at 
the  top  of  the  flattened  part  on  each  side  of  the  subulate  central 
fork  which  bears  the  anther.  When  Dean  Herbert  monographed 
the  Order  he  expressed,  with  characteristic  energy  and  positive- 
ness,  an  entire  disbeUef  in  the  existence  of  this  plant.  At  page  68 
of  his  '  Amarj^Uidaceae  '  he  writes  : — 

"  Euitephia,  Cavanilles,  must  be  expunged:  no  such  plant  will 
be  found.  It  seems  to  be  a  species  of  Phycella,  of  which  the 
description  is  unintelhgible  and  the  accompanying  figiure  repugnant 
to  aU  probability ;"  and  again  at  page  71  : — "  Eustephia  delenda, 
utpote  falso  delinea^tur,  diagnosi  pessima.  Nunquam  tahs 
invenietur.  Procul  dubio  Phycella  species  mendosissime  depicta  et 
descripta." 
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And  again,  at  page  156,  he  returns  to  the  charge  at  greater 
length.  The  foundation  of  his  positiveness  is  probably  the  fact 
that  the  plant  bears  a  considerable  resemblance,  in  flower  and 
general  habit,  to  the  Chilian  PhyceUa  ignea,  in  which  there  are 
minute  teeth  at  the  base  of  each  filament.  However  that  may  be, 
it  turns  out  that  the  "  mendosissime"  existed  in  his  imagination 
only,  for  during  the  last  few  years  it  has  reappeared  in  English 
gardens,  and  the  substantial  accuracy  of  the  plate  and  generic  and 
specific  description  of  Cavanilles  is  fully  vindicated ;  and  I  now, 
therefore,  claim  again  for  it  an  admitted  rank  as  a  distinct 
monotypic  genus. 

What  I  know  about  its  reappearance  is  as  follows  : — I  received 
in  May,  1875,  a  specimen  from  Mr.  Green,  of  Eeigate,  who  was 
formerly  gardener  with  Mr.  Borrer,  and  afterwards  with  Mr.  Wilson 
Saunders.  All  that  he  was  able  to  tell  me  of  its  history  was,  that 
he  had  bought  in  London  in  a  miscellaneous  lot  of  Andine  bulbs. 
Not  thinking  of  looking  in  the  dim  limbo-land  to  which  Etistephia 
had  been  consigned,  I  failed  to  identify  the  plant,  and  published  it 
in  the  '  Gardeners'  Chronicle  '  as  a  new  section  of  Phcedranassa, 
under  the  subgeneric  name  of  Odontopus.  Since  that  time  we  have 
received  a  Hving  plant  at  Kew  from  Colonel  Trevor  Clarke  ;  and  on 
looking  lately  accidentally  at  the  figure  of  Cavanilles,  whilst 
referring  to  something  else,  I  found  that  my  Phcedranassa  ruhro- 
viridis  was  identical  with  the  long  lost  Eustephia.  And  on  looking 
amongst  the  unnamed  AmaryllidacecB  in  the  Kew  herbarium,  I 
find  that  we  have  two  specimens  gathered  by  Maclean  in  Peru ; 
and  another  specimen,  sent  by  Herbert  from  his  garden  at  Spof- 
forth,  shows  that  this  is  the  same  plant  which  he  mentioned,  by 
name  only,  under  tab.  3865  of  the  'Botanical  Magazine'  as 
Eustephia  Macleanica.  So  that  now  we  have  its  whole  history 
satisfactorily  cleared  up. 

There  is  another  genus  of  AmaryllidacecE — Calliphruna,  of  which 
the  type,  C.  Hartwegiana,  has  lately  been  introduced  into  cidtivation 
by  Mr.  Bull  and  figured  in  the  '  Botanical  Magazine ,  (tab.  6269) — 
that  has  petaloid  tricuspidate  filaments.  Ivuryclcs  also  often,  and 
even  Eucharis  sometimes,  has  the  corona  slit  down  to  the  base  into 
six  distinct  divisions.  The  five  genera  already  mentioned,  PhyceUa, 
Ekistephia,  Calliphruria,  Eurycles  and  Eucharis,  furnish,  in  the 
order  in  which  I  have  just  mentioned  them,  a  gradual  transition 
in  structure  between  the  typical  Amaryllidaceai,  like  Amaryllis  and 
Crinum,  with  free  filiform  filaments,  and  the  monadclphous 
PancratiecB,  like  Pancratium,  Ismcne,  and  Hymenocallis,  in  which 
the  filaments  are  united  into  a  comi)lete  corona  in  their  lower  part. 

The  following  description  is  drawn  up  entirely  from  the 
specimens  I  have  myself  examined,  and  may  be  compared  witli 
the  diagnosis  and  plate  of  Cavanilles  as  a  test  of  the  accuracy  of 
my  identification.  The  only  points  in  his  description  to  which  I 
should  be  at  all  disposed  to  take  exception  arc,  that  he  speaks  of 
the  bracts  as  a  calyx,  of  the  perianth  as  a  corolla,  describes  the 
part  of  the  said  corolla  (in  the  generic,  but  not  in  the  s]iocific 
description)  as  five  instead  of  six,  and  figures  six  distuict  hollows 
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in  the  perianth-tube  below  and  between  the  points  fi-om  which  the 
filaments  spring. 

Genns  Eustephia,  Cav.  Icon.,  vol.  iii.  p.  20,  tab.  238. 
Perianth  regnlar,  tubular,  erect  in  bud,  drooping  when  expanded, 
with  a  short  campanulate  tube  above  the  ovaiy  and  six  oblanceolate 
obtuse  segments,  with  a  close-ribbed  central  keel,  which  are 
sHghtly  cucullate  and  pilose  at  the  tip,  and  spread  only  a  little 
in  the  upper  third  when  fully  expanded.  Stamens  six,  inserted 
equally  at  the  throat  of  the  tube ;  filaments  about  as  long  as  the 
perianth-segments,  straight,  parallel,  naiTOwly  flattened  in  the 
lower  two-thirds,  and  there  furnished  with  two  conspicuous  linear 
erecto-patent  teeth — one  on  each  side  of  the  central  filiform 
process,  which  bears  the  rather  small  oblong  versatile  anther. 
Ovary  thi-ee-celled  ;  ovules  many  in  a  cell ;  style  jirotnided  a  Httle 
beyond  the  perianth-segments,  straight,  very  slender ;  stigma 
capitate,  puberulent,  subentire.     Fruit  not  known. 

E.  cocciNEA,  Cav.  loc.  cit.;  Kunth  Enum.,  vol.  v.  p.  514. 
Phcedranassa  (Odontopus)  rubroviridis,  Baker  in  Gard.  Chron. 
1875,  part  2,  p.  7.  Bulb  ovoid,  about  an  inch  in  diameter,  the 
brown  membranous  tunics  produced  3-4  inches  up  its  neck. 
Leaves  not  developed  till  after  the  flowers  fade  (in  May  in  English 
gardens),  3-4  to  a  bulb,  sessile,  hnear,  bright  green,  a  foot  or 
more  long,  ^^  inch  broad.  Flowers  produced  from  February 
to  May.  Scape  a  foot  long,  shghtly  ancipitous.  Umbel  6-8- 
flowered.  Bracts  numerous,  membranous,  reflexed,  linear,  1^-2 
inches  long.  Pedicels  1-1^  inch  long.  Perianth  18-21  lines  long ; 
ovaiy  oblong-trigonous,  i  inch ;  tube  as  long  as  the  ovary ; 
segments  above  an  inch  long,  green  at  the  tip,  the  rest  bright  red, 
I  inch  broad,  narrowed  very  httle  to  the  base  from  three-quarters 
of  the  way  up,  obtuse.  Anthers  J  inch  long ;  poUen  yellow.  Style 
finally  protruded  i  inch  beyond  the  tip  of  the  perianth-segments. 


ON    SALIX    TREVIKANI,    Spreruf. 
By  the  Rev.  J.  E.  Leefe,  F.L.S. 

In  a  packet  of  specimens  of  Willows  sent  to  me  for  examination 
in  November  last,  by  Dr.  Eraser,  of  Chapel  Ash,  "Wolverhampton, 
was  one  named  S.  Trecirani,  of  which  it  seems  desirable  to  give 
some  account.  Dr.  Fraser  considers  S.  Trevirani  to  be  wild.  He 
met  with  it  by  the  side  of  a  brook  at  Bilbrook,  in  Staffordshire,  and 
has  obsei-ved  it  there  for  several  years.  It  fonns  a  large  shi-ub,  or 
small  tree  about  fifteen  feet  high,  and  only  one  plant  has  been 
noticed,  and  a  yoimg  one  near  it.  From  the  beautiful  pink  catkins, 
m  the  early  spiing,  it  was  referred  at  first  to  S.  rubra,  Huds. ;  but 
on  being  shown,  as  I  understand,  to  Dr.  Boswell,  it  was  named  by 
him  S.  Trevirani.  Though  it  has  only  been  seen  as  yet  in  one 
spot,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  by  di-awing  attention  to  it  the  Willow  will 
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be  found  in  other  places,  and  thus  be  estabHshed  as  an  interesting 
addition  to  the  British  flora. 

The  description  which  I  have  added  is  taken  from  a  single 
specimen  of  leaves  and  one  of  the  catkins,  but  as  Dr.  Fraser  has 
kindly  sent  me  cuttings,  I  hope  in  time  to  make  a  further  exami- 
nation of  the  plant  in  a  growing  state,  and  to  correct  any  mistakes 
where  necessary.  Bark  of  catkin-  and  leaf-bearing  shoots  light 
brown ;  catkin-bearing  shoot  rather  angular.  Buds  pointed, 
nearly  quite  smooth,  unless  it  be  at  the  tip.  Male  catkins  shortly 
pedunculate,  cylindrical,  in  an  allied  form  broader  about  the 
middle,  rather  dense,  blunt,  from  half  to  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
long,  furnished  at  the  base  with  two  or  three  linear  or  lanceolate 
narrow  leaves  reaching  half  the  length  of  the  catkin,  pointed  and 
finely  serrated  though  not  always,  more  or  less  downy  or  silky. 
Young  leaves  on  the  ament-bearing  shoot  similar  in  form  to  the 
bracts,  serrated  and  more  or  less  downy,  having  the  margin 
slightly  recurved.  Catkins  diandrous,  scales  yellowish  brown, 
tipped  with  whitish  hairs,  which  do  not  reach  beyond  the  anthers. 
Adult  leaves  about  three  inches  long,  narrow  lanceolate,  on  a 
petiole  much  longer  than  the  bud,  acuminate,  smooth  with  rather 
depressed  vems,  paler  below,  with  a  rather  stout  midrib  and  many 
branching  more  prominent  veins  ;  the  leaves  are  rather  wavy  at 
the  margin,  obscurely  serrated,  much  less  so  than  the  young 
leaves,  which  have  rather  glandular  serratures. 

Dr.  Fraser's  Willow  is  the  same,  I  think,  as  one  which  I  received 
some  years  ago  from  Woburn  Abbey  under  the  name  (no  doubt 
owing  to  some  misplacement  of  tallies)  of  S.  fusca.  I  mention 
this  name  because  the  Willow  may  be  found  in  other  gardens  under 
the  same.  I  have  always  considered  it  to  be  the  male  of  S.  hippo- 
phaefoUa,  Thuil.,  but  had  no  idea  of  its  being  a  native.  I  find 
by  my  notes  that  the  Woburn  Willow  is  diandrous,  but  sometimes 
triandrous,  that  the  filaments  are  pubescent  at  the  base,  and  the 
nectary  bifid.  In  S.  Idppophaefolia  the  young  leaves  are  somewhat 
reflexed  at  the  margin,  indicating  perhaps  some  affinity  with  the 
viminales ;  and  the  same  remark  applies  to  the  male  of  S.  rubra, 
Huds.  A  Willow  received  from  the  Kev.  L.  Darwall  is  near  to 
S.  Trevirani.  My  friend  called  it  S.  andro<njna,  as  the  aments 
contain  both  male  and  female  flowers.  The  lower  part  of  the 
catkins  of  S.  androgyna  is  generally  staminiferous.  The  stamens 
are  two,  scales  pale  yellowish  downy,  not  equal  to  the  ovarium 
which  is  either  downy  or  smooth.  Stigmas  cloven  and  reflexed, 
germen  on  a  short  stalk,  style  equal  to  or  longer  than  the  stigmas. 
Nectary,  I  think,  in  the  male  single,  in  the  female  about  equal  to 
the  pedicel  of  the  ovarium.  Sometimes  the  filaments  are  tipped 
with  a  club-shaped  ovariform  body  instead  of  anthers.  The  upper 
part  of  the  narrow  cylindrical  ament  geueraUy  consists  of  female 
flowers.  Floral  leaves  serrated,  downy  below.  Mr.  Darwall 
thought  his  Willow  related  to  .S'.  Itippophaefolia.  Througli  the  kind- 
ness of  Mr.  Charles  Bailey,  of  Manchester,  I  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  examining  Wimmer's  publislied  specimens,  and  among 
my  notes  upon  them  I  find  the  following : — 
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No.  251.  S.  vimirialis-tnandra,  ?  Treiirani,  S.  Trevirani,  Spr. 
Style  very  short,  stigmas  emarginate  or  cloven,  as  in  hippophaejolia. 
Leaves  very  like  hippophaejolia. 

No.  249.  S.  nminalis-triandra  $  julis  gracilibus  germinibus 
sterilibus,  S.  Treiirani,  Spr.  Catkins  more  slender  than  in 
lanceolata,  Smith,  and  scales  less  pubescent.  The  leaves  more 
decidedly  serrate  than  in  S.  hippophaefolia. 

No.  250.  S.  viminalis-triandra  $  (of  Wimmer's  *  Salices 
Europaefe,'  p.  140,  where  this  so-called  hybrid  is  named  Salix 
triandra  viminalis). 

This  appears  the  same  as  my  fusca  from  Wobum,  i.e.,  the  male 
of  5.  hippophaejolia.  Whatever  may  be  thought  by  others  of 
S.  Trevirani  and  the  forms  mentioned  above,  I  will  only  say  for 
myseK  that  I  see  much  resemblance  to  the  triandra  group,  but 
scarcely  any  to  the  viminales. 

Dr.  Anderson,  in  his  able  and  remarkable  monograph  of  the 
genus  in  DeCandoUe's  'Prodromus,'  p.  271,  refers  S.  Trevirani  and 
S.  hippophaejolia  to  a  species  called  S.  multiformis,  Doll.,  without 
any  mark  of  hybridity,  and  says  that  it  is  "inter  &'.  triandram  et 
S.  viminalem  media."  S.  Trevirani  is  stated  to  be  hardly  distin- 
guishable from  S.  undulata,  Ehrh.  '  A.  S.  undulata  ad  hippo- 
phaejoliam  formae  varia  itaque  seriem  plane  contiguam  efficiunt.' 
But  S.  undulata,  Ehrh.  is  placed  in  the  monograph  nearly  seventy 
pages  farther  back,  and  has  the  mark  of  hybridity  t+  prefixed  to  it. 
It  would  seem,  therefore,  as  if — according  to  this  theory  of  hybridity 
— one  name  (say  S.  midtijormis,  Doll.)  should  include  all  these 
forms.  I  should  prefer,  however,  at  present  to  call  Dr.  Eraser's 
interesting  willow  the  male  of  5.  hippophaejolia. 
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By  E.  M.  Holsies,  F.L.S. 

(Continaed  firom  vol.  xv.   p.   237). 

HEPATIC^. 

The  following  Hst  of  Hepaticaa  foimd  in  Kent,  although  more 
extensive  than  might  have  been  expected  fr-om  the  geological 
character  of  the  county,  must  nevertheless  be  looked  upon  as  far 
from  complete.  Many  of  the  species  are  so  minute,  and  grow  so 
mixed  up  with  others  and  with  various  mosses,  that  their  presence 
is  only  revealed  by  their  fructification,  or  by  accident  when 
examining  mosses  under  the  microscope. 

A  few  species  found  in  Sussex  upon  Ardingly,  Harrison's  and 
Eridge  Eocks,  &c.,  such  as  Blyttia  Lyellii,  Jungennannia  lanceo- 
lata, J.  minuta,  Bazzania  trilobata,  and  Sca})ania  umbrosa,  can 
scarcely  be  expected  to  occm-  ia  Kent,  since  there  are  no  rocks  in 
that  county  of  equal  extent  or  possessing  similar  advantages  of 
shade  and  moisture. 

Several    species  which    are   mentioned  without    localities   in 
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Jenner's  'Flora  of  Tunbridge  Wells,'  such  as  Cephalnzia  connivens, 
J.  hyalma,  J.  harhata,  Blepharozia  ciliaris,  and  Odontoschisina  Sphagni, 
may  yet  be  added  to  the  list  by  those  who  have  the  opportunity  of 
exploring  the  south-western  and  western  portions  of  the  county. 
The  marshes  between  Deal  and  Sandwich  and  the  neighbourhood  of 
Eomney  Marsh  may  possibly  yield  some  of  the  rarer  frondose  species, 
such  as  Pallavicmia  hihenxica  and  Petalophyllnm  Ralfsii,  while  the 
damp  woods  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Canterbury  should  furnish 
more  than  one  species  of  Cephalozia  and  Lejeunia  if  carefully 
searched.  The  amount  of  success  with  which  occasional  visits  to 
Kentish  woods  have  been  rewarded,  convince  me  that  they  are  far 
richer  in  crj^togamic  plants  than  the  dry  nature  of  the  soil  would 
lead  one  to  expect. 

In  the  present  paper  only  two  works  beside  the  locallSoras 
already  mentioned  *  have  been  quoted,  viz.  : — 

W.  J.  Hooker,  '  British  Jungermanniae,'  1816. 

M.  C.  Cooke,  '  British  Hepaticae,'  1866. 

Dr.  Carrington's  new  work  not  being  at  present  completed,  it 
seemed  advisable  not  to  quote  from  it ;  names  adopted  in  this 
paper  are,  however,  identical  with  those  used  up  to  the  present 
time  by  that  author.  The  arrangement  followed  has  been  that  of 
Dumortier  in  his  '  Hepaticae  Europffiae.' 

It  may  be  here  mentioned  that  the  following  method  of 
examining  the  leaf-structm-e  will  be  found  useful  in  determining 
nearly  allied  species  having  leaves  somewhat  similar  in  outline, 
when  found  only  in  the  baiTen  state  : — Take  a  leaf  (if  from  a  dried 
specimen  it  should  previously  be  steeped  in  water),  place  it 
between  two  slips  of  glass,  with  a  few  di-ops  of  a  mixture  of  equal 
parts  of  liquor  potassae  and  water,  warm  over  a  spirit  lamp  until 
ebullition  takes  place  ;  then  wash  the  leaf  in  water,  place  it  on  a 
fresh  slip  and  add  a  drop  of  iodide  of  zinc  solution  and  put  on  the 
cover.  Under  the  action  of  the  liquor  potassae  the  inner  wall  con- 
tracts upon  its  contents,  and  the  whole  structiu'e  is  rendered  more 
transparent ;  the  epidermal  layer  of  the  leaf  is  dissolved  as  well  as 
the  connecting  tissue  binding  the  cells  together ;  the  outer  wall  of 
the  cells  appears  as  a  white  Ime  separating  them,  thickened  at  the 
angles  by  a  liyahne  deposit  (the  trigonum  instertiale  of  authors), 
which  is  uncoloured  by  the  iodide  of  zinc. 

MARCHANTIACEiE . 

Marchantia  polymorpha,  L. 

On  damp  banks    in    sandy    places ;    frequent    in  flower-pots 
in  greenhouses.     July.     E.B.  t.  100;   Cooke  Brit.  Hcpat. 
f.  186,  187. 
Blacklieath ;  Fl.  Metr.      Quany  near  Penshui-st  Station,  with 

both  male  and  female  fi-uctification ;  Geimje  '. 
Easily  distmguished  when  in  the  barren  state  from  Lunularia 
by  its  circular  cups  containing  gemma). 


•  Journ.  Bot.,  1877,  p.  18. 
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AsTERELLA    HEjnsPH-ERicA,     Bcauc.       Mavchantia  hemispharica,  L. 
(E.  B.,  Bot.  Guide);  Reboulia  heinisphcErica,  Raddi;  FagateUa 
hemisphcBrica,  Mack.  (Jenner,  Fl.  Tunbr.) 
Damp   rocky  places   and   moist   sandy  bedgebanks    in    hilly 
districts.   Not  common,  April  to  June.  E.B.  t.  503.    Cooke 
Brit.  Hepat.  f.  191. 
In  a  small  watercourse  near  tbe  WeUs  at  Sydenham,  towards 
Norwood,  Martyn  ;   Bot.  Guide.     On  the  bank  in  the  lane 
leading  from  Eusthall  Common  to  the  High  Eocks  ;  Lam- 
berhm-st  Quarter,   &c.,   not  common;    Jenner  FL  Tunbr. 
Boro'  Green ;  Ightham ;  Halstead. 
In  the  barren  stat«    may  be  known  from  Lunularia  by  the 
purphsh  under  surface  of  the  frond  and  the  absence  of  cups  of 
gemmae. 

CoNOCEPHALTTs  coNicTTS,  DiimoH.    Marchantia  eonica  (Forster  Fl.  T. ; 
Jenner  Fl.  T.)     Feyatella  eonica,  Corda. 
On  damp  sides  of  rivulets  and  on  dripping  places  ;  common. 

March,  April.     E.  B.  t.  504.     Cooke  Br.  Hepat.  fig.  190. 
In  the  httle  lane  from  Eusthall  Common  to  the  High  Eocks, 
on   the   right-hand   side    near   the   gate   and   elsewhere ; 
Forster  Fl.  Tunbr.     Southborough  ;    Faiccett.     Maidstone  ; 
BigberryWood,    near    Canterbury  ;     Goudhurst  ;     Beech 
borough ;  Speldhurst. 
Known  in  the  barren  state  by  the  absence  of  cups  containing 
gemmse,  by  its  reticulated  surface  and  aromatic  odour. 

Preissia  commtjtata,  Xees.      Lichen  pileatiis  parvus  foliis  crenatis, 

Eay  Syn. 

Fissures  of  damp  rocks,  especially  of  limestone  ;  sometimes  on 

sandy  ground  near  the  sea ;  very  rare.    April,  May.    Cooke 

Brit.  Hepat.  fig.  188. 

"  Mr.  Dandridge  observed   it    in  a    small  watercourse  near 

Dulwich  Wells,  towards  Northwood;"     Ray  Syn.  iii.  p.  114. 

(In  Forster  Fl.  Tunbr.  Marchantia  androgyna,  E.  B.  t.  2545, 
is  said  to  occur  on  wet  rocks  in  the  httle  lane  from  Eusthall 
Common  to  the  High  Eocks.  The  upper  figures  in  this  plate  are 
usually  referred  to  Preissia  commutator,  Nees,  a  species  which  I 
have  not  been  able  to  find  in  the  locahty  stated.  In  the  lane 
mentioned,  both  Asterella  hemisphcerica  and  Lunularia  cruciata  occur; 
and  the  former  is  given  in  Jenner  Fl.  Timb.  as  occurring  there, 
so  that  it  is  possible  that  Forster's  plant  is  referable  to  Asterella 
hemispharica.) 

[Dumortiera  irrigua,  Nees,  should  be  looked  for  by  the  side  of 
streams  in  the  Kentish  Weald  and  in  greensand  districts.  It  has 
the  habit  of  Pcllia  epiphijlla,  but  is  of  a  dark  green  colour.  It 
has  recently  been  found  at  Hastings,  in  Sussex,  by  ^Ir.  E.  George, 
and  may  therefore  occur  in  the  south  of  Kent.] 

LcxuLARU  cruciata,  Duhiort.     Lunularia  vulgaris,  Mich.    (Jenner 
Fl.  Tunbr.) 
On  moist  limestone  waUs  and   damp   bedgebanks;    frequent 
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about  Tunbridge  Wells;    not  observed  in  fruit.     July,  Au- 
gust.    Cooke  Brit.  Hepat.  f.  185. 
Cold  Bath,  Lower  Green  ;  Jenner  Fl.  Tunhr.     Kose-bank,  Tun- 
bridge Wells,  abundantly  ;   Walker  !     Near  Eusthall  Com- 
mon, in  the  lane  leading  to  the  High  Kocks,  abundantly ; 
Langton  Green  ;   Speldhurst ;  Ightham  ;  Biddenden. 
When  in  fruit,   distinguished  by  its  hairy  fruit-stalk  and  by 
the  fruit  being  usually  divided  into  four  narrow  rays,  although 
sometimes  five  or  six  and  sometimes  only  three  are  developed. 

In  the  barren  state  it  is  easily  recognised  by  the  semicircular 
or  crescent-shaped  cups  containing  gemmae. 

[Targionia  hypoj^hylla,  L.,  should  be  looked  for  in  Kent,  as  it 
occurs  in  the  south  of  England  on  warm  dry  rocky  banks.  The 
fronds  are  purplish  underneath  like  those  of  Asterella  hemisphcBrica, 
but  the  fruit  is  a  sessile  capsule  situated  just  beneath  the  apex  of 
the  frond.] 

KlCCIACE^. 
ElCCIA     GLAUCA,     L. 

In   clover   fields  and    on    damp    fallow   ground.      December. 

E.  B.  t.  2546.     Cooke  Brit.  Hepat.  197. 
Woolwich  Heath  ;   IJill. ;  Huds.  FL  Ang.     Ashford  ;  Ide  Hill, 
near  Sevenoaks. 
Var.   y.   minima.     Lichen  omnium  minimus  foliolis  scissis  super  terram 
expansis,  Dill. 
Blackheath  ;  Dillenius ;    Pi,.  Syn.  iii.  p.  115. 

E.  CRISTALLINA,  L.      Ulva  palustHs  fiwcatu  angustioribus  et  Jirmiorihm 

segmentis,  Eay  Syn. 
In  a  ditch  near  Deptford  Dock,  Mr.  Petiver  ;  Ray  Syn.  iii.  p.  68. 

ElCCIELLA   FLUITANS,    A.  Br. 

Stagnant  pools  and  still  places  by  river  sides,  floating  among 

Lemna,  &c.     E.  B.  t.  251.     Cooke  Brit.  Hepat.  fig.  199. 
In  a  pond  in  the  lane  which  leads  from  Langton  Green  to  the 

Dropping    Spring   towards   Pound's  Bridge ;    Forster   Fl. 

Tunhr.     (The  pond  has  since  been  filled  up  and  made  a 

burying  ground.) 

JUNGERMANNIACE^ . 

Tribe — Frullaniec. 

Frullanu  dilatata,  Dumort.     Jungermannia  dilatata,  L.     (Jenner 
Fl.  Tunbr.) 
On  trunks  of  trees  and  on  rocks ;   very   common.      Winter. 

Hook.  Brit.  Jung.  t.  5. 
Knockholt ;    George !     Southborough  ;     Fawcett !      Trees   near 
Chelsfield ;  Fant  Wood,  Maidstone ;  Dover ;  in  fruit  near 
Westerham. 

F.  Tamarisci,  Dumort.     Jungermannia  Tamarisci,  L. 

In  loose  tufts  on  trees,  rocks  and  bushes  in    hilly  districts. 
Jvdy.     Brit.  Jung.  t.  6. 
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Knockholt;  George!  Sevenoaks;  Hoirse!  On  prostrate  bushes, 
Lydd  Beach,  abimdaiitly. 

Affects  heathy  and  hilly  districts  and  more  exposed  situations 
than  the  last ;  its  purphsh  tinge,  more  pinnate  branches,  calyx 
withont  tubercles,  and  loose  habit  distinguish  it  from  F.  dilatata, 
which  is  usually  firmly  attached  to  its  place  of  growth. 

Lejeuma  minutissima,  Dumort.     Jungermannia  minutissima.  Smith. 
On  trunks  of  trees,  especially  oak  and  fir,  in  damp  woods  ;  not 
observed  in  fructification.     April,  May.     E.  B.  t.  1633. 
Brit.  Jung.  t.  52. 
On  an  old  elder  tree.     Morant's  Court  Hill. 
L.  SERPYLLiFOLiA,  Libert.     Jungermannia  serpyllifolia,  Dicks. 

On   trunks   of  trees    in     subalpine     districts.      April,    May. 

Bi-it.  Jung.  t.  42.     Cooke  Brit.  Hepat.  fig.  152. 
Darenth  Wood ;  George. 

Known  from  Lepidozia  reptans,  which  it  resembles  in  size  and 
habit,  by  its  globular  green  capsule  white  when  empty,  short  fruit- 
stalk,  and  entire  leaves. 
Radcla  complanaxa,  Dumort.     Jungermannia  complanata,  L. 

On  trees,  rocks,  and  bushes ;  common.    Bearing  fructification 

all  the  year  round.     Brit.  Jung.  t.  81.     E.  B.  2499. 
Greenhithe ;    George !     Near    Chelsfield,    on    roots   of    trees ; 
Penshurst :  Hungershall  Wood.    In  fruit  near  "Westerham, 
Abbey  Wood,  Postling,  and  Charing. 
Distinguished  fi'om  all  the  species   of  Frullania  by  its  pale 
yellow-green  colour  and  by  the  absence  of  stipules. 

PoRELLA  PIATYPHYLLA,  Lindb.     Jungermannia  platyphyHa,'Li. 

On  stones  and  stumps  in  hedgebanks ;  common,  especially  in 
chalky  districts ;  not  observed  in  fructification.  March  to 
August.  Brit.  Jimg.  t.  40,  fig.  1.  Cooke  Brit.  Hepat. 
fig.  143,  145. 

Bromley  ;  Knockholt  ;  George  !  Southborough ;  Fatccett ! 
Swanscombe  Wood ;  Otford  ;  Shoreham ;  Chelsfield ;  Kem- 
sing ;  Ightham ;  Wrotham  ;  Willesboro'  Lees,  near  Ash- 
ford  ;  Wye,  on  chalky  banks ;  Canterbury ;  Heme  Bay. 

Tribe — Lepidoziea. 

LEPmoziA  REPTANS,  Dumort.     Jungermannia  reptans,  L. 

Among  rocks   and  on  damp   banks  in  woods  and  thickets ; 
frequent.     March.  April.     Brit.  Jung.  t.  75.     Cooke  Brit. 
Hepat.  fig.  121. 
Banks  of  Woolwich  Heath,  in  moist  places,  Dill.  ;  Bot.  Guide. 
Abbey  Wood ;   George .'  Darenth  Wood,  near  Dartford,  and 
Ightham,  in  fruit ;  Abbey  Wood ;  Hungershall  Rocks. 
In  the  barren  state  the  toothed-leaves  and  attenuated  branches 
distinguish  this  from  Lejeunia  serpyllifolia. 

[Odontochisma  Spha^pii,  Dum,  should  be  looked  for  in  Kent. 
The  stems  grow  either  singly  or  in  a  scattered  manner  among 
Sphagnum,  to  which  they  ai-e  attached  by  their  radicles.] 
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Cephalozia  bicuspidata,   Dumort.     Jungei-mannia  bicmpidata,  L. 
On  damp  banks  in  woods  and  on  heaths,  &c. ;  very  common. 

February  to  April.     E.  B.  2239.     Brit.  Jung.  t.  11. 
Toad  Kocks,  Kusthall  Common  ;  Hungershall  Kocks  ;  Joyden's 

Wood,  near  Bexley. 
Easily  recognised  by  the  large  pale  calyx,  which  is  singularly 
out  of  proportion  to  the  minute  size  of  the  plant,  and  known  from 
C'.  hyssacea  by  the  central,  not  terminal,  fructification. 

C.  BYssACEA,  Dumort. 

On  damp  chalky  banks  in  woods,  &c. ;  frequent.     February  to 

April.     Brit.  Jung.  12. 
Kailway  bank.   Forest   Hill;    George!      Between   Otford   and 

Shoreham ;  Maidstone. 
The  tufts  are  usually  looser  than  those  of  C.  bicuspidata,  and 
the  fructification  is  terminal. 

LoPHOcoiiEA  bujentata,  Dumort.  Jungermannia  bidentata,  Sm.    (Jen- 
ner,  Fl.  Tunbr.) 
Among  mosses  in  woods  and  thickets   and  on  damp  hedge- 
banks;  very  common.    March,  April.   E.  B.  t.  606.    Cooke 
Brit.  Hepat.  fig.  109. 
Crystal   Palace   Grounds ;    very   common ;     George !      In   the 
wood  by  the  Hungershall  Kocks ;  Jenner  Fl.  Tunbr.  South- 
borough  ;  Faivcett.     Ightham,  in  fruit.     King's  Wood. 
Easily  recognised  by  its  pale  green  colour  and  deeply  divided 
leaves. 
L.  HETEROPHYLLA,  Dumort.     Jungemianma  heterophijUa,  L. 

On  stumps  of  trees  in  woods  and  thickets  ;  frequent.     March, 

April.     Brit.  Jung.  t.  81.     Cooke  Brit.  Hepat.  fig.  110. 
Perry  Vale,  Sydenham  ;   George !      Ightham  ;     Abbey   Wood ; 

Crofton  Wood,  near  Orpington. 
Distinguished  from  the  last — to  which  it  bears  considerable 
resemblance  in  colour  and  habit — by  the  irregularity  with  which 
the  leaves  are  divided  and  by  never  having   long   teeth  to  the 
leaves. 

Chiloscyphus  polyanthos,  Cor  da.     Jungermannia  polyanthos,  L. 
On  stones  and  banks  by  clear  streams  and  rivulets  in  woods, 
&c. ;  not  observed  in  fructification.     April  to  June.     Brit. 
Jung.  t.  62. 
North  Frith  Wood  ;  Howse. 

Known  in  the  barren  state  from  Lophocolea  heterophylla  by  its 
more  flattened  leaves,  entire  stipules,  and  different  place  of  growth. 

Harpanthus   scutatus.    Spruce.      Jnvgermunnia    stipidacea,    Hook. 
J.  scutata,  Web.  et  Mohr.  (Jenner  Fl.  T.) 
On  moist  banks  and  rocks  among  the  larger  mosses ;    rare. 

June.     E.  B.  2538.     Brit.  Jung.  t.  41.  ^ 
On  rocks  in  Hungershall  Wood ;  Jnmer  Fl.  Tunbr. 
Bearing  some    resemblance   to   Jungermannia    attenuata,    but 
distinguislied  by  its  smaller  size  and  prominent  stipules  of  different 
shape,  as  well  as  by  the  yellowish  green  colour  of  the  leaves. 
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Kantia  trichomanis,  Crray.     Mniiim  trichomanis  facie  foIioUs  intetjris 
a.nd  Mnium  trichomanis  facie  foliolis  bijidis,  Ray  Syn.     Jiingcr- 
mannia  trichomanis,  Dicks.    Calypoijeia  trichomanes,  Corda. 
On  damp  clayey  banks   and  on   paths   in   woods;    frequent. 

February  to  April.     Brit.  Jung.  t.  79. 
On  Shooter's  Hill,  Eltham ;  and  Woolwich  ;  Ray  Syn.  iii.  p.  79. 
North   Frith    Wood :     House !    Longbeach    Wood,    near 
Chai-iug,  in  fine  fructification  in  April ;  also  at  Ightham 
Common ;  Swanscombe  Wood,  near  Greenhithe ;  and  Ash- 
ford,  in  fruit ;  Crofton  Wood,  near  Orpington  ;  Penshurst ; 
Thomden  Wood,  near  Canterbury ;    Joyden's  Wood,   in 
fruit ;  Hungershall  Rocks. 
Easily  recognised  when  in  fruit  by  its  long  black  cylindrical 
capsule  and  somewhat  stout  spirally  marked  seta,  as  well  as  by  the 
subterranean  pouch  at  the  base  of  the  fruitstalk. 
Blepharostoma  trichophylla,  Jiaujermannia  trichojthylla,  L.    (Jeu- 
ner  Fl.  T.) 
On  turfy  heaths;  rare.     Jime.     Brit.  Jung.  7.     E.  B.  2482. 
Hungershall  Rocks,  1839  ;  Jenmr  FL  Tunhr. 
Known  from  B.  setacea  by  its  straight  filiform  leaves  usually 
arranged  in  threes  or  fives,  and  by  its  terminal  fructification. 
B.  SETACEA,  Mitt.     Lepidozia  setacea,  Mitt. 

In  damp   heathy  places,  and  in  bogs  among  Sphagnum   and 
under  tufts  of  heath.    October,  November.    Brit.  Jung.  8. 
In  the  bog  at  Fisher's  Castle,  and  elsewhere  ;  not  uncommon. 
Jenner  Fl.   Tiinbr.      Keston  Common;    House !  Joyden's 
Wood,  near  Bexley  ;    Ightham  Common,  in  fruit ;  Thorn- 
den  Wood,  near  Canterbury  ;    wood  near  Waldershare ; 
Biddenden. 
Known  from  J.  bicmpidata  by  its   subulate   incurved  jointed 
leaves,  usually  arranged  in  pairs ;  and  from  B.  trichophylla  by  its 
lateral  fructification  and  the  long  teeth  of  the  calyx. 
ScAPAXu.  COMPACTA,  Dumort.     Junrjermannia  resupinata,  L. 

On  damp  exposed  rocks,  among  heath  and  in    hedgebanks ; 

rare.     May,  June.     Biit.  Jung.  23. 
Rocks  by  the  roadside,  near  Chiddingstone ;  abundant  near  the 

Toad-rock  on  Rusthall  Common. 
Known  from  S.  undulata  by  its  pi'ostrate  habit,  smaller  size, 
shorter  stems,  and  convex  appearance  of  the  upper  leaves. 
S.  UNDUiATA,  Dumort.     Jiinyennannia  undulata,  L. 

In  wet  places,  and  by  the  side  of  streams  iu  hilly  and  rocky 

districts  ;  not  common.     May,  June.     Brit.  Jung.  t.  22. 
Ide  Hill,  near  Sevenoaks,  growing  in  company  with  Hypnum 
pratense  by  the  roadside ;  verv  fine  in  a  small  well  near 
Hurst  Wood,  Tunbridge  WeUs ;  Wye. 
Has  au  erect  and  looser  habit  of  growth,  and  less  rigid  leaves 
than  the  last  species,  and  often  gi'ows  immersed  in  water. 
S.  NEiiOROSA,  Dumort.    ^Jungermannia  nemorosa,  L. 

Damp  shady  banks  and  woods.    May,  June.    Brit.  Jung.  t.  21. 
Cooke  Brit.  Hepat.  fig.  48. 
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North  Frith  Wood  ;  Hoione.  Joyden's  Wood,  Bexley  ;  Swans- 
combe  Wood  ;  King's  Wood,  near  Maidstone, 

Known  from  the  above  species  by  its  strongly  dentato-cihate 
leaves,  the  upper  lobe  of  which  is  scarcely  half  the  size  of  the 
lower. 

[(5.  curta,  Dumort.,  which  often  grows  intermixed  with  S. 
nemorosa,  and  is  distinguished  from  it  by  its  smaller  size  and  more 
distant  leaves,  of  which  only  the  upper  ones  are  toothed  ;  and 
S.  umbrosa,  Dumort.,  which  is  also  a  small  species,  with  truly 
serrate,  narrower  and  more  ovate  leaves,  should  be  looked  for  on 
sand-rocks  in  Kent.] 

DiPLOPHYLLUM  ALBICANS,  Dtcviort.     Junf/eniumnia  albicans,  L. 

On  damp  hedgebanks  and  woods;  very  common.  March,  April. 

E.  B.  2240.     Cooke  Brit.  Hepat.  fig.  53. 
North  Frith  Wood ;  Hoivse.    Southborough  ;  Fawcett.   Boughton 
Quarries,   near  Maidstone  ;  Ightham  Common ;  Joyden's 
Wood. 
Known  by  the  pellucid  nerve-like  line  in  the  centre  of  the 
leaves. 

PlAGIOCHILA  ASPLENIOmES,   DwHort. 

On  damp  shady  banks,  mixed  with  various  mosses  ;    frequent. 

April,  May.     Not  observed  in  fructification.     Brit.  Jung. 

t.  xiii.     Cooke  Brit.  Hepat.  fig.  36. 
Knockholt ;  George  !  North  Frith  Wood  ;  Hoivse !  King's  Wood, 

near  Maidstone  ;  Long  Beech  Wood,  near  Charing ;  Dover ; 

Joyden's  Wood  ;  Hungershall  Eocks. 

JUNGEEMANNLA   CRENULATA,    Smith. 

On  moist  claybanks  in  woods,  and  in  boggy  places  on  heaths. 

December  to  April,     Brit.  Jung.  t.  37. 
On  the  wet  rocks  in  the  lane  leading  from  Eusthall  Common 
to   the   High   Eocks ;    Forster  Fl.    Tunbr.      Hungershall 
Eocks  ;  Quary  near  the  Toad  Eocks,  in  fruit  in  December  ; 
Keston  Common,  in  fruit  in  April ;   Goudhurst. 
Easily  recognised  in  the  barren  state  by  the  enlarged  quadrate 
cells  of  the  margin  of  the  leaves.     Known  from  Xardia  scalaris 
by  the  absence  of  stipules,  and  by  the  contracted  mouth  of  the 
four-angled  calyx. 

[J.  (jracillima,  not  yet  found  in  Kent,  appears  to  differ  only  in 
its  more  slender  habit,  and  in  the  marginal  cells  of  the  leaves 
never  being  enlarged.] 

J.  PUMiLA,  Diunort. 

On  rocks  and  stones  by  streams  and  rivers,  or  in  damp  shady 
places.     June.     E.  B.  2230.     Brit.  Jung.  17. 

Hungershall  Eocks,  abundant ;  Jenner  Fl.  Tunbr. 

Known  in  the  barren  state  from  J.  crenulata  by  its  smaller  size 
and  more  ovate  leaves :  its  concave  leaves  distinguish  it  from 
J,  lanceulata,  and  its  calyx  tapering  mucli  at  botli  ends  from  other 
species. 
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J.    SPH.EROCABPA,   Ditmort. 

On  wet  rocks  and  stones  by  rivnlets  and  in  boggy  places ; 
rare.     March,  April.     E.  B.  t.  608.     Brit.  Jung.' t.  75. 

North  Frith  Wood  ;  House  '.     Joyden's  Wood,  near  Bexley. 

When  in  fruit  easily  known  by  its  spherical  brown  capsule, 
and  by  the  exsei-ted  calj-x  having  four  large  triangular  teeth  at  the 
apex,  which  is  not  contracted  as  in  J.  pumila,  nor  angular  as  in 
J.  crenulata.  In  the  barren  state  the  orbicular  leaves  distinguish 
it  from  the  above-mentioned  species,  and  the  absence  of  stipules 
from  Sardia  scalaris. 

J.  ATTENTJATA,  Litidb.     J.  barbota  /3.  minor.  Hook. 

In  old  woods,  on  sandy  banks  amongst  mosses.  April.  Brit. 
Jung.  t.  70,  fig.  18. 

Abbey  Wood  ;  Ightham,  in  fructification. 

Bears  considerable  resemblance  in  the  shape  of  the  leaves  to 
J.  capitata,  but  in  that  species  stipules  are  absent,  and  the  terminal 
leaves  form  a  kind  of  tuft.  In  J.  attennata  the  leaves  of  the  young 
shoots  are  closely  imbricated,  so  as  to  give  them  a  rigid  wiry 
appearance.  From  J.  barbata  it  is  distinguished  by  having  the 
leaves  only  2-3-toothed,  and  the  stipules  very  minute,  ovate  and 
nearly  entire. 

Hooker  had  not  seen  the  fruit  of  this  species  when  the  '  British 
Jungermanniae '  was  written.  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  find  two 
capsules  among  the  rocks  in  the  wood  on  Ightham  Hill.  The 
fructification,  as  in  J.  barbata,  appears  lateral,  owing  to  the  stem 
forming  innovations  beneath  it.  The  peduncle  is  remarkably 
short,  and  exceeds  the  calyx  by  not  more  than  a  line,  the  cap- 
sule is  dark  brown  and  oval,  and  the  spores  and  elaters  exactly 
resemble  those  of  J.  barbata. 

J.  EXSKCTA,  Schimdel. 

On  banks,  in  old  woods,  &c. ;  rare.  Not  observed  in  fructi- 
fication.    Brit.  Jung.  t.  19.     E.  B.  Suppl.  2745. 

Joyden's  Wood,  near  Bexley. 

Bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  J.  rentricosa,  but  the  stems  are 
usually  an-anged  in  a  stellate  manner,  and  the  leaves  are  furnished 
with  reddish,  not  yeUow,  gemma,  which  are  abundant  in  October 
and  November,  and  at  once  separate  it  from  ever^-  other  species. 
The  leaves  are  toothed  somewhat  iiTCgularly,  but  one  tooth  in  the 
middle  of  the  itpper  margin  of  the  leaf  is  aJways  very  prominent, 
and  easily  distinguishes  it  from  J.  centricosa. 

J.    AXNTRICOSA,    Dicks. 

Shady  banks,  among  rocks,  and  in  heathy  places ;  frequent. 
November  to  April.    Brit.  Jung.  t.  28.    Cooke  Brit.  Hepat. 
fig.  77. 
Southborough  ;    Fawcett !      Eoadside   near   Seal,    Sevenoaks  ; 

House  '.     Ightham. 

Jenner,  in  '  Fl.  Tunbr.,'  remarks,  "A  plant  grows  on  Himgers- 

haU   Eocks,   &c.,    which   does  not   agree   exactly  with   Hooker's 

description,   but  probably  is  not  distinct."'      The   species   vai'ies 

much   in   appearance :  the   form   which   occm-s   on   Huugershall 
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Eocks  was  producing  capsules  freely  iii  December,  1877,  these 
being  stated  in  '  Brit.  Jung.'  to  be  "  extremely  rare."  The  con- 
spicuous yellow  gemmse  and  the  involute  margins  of  the  leaves 
distinguish  this  species  from  J.  excisa,  Dicks,  which  is  not  a  good 
species.  Dr.  Gottsche  states  that  the  J.  ventricosa  may  be  dis- 
tinguished from  its  allies  by  the  violet  colour  of  the  cortical  layer 
of  the  stem. 
J.  CAPiTATA,  Hook.     J.  intermedia  var.  capitata,  Nees. 

In  small  pale  green  patches  on  turfy  soil  and  among  rocks  ; 
rare.     Spring.     Brit.  Jung.  t.  80. 

Hunger  shall  Kocks  ;   Jenner  Fl.  Tunhr. 

Has  the  pale  green  colour  of  J.  incisa,  but  differs  in  the  seg- 
ments of  the  leaves  not  being  jagged,  and  in  the  leaves  having 
cellules  as  large  as  those  of  C.  bicuspidata. 

J.  INOISA,   ScJirader. 

In  dense  pale  green  patches,  having  a  crisped  appearance,  at 
the  foot  of  sand-rocks  and  in  bogs.     November  to  April. 
Brit.  Jung.  t.  10.     Cooke  Brit.  Hepat.  fig.  82. 
Hungershall  Kocks,  abundantly  in  one  spot. 
Has  some  resemblance  to  Fossomhronia  piisilla,  which  however 
differs  in  having  purplish  radicles,  a  capsule  dehiscing  irregularly, 
and  echinulate  spores. 

J.    INFLATA,    Huds. 

In  wet  places  on  heaths  and  in  heathy  woods.  January  to  AprU. 
E.  B.  2512.     Brit.  Jung.  38. 

Keston  Common. 

The  erect  leaves,  the  blackish  colour  of  the  tufts,  and  the 
small  cells  of  the  leaves,  distmguish  this  from  J.  WUsoniana,  Nees ; 
and  the  presence  of  but  few  bifid  bracts  from  the  genus  Cephalozia. 

Nardla  emarginata.  Gray.    Jungermannia  emar<jinata,  Ehrh.    8ar- 
coscijphiis  Frhardti,  Corda. 
On  damp  rocks  and  banks  in  subalpine  districts  ;  rare.     April 

to  Jmie.     E.  B.  1022.     Brit.  Jung.  27. 
Eusthall  Common,  on  exposed  rocks  ;  Jenner  Fl.  Tunb. 

N.  scALARis,  Gray.     Alicularia  scalaris,  Corda. 

On  damp  clayey  banks  in  woods,  &c.  March,  April.  Brit. 
Jung.  61. 

Keston  ;  Chiselhurst. 

Known  from  all  those  species  of  Junycrmannia  which  resemble 
it,  by  the  presence  of  stipules  and  the  immersed  calyx,  and  by  the 
nucleate  bodies,  generally  consisting  of  two  to  four  granules 
arranged  in  a  line,  contained  in  the  leaf-cells. 

FossoMBRONiA  pusiLLA,   Nccs.     Junyemiminia  puxUla,  L. 

On  moist  places  in  woods  and  sides  of  ditches  ;   iiot  common. 

November  to  March.     Br.  Jung,  G9.     Cooke  Brit.  Hepat. 

ftg.  164. 
Banks   of  Woolwich  Heath,  in  moist  places,   Dilleniuti :  Hot. 

Guide.     In  the  lanes  on  the  left-hand  of  the  road  from 

Laugton  to  Speldhurst,  near  thf  ])r()pi)iii.^  Spring  ;  Forster 
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FI.  Tunbr.    Swanscombe  Wood,  near  Greenliithe,  in  fniit. 
Joyden's  Wood,  iii  friiit  in  November. 

Blasia  pusella,  L.     JumferDiannia  Blasia,  Hook. 

On  wet  sandy  ground  occasionally  inundated,  and  on  the  sides 

of  pools  on  heaths.     March,  April.     Brit.  Jung.  t.  82-84. 
In  plenty  in  the  lane  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  road  leading 
from   Langton    Green   to    Speldhurst   Church,   near   the 
Dropping  Spring  ;  scarce.    Forster  Fl.  Tunbr.    "  I  gathered 
it  in  1841,  in  the  wet  part  of  the  lane  near  the  burying- 
ground,  between  Langton  Green   and  Ashurst;"  Jenner 
Fl.  Tunbr. 
With  regard  to  this  plant,  Forster  makes  the  following  curious 
remark  in  a  foot-note  in  '  Fl.  Tunbr.'  p.  141.     "  The  duration  of 
this  plant  being  so  short,  not  lasting  a  month  from  the  time  of  its 
first  appearance  to  its  fading  away,  may  be  the  cause  of  its  fancied 
scarcity."   The  duration  of  the  fructification  must  be  here  intended, 
as  the  plant  is  a  perennial.     In  the  barren  state  this  may  be 
recognized  by  its  fleshy  narrow  fronds  and  the  striated  appear- 
ance of  their  upper  surface,    also  by  the  toothed  scales  on  the 
under  surface  of  the  nerve  and  within  the  incurved  tips  of  the 
fronds.     The  capsule  differs  from  that  of  Pellia  epiphylla  in  being 
brown. 
Pellu  epiphylla,  RadfU.     Junrfermannia  ejnphijUa,  Mohr. 

In  shady  wet  places  and  banks  of  rivulets.     February,  April. 

Brit.  Jung.  47.     Cooke  Brit.  Hepat.  f.  171. 
About  Woolwich ;    Fl.  Metr.      Near  Speldhiurst ;    Forster  Fl. 
Tunhr.   Southborough ;  Fawcett '.   Canterbury ;   Sandwich  ; 
Dover. 
P.  calycina,  Taylor.      Lichenastrum    capitulit    rotundis   e  foliorum 
medio   evascentibus,    Ray   Syn.    iii.      Jungermannia   epiphylla, 
var.  y.furcigera,  Hook. 
In  diipping  places  and  on  sides  of  ditches ;  not  observed  in 
fruit.    Febniai-x-,  March.   Brit.  Jung.  t.  47,  fig.  18.     Cooke 
Brit.  Hepat.  fig.  172. 
About  Woolwich  ;  Ray  Syn.  iii.  p.  110,  n.  3.      Hungershall 
Rocks;  Jenner  Fl.  Tunbr.    Southborough  ;  i-rtjrr*^  .'   Damp 
spot  in  a  lane  between  Dunks  Green  and  Rats  Castle,  near 
Hadlow ;  Bexley. 
A   narrow   form   is   abundant    in    the   springs   by  the   road- 
side   between    Aylesford    and    Maidstone,    and    at    Tovil,    near 
Maidstone. 
Metzgeria  furcata,  Duniort.     Jungermannia  furcata,  L. 

On  trunks  of  trees,  bushes,  and  on  shady  rocks ;  veiy  common. 
October  to  March.  Not  obsei-ved  in  fructification.  Brit. 
Jung.  t.  55,  56.  Cooke  Brit.  Hepat.  fig.  180,  181. 
Ejiockholt ;  George .'  Southborough  ;  Fawcett.  Penshiu-st ; 
Ightham  ;  Dover.  In  Great  Stockham  Wood,  on  Dunton 
Green,  with  gpmmae,  abundantly. 
Usually  fniits  on  the  shady  side  of  trees  in  damp  locahties. 
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EiccAKDiA  MULTiFiDA,  Gray.  Jungermannia  multijida,  L.  Aneura 
multijida,  Dum. 

On  'damp  clayey  banks  and  on  the  sides  of  ditches ;  fre- 
quent. January  to  March.  Brit.  Jung.  t.  45.  E.  B. 
186. 

Charlton  Wood  ;  Fl.  Metr.  Near  the  Dropping  Spring  in  the 
lane  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  road  from  Langton 
Green  to  Speldhurst  Church  ;  Forste)-  FL  Timbr.  Charlton, 
near  the  quarry  ;  Crofton  Wood,  near  Orpington  ;  Sand- 
wich ;  Dover  ;  Tunbridge  Wells  ;  between  Tunbridge  Wells 
and  Speldhurst,  in  fruit. 

R.  piNGUis,  Gray.    Junyermmmia  pmyiiis,  lit.    Aneura  pinyuis,  Dum. 
Wet  marshy  spots  and  places  inundated  in  winter.     February, 
March.      Brit.    Jung,    t.    46.      Cooke   Brit.   Hepat.    fig. 
174. 
Charlton  Wood  ;  Fl.  Metr.     In  a  wet  part  of  the  large  quarry 
near  Charlton  Station,  abundantly  in  fruit ;  in  company 
with  Pellia  epiphylla. 
Easily  distinguished  from  Pellia  ejnphylla,  which  has  a  sphe- 
rical green  capsule,  by  its  black  oblong  capsule  and  long  tubular 
calyptra  ;  from  P.  calycina  by  the  absence  of  a  nerve. 

Anthocekos  punctatus,  L. 

In  damp  fallow  fields  and  on  ditch-banks,  &c.     July,  August. 

E.  B.  t.  1537.     Cooke  Brit.  Hepat.  fig.  194.      • 
Banks  of  Woolwich  Heath,  m  moist  shady  places  (Dillenius) ; 

Bot.  Guide.      In  the  httle  lane  from  Eusthall  Common 

to  the  High  Rocks ;  Forster  Fl.  Tunhr, 

A.    LiEVIS,    L. 

On  damp  clay -banks,  often  growing  with  A.  punctatus.     July, 

August.     Cooke  Brit.  Hepat.  fig.  193. 
On  the  rocks  m  the  lane  leading  from  Eusthall  Common  to 

Speldhurst  Church  ;  Forster  Fl.  Tunhr. 
A.  punctatus  may  be  distmguished  by  the  papillose  surface  of 
the  frond  and  by  the  darker  spores  from  A.  la  vis,  which  has  fronds 
smooth  on  the  upper  surface  and  yellowish  spores.  The  lobes  of 
the  thallus  in  the  latter  species  are  also  rather  thicker  and  more 
rounded  in  outline. 

f  To  be  continued. ) 


SHORT  NOTES. 


PoLYGALA  CALCAREA  IN  BucKs.  —  In  thc  collcction  of  British 
plants  presented  by  Miss  Chandler  to  the  British  Museum  Her- 
barium there  is  a  well-marked  specimen  of  tliis  plant  on  the  same 
sheet  with  1\  lulyaris,  collected  at  Hughenden  in  June,  1865. 
The  species  lias  not  previously  been  recorded  for  the  county. — 
James  Britten. 
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EicciA  SPURIA,  Dickson.  —  The  correct  determination  of  this 
plant  has  long  been  a  desideratum,  as  no  specimens  were  known  to 
be  in  any  collection  ;  and  the  figure  in  Dickson's  work  (fasc.  iv. 
tab.  xi.  fig.  16)  represents  a  form  of  fnictification  so  cmious  and 
distinct  fi-om  that  of  Riccia  that  it  became  a  matter  of  great  interest 
to  identify'  the  plant.  Guided  by  this  figiu-e,  and  by  his  knowledge 
of  foreign  species,  Prof.  Lindberg,  in  his  paper  "  Hepaticae  in 
Hibeniia  m.  Jiilii,  1873,  lectae  '  (pp.  479, 480),  pubhshed  his  opinion 
that  it  was  probably  referable  to  the  same  genus  as  Stpihi/menium 
aureonitens.  Griff.  The  acquisition  of  Dickson's  herbarium  by 
the  British  Museum  having  afforded  an  opportunity  of  examining 
the  original  specimen,  he  is  enabled  fully  to  confirm  the  accuracy 
of  his  previous  conjecture.  Grifl&th's  plant  is  congeneric  with 
Cyathodium  caremarum,  Kmize,  only  known  hitherto  from  the  West 
Indies  and  Cape  Verd  Islands  ;  Rkcia  spuria,  Dicks.,  is  this  species, 
and  although  Dickson  merely  says,  "  in  paludibus  turfosis  montium 
Scoticanmi,"  Prof.  Lindberg  considers  it  quite  possible  that  it  is 
a  native,  as  the  western  coasts  of  Great  Britain  and  Ii-eland  have 
several  Cryptogams  in  common  with  the  West  Indies.  He  states 
that  the  plant  is  smaller  and  more  scattered  and  the  spores  less 
perfectly  developed  than  in  the  Cape  Verd  specimens. 

The  synonymy  of  the  two  species  which  constitute  the  genus 
will  stand  as  follows  : — 

1.  Cyathodium  spurtom,  Lindb. 

Riccia  spuria,  Dicks.  Plant.  Crypt.  Brit.  fasc.  iv.  p.  20,  and 

tab.  xi.  fig.  16  (1801). 
Ci/athodium  cavemarum,   Kunze  in   Lehm.   Pugill.  Plant.  \i. 

■p.  17  (1834). 
Figm*ed  also  in   Montague,   Ic.   Plant,   in   Flor.   Cub.   De- 
script,  t.  xix.  fig.  4  (1863). 
Hab.  Scotland,  Cape  Verd  Islands,  Cuba,  Mexico. 

2.  Cyathodium  aureonitens,  Lindb. 

Synhyiuenium  aureonitais,  Griffith,  Notulae  ad  Plant.  Asiat.  i. 
p.  344  (1847),  and  t.  Ixix.  D,  fig.  2. 
Hab.  India. 

Attention  is  called  to  this  very  interesting  plant  in  the  hope 
that  botanists  will  search  for  it  in  Scotland,  and  that  it  will  be 
again  detected  there. — E.  Bruthwaitk. 


Kotiffs  of  33oolts  antr  fttcmotrs. 


Die  Parthenogenesis  der  Calebogyyie  iUcifolia.  Von  Johann'es  Hanstein. 
(Hanstein's  Botanische  Abhandlungen,  diitter  Band,  diittes 
Heft).     Bonn,  1877. 

The  whole  tendency  of  this  memon  is  to  suppoi-t  the  supposition  of 
paithenogenesis.    Eveiy  possible  precaution  was  taken  to  isolate  the 
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plants  under  examination,  and  to  ascertain  whether  there  was  any 
pollen  produced  by  any  of  the  flowers.  In  no  instance  was  a  trace 
either  of  anther  or  of  pollen-grain  found.  Copious  details  are 
given  of  the  thirty  flower-buds  examined,  and  fi'om  which  seventeen 
fruits  were  obtained.  Considerable  difference  was  observed  hi  the 
period  of  swelling  of  the  ovary,  which  commenced  sometimes  four 
days  after  maturation  of  the  stigma,  but  sometimes  not  until  after 
twenty-five,  thu-ty-eight,  or  thirty-nme  days ;  the  time  elapsing 
between  commencement  of  swelling  and  perfect  maturity  also 
oscillated  between  fourteen  and  thu'ty-eight  days.  Nineteen  embryos 
were  found  in  the  seventeen  fruits  :  of  these  five  were  solitary  in 
one  cell  of  five  fruits,  a  sixth  and  a  twin-pah-  occurred  in  two  cells 
of  a  sixth  fruit,  a  triplet  in  one  cell  of  a  seventh,  and  quadruplets 
in  one  cell  of  an  eighth  and  ninth  fruit.  All  these  embryos  are 
figured :  they  vary  considerably  in  then-  size  and  shape,  and  in  the 
degree  to  which  then*  perfection  is  carried.  The  author  enters 
somewhat  minutely  into  the  philosophy  of  parthenogenesis,  and 
gives  a  full  list  of  plants  in  which  this  method  of  reproduction  has 
hitherto  been  found,  omitting  Cannabis  and  Mercurialis  however. 
The  investigation  was  conducted  conjointly  with  Alexander  Braim, 
who  thus  returned,  quite  at  the  close  of  his  career,  to  a  subject  in 
which  he  had  formerly  taken  such  deep  interest. 

S.  M. 


Acetahularia  mediterranea.     Von  A.  de  Baby  und  E.  Strasbueger. 
('  Botanische  Zeitung,'  Nov.  1877.) 

It  -was  only  the  other  day  that  we  di-ew  attention  to  the 
discovery  of  another  case  of  conjugation  of  zoospores,  viz.,  in 
Butrydimn  granulatum.  We  have  now  to  mention  a  similar  dis- 
covery in  the  case  of  the  curious  alga  mentioned  at  the  head  of 
this  not:3o.  The  authors  set  themselves  the  task  of  finding  out 
w  at  becomes  of  the  spore,  the  subsequent  history  of  which  has 
hitherto  remained  unknown.  The  ripe  spore  is  about  ninety-five 
micro-millimetres  long  by  about  seventy  broad,  and  it  is  provided 
■svith  a  lid.  On  the  inner  side  of  the  wall  is  a  thick  layer  of 
protoplasm,  containing  a  great  number  of  starch-grains  coloured 
green  by  chlorophyll.  The  central  space  is  filled  with  water-like 
fluid,  in  which  lies  an  accumulation  of  small  red  pigment-grains 
collected  always  close  to  the  inner  side  of  the  layer  of  protoplasm. 
The  starch  afterwards  dissolves,  and  the  now  homogeneous  plasma 
divides  simultaneously  into  numerous  nearly  equal  polyhedral 
portions  arranged  in  a  single  row  except  perhaps  near  the  lid, 
which  latter  after  a  while  bulges  outwards,  and  in  this  movement 
is  closely  accompanied  by  the  contents.  Suddenly  the  lid  is 
ui)lifted,  and  the  contents  immediately  project,  surrounded  by  a 
swollen  enveloping  membrane.  The  lid  usually  rcmauis,  as  it 
were,  hinged  to  the  spore,  and  seldom  is  quite  cast  ofi".  The  por- 
tion of  the  contents  which  has  escaped   from   the  spore   usually 
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encloses  a  part  of  the  central  space  (bladder),  which  thus  becomes 
ultimately  divided  into  two  :  to  it  great  importance  is  attached  as 
an  agent'iii  effecting  upraisal  of  the  hd.  The  enveloping  mem- 
brane then  bursts,  and  the  swarm- spores  immediately  escape, 
scarcely  a  minute  being  occupied  in  complete  emptying  of  the 
spore  :'  in  this  latter  there  only  remains  the  now  spherical 
"  bladder,"  to  which  are  attached  a  number  of  small  colourless 
starch-grains,  and  a  few  sohtary  granules  of  chlorophyll.  The 
swarm-spores  are  2-ciliated,  and,  as  mentioned  above,  they  usually 
copulate,  those  that  do  not  do  so  coming  to  grief.  In  copulation 
usually  two  (but  sometimes  several)  spores  come  together,  but  the 
cilia  remain  free,  and  the  motion  of  the  united  mass  is  swifter  than 
that  of  the  individual  members.  The  mass  assimies  rounded  form 
after  a  time,  and  the  cilia  are  absorbed  into  it,  and  subsequently  it 
is  surrounded  by  a  thin  membrane  of  cellulose.  Copulation  never 
occurs  between  swarm-spores  of  the  same  spore.  Sometimes  a 
crowd  of  united  zoospores  escapes  from  a  spore,  and  swims  about 
like  a  copulated  mass,  which  it  much  resembles,  but  it  finally 
comes  to  nothing.  About  five  months  after  copulation  the  mass 
begins  to  germinate  ;  but  we  must  refer  those  anxious  to  know 
more  about  the  vegetative  life  of  the  plant  to  the  paper  itself. 

The  reproductive  structure  spoken  of  as  a  "  spore"  is  regarded 
as  a  true  spore,  since  it  forms  the  asexual  close  of  a  sexually  pro- 
duced generation.  For  the  swarm- spores  the  term  "  tjametes  "  is 
proposed,  the  spore  being  called  ''  gametauffium."  The  mass  of 
copulated  gametes  is  called  a  "  zygote '' — a  term  which  is  also 
proposed  as  a  substitute  for  zygospore  and  isospore,  these  not 
being  spores  in  Sachs'  sense.  An  ingenious  comparison  is 
drawn  between  the  hypnospores  of  Botrydium  and  the  spores  of 
Acetabularia.  S.  M. 


Bedfordshire  Plant  List  for  1876  (being  the  First  Report  of  the 
Botanical  Survey  of  Bedfordshire.)  By  W.  Hillhocse, 
F.L.S.     1877. 

The  newly  issued  catalogue  of  Bedfordshire  plants  will  speak 
favom-ably  for  the  industry  of  the  Society  which  is  its  sponsor. 
About  270  species  have  been  added  to  the  430  included  in  the  list 
drawn  up  under  the  same  auspices  some  twelve  months  previously. 
But  the  roU  has  been  unduly  swollen  by  the  admission,  without 
any  sign  of  distinction,  of  several  non-British  plants,  some  of 
which,  such  as  Pinus  Pinaster,  seem  to  be  especially  out  of  place 
in  a.  prehminary  enumeration.  The  arrangement  adopted  com- 
prises apparently  only  those  species  which  have  fallen  under  the 
observation  of  members  of  the  Society,  and  no  notice  is  taken 
even  of  contemporary  records.  It  is  not  very  clear  how  far  the 
statements  and  specimens  of  correspondents  have  been  submitted 
to  the  judgment  of  any  central  authority.  Few  botanists  would 
be  inclined  to  admit,  without  some  better  evidence  than  is  here 
afforded,  the  occiu-rence  as  natives  in  the  coimty  of  Viola  lutea, 
Vicia    lutea,  Callitriche  autumnalis,  and    Carex  limosa  ;    and  their 
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insertion  without  any  mark  of  uncertainty  throws  some  doubt  on 
the  correct  naming  of  the  more  critical  plants  in  the  catalogue. 
It  may  be  questioned  also  whether  the  use  of  initials  presents  any 
advantage  that  can  compensate  for  the  inconvenience  of  effectually 
disguising  the  relative  value  of  assertions  thus  authenticated. 

E.  P. 


In  the  23rd  part  of  the  '  Symbolfe  ad  fl.  Brasil.  central,  cognos- 
cendam,'  published  in  the  Copenhagen  Natural  History  Society's 
Journal  for  last  year,  Mr,  Hiern  enumerates  the  Solanacea:,  Acan- 
thacecB,  GesneracecB,  and  VerhenacecB.  He  has  been  unable  to  avoid 
adding  seven  new  species  to  the  akeady  gigantic  genus  Solanum, 
and  there  are  about  a  dozen  previously  undescribed  species  in  the 
other  genera  contained  in  the  orders  enumerated  above. 

Prof.  Maximowicz,  in  a  second  portion  of  his  Diagnoses  Plant. 
Nov.  Asiatic.  ('Mel.  Biologiques  de  St.  Petersbourg,'  x.  1877), 
describes  several  new  Chmese  and  Mongohan  species  of  Corydalis, 
and  gives  monographic  revisions  of  the  East  Asiatic  species  of 
Lonicera  (thu'ty)  and  Pedicularis  (fifty).  Dipelta,  gen.  nov.,  from 
China,  is  also  here  described  ;  it  occupies  a  position  between  Sym,- 
phoricarjMS  and  Ahelia. 

Pringsheim's  '  Jahrbuch  fiir  Wissenschaftl.  Botanik '  for  1877 
contains  memoirs  on  morj)hology,  chiefly  of  dichotomous  iuflo- 
rescences,  by  H.  Wydler ;  on  the  primitive  meristem  of  Dicoty- 
ledonous roots,  by  J.  Eriksson  (with  ten  plates) ;  and  on  the  force 
of  pressure  in  the  stem  in  the  phenomena  of  '  bleeding '  and 
*  weeping.' 

In  Cohn's  '  Beitrage,'  for  1877  (Bd.  ii.  heft  8)  are  papers  by 
L.  Just,  on  the  influence  of  high  temperatures  on  the  capacity  for 
germination  of  seeds ;  by  Schroeter,  on  the  Vstilaginea  (t.  13) ;  and 
by  Koch,  on  Bacteria  (tab.  14-16).     We  defer  a  fidl  notice. 

In  the  '  Linnsea '  (vol.  vii.  pts.  5  &  6,  dated  October,  1877), 
E.  Goeze  concludes  his  mteresting  accoimt  of  the  vegetation  of 
Portugal,  and  H.  Polakovsky  enumerates  the  Phanerogams  of 
his  Costa  Eica  collections,  of  which  the  Cryptogams  were  cata- 
logued in  this  Journal  last  year. 


Other  New  Books.  —  W.  Turner,  '  Libellus  de  re  herbaria 
novus,'  1538  ;  reprinted  in  facsimile,  with  notes,  modern  names, 
and  a  life  of  the  author,  by  B.  D.  Jackson  (privately  printed), 
London,  1877.  —  A.  Ernst,  '  E studios  sobrc  la  Flora  y  Fauna  de 
Venezuela.'  Caracas,  1877.  —  T.  de  Heldreich,  '  Catalogus  syste- 
maticus  herbarii  Thcod.  G.  Orjihanidis,'  Fasc.  I.  Lvijuminuso:.  Flo- 
rence, 1877.  —  CouTANCE,  '  L'Olivier,  histoire,  botanique,  &c.'  Paris, 
Eothschild.  —  Blancuere,  '  Lcs  ravages  dcs  Vergers  et  des  Vignes 
avec  une  etude  sur  le  Phylloxera.'  Paris,  Eothschild.  —  Just,  '  Bo- 
tanischer  Jaln-esbericht,  1876,'  Part  i.,  Berlin,  1878.  —  W.  Bland, 
'  Elementary  Botany,'  Part  2.   London,  Bemroso  &  Co.   {^>X.) 
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AbTICLES    in    JoURXALS. DECEilBEB,  1877. 

Bot.  Zeitung. —  F.  Lud^s-ig,  "On  the  cleistogamy  of  Collomia 
grandiflora,  Dougl.'  —  V.  A.  Poulsen,  *  The  extra-floral  nectary  in 
Batatas  edulis.'  —  E.  Askenasy,  '  On  the  annual  periods  of  buds.' 

Flora. —  C.  Kraus,  'On  the  molecular  constitution  of  proto- 
plasm iu  dividing  and  growing  cells.'  —  F.  Arnold,  '  The  Mosses 
of  the  French  Jm-a'  (continued). —  Nylander,  'Addenda  nova  ad 
Lichen ographia  Eiuropaeam '  (fifteen  new  species,  eleven  from  Ireland.) 

Oesterr.  Bot.  Zeitschr. — E.  Hackel,  'On  a  Grass  with  variable 
lower  pales.' — J.  Freyn,  '  Verhascum  tomentosum  (!'.  Chaixii  x  sinu- 
atum)' — M.  Wiukler,  '  Two  hybrid  plants  from  Spain.' — A.  Kemer, 
'  Distribution  of  Himgarian plants'  (continued), — W,  Voss,  Puccinia 
Thumeiiiana,  u.  sp.'  —  L.  Celakovsky,  '  Further  notes  on  Melilotus 
macrorhizus,  W.  &  K.'  —  H.  Kempf,  'Flora  of  Vienna.'  —  R.  v. 
Uechtritz,  'Botanical  notes.'  —  F.  Autoine,  'Botany  of  Vienna 
Exhibition '  (continued), 

Bot.  Xotiser.  —  E.  Ahrling,  'Examination  into  the  MSS.  of 
Linnaeus  existing  in  Sweden.' — A.  S.  Winslow,  '  Salix-  and  Rosa- 
flora  of  Goteborg'  —  '  Swedish  Botanical  Literature  for  1876.' 


Ptoctetitngs  of  Socirttes, 


British  Association  fob  the  Advancebient  of  Science, 

Plymouth,  1877. 

{Concluded  from  vol,  xv.,  p.  318.) 

August  20.  —  J,  Gwyn  JejBfreys,  Esq,,  F.R.S.,  President,  in  the 
chair. — "  On  the  structure  of  the  pitcher  of  Cephalotus,"  by  Prof. 
Alexander  Dickson,  [A  full  abstract  of  this  paper  is  printed  at 
pp,  1-5.]  — Prof,  Dickson  exhibited  a  specimen  of  Pogonatiim  alpinum 
with  two  capsules  beneath  a  single  calyi)tra.  There  was  some  doubt, 
however,  whether  the  calyjitra  were  really  single, — "  On  structural 
characters  in  relation  to  habitat  in  plants,"  by  A,  S,  WUsou.  This  was 
an  attempt  to  show  that  the  external  chai*acters  of  plants  were  caused 
by  their  environment,  especially  as  related  to  drought  or  humidity. 
The  paper  caused  much  discussion, 

August  21. —  The  Rev.  W.  S.  Symonds  read  an  extract  from 
a  letter  from  Prof.  0.  Heer,  Ziuich,  to  Sir  Joseph  Hooker, 
dated  14th  Aug.  1877,  on  the  plants  collected  by  Capt.  Feilden 
in  the  Ai-ctic  Expedition,  These  ai-e  of  the  greatest  interest, 
and  give  us,  in  many  directions,  important  conclusions.  Of 
Taxodium  distichum  miocenicum  not  only  do  the  twigs  occm*,  but 
also  the  male  catkins,  as  at  Cape  Staratchin.  There  are  two  species 
of  Pinus  (seeds  and  leaves),  a  leaf  and  fruit  of  Llmus,  leaf  and  bark 
of  Betxda  prisca  and  Torellia  rigida.  Torellia  is  a  highly  remarkable 
genus,  of  which  Prof.  Heer  got  from  Spitzbergen  only  fragments  of 
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leaves.  It  is  no  doubt  a  Taxinea,  very  near  Phcenicopsis  of  the  Jura. 
The  fact  of  the  existence  of  Nymphcea,  of  large  Grasses,  of  ten  species 
of  Conifers,  of  Popuhis,  Betula,  Corylus,  Ulmus  and  Viburnum  near 
82°  N.  lat.  is  very  interesting. — "On  the  classification  of  the 
Vegetable  Kingdom,"  by  Prof.  W.  R.  McNab.  [Printed  m  full  in 
J.  Bot.,  1877,  pp.  340-344.] —" The  classification  of  the  flowering 
plants  considered  phytogenetically,"  by  Prof.  McNab.  Haeckel's 
monophyletic  pedigree  of  the  Vegetable  Kingdom,  as  given  in  his 
'  History  of  Creation,'  vol.  ii.  (English  edition),  was  discussed  and 
objections  to  its  conclusions  urged.  Thus  in  two  cases  the  groups 
are  known  to  occur  earlier  than  Haeckel's  theory  requires,  in  another 
case  (monchlamydeous  Dicotyledons)  the  plants  do  not  appear  until 
much  later  (in  the  Cretaceous  instead  of  the  Triassic).  The  geological 
distribution  of  Dicotyledons,  founded  on  Schimper's  '  Paleontologie 
Vegetale,'  was  then  fully  discussed.  The  general  conclusions  drawn 
were  the  following : — 1.  That  the  Gavwpetalcc  are  more  recent  than 
the  C'horipetalcE.  2.  That  the  apetalous  orders  must  be  looked  upon 
not  as  forming  a  separate  group,  but  as  being  the  lowest  members 
of  the  subordinate  groups  of  the  ChoripetalcB.  3.  That  the  older 
representatives  in  the  chalk  of  the  larger  group  generally  belong  to 
families  having  variable  characters,  more  especially  in  regard  to  the 
number  of  the  parts  of  the  flower.  Thus  the  oldest  representative 
of  Order  69,  UmbelliJiorcB,  is  Aralio2)hyllum  in  the  chalk.  The  Ara- 
liacecB  have  variable  characters,  as  shown  by  the  formula — Ca(5_io) 
Co6_io An5_ioGn(2— 10) ,  a  formula  which  will  include  that  of  the 
UmbellifercB ,  viz.,  Ca5Co5An5Gn(2).  4.  That  while  the  Monoco- 
tyledons are  undoubtedly  monophyletic,  the  Dicotyledons  are  cer- 
tainly polyphyletic,  and  hence  the  great  diiference  seen  in  the 
formulae  of  their  flowers. 


LiNNEAN  Society  of  London. 

November  16,  1877.— Dr.  Gwyn  Jeffreys,  F.R.S.,  Vice-President, 
in  the  chair. — Dr.  Trimen  exhibited  specimens  of  Boswellia  Carterii, 
Birdw.  (foliage  and  branches),  and  B.  Frereana,  Birdw.  (in  flower). 
They  were  gathered  in  October  last  by  Mr.  J.  Collins  from  the  trees 
planted  at  Aden,  near  the  tanks.  Dr.  Trimen  made  some  observa- 
tions on  the  variability  of  the  foliage  of  Bosu-ellia,  and  expressed  an 
opinion  that  B.  Bhau-Dajiana,  Birdw.,  was  not  sjiccifically  separable 
from  B.  Carterii.  B.  Frereana  in  its  wild  state  is  confined  to  Somali- 
land,  where  it  was  recently  collected  by  Hildebraudt.  It  affords 
the  fragrant  true  resin  called  "Luban  Meyti,"  which  Hanbury  con- 
sidered to  be  the  African  "Elemi;"  this  is  much  chewed  by 
Orientals,  but  rarely  imported  into  England.  B.  Carterii  yields 
the  well-known  "  Olibanum,"  or  "  Franldncense,"  and  grows  wild 
both  in  Somali-land  and  on  the  south-west  coast  of  Arabia. 

December  6. — Prof.  Allman,  F.R.S.,  President,  in  the  chair. — 
Mr.  Thisclton  Dyer  exhibited  leaves  and  wood  of  the  Nan-mu  tree. 
This  tree  grows  in  Yunnan,  between  25°  and  26°  N.  lat.,  and  its 
wood  is  highly  valued  by  the  Chinese  com-t  for  building  purposes, 
and    by    the    wealthy    for    coffins.     It  forms  enormous   columns 
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in  tombs  of  the  Ming  dynasty,  three  hundred  years  old,  and  has 
usually  been  supposed  to  be  teak.  The  tree  is  still  botanically 
indeterminate,  but  it  probably  belongs  to  Lauracea,  and  the  leaves 
closely  agree  with  those  of  Phabe  pallida. — Mr.  Thiselton  Dyer  also 
exhibited  and  made  some  remarks  on  a  seed  of  Entada  scandens, 
and  one  possibly  belonging  to  Cyathocalyx  ^laimjayi,  an  Anonaceous 
plant,  which  were  found  in  the  coecum  of  the  Rhinoceros  siimatrensis 
from  Chittagong  which  died  in  the  Zoological  Gardens,  Regent's 
Park.  Fruits  of  Oncocarpus  vitietisis  were  hkewise  shown,  these 
having  been  obtained  from  the  crop  of  a  fruit-pigeon  {Carp^jphaga 
latrans)  from  Fiji. — Mr.  Thiselton  Dyer  also  exhibited  part  of  a 
fruit- head  of  a  species  of  Pandanus  from  India,  forming  a  brush,  of 
which  the  fibrous  tissue  of  the  drupes  constituted  the  bristles,  said 
to  be  used  to  scrape  cloth,  like  the  Teazle. — Mr.  J.  Ehot  Howard 
brought  before  the  meeting  living  examples  of  the  flowers  and  foliage 
of  Cinchona  Calisaxja  var.  Josephiana,  and  C.  Calisaya  var.  anglica 
(hybrid),  grown  in  his  garden  at  Tottenham. — Mr.  M.  Moggridge 
read  a  note  containing  Uie  record  of  his  having  met  with  Dabeocia 
poli folia  growing  \s'ild  on  WaUis  Down,  near  Bournemouth,  Hants, 
during  last  summer,  Doubtless  this  has  been  here  accidentally 
introduced,  but  it  is  interesting  as  apparently  beiug  well  estabhshed.* 
— The  Secretary  read  a  paper  by  Dr.  I.  Bailey  Balfour,  entitled 
"  Observations  on  the  Genus  Pandanus,  with  an  eniuneration  of  all 
species  described  or  named  in  books,  herbaria,  and  nurserymen's 
catalogues ;  together  with  their  synonymy  and  native  countries,  as 
far  as  these  have  been  ascertained."  Few  families  of  plants  present 
more  difficulties  of  study  and  elucidation  than  the  Pandanacea. 
These  difficulties  exist  by  reason  of  the  variabihty  of  the  species, 
the  barriers  in  the  way  of  procuring  the  male  flowers,  and  the  feeble 
characters  borne  by  the  leaves,  while  the  fruit,  after  drying,  in  a  great 
measure  loses  its  distinctive  features,  and  therefore  its  value  as  a 
means  of  comparison,  &c.  The  Screw-pines  had  attracted  the 
notice  of  the  early  voyagers,  but  their  descriptions  are  by  no  means 
good,  or  enable  identification  to  be  made  with  certeinty.  To 
Rumphius  we  owe  the  name  of  Pandanus,  though  his  account  and 
figures  are  poor  compared  with  those  of  Rheede  of  a  century  previous. 
Liunasus,  though  indicating  a  plant  imder  the  designation  Bronuiia 
sylvestris  omitted  nevertheless  the  genus  Pandamis,  an  omission 
afterwards  rectified  by  his  son.  Afterwards,  as  knowledge  of  species 
increased,  many  new  genera  were  unnecessarily  introduced,  which 
Dr.  BaKour,  from  his  studies  and  observation,  is  inclined  to  reject ; 
even  Brongniart's  New  Caledonia  genera  do  not  claim  acceptance. 
Patidanu.s  runs  over  a  wide  expanse  of  longitude,  stretching  as  it  does 
from  the  East  African  coast  through  the  Mascarene  Islands,  India, 
the  Indian  Archipelago,  Austraha,  as  far  eastward  as  the  Sandwich 
Islands.  The  Eastern  Archipelago  and  the  Mascarenes,  Dr.  Balfour 
regards  as  centres  whose  species  of  Pandanus  do  not  commingle. 
The  species  of  the  Mascarene  area  have  frequently  red  spines  on 
• ^ — — -~ — _ — -. 

'  This  Heath  has  been  already  recorded  from  Bournemouth,  and  also  from 
Southampton.     (See  Joum.  Bot.  1872,  p.  277). 
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the  margins  of  their  leaves,  although  this  is  by  no  means  universal, 
while  with  those  of  the  eastern  area  this  is  an  exception  ;  with  the 
former  the  spines  on  the  leaf-edges  or  midribs,  are  seldom  recurved, 
whilst  this  peculiarity  is  common  with  those  of  the  latter.  The 
nomenclature  Dr.  Balfour  finds  a  source  of  great  trouble,  the  multi- 
plication of  names  by  horticulturists  giving  rise  to  complexity  and 
confusion.  A  note  on  the  means  of  preserving  Pandani  fruit,  &c., 
and  a  copious  list  of  species  and  synonymy  follow. — The  Secretary 
also  read  a  communication  from  Dr.  J.  Stirton,  "  Notes  on  the 
Eev.  Mr.  Crombie's  paper  on  the  Lichens  of  the  '  Challenger ' 
Expedition." 

December  20. — Prof.  Allman,  F.E.S.,  President,  in  the  chair. — 
Dr.  Masters  showed  a  specimen  of  Colletia  cruciata  he  had  that  day 
received  in  a  living  state  from  Sig.  Fenzi,  of  Florence,  which  was 
of  special  interest  in  connection  with  those  exhibited  by  Dr.  Prior 
at  a  previous  meeting  (see  J.  Bot.  1877,  p.  377),  and  seemed  to 
throw  some  light  on  the  history  of  the  plant  in  question.  The 
remarkable  form  known  as  C.  cruciata  was  originally  described  by 
the  late  Sir  W.  Hooker  from  native  Chilian  specimens.  Some  years 
after  Dr.  Lindley  received  specimens  of  the  plant  from  the  gardens 
of  Lady  KoUe  at  Bicton,  said  to  have  been  raised  from  the  seeds  of 
C.  spinosa  by  the  gardener,  Mr.  Barnes,  a  man  of  much  natural 
keenness  of  observation.  Dr.  Lindley,  overlooking  the  previous  pub- 
lication of  the  plant,  and  accepting  the  statement  as  to  its  origin, 
described  and  figured  it  as  C.  bictonensis,  and  referred  to  it  as  a 
remarkable  case  of  transformation.  When,  however,  the  previous 
publication  of  Sir  W.  Hooker's  C.  cruciata  was  remembered,  and  the 
specimens  examined,  it  was  naturally  thought  that  Mr.  Barnes  was 
mistaken  in  his  assertion,  and  that  he  had  unwittingly  sown  the 
seeds  of  the  two  species  (known  to  be  natives  of  the  same  locahties). 
The  specimen  exhibited  by  Dr.  Masters,  however,  showed  that  Mr. 
Barnes'  statement  was  not  necessarily  entirely  erroneous,  for  from 
the  same  branch  proceeded  shoots  with  the  broad  flattened-deltoid 
spines  characteristic  of  C  cruciata  and  others,  with  slender  cylindri- 
cal spines,  very  similar  to,  but  more  slender  than,  those  of  C.  spinosa. 
— Mr.  Worthington  G.  Smith  exhibited,  under  the  microscope,  a 
specimen  of  the  fossil  fungus  {Peronospontes  antiquarius)  which  he 
has  recently  described  and  figured  in  the  '  Gardeners  '  Chronicle,' 
and  made  some  remarks  thereon.  He  also  showed  a  number  of 
enlarged  drawings  of  sections  of  Fungi,  among  others  that  of  Buletm 
siibtomentosus  stating  that  in  this  tyj)ical  specimen,  five  inches  in 
diameter,  there  are  17,000  pores  or  tubes.  Each  pore  when  cut 
across  showing  2000  cells  on  the  surface.  The  number  of  surface- 
ceUs  on  the  under  side  of  a  specimen  is  86,000,000.  The  cells  in 
an  entire  plant  are  calculated  to  be  61,500,000,000,  and  the  number 
of  spores  produced  by  the  same  specimen  5,000,000,000. —  Mr. 
Stephen  W.  Silver  exhibited  a  series  of  vegetable  products,  an-ows 
and  other  instruments,  from  the  Fiji  Islands  and  New  Caledonia, 
collected  and  forwarded  by  Mr.  Edgar  Layard,  H.B.M.'s  Consid, 
Noumea.  Among  tlio  specinuus  was  n  (innutity  of  the  substance 
(from  the  island  of  Mallicollo)  winch  is  said  to  be  used  by  the  natives 
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for  poisoning  their  arrows.  The  exact  composition  of  this  has  not 
yet  been  ascertained,  though  it  is  supposed  to  be  a  composition 
similar  to  that  described  by  the  Kev.  Thos.  Powell  in  the  '  Journ. 
Linn.  Soc.,'  vol.  xvi.  p.  58  (see  J.  Bot.  1877,  p.  127.) — "  On  the 
Alga  found  during  the  Arctic  Expedition,"  by  Prof.  Dickie.  This 
report  deals  with  material  collected  between  78°  and  83^  N.  lat. 
by  Capt.  Feilden,  Dr.  iloss  and  ilr.  Hart,  who  accompanied  Capt. 
Sir  George  Nai'es.  It  is  noted  that  of  freshwater  species  there  are 
representatives  of  fourteen  genera,  many  common  to  Europe.  Of 
Diatumacea  thii-ty-one  genera  and  seventy  species  have  been 
identified,  most  being  marine.  Seven  species  of  ohve-coloured 
Alga  are  given,  but  it  seems  no  maiine  species  belonging  to  the 
red  series  were  obtained,  or  at  least  placed  in  Prof.  Dickie's  hands. 
A  comparison  of  the  Alga  of  the  Spitzbergen  seas  follows,  and  full 
references  are  made  to  the  papers  of  Prof.  J.  G.  Agardh  and 
P.  T.  Cleve  in  the  '  Transactions '  of  the  Swedish  Academy. 


Botanwal  Nttos. 


A  NEW  scientific  periodical  has  been  conmienced  in  Paris  imder 
the  title  *  Revue  international  des  Sciences,'  Dr.  de  Lanessan 
being  the  editor.  It  appears  weekly,  and  consists  of  signed  articles 
on  all  departments  of  science,  and  analyses  of  books  and  memoirs 
of  importance,  reports  of  scientific  societies,  and  scientific  bibUo- 
graphy  of  all  countries;  the  list  of  " collaborateurs "  is  extensive. 
The  price  of  each  nmnber  is  50  c,  and  the  pubUsher  Octave  Doin, 
8,  Place  de  I'Odeon,  Paris. 

We  are  glad  to  learn  that  the  second  edition  of  Sir  J.  D. 
Hooker's  '  Student's  Flora '  is  weU  advanced.  "We  also  hear  that 
Mr.  Bentham  has  in  the  press  a  new  edition  of  his  "  Handbook  of 
the  British  Flora.'  The  pubhcation  of  the  seventh  and  concluding 
volume  of  the  '  Floi-a  Australiensis '  is  immediately  expected. 

Prof.  Eichleb,  of  Kiel,  has  been  ajipointed  to  the  Professorship 
of  Systematic  Botany  at  Berlin,  in  the  place  of  Alex.  Braun. 

The  Eoyal  Horticultui-al  Society  has  appointed  as  Assistant- 
Secretary,  Mr.  Samuel  Jennings,  F.R.S.,  formerly  of  the  Agri- 
horticultural  Society  of  Bengal. 

The  death  is  recorded,  at  Worthing,  of  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Salwey,  Rector  of  Oswestry.  He  was  well  known  for  his  work  in 
the  Lichens  of  this  coimtry,  and  pubUshed  several  papers  on  those 
of  Shropshire  and  the  Channel  Islands  in  the  '  Annals  and  Mag. 
of  Xat.  Hist.'  and  the  Edinburgh  Botanical  Society's  Trans- 
actions. He  also  issued  a  valuable  series  of  exsiccata,  '  Lichenes 
Britannici.'  He  visited  Madeh-a,  and  in  1847  discovered  in 
Guernsey  Allium  triquetrioh. 

AxDREw  Murray  died  on  10th  January,  at  the  age  of  66.  He 
was  bom  in  Edinburgh,  and  was  a  W^riter  to  the  Signet   there, 
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and  in  practice  for  some  years.  In  1858  he  was  president  of  the 
Edinburgh  Botanical  Society,  and  contributed  several  papers  to 
the  Transactions  of  that  Society.  It  was  not  till  1860  that  he 
came  to  London  to  occupy  the  post  of  assistant -secretary  to  the 
Horticultural  Society,  and  has  been  intimately  connected  with  its 
scientific  committee  since  its  foundation.  Though  best  known  as 
a  zoologist  (especially  as  a  very  accomplished  entomologist),  Mr. 
Murray  had  a  good  knowledge  of  plants,  and  pubhshcd  in  1863  a 
volume  on  the  '  Pines  and  Fu-s  of  Japan  ' ;  he  was  also  engaged  on 
the  text  of  Lawson's  '  Pinetum  Britannicum,'  which  is  still  uncom- 
pleted. Mr.  Murray  was  a  very  careful  and  accurate  observer  and 
an  acute  reasoner,  and  his  loss  is  deplored  by  a  large  circle  of 
friends. 

We  have  to  record  the  death  of  Mr.  Samuel  Anderson,  of 
Whitby,  in  Yorkshu-e,  an  energetic  collector  and  investigator  of 
the  mosses  and  Hepaticae  of  that  district.  He  was  the  first  to  dis- 
cover Sphagnum  molle  in  this  country,  and  contributed  largely  to 
the  '  SphagnacesB  Britannicae  Exsiccatse,'  recently  issued,  the  speci- 
mens prepared  by  him  bearing  witness  to  the  care  and  neatness 
which  marked  all  the  work  that  passed  through  his  hands.  Several 
species  of  HepaticsB  recently  detected  by  him  are  also  new  to  the 
Yorkshire  Flora. 

We  are  sorry  to  have  to  announce  the  death  of  our  corres- 
pondent, Miss  Elizabeth  Hodgson,  of  Ulverstone,  which  took  place 
there  on  26th  December  last,  at  the  age  of  64.  Her  principal 
contribution  to  botany  was  her  '  Flora  of  Lake  Lancashire,'  which 
appeared  in  this  Journal  in  1874  (New  Series,  vol.  iii.  p.  268-296). 
Lake  Lancashu-e,  though  politically  a  part  of  that  county,  is 
physically  an  appendage  of  the  Lake  district,  running  up  from  the 
coast  to  Coniston  water  and  the  west  shore  of  Windermere  ;  and  as 
its  hills  rise  to  a  height  of  2500  feet,  and  its  geology  presents  great 
variety,  its  botany,  which  had  been  little  studied  systematically  since 
the  days  of  Bay's  correspondent,  Thomas  Lawson,  is  of  much 
interest.  Miss  Hodgson  recorded  nothing  but  what  she  had  herself 
seen ;  and  as  she  sent  her  specimens  up  to  London  before  print- 
ing to  be  verified,  and  afterwards  presented  her  collection  to  the 
British  Museum,  her  paper  possesses  the  highest  claim  to  authen- 
ticity. Many  of  the  species  are  rei)resented  by  a  large  and  well- 
selected  series  of  forms,  some  of  which  are  of  critical  interest. 
For  many  years  she  was  a  member  of  the  Botanical  Exchange 
Club,  but  lately  for  some  time  her  health  had  been  very  feeble ; 
she  was  also  an  able  geologist,  and  contributed  from  1863  down- 
wards many  papers  to  the  '  Journal  of  the  Geological  Society,' 
the  '  Geologist,'  and  the  '  Geological  Magazine.'  Her  latest 
scientific  task  was,  after  she  was  too  ill  to  collect  for  herself,  to 
make  by  deputy  a  collection  of  the  Furness  Mosses. 

Correction  in  the  December  number. — In  the  paper  on  *  Bermu- 
dian  Fems,'  (p.  367),  everywhere  for  1863  read  1843  ;  for  1864 
read  1844,  and  for  1865  read  1845. 


Anginal  ^rttdrs. 


ON   THE    FLORAL    STRUCTURE    AND    AFFINITIES    OF 
SAPOTACE.E. 

By  Mabcus  M.  Haktog,  M.A.,  B.Sc,  F.L.S. 

In  the  spring  months  of  1877  I  had  the  opportunity  of 
following  the  development  of  the  flower  in  the  following  species 
of  Sapotacece,  cultivated  in  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Peradeniya, 
Ceylon  : — Chrysophyllwn  oliviforme  and  C.  Cdimito,  Achras  Sapota, 
Bassia  lonffifolia,  DasyaiUus  neriifolius,  Mimusops  Elenifi,  and  another 
species  near  M.  parrifolia,  Br.  Since  my  return  to  Europe  I  have 
dissected  dried  specimens  of  most  of  the  other  genera  in  the 
herbaria  of  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  the  British  Museum,  and  Kew, 
and  have  foimd  that  the  results  elucidated  most  of  the  types  of 
this  very  pecuHar  family,  and  form  a  strong  basis  for  a  preliminary 
sketch  of  its  morphology.  Eichler,  in  1876,  attempted  this  in  his 
'  Bliithendiagi'amme '  (pp.  881-4),  but  from  diied  specimens  only, 
so  that  he  left  many  problems  untouched.  Several  of  his  inter- 
pretations, however,  are  very  sagacious.  I  may  add  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  substance  of  this  paper  was  worked  out  in 
Ceylon,  while  I  have  only  seen  Eichler' s  book  since  my  return 
home. 

Inflorescence. — This  is  always  axillary.  In  Achras  Sapota  the 
flowers  are  sohtary  axillarj-,  forming  by  their  approximation  a 
sort  of  leafy  umbel.  By  carefully  digging  out  the  mass  of  resin 
enveloping  the  terminal  leaf-bud,  I  found  that  the  axillarj-  bud 
which  later  forms  a  flower,  at  the  time  when  it  is  a  mere  hemi- 
spherical tubercle  emits  a  pair  of  lateral  outgrowths,  the  first 
traces  of  the  bractlets.  These,  which  I  had  before  been  altogether 
unable  to  find,  persist  even  in  the  nearly  adult  flower  as  minute, 
elongated,  subulate  scales  at  the  base  of  the  pedicel,  and  are 
caducous  with  the  tomentum  iu  which  they  are  almost  buried. 

In  Bassia  the  (stipulate)  leaves  are  succeeded  towards  the  end 
of  the  season  by  3-fid  bud-scales,  closely  imbricated.  In  the  axil 
of  most  of  these  is  formed  a  flower-bud,  bearing,  as  in  Achras, 
two  lateral  bractlets  (dehcately  membranous  and  very  caducous). 
Either  bractlet  has  another  axillary  flower-bud,  which  is,  I  beHeve, 
ebracteolate. 

Mimusops,  sp.,  has  also  sohtary  axillary  flowers,  but  sometimes 
its  bractlets  are  fertile  as  in  Bassia. 

The   other  plants  (/)*  have   all  paired  dichasia,  each  cyme 

*  To  save  repetition,  £  add  (/)  when  the  development  was  worked  out  on  the 
fresh  specimen,  (d)  where  only  dry  flowers  were  available. 
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being  axillary  to  one  of  the  opposite  scales  which  are  the  first 
production  of  the  shoot  axillary  to  the  foliage  leaf.  The  bractlets 
are  here  always  present,  coriaceous,  often  caducous ;  and,  as 
they  are  always  at  the  very  base  of  the  pedicel,  the  adult 
inflorescence  is  described  as  fascicled.  The  primary  axillary 
shoot  on  which  these  paired  fascicles  are  formed  may  remain 
dormant  altogether,  or  grow  out  sooner  or  later  into  an  inno- 
vation. 

Calyx.— This  is  quincuncial  in  number,  order  of  appearance  of 
individual  parts,  and  imbrication  in  the  adult  flower  in  both 
species  of  Chrysophyllum.  Sepal  1  is  between  the  parent  axis  and 
the  right  bractlet,  2  between  the  axis  and  the  left  bractlet,  and  4  is 
posterior. 

In  the  remaining  species  (/)  the  calyx  consists  of  two  equal 
alternating,  successive  whorls — 2-merous  in  Bassia  and  Dcmjaulus, 
8-merous  in  Achras,  4-merous  in  both  species  of  Mimusops.  The 
outer  sepals,  when  two  in  number,  alternate  with  the  bractlets; 
when  three,  two  are  antero-lateral,  and  the  tlm-d  posteiior ;  when 
four,  two  are  antero-,  two  postero -lateral. 

In  all  the  other  species  the  calyx  falls  under  one  or  other 
of  the  above  categories. 

Corolla. — With  this  organ  begins  the  multiplication  of  parts 
so  much  affected  by  this  Order.  In  Chri/sophijllum,  however,  as  in 
several  Ternstrccmiacea,  the  petals  are  quincuncial  in  origin,*  like 
the  sepals  with  which  they  alternate,  but  in  the  contrary  direction. 
Petal  1  is  between  sepals  1  and  3,  or  1  and  4. 

In  all  the  others  (/)  the  corolla  begins  by  a  simultaneous 
whorl,  isomerous  and  alternating  with  the  calyx  as  a  whole.  This 
is  all  that  we  have  in  Achras  and  Mbmisops. 

In  Bassia,  a  second  isomerous  whorl  is  formed,  alternating  with 
the  former,  and  at  first  internal  to  it,  though  soon  appearing  as  if 
intercalated. 

In  Basijaulus,  after  the  formation  of  the  four  altemisepalous 
petals,  the  receptacle  broadens,  and  another  petal  foims  in  front  of 
either  inner  sepal,  raising  the  number  to  six. 

In  Lncuma  manjinata,  L.  cxirrifoUa,  &c.,  (t/),  six  petals  succeed 
foiu'  sepals  ;  but  here  two  are  external  and  in  front  of  the  outer 
sepals,  and  then  come  the  four  altemisepalous  ones. 

The  so-called  outer  petals  of  Mimusojis  {/),  as  of  Imbriraria, 
Labramia,  Eichlerla,  gen.  nov.,  I  Bninelia  and  ])ipholis  ((/),  were  for 
the  first  time  correctly  mtcrijrcted  as  stipules  ("  yebenbliittchen  ") 
by  Eichler.  My  own  observations  are  as  follows: — After  the 
appearance  of  both  andrcecium  and  pistil,  when  the  true  petals 
are  already  closely  imbricated,  a  horizontal  thickening  appears 
outside  and  just  above  the  base  of  each  petal.  Owing  to  lateral 
bulgings,  this  thickened  bar  soon  appears  depressed  in  the  centre. 
Each  bulging  then  enlarges,  and  outstrips  for  the  time  the  parent 

*  As  1  judge  from  their  relative  size  at  the  first  moment  when  I  was  able  to 
st'c  the  i)etalino  tubercles  at  all ;  but  I  never  found  less  than  five  present,  or 
else  no  petals  at  all. 

+    .Sou  AlM'KNJilX. 
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petal.  In  the  adult  flower  these  appendages  are  so  arranged  that 
each  appears  to  pair  with  its  neighbour  of  the  next  petal,  so  that 
they  form  paria  sejjalh  sxiperposita.  But  in  all  the  species  of 
these  genera  that  I  have  dissected,  fresh  or  dry,  the  true  petals 
were  invariably  and  exactly  altemisepalous,  a  relation  seen  by 
Eichler,  but  contradicted  or  passed  over  by  most  other  writers. 

AM)RCEcn;M. — In  all  the  species  examined  fresh,  and  probably 
in  a  vast  majority  of  the  species  of  the  Order,  the  androecium 
is  truly  diplostemonous.  Next  the  petals  comes  an  equal  simul- 
taneous alternating  whorl  of  stamens,  and  then  is  formed  an 
altemipetalous  set  internal  to  the  former.  '  In  Mimusops  and 
Achras  the  altemipetalous  set  become  sterile  staminodes ;  in 
Chrysophyllum  they  appear  as  tubercles,  but  soon  abort  altogether, 
leaving  no  trace.  I  have  seen  a  thii-d  whorl  in  one  or  two  adult 
flowers  of  Bassia  longifolia. 

In  Labourdonnaisia  (d),  where  the  corolla  is  biseriate,  the  two 
sets  of  stamens  continue  the  alternation  of  the  petaline  whorls. 
In  Paijena  (d)  (including  Cacosmanthus  and  Ceratophorus),  the  same 
is  the  case ;  but  then  a  third  doubled  inner  whorl  of  stamens  is 
formed,  alternating  with  the  individual  members  of  both  sets  t  (see 
formula  below.) 

The  androecium  requires  further  study  in  certain  species  of 
Bassia  I  and  Pi/cnandra,  Cnjptofjyne  and  Omphalocarpum.  Through- 
out the  Order  the  petals  soon  become  connate  with  one  another 
and  the  stamens  by  the  upgrowth  of  a  podium  or  "  coroUa-tube." 

Gyn.ecium. — The  carpels  form  a  single  verticil,  and  are  usually 
isomerous  and  alternate  with  the  innermost  whorl  of  stamens. 
In  Achras,  however,  (contrary  to  Eichler's  conjecture)  the  carpels 
alternate  with  the  stamens  and  staminodes  together;  and  in 
Chrysophyllum  Caimito  {t\  some  of  the  intervals  between  the 
stamens  are  occupied  by  two  carpels,  or  rather  some  of  the  carpels 
develope  in  the  intervals  between  the  stUl  visible  abortive  staminal 
tubercles  and  the  fertile  ones.  A  similar  explanation  probably 
fits  the  pleiomerous  pistil  of  Lucuma  grandijiora,  Lahramia,  &c. 
Omphalocarpum  needs  working  out.  The  ohgomerous  pistil  of 
certain  species  of  Lucuma,  &c.,  is  most  probably  due  to  true 
abortion. 

The  special  development  of  the  pistil  deserves  further  notice. 
The  carpels,  at  first  hemispherical,  soon  become  crescentic.  The 
cusps,  which  run  inwards,  soon  unite  with  their  neighbours,  but  do 
not  reach  the  centre  of  the  receptacle.  The  united  carpels  then 
grow  vertically  upwards  to  form  a  tube,  entire  externally,  and 
divided  inside  by  the  incomplete  radial  septa  formed  by  the  cai"pel- 
lary  commissures  into  as  many  elongated  chamberlets  opening  into 

•  In  the  other  species  it  was  easy  to  observe  the  successive  apj)earance  of 
these  whorls ;  but  in  Mimusops  I  ha^l  to  infer  it  from  the  inner  set  being 
the  smaller  in  the  very  youngest  buds,  though  soou  equalling  or  outgrowing  the 
others. 

+  I  had  conjectured  this  from  an  inspection  of  Wight's  figure  of  Payena 
lucida  (Isonandra  polyartdra,  Wt.,  Tcones  t.  1589) ;  and  a  dissection  of  every 
species  in  the  Kew  Herbarium  has  confirmed  this  amply. 

J  Eichler  conjectures  that  the  pleiomery  is  here  due  to  "  dedonblement." 
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a  central  tube.  These  chamberlets  enlarge  at  the  base  to  form  the 
lateral  and  outer  walls  of  the  ovarian  cavity ;  but  above  their 
cavity  is  usually  more  or  less  effaced.  The  adult  style  is,  then, 
traversed  by  a  tube  which  enlarges  into  a  vault  above  the  free  apex 
of  the  receptacle,  and  into  this  vault  the  cells  of  the  ovary  open  at 
the  top.  The  stigma  is  usually  lobed  with  as  many  festoons  as 
there  are  carpels.  In  Achras  this  is  masked  at  anthesis  by  the 
copious  secretion  of  viscid  fluid. 

The  ovules  arise  singly  from  the  receptacle  in  front  of  and  free 
from  each  carpel  at  the  time  when  its  edges  coalesce  with  its 
neighbours.  Only  a  single  coat  is  formed,  and  the  nucleus  appears 
to  be  a  lateral  outgrowth  from  the  very  short  funicle  or  placenta. 
The  micropyle  always  points  downwards  and  outwards  ;  and  the 
degree  of  anatropy  is  determined  by  the  approach  which  the  inner 
or  receptacular  wall  of  the  ovary  makes  to  the  vertical.  The 
impression  left  on  my  mind  was  that  these  organs  were  the 
axiUary  buds  of  the  carpels, — a  view  that  I  should  not  have 
ventured  to  promulgate  had  it  not  been  put  foi-ward  for  several 
other  Orders  by  continental  botanists. 

Disk. — In  most  of  the  flowers  of  this  order  the  base  of  the 
ovary  is  more  or  less  thickened  and  glandular  (and  hairy.)  It 
secretes  nectar  in  all  the  species  examined  fresh,  except  Bassia 
and  Dasyaulus,  where,  as  is  well  known,  the  corolla-tube  is  thick, 
fleshy,  and  gorged  with  saccharine  juice.  In  several  of  the 
Australian  species  of  Sidcroxylon  (fonnerly  Achras),  the  thickening 
of  the  ovary  forms  a  well-marked  ring  above  the  base,  and 
this  is  regularly  festooned  in  S.  obovatwn ;  hence  the  autonomy 
of  Hormogyne,  founded  only  on  the  presence  of  a  disk,  supposed 
to  be  absent  in  the  rest  of  the  Order,  must  faU  to  the  ground. 

One  or  two  other  points  are  these : — The  pedicels  often  imdergo 
movements  of  nutation.  They  are  erect  in  the  bud,  pendulous  at 
anthesis,  erect  agam  in  fruiting.  The  flower  is  almost  always,  if 
not  invariably,  proterogynous ;  the  style  is  protruded  (and  the 
stigma  viscid)  in  the  fresh  species,  before  the  corolla  has  opened 
anywhere  but  at  the  apex.  The  same  relation  was  noticed  by 
Grifiith  and  Falconer  in  Reptonia,^'  a  genus  to  which  to  which  I 
shall  revert  directly. 

It  will  now  be  seen  that,  in  aU  the  cases  cited,  the  evolution  of 
the  flower  is  strictly  centripetal,!  with  a  tendency  to  augmentation 
in  the  number  of  parts  of  the  whorl  as  we  advance  from  the 
periphery  inwards.  This  would  seem  to  fall  under  Hofmcister's 
two  great  generalizations  : — "  Each  new  member  arises  in  front  of 
the  widest  intervals  between  the  next  oldest  members."  "  If  the 
intervals  be  wide,  the  new  members  are  formed  in  front  of 
the  intervals  between   the  members  of   the  next  oldest  whorl 

*  In  Trans.  Linn.  Soc,  xix.,  30,  101. 

+  Variations  in  the  number  of  parts,  reported  by  other  observers,  [e.g.,  ten 
petals  instead  of  eight,  thirteen  instead  of  twelve,  itc),  would  seem  to  be  due  to 
collntcral  deduplication.  1  have  been  very  unfortunate  in  my  search  for  tlieso 
abnormalities. 
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and  those  of  tlie  next  but  one."  *  In  this  last  case,  the  two  latter 
whorls  may  be  viewed  as  forming  a  false  whorl,  and  the  new 
one  may  be  termed  an  augmented  whorL  The  androecium  of 
certain  species  of  Bassia,  of  Pycnandra,  Cnjptogyne,  and  Omphalo- 
carpum  still  appear  to  me  abnormal,  or  at  least  to  need  further 
explanation. 

As  regards  the  classification  of  the  Order,  we  find  three  well- 
marked  divisions,  as  follows — the  names  being  on  the  whole  those 
of  Bentham  and  Hooker's  'Genera'  : — 

I,  IsoNANDRE^. — Petals  exstipulate  ;  stamens  aU  fertile  (in- 
cluding himandra,  DichopsU,  Pi/cnandra,  Hassia,  Basyaulus, 
Payena,  and  Lahourdonnaisia  as  hmited  by  Bojer. 
II.  Chrysophylle^. — Petals  exstipulate ;  altemipetalous  stamens 
sterile  or  abortive  (inclu(Ung  Chrysophyllum,  Ecclinusa, 
Luciuna,  Sarcosperma,  Sideroxylon,  Argania,  Labatia, 
Achras,  Butyroipermum,  Leptostylis,  Cryptogyne  (?),  He- 
nomna  (?) 
in.  MiMUsoPE^. — Petals  with  lateral  appendages ;  altemipetalous 
stamens  fertile  in  FAchleria  t  only  (including  Mimusops, 
Imbncarut,  Eichlena,  Labramia,  Bumelm,  and  Dipholis). 

The  structures  and  arrangements  above  described  are  exhi- 
bited in  the  following  diagrams  : — 


Bassia  longifoll\. 
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MiMusops  Elengi. 
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Dasyalt^us  neriifolius. 


Achras  Sapota. 
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•  Handb.  I.  (Allg.  Morph.),  482,  489. 


+  Se«  Appendix. 
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Chrysophyllum  oliviforme.  Payena  sp. 

(Petals  and  androecium  only). 
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We  may  now  consider  the  affinities  of  this  Order  to  some 
others.  I  have  traced  the  floral  development  in  Syniplocos  spicata 
and  8.  coronata  and  in  the  male  flowers  of  Diospi/ros  sylvatica  and 
D.  Emhryopteris.  The  separate  inflorescences  are  racemose  or 
dibotryal  in  Symplocos  ;  axillary  to  each  bract  is  a  flower  with  two 
sterile  bractlets,  a  quincuncial  calyx,  five  alternate  simultaneous 
petals,  five  alternipetalous  staminal  tubercles  which  become  com- 
pound, and  three  carpels  whose  septa  unite  centrally.  In  Diospyros 
the  inflorescence  is  cymose,  or  a  raceme  with  a  termmal  flower  (i>. 
Embryop)teris.)  Each  flower  bears  two  bractlets,  two  outer  and  two 
inner  decussating  sepals,  and  four  altemisepalous  simultaneous 
petals.  The  androecium  begins  with  four  alternipetalous  stamens, 
and  then  others  are  formed  in  centrifugal  succession,  much  as  in 
Thea*  Neither  of  these  Orders,  then,  approaches  Sapotacea  as 
closely  as  Styracece.  proper,  judging  from  Payer's  study  of  these,  f 
We  have  additional  reasons,  also,  for  making  SymplocetB  distinct,  as 
proposed  by  Miers  and  others. 

But  the  Order  which  undoubtedly  comes  closest  to  Sapotacea  is 
MyrsinecB.  Reptonia  has  the  flowers  no  less  than  the  habit  of 
Sideroxylon,  and  only  five  ovules ;  but  these  are  not  separated 
by  the  (incomplete)  septa  of  Sapotacece,  the  seed  is  ciu-ved,  and  the 
albumen  slightly  ruminate.  I  was  agreeably  surprised  on  tracing 
the  floral  evolution  of  Ardisia  solanacea  and  A.  paniculata  to  find 
that,  though  no  sign  of  alternipetalous  stamens  appears,  the 
antipetalous  tubercles  (of  the  fertile  stamens)  are  not  formed  till 
the  petals  have  become  crescentic,  and  touch  by  their  edges.  Now 
Pfeft'er  and  others  have  regarded  the  petal  of  PrimnlacccB  as  an 
appendage  to  the  stamen  because  of  its  development  fi'om  the  back 
of  the  nascent  stammal  tubercle.     That  the  opposition  of  Eichler 

♦  Figured  not  over  successfully  by  Payer  '  Organogenic,'  t.  15-1. 
+  Op.  cit.,  5;J(1,  t.  102. 
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and  others  to  this  \'iew  was  just  will,  I  think,  now  be  admitted  by 
all,  for  Mi/rsinetB  and  Frimuiacea:  -axe  only  separable  by  the 
arborescent  habit  of  the  former :  and  surely  no  one  will  maintain 
that  the  petal  of  Ardisia  has  a  different  morphological  value  from 
that  of,  say,  Auai/allis.  In  animal  development,  cases  are  frequent 
where  homological  successions  are  masked  by  adaptive  modifications. 
In  many  plants  the  petals,  though  first  formed,  are  soon  overtaken 
and  outstripped  by  tlie  stamens,  a  relation  which  is  perhaps  due  to 
the  longer  time  required  for  the  foimation  of  poUen  than  for 
petaline  tissue.  Carry  the  delay  a  stage  further  back,  and  you 
have  the  history  of  Primulaceie.  The  accompanying  diagram 
would  express  my  ideas  as  regards  the  relations  of  Sapotacea  to  the 
aUied  orders  : — 
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APPENDIX. 

On  Lahourdonuaisia  and  Kichletia. 

The  genus  Labourcbmnai.na  was  founded  by  Bojer  for  certain 
plants  of  Mauritius  with  a  biseriate  corolla,  each  whorl  being  equal 
to  the  false  whorl  of  the  biseriate  calyx.  The  calyx  varies  from 
six  to  eight  pieces,  the  coroUa  from  twelve  to  sixteen,  or  perhaps  by 
deduphcation  to  eighteen.  Hence  it  was  thought  that  the  coroUine 
sjTnmetry  was  hke  that  of  Mimusops,  and  Sonder  placed  a  plant  with 
stipulate  petals  in  Lahourdotmaisia.  To  this  was  refeiTed  another 
plant  of  precisely  similar  floral  symmetiy  by  Mr.  Bentham,  in  the 
'  Genera  Plantarum,'  with  the  just  remark  that  they  were  aUied 
to  Mimusops.  It  will  now  be  seen  that  the  two  last  species  are 
distinct  from  the  Masearene  species,  and  fall  into  another  genus 
which  I  have  here  named  in  honom*  of  him  who  was  the  first 
to  indicate  the  true  structm-e  of  its  section,  Mimusopea.  These  are 
the  definitions  (not  full  descriptions)  of  the  two  genera : — 

Labourdonnaisl'Sl,  Bqj.  (char,  emendat.)  Sepala  6  v.  8,  2-plice 
serie  imbricata.  Petala  12  v.  16  (1,  2,  interdum  nonnah  seriei 
additis),  2-i)hce  serie  imbricata.  Stamina  totidem,  sub-1-seriata, 
omnia  fertiha.    Caii)eUa  alternisepala.    Si)ecies  omues  Mascarenses. 
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EicHLERiA,  nnv.  f/en. — Calyx  Mimiisopis  v.   Imhricarm.     Petala 
totidem,    appendicibus   petaloideis    geminatis   integris   Mimusopis. 
Stamina  eodem  iiumero  petalis  alternantia  et  totidem  eis  auteposita, 
omnia  fertilia.     Carpella  sectionis  [Mii]niwj)eanuii)  sepalis  antepositis. 
— Genus  a  Mimusope  staminibus  alternipetalis  fertilia  tantum  differt. 

Species  2  : — 

1.  E.  discolor,  mihi  [Labour donnaisia,  Sond.  in  Linnsea,  xxiii, 

73).     Natal. 

2.  E.  albescens,  mUii  [Labour donnaisia,  Benth.  ;  Bassia,  Griseb. 

in  Cat.  PI.  Cub.,  164).     Cuba. 


ON  A  QUESTION   OF  BOTANICAL  NOMENCLATUKE. 
By  W.  p.  Hiern,  M.A. 

The  law  which  should  regulate  the  choice  or  creation  of  the 
botanical  names  of  plants  has  been  the  subject  of  an  interesting 
discussion  in  the  June,  August,  September,  and  December  numbers 
of  the  '  Jom-nal  of  Botany '  for  last  year,  and  the  contributors  to  it 
have  been  the  Editor,  Professors  A.  DeCandolle  and  Caruel,  and 
Mr.  Ball.  I  had  hoped  that  some  of  our  greatest  systematic 
botanists  in  this  country,  besides  those  included  above,  would  have 
taken  part  in  the  controversy  so  far  as  to  leave  no  doubt  in  the 
public  mind,  or  in  the  muids  of  foreign  botanists,  about  their  views. 
They  at  least  do  not  agree  with  the  last-named  botanist  in  regarding 
the  priority  of  the  specific  portion  of  a  plant's  name  as  all-important, 
and  in  requiring  it,  unless  already  adopted  for  another  species  of 
the  genus,  to  be  respected  without  regard  to  any  other  names  in 
the  genus  to  which  the  plant  is  found  to  belong,  that  may  have 
previously  existed  for  the  plant  in  question.  It  is  doubtless  true 
that  the  majority  of  our  leading  botanists  have  long  shown  in  their 
systematic  publications,  and  still  prove  by  their  practice,  that  such 
is  not  their  rule  ;  still  a  plain  statement  supported  by  argument,  and 
made  by  such  a  veteran  as  Mr.  Bentliam,  would  have  been  useful : 
it  would  have  turned  the  scale  of  testimony,  and  gone  a  long  way 
towards  the  settlement  of  the  question. 

It  is  admitted  on  both  sides  that  the  multiplication  of  syno- 
nymy, which  at  present  has  acquired  enormous  dimensions,  and 
which  is  daily  mereasing,  is  a  real  evil  and  serious  inconvenience ; 
and  therefore  it  is  a  fair  presumption  to  lay  down  that  laws  of 
nomenclature  ought  not  to  require  unnecessarily  a  further  increase 
of  synonymy.  It  theu  follows  that  an  already  existing  name  is 
(unless  regard  be  had  to  other  considerations)  preferable  to  one  to 
be  created ;  and  this  deduction  applies  as  well  to  generic  words  as 
to  specific  combinations.  In  the  case  of  specific  combinations,  it 
is  of  course  essential  to  final  precision,  on  the  Lmnaian  plan  of 
binominous  nomenclature,  that  the  left-hand  component,  being 
a  generic  word,  should  be  the  recognised  name  of  the  genus  to 
which  the   species   belongs  ;     and   this   limitation   is   universally 
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allowed.  But,  without  good  and  sufficient  cause,  to  limit  by  law 
the  word  which  may  foi-m  the  right-hand  component  of  the  specific 
combination  must  in  many  cases  involve  the  obligation  to  compound 
new  names,  and  therefore  would  on  the  whole  imply  an  enlarge- 
ment of  s^Tionymy.  Why,  then,  is  it  desu-able  to  pass  or  permit 
a  law  which  directs  that  the  right-hand  component  must  be  the 
oldest  of  such  words  which  have  ever  been  pubHshed  under  any 
genus  whatever  with  reference  to  the  species  under  consideration  ? 

There  is  no  reason,  derivable  from  the  general  nature  of  the 
case,  to  suppose  that  a  name  is  intrinsically  better  because  it  is 
older, — that  a  name  which  may  have  been  pubUshed  in  an  early 
stage  of  scientific  investigation  should  be  more  suitable  than  one 
given  after  the  acquisition  of  more  extended  knowledge ,- — or  that  a 
name  hurried  into  pubUcation  should  excel  one  subsequently, 
regularly,  and  dehberately  selected  by  a  competent  monographer. 
I  venture  to  say  that  the  right  and  chief  use  of  the  law  of  priority 
resides  in  the  efi'ect  that  it  furnishes  a  general,  impartial,  and 
unalterable  nile  whereby  a  name  in  a  good  and  proper  genus 
is  fixed  beyond  the  reach  of  future  distui-bance  ;  but  the  law  must 
not  be  pennitted  to  be  aggressive,  or  to  carry  its  general  influence 
beyond  the  bounds  of  its  general  usefulness.  When  it  has  been 
employed  to  determine  the  generic  word,  and  to  select  one  of  the 
various  specific  combinations  of  which  the  generic  word  forms 
the  left-hand  member,  and  which  may  have  already  existed  for  the 
species,  it  has  done  its  proper  duty,  and  it  ought  not  further  to  compel 
the  formation  of  a  new  specific  combination  by  any  regard  to  the 
antiquity  of  the  right-hand  member  alone. 

For  example,  why  should  it  be  a  legal  obligation  to  construct  a 
new  name  for  the  South  American  tree,  Diospyros  Paralea,  Steud. 
(1840),  a  species  the  earUest  name  of  which  was  Paralea  guianams 
Aubl.  (1775),  only  because  guianensis  is  the  oldest  specific  portion, 
and  Diospyros  tlie  necessary  generic  word  ?  Or,  if  some  recent  author 
had  constructed  and  published  the  name  which  I  should  regard  as 
an  unnecessary  and  superfluous  combination,  should  all  succeeding 
generations  be  required  to  use  it,  in  preference  to  a  name  which  is 
appropriate,  which  has  been  adopted  in  DeCandolle's  'Prodromus,' 
in  the  '  Flora  Brasiliensis,'  and  in  other  books,  and  which  is  strictly 
in  accordance  with  all  necessary  laws  of  nomenclature '? 

Again,  while  in  some  instances  the  specific  portions  of  botanical 
names  are  given  so  as  to  express  some  absolute  character  of  the 
species,  such  as  annua,  glabra,  indica,  on  the  other  hand  others, 
such  as  aherrans,  affinis,  dubia,  iiitermedia,  maxima,  minor,  have 
been  given  with  reference  tOj  or  in  comparison  with,  its  supposed 
congeners,  or  as  specially  adapted  to  the  paiticular  genus  in  which 
the  plant  was  placed ;  such  latter  words  ai-e  clearly  Hable  to 
become  inappropriate  when  appended  to  a  diflerent  genus,  and 
even  the  foi-mer  may  be  rendered  unsuitable  when  attached  to  a 
genus  which  includes  in  its  generic  character  the  attribute 
expressed  therein. 

It  is  further  obvious  that,  if  the  principle  here  opposed  were 
pennitted  to  prevail  ^\-ith  all  its  logical  consequences,  the  synonymy 
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of  a  genus  would  be  perpetually  liable  to  disturbance,  whenever  it 
became  necessary  to  import  additional  species  from  other  genera, 
the  specific  portions  of  the  names  of  which  might  then  take  pre- 
cedence by  their  greater  antiquity  over  those  ah-eady  established  in 
the  genus. 

The  considerations  stated  above  expose  some  difficulties  and 
objections  not  of  isolated  occurrence  but  of  a  general  nature, 
so  that  they  are  capable  of  establishing  fair  and  reasonable 
arguments  agamst  making  this  disputed  law  of  nomenclature,  and 
are  not  merely  incidental  cases  of  hardship  exceptionally  detected  m 
the  com-se  of  operation  of  a  necessary  and  well-established  law  ; 
they,  therefore,  can  and  ought  to  be  permitted  to  have  then-  full 
weight  in  this  matter. 

Professor  Caruel  aptly  appeals  to  the  practice  of  Linnseus  and 
of  succeeding  botanists,  and  contends  that  when  the  first  word  of 
a  botanical  name  is  taken  away  the  whole  name  falls  to  the 
ground.  As  Linnseus  himself  expressed  it,  "Nomen  specificum 
sine  generico  est  quasi  campana  sine  pistillo  ;"  and  when  a  new 
generic  name  is  prefixed  to  the  same  affix,  agreement  is,  a  loriori, 
doubtful. 

We  in  this  country  can  point  with  pride  to  the  great  and 
brilliant  additions  recently  made  to  systematic  botany  by  our 
own  botanists,  and  can  show  that  they  almost  all,  without 
exception,  have  seen  no  necessity  for  the  law  now  sought  to  be 
imposed  on  us  ;  for  while  they  are  ever  ready  to  maintain  the 
specific  member  of  a  name  when  possible  and  convenient,  yet  they 
practically  assert  then-  liberty  to  alter  it  whenever,  on  removing  it 
to  another  genus,  it  seems  to  them  right  or  preferable  to  do  so. 
This  liberty,  so  distinctly  handed  down  to  us,  is  more  necessary 
than  a  law  to  repeal  it;  it  is  no  undue  license,  it  is  often  extremely 
useful,  and  we  must  not  be  deprived  of  it. 
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CAPE  COLONY. 

By  J.  G.  Baker,  F.L.S. 

Apodolirion,  Baker.  Flowers  solitary,  sessile  in  a  membranous 
spathe  from  the  top  of  the  bulb.  Perianth  erect,  symmetrical, 
with  a  long  cylindrical  tube,  and  an  erect  funnel-shaped  limb  with 
six  equal  ascending  lanceolate  or  oblong  segments,  finely  nerved  all 
over  the  back,  not  specially  keeled.  Stamens  distinctly  biseriate, 
three  inserted  at  the  throat  of  the  tube,  and  three  a  short  space 
above  the  base  of  the  segments  ;  filaments  short,  filiform  ;  anthers 
linear,  basifixed,  erect,  sagittate  at  the  base.  Ovary  clavate,  three- 
celled  ;  ovules  several  in  a  coll,  horizontal,  superposed.  Style 
filiform,  a  little  longer  than  the  perianth-tube ;  stigma  simple, 
capitate.  Fruit  unknown.  Eoot-stock  a  tunicated  bulb  ;  loaves 
synanthous  or  hysteranthous ;  flowers  delicate  in  texture,  mode- 
rately large,  whitish  or  pale  red. 
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Allied  to  GethyUis,  from  which  it  mainly  differs  in  the  stamens. 
Of  European  genera,  similar  in  habit  to  Crocus  and  Colchicum. 

Key  to  the  Species. 

Leaves  hysteranthous ;   segments  of  perianth- 
limb  oblanceolate,  acute. 
Perianth-tube  3-4  inches  long      .         .         .     \.  A.  Mackenii. 
Perianth-tube  1^  inch  long  .         .         .         .     2.  A.  Buchanam. 
Leaves  synauthous ;  segments  of  perianth-limb 

oblong,  cuspidate 3.  A.  Bolusii. 

1.  A.  Mackend,  Baker.  Bulb  and  leaves  not  seen.  Perianth- 
tube  filiform,  three  to  four  inches  long  ;  limb  pale  red,  an  inch  and 
a  half  to  two  inches  long  ;  segments  oblanceolate-unguiculate, 
acute,  a  quarter  of  an  inch  broad  two-thirds  of  the  way  up. 
Anthers  a  quarter  of  an  inch  long ;  three  upper  inserted  about  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  above  the  base  of  the  segments,  on  filaments 
shorter  than  themselves ;  three  lower  from  the  throat,  rising  up  to 
or  a  httle  above  the  insertion  of  the  filaments  of  the  three  upper 
ones.  Style  reaching  up  to  the  top  of  the  three  lower  stamens. 
Noodsberg,  Natal,  April,  1869,  McKen! 

2.  A.  BucHANANi,  Baker;  CypJionema  Buchanani,  Baker,  in 
Trimen  Joum.,  1876,  p.  66.  Koot-stock  a  globose  bulb  an  inch 
in  diameter,  with  membranous  pale  tunics  produced  one  to  two 
inches  above  its  top,  in  which  the  spathe  is  hidden.  Leaves 
hysteranthous.  Spathe  an  inch  long.  Perianth-tnbe  filiform,  an 
inch  and  a  quarter  to  an  inch  and  a  half  long ;  limb  whitish, 
faintly  tinged  with  red,  an  inch  and  a  half  long;  segments 
oblanceolate,  acute,  a  quarter  of  an  inch  broad  three-quarters  of 
the  way  up.  Anthers  a  quarter  of  an  inch  long ;  three  higher 
inserted  a  quarter  to  one  third  of  an  inch  above  the  base  of  the 
segments  on  filaments  an  eighth  of  an  inch  long ;  three  lower 
reaching  up  from  the  throat  to  the  point  where  the  filaments  of  the 
three  upper  are  inserted.  Style  reaching  up  to  the  top  of  the 
three  lower  anthers.     Natal,  Bev.  J.  Buchanan  '. 

3.  A.  BoLUsn,  Baker.  Bulb  not  seen,  its  outer  tvmics  produced 
an  inch  and  a  half  to  two  inches  above  its  neck.  Leaves  three, 
cotemporary  with  the  flower  and  overtopping  it,  like  those  of 
Cyrtanthus  heUctus  in  shape  and  character,  linear,  glabrous, 
spirally  twisted,  one  sixth  of  an  inch  broad.  Perianth-tube  two 
inches  long,  cylindiical,  stoiiter  than  in  that  of  the  two  other 
species ;  limb  whitish,  an  inch  and  a  half  long ;  segments 
oblauceolate-oblong,  ascending,  half  an  inch  broad  above  the 
middle,  obtuse,  with  a  cusp.  Anthers  above  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
long,  the  upper  row  inserted  haK  an  inch  above  the  base  of  the 
segments  on  filaments  shorter  than  themselves  :  anthers  of  the 
lower  row  reaching  up  to  the  base  of  those  of  the  upper  row. 
Style  not  distinctly  seen  in  our  only  specimen.  Li  damp  places  on 
the  highest  momitains*  near  Graaf-Reinet,  at  an  elevation  of  4300 
feet,  December,  1868,  Bolus,  717 ! 
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Anoiganthus,  Baker.  Flowers  in  an  umbel,  or  reduced  to  one, 
bracteated  by  a  spathe  of  one  or  two  large  lanceolate  valves. 
Perianth  erect,  symmetrical,  with  a  short  funnel-shaped  tube  above 
the  ovary,  and  an  erect  funnel-shaped  limb  with  six  equal 
ascending,  lanceolate,  acute  segments,  about  three  times  as  long  as 
the  tube,  laxly  nerved  all  over  the  back.  Stamens  six,  distinctly 
biseriate ;  filaments  filiform,  straight,  ascending,  longer  than 
the  anthers,  those  of  the  three  upper  inserted  at  the  throat  of  the 
tube,  those  of  the  three  lower  a  Httle  below.  Anthers  small, 
oblong,  versatile.  Ovary  oblong,  three-celled ;  ovules  horizontal, 
very  numerous.  Style  fihform,  reaching  finally  nearly  to  the  top 
of  the  perianth- segments.  Stigma  trifid,  with  short  falcate 
spreading  branches.  Fruit  a  capsule,  with  loculicidal  dehiscence. 
Seeds  compressed,  tightly  packed  in  the  cells.  Acaulescent  herbs, 
with  a  bulbous  root-stock  and  moderately  large,  whitish,  or  pale- 
yellow  flowers. 

From  Cyrtantlms,  with  wiieh  this  has  been  associated,  this 
recedes  widely  in  the  character  of  the  perianth,  which  resembles 
that  of  Hcemanthus  or  Buphane.  In  habit  and  stature,  the  common 
species  recalls  our  European  Leucojum  astivum. 

Tall,  umbellate,  with  lorate  leaves     .         .         .1.  A.  breviflorua. 
Dwarf,  1-flowered,  with  filiform  leaves       .         .     1.  A.  luteus. 

1.  A.  BREviFLORUS,  Baker;  Cyrtanthiis  brevijlorus,  Harvey  Thes. 
t.  189  (a  poor  figure).  Bulb  ovoid,  an  inch  in  diameter,  with 
a  short  neck,  and  very  dense  tuft  of  slender  root-fibres.  Produced 
leaves  generally  three,  cotemporary  with  the  flowers,  lorate, 
obtuse,  half  to  three-quarters  of  an  inch  broad,  above  a  foot  long 
when  fully  developed.  Scape  slender,  terete,  varying  m  length 
according  to  situation  fr-om  a  couple  of  inches  to  a  foot  or  a  foot 
and  a  half.  Umbel  two  to  ten-flowered.  Bracts  one  or  two, 
lanceolate,  one  and  a  half  to  two  inches  long.  Pedicels  finally 
one  to  two  inches  long,  erect  in  all  stages.  Ovary  green,  oblong, 
an  eighth  of  an  inch  long ;  tube  a  quarter  to  three-eighths  of  an 
inch  long,  funnel-shaped ;  limb  half  to  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
long,  whitish  ;  segments  equal,  lanceolate,  acute.  Three  upper 
stamens  reaching  half-way  up  the  limb,  the  three  lower  just  out  of 
the  throat.  Anthers  pale  yellow,  oblong,  half  an  inch  long ; 
filaments  a  quarter  to  one-thml  of  an  inch.  Style  overtoppmg 
the  stamens,  with  three  falcate  stigmatose  lobes,  thickened  at  the 
tip.  Perianth  persistent  till  the  fruit  is  half  formed.  Capsule 
membranous,  oblong,  or  turbinate,  half  to  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  long,  each  cell  filled  full  of  compressed  seeds.  Natal, 
Krauss,  255 !  894 !  Sanderson,  692 !  Plant,  106 !  At  5000  feet,  on 
Mount  Kondewelde,  of  the  Snecuwbergen  range,  December,  1872, 
in  leaf  and  flower.  Bolus,  2577!  Damp  places  on  the  Baziya 
hills,  Transkeian  Kaffraria,  (type  and  a  depauperated  one  to  two- 
flowered  form,  one  to  two  inches  high,  without  leaves  present  with 
the  flowers),  liev.  B.  Baur,  248 !  In  marshy  plaius,  Beaufort, 
Cooper,  266  I  Damp  table-land  of  Mount  Boschberg,  MacOuan, 
2188!     Also  7>t'i/(',  8621 ! 
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2.  A.  LUTEUs,  Baker;  Cyrtanthus  luteiis,  Baker,  in  Trimen's 
Joum.,  1876,  p.  66.  Bulb  ovoid,  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  with 
brown  tunics  produced  beyond  its  neck.  Leaves  fihform,  not  fully 
developed  at  the  flowering-time.  Scape  "slender,  one  to  two  inches 
long,  with  never  more  than  a  single  flower.  Spathe  of  two  linear 
valves  about  an  inch  long.  Pedicel  much  shorter  than  the  spathe. 
Flower  bright  pale  yellow,  permanently  erect,  an  inch  to  an  inch 
and  a  quarter  long.  Ovary  oblong,  an  eighth  of  an  inch ;  tube 
narrowly  funnel-shaped,  a  quarter  to  one-third  of  an  inch ; 
segments  lanceolate,  acute,  half  to  three-quarters  of  an  inch. 
Stamens  and  style  as  in  the  last.     Natal,  Rev.  J.  Buchanan! 


NEW    COMPOSITE    FROM    MONTE    VIDEO. 
By  J.  G.  Bak^,  F.L.S. 

The  following  new  species  are  contained  in  a  parcel  which  I  have 
recently  received  from  Signor  Arechavelata,  Professor  of  Botany 
in  the  University  of  Monte  Video.  Many  other  species  belonging 
to  tribes  not  j'et  monographed  in  the  '  Flora  Brasihensis '  are 
probably  new ;  but  whilst  it  is  yet  undecided  whether  the  work 
shall  be  proceeded  with  I  leave  these  for  the  present. 

Vernonia  pterocaulon,  Baker,  n.  sp.  An  erect,  sufl&ruticose, 
unbranched  perennial,  about  three  feet  in  height ;  the  stem,  under 
side  of  the  leaves,  and  especially  the  involucre  and  rachis  of  the 
inflorescence,  densely  coated  with  persistent  white  cottony  tomen- 
tum.  Stem  bearing  heads  of  flowers  in  its  upper  two-thirds, 
winged  throughout  the  leafy  poi-tion  and  lower  part  of  the 
inflorescence.  Leaves  sessile,  erecto-patent,  alternate,  oblanceolate- 
oblong,  entire,  cuneate  at  the  base,  subcoriaceous,  bright  green 
and  glabrous  on  the  upper  surface,  those  of  the  lower  third  of  the 
stem  reaching  a  length  of  three  to  four  inches,  above  this  passing 
gradually  into  the  bracts  which  subtend  the  lowest  heads  of 
flowers,  which  ai-e  about  an  inch  long.  Inflorescence  occupying 
two-thirds  of  the  length  of  the  stem ;  the  lower  heads  sohtary  and 
distant,  subtended  by  reduced  leaves  ;  the  rest,  except  the  upper- 
most, which  are  sohtary,  placed  two  or  three  together  on  a  very 
cottony,  stout,  flexuose  rachis ;  aU  sessile.  Involucre  campanu- 
late,  one-sixth  of  an  inch  long  and  broad;  the  lanceolate,  multi- 
serial,  closely  imbricated  scales  densely  matted  with  white  cottony 
tomentum.  Flowers  about  twenty  in  a  head.  Achene  not  seen 
fully  developed ;  pappus  one-sixth  of  an  inch  long,  composed  of 
numerous  whitish  ciliated  bristles.  Corolla  red,  with  shori  lobes, 
and  a  tube  funnel-shaped  in  the  upper  and  cylindi-ical  in  the  lower 
half. 

Gorro  Largo,  in  dry  stony  soil,  Arechavaleta,  4103  ! 

Totally  different,  by  its  long  unbranched  rachis  of  inflorescence, 
leafy  at  the  very  base  only,  from  any  species  already  known.  In 
leafage  and  general  liabit  it  recalls  to  mind  Pterocaulon  spica- 
tiim,  DC. 
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EuPATORiUM  (Campuloclinium)  ARECHAVALETiE,  Baker,  n.  sp. 
A  robust  erect  perennial,  three  feet  high.  Stem  unbranched  below 
the  inflorescence,  stout,  sulcate,  slightly  pubescent.  Leaves  few, 
alternate,  sessile,  four  to  eight  inches  long,  half  to  an  inch  broad 
at  the  middle,  entire  or  obscurely  serrulate,  moderately  firm  in 
texture,  slightly  pubescent  and  scabrous  on  both  surfaces.  Heads 
six  to  twenty  in  a  terminal  corymb  ;  the  upper  foot  of  the  stem 
nearly  naked  ;  the  bracts  linear  and  minute  ;  the  branches  rough 
with  short  bristly  hairs ;  some  of  the  heads  sessile  in  the  centre 
of  the  forks,  the  side  ones  on  curved  ascending  peduncles  three- 
fourths  to  an  inch  long.  Heads  containing  fifty  flowers  or  more  ; 
the  campanulate  involucre  half  an  inch  in  diameter  and  one-third 
of  an  inch  long  ;  the  large,  pauciserial,  obtuse,  oblong-lanceolate, 
closely  adpressed  scales,  with  a  green  many-nerved  keel  and  a 
broad  membranous  border  (white  with  a  red  tinge)  all  round  it. 
Eeceptacle  glabrous,  alveolate.  Achene  seen  immature  only ; 
pappus  one-fourth  of  an  inch  long,  of  very  numerous  white 
bristles.  Corolla  bright  purple,  its  tube  as  long  as  the  pappus, 
and  the  linear  segments  one-third  as  long  as  the  tube.  Style- 
arms  protruded,  subulate. 

Monte  Video,  in  damp  soil,  Arechavaleta,  4172  !  4173  ! 

There  are  only  two  species  of  Campuloclinium  with  alternate 
leaves  already  known,  from  both  of  which  this  recedes  widely. 

StenachjEnium  RiEDELn,  Bake}-,  n.  sp.  An  erect  perennial 
herb,  three  to  four  feet  high,  with  stem,  leaves  and  involucre 
densely  clothed  with  soft,  spreading,  white,  silky  hairs.  Leaves 
mainly  in  a  radical  rosette,  sessile,  oblanceolate-oblong,  six  to  ten 
inches  long,  crenato-repand  principally  in  the  upper  half,  narrowed 
gradually  from  the  middle  to  the  base,  moderately  firm  in  texture, 
strongly  nerved  on  the  under  side.  Stem  winged  through  the 
lower  half,  its  leaves  few  and  very  much  reduced  in  size  as  com- 
pared with  those  of  the  radical  rosette.  Heads  six  to  eight,  at  the 
end  of  long,  densely  sill<y,  ascending  peduncles,  containing  many 
hundred  flowers  each.  Livolucre  campanulate,  more  than  an  inch 
in  diameter,  three-fourths  of  an  inch  long  ;  the  multiserial,  closely 
imbricated,  linear  scales  densely  plumose.  Many  outer  rows  of 
flowers  imperfect,  composed  of  a  glabrous  achene  one-eighth  of  an 
inch  long,  a  pappus  half  an  inch  long,  of  very  numerous  brownish 
flexuose  setae,  and  a  filiform  corolla  as  long  as  the  pappus,  mi- 
nutely lobed  at  the  very  top.  Many  inner  rows  of  flowers  perfect, 
with  a  similar  achene  and  pappus,  but  a  much  stouter  cylindrical 
corolla,  more  deeply  lobed,  and  purple  at  the  top,  containing  both 
a  style  and  anthers. 

Monte  Video,  in  damp  soil,  Arechavaleta,  4029  I 
This  is  the  unnamed  species  of  Stenachanium  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Bentham  in  '  Genera  Plantarum '  as  having  been  gathered 
by  Eiedel.  With  its  large  radical  rosette  of  leaves  and  densely 
silky  stems,  and  very  numerous  flowers,  packed  in  dense  silky 
heads  as  large  as,  say,  those  of  Canhius  nutam,  it  is  a  very  striking 
plant. 
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SxENAcaExruM  CA3IPESTRE,  Baker,  n.  «/>.  A  perennial  herb,  ■with 
a  slender,  creeping,  woody  rootstock,  and  erect  1-2-headed  stems 
about  a  foot  high.  Leaves  mostly  crowded  neai-  the  base  of  the 
stem,  sessile,  oblanceolate,  eutu-e,  obscurely  pubescent,  two  to  three 
inches  long.  Stem  winged  in  the  lower  half  or  two-thirds,  the  leaves 
above  the  base  small  and  few,  the  upper  part  especially  clothed 
\s-ith  fine,  short,  spreading,  whitish  pubescence.  Flowers  in  a 
head,  very  numerous.  Involucre  nearly  an  inch  in  diameter,  half 
to  five-eighths  of  an  inch  long ;  the  pale  greenish -drab,  closely 
adpressed  scales  in  many  rows,  the  outer  ones  pubescent,  the  long 
inner  ones  nearly  glabrous.  Achene,  pappus,  and  corolla  as  in  the 
other  species,  both  iu  character  and  size. 

Monte  Video,  in  open  plains,  ArechmaUta,  4032  ! 


AN    ENUMERATION    AND     CLASSIFICATION    OF     THE 
SPECIES  OF  HIPPEASTRUM. 

By  J.  G.  Bakeb. 

In  the  present  paper  I  propose  to  attempt  to  classify  the  species 
of  Hippeastrum  as  now  known,  understanding  the  genus  in  an 
enlarged  sense ;  that  is  to  say,  so  as  to  include,  in  addition  to  Hip- 
peastrum as  circiunscribed  in  Kunth,  Habranthus,  Phycella  and 
Rhodophiala  as  defined  in  the  same  work,  and  Rhodvlirion  as  recently 
defined  by  Phihi^pi  ('  Linnaea,'  vol.  xxix.,  p.  65).  Between  these 
there  is  no  material  difference  in  structure,  and  any  groups  that  can 
be  devised  are,  in  my  view,  of  merely  sectional  value.  The  genus 
is  one  of  great  horticultural  interest,  and  our  information  about  it 
has  been  materially  increased  during  the  last  generation.  A  great 
many  new  species  have  been  discovered,  especially  in  Cluli ;  and 
these  have  been  described  by  Philippi  in  the  '  Linnaea '  and  other 
places.  It  wiU  be  seen  that  I  have  reduced  in  number  very 
materially  the  species  known  to  Herbert  and  Kunth.  The  series 
begins  with  dwarf,  slender  plants  that  touch  so  closely  upon 
Zephyranthes  that  it  is  a  point  open  to  discussion  where  the  exact 
line  of  demarcation  should  be  drawn  ;  and  as  a  rule,  the  stature  of 
the  i)lant  gets  more  robust,  the  leaves  broader,  and  the  flowers 
lai'ger  as  we  proceed  towards  the  end  of  the  chain.  Using  the 
term  in  this  enlarged  sense,  Hippeastnim  is  a  genus  entirely 
confined  to  tropical  and  warm  temperate  America,  which  differs 
from  the  monotyjiic  Cape  genus  AynaryUis  solely  by  the  seeds, 
which  in  Amaryllis  ai-e  few,  lai-ge,  and  bulbiform  like  those  of 
Crinum,  Hymenocallis,  and  Clivia,  whilst  in  Hippeastrum  they  are 
numerous  and  flattened,  with  a  dark-coloured  testa,  as  in 
Zephyranthes,  PyroUrum,  and  Pancratium  :  so  that  the  two  genera, 
although  they  resemble  one  another  precisely  in  flower,  are  placed 
fai-  apaii  in  the  classifications  of  Herbert,  Kunth,  and  SaUsbury. 

Genus  Hippeastrum  {Herbert  App.  to  Bot.  Rey.,  1821,  p.  31.) — 
Perianth  openly,  or  rarely  naiTowly  funnel-shaped ;  tube  above  the 
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ovary  generally  short ;  throat  naked,  or  variously  appendiculate  or 
fimbriate  ;  segments  permanently  ascending  and  imbricated,  oblong 
or  oblanceolate,  or  obovate-oblong,  sub-equal,  or  the  lowest  inner 
one  narrower  than  the  rest.  Stamens  inserted  at  the  throat  of 
the  tube ;  filaments  filiform,  more  or  less  decidedly  declinate, 
usually  shorter  than  the  perianth- segments  ;  anthers  linear- oblong, 
versatile.  Ovary  oblong,  three-ceUed ;  ovules  many  in  a  cell, 
horizontal,  superposed ;  style  filiform,  declinate  along  with  the 
stamens ;  stigma  capitate,  or  shortly  trifid.  Fruit  a  loculicidal 
capsule,  with  numerous  black  discoid  seeds. — Acaulescent  herbs. 
Bulbs  with  many  brown  membranous  tunics.  Leaves  few  (generally 
two  to  four),  of  short  duration,  fleshy,  linear,  or  lorate.  Flowers 
one  to  six  in  an  umbel,  the  spathe  of  which  is  tubular  in  the  lower 
half  in  the  first  section,  slit  down  to  the  base  in  aU  the  others. 

Key  to  the  Sections  and  Species. 

Section  I.  Zephyrites  (Herb.)  Flowers  solitary,  suberect ;  spathe 
entire  and  tubular  in  the  lower  half;  perianth  an  open  funnel, 
with  a  short  tube ;  stigma  trifid ;  leaves  narrow  linear  (one- 
eighth  to  a  quarter  of  an  inch  broad). 

*  Grandijiori  (Perianth-limb  two  to  three  inches  long.) 

1.  H.  sylvaticum.       2.  H.  versicolor.       3.  H.  tubiapathum. 

4.  H.  andicolum.     5.  H.  concolor. 

**  Parvifiori  (Perianth-limb  one  and  a  half  to  two  inches  long.) 

6.  H.  gracilifolium.     7.  H.  cearense.     8.   H.  franciscanum. 

9.  H.  texanum.     10.  H.  Andersoni. 

Section  II.  Habranthus  [Herb.)  Flowers  generally  two  to  six  in  an 
umbel,  rarely  reduced  to  one ;  spathe  slit  down  to  the  base ; 
perianth  (except  in  H.  phycelloides)  an  open  funnel,  with  a 
short  tube  ;  stigma  trifid  ;  leaves  linear  (one-sixth  to  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  broad). 

*  Flowers  never  more  than  one  or  two. 
11.  H.  chilense.       12.  H.  roseum.       18.  H.  lineatum. 

**  Umbel  two  to  six-flowered.    Perianth  an  open  funnel. 
14.  H.  advenum.      15.  H.  bijidum.     16.  H.  Bagnoldi. 
17.  H.  niontanum.     18.  H.  Berteroanum.     19.  H.  Jamesoni. 

***  Umbel  two  to  six-flowered.    Perianth  a  narrow  funnel. 
20.  H.  phycelloides. 

Section  III.  Phyceixa  (Lindl.)  Flowers  several  in  an  umbel ;  spathe 
slit  down  to  the  base ;  perianth  a  naiTow  funnel,  usually  more 
or  less  distinctly  toothed  at  the  throat ;  segments  oblanceolate ; 
stigma  exserted,  capitate ;  leaves  linear  (a  quarter  to  half  an 
inch  broad). 

21.  II.  biculor,         22.  H.  Ilerbertianiim. 
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Section  IV.  RnoDOPmALA  {PresL)  Flowers  one  or  sevei-al  in  an 
umbel ;  spathe  slit  down  to  the  base ;  perianth  an  open  funnel, 
with  a  short  tube ;  leaves  linear  (a  quarter  to  one-third  of  an 
inch  broad). 

•  Flower  solitary. 

23.  H.  uniflorum.         24.  H^  modestum. 

•  FUnoert  two  or  mare. 
25.  H.  andinum.         26.  H.  prateme. 

Section  V.  Rhodolirion  [PhiUppi.)  Like  the  last,  but  perianth- 
tube  longer,  and  flowers  always  soHtary. 

27.  H.  mmitanum.         28.  H.  Bhodolirion. 

Section  VI.  Macropodastrum  (Baker.)  Habit  robust ;  flowers  one 
to  five,  large,  an  open  funnel,  with  a  long  tube  not  closed  in 
with  a  neck  at  the  thi-oat ;  spathe  sht  Aovm  to  the  base ; 
stigma  capitate  or  tiifid  ;  leaves  one  to  two  inches  broad. 

Stigma  capitate         .         .         29.  H.  solandrijiorum. 
Stigma  tnfid    .         .         .         30.  H.  ambiguum. 

Section  YII.  Omphalissa  {Salisb.)     Habit  robust ;   flowers  two  to 
foui-,  large,  openly  funnel-shaped,  the  throat  closed  in  by  a 
distinct  produced  neck  ;  spathe  sht  down  to  the  base  ;  stigma 
trifid  ;  leaves  one  to  two  inches  broad. 
31.  H.  aidicum.         32.  H.  orfianiiise.        33.  H.  calyptratrum. 
34.  H.  psittacinum. 

Section  VIII.  Aschamia  (Salish.)  Habit  robust ;  flowers  two  to  four, 
large,  openly  funnel-shaped,  the  throat  not  closed  in  by  a  neck ; 
stigma  entue  ;  spathe  dit  down  to  the  base  ;  leaves  one  to  two 
inches  broad. 

*  Tube  very  short. 

35.  H.  pardimim.       36.  H.  Leupoldi.       37.  H.  miniatum. 
38.  H.  Begince. 

•  Tube  three-quarters  to  one  inch  long. 

39.  H.  procerum.       40.  H.  barhatum.       41.  H.  reticulatum. 

42.  H.  equestre.       43.  H.  Boezli.       44.  H.  sUjlosum. 

Section  IX.  Lais  (Salisb.)  Habit  robust ;  flowers  two  to  four, 
large,  openly  funnel-shaped,  the  throat  not  closed  in  by  a  neck, 
stigma  trifid  ;  spathe  sht  down  to  the  base  ;  leaves  one  to  two 
inches  broad. 

45.  H.  brevifiorum.       46.  H.  vittatum.       47.  H.  rutilnm. 
List    of    the    Species,    with    Sykonyms    axd   Geogkaphical 

PlSTRIBUnON. 

1.  H.  st/liaticum. — Habranthus  sj/haticus,  Herb.;  Kuuth  Euum. 
V.  p.  498.  Bahia,  Martins ;  Ceara,  in  dry  open  woods  near  Crato, 
Gardnei;  1857  I 
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2.  H.  versicolor. — Habranthus  versicolor,  Herb.  ;  Kunth  Enum. 
v.,  p.  498.     Buenos  Ayres,  Tiveedie ! 

3.  H.  tuJmpathum. — Amaryllis  tiibispatha,  L'Heiit.  Sert.  Angl. 
p.  9.  Habranthus  robustus,  Herb. ;  Kuntli  Euum.  v.,  p.  498. 
Buenos  Ayres,  Tweedie ! 

4.  H.  andicolwn. — Habranthus  andicola,  Herb.  ;  Kunth  Enum. 
v.,  p.  500.     Chili,  Poppig! 

5.  H.  concolor. — Habranthus  concolor,  Lindl. ;  Kunth  Enum.  v., 
p.  500.     Mexico,  near  Leon,  Hartwer/,  219 ! 

6.  H.  gracilifolium. — Habranthus  yracilifolius,  Herb.  ;  Kunth 
Enum.  v.,  p.  497.     Uraguay,  JsaieMe .' 

7.  H.  cearense. — Habranthus  cearensis,  Herb.  ;  Kunth  Enum.  v., 
p.  500.  Ceara,  in  dry,  open  woods,  with  H.  sylvaticum,  Gardner, 
1868!     Goyaz,  Burchell,  8123  ! 

8.  H.  franciscanum.  —  Zephyranthes  franciscana,  Herb.  MSS. 
Bulb  subglobose,  an  inch  and  a  quarter  in  diameter,  with  pale 
brown,  membranous  tunics  produced  beyond  its  neck ;  leaves 
narrow,  linear,  hysteranthous,  one-twelfth  of  an  inch  broad ; 
scapes  two  from  a  bulb,  one-flowered,  slender,  four  to  six  inches 
long  ;  spathe  an  inch  and  a  quarter  long,  membranous,  cleft 
into  two  valves  less  than  half  way  down  ;  pedicel  shorter  than  the 
spathe  ;  ovary  oblong,  oblique,  a  quarter  of  an  inch  long ;  tube  a 
naiTow  greenish  funnel  one-third  to  a  quarter  of  an  inch  long ; 
limb  pale  red,  sub-erect,  three-quarters  to  an  inch  long ;  segments 
oblanceolate-oblong,  a  quarter  of  an  inch  broad,  much  imbricated ; 
stamens  unequal,  not  nearly  as  long  as  the  segments ;  anthers 
linear- oblong,  one-sixth  of  an  inch  long.  Alagoas,  in  open,  sandy 
ground  on  the  banks  of  Kio  San  Francisco,  Gardner,  1422  ! 

9.  H.  te.vanum. — Zephyranthes  texana,  Herb. ;  Kunth  Enum.  v., 
p.  487.  Habranthus  Andersoni  var.  texanus,  Kunth  Enum.  v.,  p. 
499.  Texas,  Drummond,  iii.,  410  !  Lindheimer,  314  !  New  Mexico, 
C.  Wright,  1904  ! 

10.  H.  Andersoni. — Habranthus  Andersoni,  Herb. ;  Kunth  Enum. 
v.,  p.  499  (excl.  var.  6.)  Uraguay,  Tweedie !  Captain  King .' 
Gibert,  179  !  182  !  184  !  185  !  506  !  831  ! 

11.  H.  chilense.— Amaryllis  chilmsis,  E.  &  P.  El.  Peruv.  iii.,  p.  56, 
erroneously  referred  by  Kunth  to  H.  miniatum.  Habranthus  chilensis, 
Herb.;  Kunth  Enum.  v.,  p.  497.  Chili,  Herb.  Reed!  Peru, 
Pavon ! 

12.  H.  roseum. — Habranthus  rosens.  Herb.  ;  Kunth  Enum.  v., 
p.  495.  H.  pumilus.  Herb. ;  Kunth  Enum.  v.,  p.  499.  Zephyranthes 
purjMrea,  Philippi,  in  'Linnaea,'  xxix.,  p.  65.     Chili,  Herb.  Reed! 

13.  H.  lineatum. — Habranthua  lineatus,  Philippi,  Desc.  Nucv. 
Plant.  (1878),  p.  66.     ChHi,  Philippi. 

14.  H.  advenum.  Herb.,  App.  81.  Amaryllis  advena,  Ker  in 
Bot.  Mag.  t.  1125.  Habranthus  hesperius,  Herb. ;  Kunth  Enum.  v., 
p.  495,  with  the  numerous  synonyms  cited.  H.  mendocinns,  Philippi, 
in  '  Linntea,'  xxxiii.,  p.  258.  Chlidanthm  Cuiningii,  Presl. ;  Kunth 
Enum.  v.,  ]).  654.  Kmtephia  niacleanica,  Baker,  m  Kef.  Bot.  t.  332. 
Common  in  Chili,  with  three  well-marked  varieties,  Philiiipi !  C. 
Gay !  Cuming,  865  !  896  !  &c. 
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15.  H.  hifidum — Uraguay  and  8outh  Brazil,  Tweedie !  Fox! 
Gihert,  174  !  505  !  So  far  as  I  can  make  out  there  is  one  eastern 
species  of  this  group,  to  which  belong  Habranthus  kermesinus, 
ttobilu,  nemoralis,  intermedius,  spathaceus,  hiridus,  pulcher,  and 
pedunculosusy  as  defined  in  Kunth.  A  plant  fi-om  the  Andes  of 
Ecuador,  gathered  by  Br.  Jameson  and  Colonel  Hall,  is  not  distin- 
guishable by  diied  specimens. 

16.  H.  Baynoldi. — Habranthns  Ba^jnoUU,  Herb. ;  Kunth  Enum. 
v.,  p.  496,  with  its  three  varieties.  H.  punctatus,  Herb.  ;  Kunth 
Enum.  v.,  p.  495.  Chili,  Camiwi,  865!  ReijrwUls !  Melocotou, 
Gillies  '.     Noi-th  Patagonia,  Captain  Middleton  I 

17.  H.  mimtanum. — Habrantlnus  vwntanus,  Phihppi,  Desc.  Nuev. 
Plant.  (1873),  p.  66.     Chih,  Fhilippi. 

18.  H.  Btrteroanwn.  —  HabrantMia  Berteroanus,  Phihppi,  in 
'  Linua3a,'  xxix.,  p.  66.     Chih,  Bertero. 

19.  H.  Jamesoyii,  Baker. — Leaves  and  bulb  not  seen;  scape 
slender,  two  to  four-flowered,  about  half  a  foot  long ;  spathe  of  two 
membranous  pale  linear  valves,  one  and  a  half  to  two  and  a  half 
inches  long ;  pedicels  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  quarter,  the  lower 
flowers  drooping,  the  upper  ascending  ;  ovary  oblong,  a  quarter  to 
one-third  of  an  inch  long  ;  perianth  an  open  funnel,  two  to  two 
and  a  half  inches  long,  apparently  pale  red ;  tube  one-sixth  of  an 
inch  long ;  segments  unequal,  the  four  upper  ones  oblong,  one-half 
to  five-eighths  of  an  inch  broad  at  the  middle,  the  two  lower  ones 
lanceolate,  one-quarter  to  one-thml  of  an  inch  broad ;  stamens 
imequal,  about  half  as  long  as  the  segments  ;  anthers  linear-oblong, 
one-sixth  to  a  quarter  of  an  inch  long ;  style  a  Httle  longer  than 
the  stamens,  tri£d  at  the  tip.  Argentine  territory ;  side  of  ravines, 
near  Jachal — flowering  in  February,  Dr.  Jameson ! 

20.  H.  phijcelloides.  —  Habranthtis  phycelloides,  Herb. ;  Kunth 
Enum.  v.,  p.  492,  Chili,  Maciae!  Herb.  Reed!  Connects  Habranthns 
with  Phycella,  as  it  possesses  the  narrowly  funnel-shaped  perianth 
with  oblanceolate  segments  of  the  latter  and  the  trifid  stigma  of 
the  former. 

21.  H.  bicolor. — Amaryllis  bicolor,  Ruiz  &  Pav.,  Fl.  Peruv.  iii., 
p.  57.  Under  this  I  would  unite  Phycella  iynea,  cyrtanthoides, 
maynifica,  gracilijiora,  attenuuta,  breiittiba,  and  bicolor,  as  they  stand 
in  Kunth,  with  apparently  P.  anyiistifolia,  Philippi,  Desc.  Nuev. 
Plant,  1873,  p.  67,  as  an  alpine  variety.  The  plant  is  common  in 
Chih,  and  is  so  showy  that  it  has  been  gathered  by  most  collectors 
of  numbered  sets.  I  may  cite  Cuming  494,  Lechler  8213,  Bridges 
32,  and  Matthews  321.  The  forms  differ  in  the  size  of  the  flower, 
the  breadth  of  the  leaf,  and  distinctness  of  the  teeth  between  the 
bases  of  the  filaments. 

22.  H.  Herbertianum. — Phycella  Herbertiana,  Lindl.  ;  Kunth 
Enum.  v.,  p.  513.     Chih,  Macrae. 

23.  H.  unijionim. — Rhodophiala  unijlora,  Philippi,  Viag.  Desert. 
Atacam.,  No.  365.  Atacama,  Philippi.  This  I  have  not  seen,  but 
suspect  that  it  will  prov§  a  form  of  H.  pratense. 

24.  H.  modestum. — Rhodophiala  modcsta,  Philippi,  Desc.  Nuev. 
Plant  (1873),  p.  66.     Chili,  Philippi !     A  well-marked  species. 
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25.  H.  andinum. — Rhodophiala  ?  andina,  Philippi,  Desc.  Nuev. 
Plant  (1873),  p.  67.     Chili,  Herb.  Reed ! 

26.  H.  jn-ateme. — Habranthus  i^ratemis,  Herb. ;  Kunth  Enum. 
v.,  p.  492.  H.  speciosus,  Herb.;  Kunth  Enum.  v.,  p.  492. 
Amaryllis  chilemis,  Hook  &  Arn.,  Bot.  Beech,  p.  47,  non  R.  &  P. 
Rhodophiala  amarylloides,  Presl.  ;  Kunth  Enum.  v.,  p.  853  ? 
R.  Volckmanni,  Philippi,  in  '  Linnsea,'  xxxiii.,  p.  259.  R.  lata, 
Philippi,  Viag.  Atacam.,  No.  369.  Chili,  Beechy !  Macrae!  Herb. 
Reed!  &c. 

27.  H.  montanuni. — Rhodolirion  montanum,  PhUippi,  in  '  Linnaea,' 
xxix.,  p.  65.     Chili,  Herb.  Reed! 

28.  H.  Rhodolirion. — Rhodolirion  andinum,  Philippi,  in  '  Linnaea,' 
xxix.,  p.  66.     Chili,  Bustillos. 

29.  H.  solandrijiorum,  Herb.  ;  Kunth  Enum.  v.,  p.  519. 
Venezuela,  Fendler,  1505!  British  Guiana,  Pollard,  114  I  Schom- 
burgk,  700  !  Appun,  2328  !  North  Brazil,  Gardner,  3477  !  Burchell, 
8083 !  8120-4 !  Here  the  tube  of  the  perianth  is  four  or  five 
inches  long. 

30.  H.  ambiguum,  Herb. ;  Kunth  Enum.  v.,  p.  520.  Buenos 
Ayres,  Tweedie!  Most  likely  will  prove  to  be  a  garden  hybrid 
between  solandriflorum  and  vittatum. 

31.  H.  aulicum,  Herb. ;  Kunth  Enum.  v.,  p.  515  (excl.  var.  y., 
which  is  H.  orgmiense.)  H.  Heuseriammi,  Karsten  Fl.  Columb. 
t.  102.     Brazil. 

32.  H.  oryanetise,  Herb.  ;  Kunth  Enum.  v..  p.  516.  Amaryllis 
Gardneri,  Seubert  in  Fl.  Bras,  iii.,  p.  149.  South  Brazil,  Boicie 
and  Cumiingham !  Gardner,  686  !  688  !   Glaziou,  8992  ! 

33.  H.  caly2)tratum.  Herb.  ;  Kunth  Enum.  v.,  p.  516.  Brazil, 
Gardner,  687  ! 

34.  H.  psittacinum,  Herb. ;  Kunth  Enum.  v.,  p.  517.     Brazil. 
85.  H.  pardinum. — Amaryllis  pardina.  Hook,  fil.,  in  Bot.  Mag. 

t.  5645.     Andes  of  Peru,  Pearce. 

36.  H.  Leopoldi. — Amaryllis  Leopoldi,  Moore  in  Gard.  Chron., 
1870,  p.  738,  fig.  140.     Andes  of  Peru,  Pearce. 

87.  H.  miniatum,  Herb. ;  Kunth  Enum.  v.,  p.  624,  excluding 
the  synonym  Amaryllis  chilensis  of  Euiz  &  Paron.  Peru,  Pavon ! 
Matthews! 

38.  H.  Reghm,  Herb.  ;  Kunth  Enum.  v.,  p.  525.  Widely 
spread  in  Tropical  America. 

39.  H.  procerum,  Lemau-e  111.  Hist,  xi.,  p.  408.  Amaryllis 
procera,  Duchartre  ;  '  Flore  des  Serres,'  t.  2077-8.  A.  Rayneri, 
Hook  fil.,  in  Bot.  Mag.  t.  5883.     South  Brazil,  Binot. 

40.  H.  barbatum,  Herb. ;  Kunth  Enum.  v.,  p.  522.  Guiana. 
This  I  have  only  seen  in  the  Linnaean  herbarium. 

41.  H.  reticulatum.  Herb.  ;  Kunth  Enum.  v.,  p.  521.     Brazil. 

42.  //.  erjuestre.  Herb. ;  Kunth.  Enum.  v.,  p.  528.  H  occidmtale, 
Eoem. ;  Kunth  Enum.  v.,  p.  518.  Martinique,  Ha/iH.'  Yucatan 
and  Tabasco,  G.  P.  Johnson!  Columbia,  Morit:: !  Hvlton!  Birschel! 
French  Guiana,  Sugot,  827!  Rothery !  British  Guiana,  Parker! 
Ecuador,  Ja^nesun,  715  !  Chili,  Bridges! 
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43.  H.  Roezli. — Amaryllh  Roezli,  Kegel,  '  Gartenflora,'  1874,  p. 
290,  t.  809.     Andes  of  Bolivia,  Boezl. 

44.  H.  stylosum,  Herb. ;  Kuntli  Enum.  v.,  p.  523.  AmanjUis 
staminea,  Seubert  in  Marl.  Fl.  Bras.,  iii.,  p.  150.  French  Guiana, 
Hart.  Brooks.     North  Brazil,  Burchell,  9819-2.     (iardner,  1167  ! 

45.  H.  hreviflorum,  Herb. ;  Kimth  Enum.  v.,  p.  520.  Buenos 
Ayres,  Taeedie ! 

46.  H.  littatum,  Herb. ;  Kunth  Enum.  v.,  p.  520.  Tropical 
America. 

47.  H.  rutilum,  Herb.  App.  p.  31.  H.  bidbuhmim,  B.eTh.; 
Kunth  Enum.  v.,  p.  527,  with  the  eleven  varieties  there  noted. 
South  BrazH,  Gardner,  5210  !  Wrir,  48  !  314  !  Glaziou,  8991  !  &c. 
I  cannot  clearly  distinguish  from  this  H.  Martianum,  Eoem. ; 
Kunth  Enum.,  v.,  p.  525  ;  and  H.  glaucescens.  Herb. ;  Kunth 
Enimi.  v.,  p.  526. 


NOTES  ON  RUBI. 

(No  I.) 

By  Charles  C.  Babdjgton,  F.K.S.,  &c. 

1.  EcBCs  Leesh,  Bab. — I  have  often  expressed  doubt  con- 
cerning the  right  of  this  curious  plant  to  specific  rank,  chiefly  on 
account  of  its  being  invariably  nearly,  if  not  totally,  barren.  I 
have  never  known  a  drupe,  although  apparently  perfect,  to 
germinate  ;  but  Dr.  Focke  teUs  me  that  he  has  once  done  so,  and 
obtained  the  true  plant.  Until  recently,  I  should  have  said  that  all 
the  specimens  which  I  have  seen  were  very  constant  in  the  character 
of  their  foHage ;  but  a  plant  sent  to  me  by  Mr.  H.  Bromwich  (gathered 
"in  a  bog  at  Woodloes,  near  Warwick,"  in  July  and  September, 
1876),  and  issued  also  by  the  Botan.  Exchange  Club  as  R.  Leedi,  is 
considerably  different.  It  has  the  leaves  of  the  barren  stem  (the 
"cane"  of  gardeners),  simple  and  three-lobed,  but  nevertheless 
bearing  a  wonderful  resemblance  to  those  of  the  typical  R.  Leesii. 
On  the  specimen  distributed  by  that  "  Club  "  the  leaves  all  have 
this  structure  ;  but  those  received  direct  from  Mr.  Bromwich  have 
a  few  leaves  of  the  usual  character  of  those  of  it.  Leesii,  viz., 
temate,  with  all  the  leaflets  sub-sessde  but  quite  distinct. 
Unfortunately,  in  the  otherwise  beautiful  plate  in  the  '  Suppl.  to 
Eng.  Bot.,'  t.  2981,  the  tenninal  leaflet  is  represented  as  possessing- 
a  rather  long  stalk.  The  introduction  of  that  stalk  is  a  mistake 
of  the  aiiist,  who  probably  had  the  temate  form  of  R.  Idaiis  in  his 
mind.  The  true  R.  LiesH  has  never  a  stalk  more  than  one-sixth  of 
an  inch  in  length.  Unfortimately,  this  en*or  escaped  the  notice 
of  the  author  of  the  text  which  accompanies  that  plate  (^Ir.  Lees), 
and  also  the  editor  of  the  new  '  Enghsh  Botany.' 

Continental  authors  who  have  noticed  R.  Leesii  are  agreed  in 
considering  it  as  a  form  of  R.  Idttus,  similar  to  the  form  of 
Fnu/aria  resca  called  F.  vionophylla.  The  plate  in  '  Fl.  Dan.' 
(Suppl.   t.    138)   of    the    R.    Ideeus    c.    anomalus    of    Arrhenius, 
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undoubtedly  represents  my  R.  Leesii.  Mr.  Bromwich's  plant  is 
even  more  curious  than  the  var.  anomalus ;  for  it  has  most  of  the 
leaves  on  the  barren  stem  3-lobed,  although  a  few  of  them  are 
ternate.  Arrhenius  thought  that  Host  ('  Fl.  Aust,'  ii.  28)  had 
seen  a  similar  plant ;  but  on  reading  Host's  remarks,  I  cannot  find 
any  cause  for  thinking  that  he  knew  any  plant  really  different  from 
the  ternate-leaved  forms  of  R.  Idaus.  As  Focke  ('  Journ.  of  Bot.,' 
X,,  27)  justly  remarks,  the  lengthening  of  the  leaves  in  a  forward 
direction  is  arrested  in  R.  Leesii,  but  very  marked  in  true  R.  Idmis. 
He  supposes  that  this  may  be  a  form  d'eveloping  into  a  new  species, 
but  that  can  hardly  be  the  case,  as  it  usually,  if  not  always,  has 
barren  drupes. 

I  think,  therefore,  that  we  cannot  sustain  R.  Leesii  as  a  species 
distinct  from  R.  Idaus,  although  the  two  j)lants  can  never  be  con- 
founded either  in  the  field  or  the  herbarium.  Some  very  valuable 
and  interesting  remarks  upon  R.  Idceus,  by  F.  W.  C.  Areschong,  will 
be  found  in  the  'Journ.  of  Bot.,'  xi.,  108. 

2.  E.  suBERECTus,  Ayidevs.,  and  E.  fissus,  Lindl.,  seem  to  be 
well  understood  by  the  northern  continental  botanists,  but  they 
were  hardly  clear  to  such  a  master  in  this  genus  as  the  Eev.  A. 
Bloxam.  In  his  recently-issued  "  Set  of  British  Rubi,"  he  gives  a 
very  good  example  of  R.jissus  from  Moira  Eeservoir,  in  Leicester- 
shire, as  R.  suherectus.  I  had  not  previously  seen  any  specimens 
named  R.  fissus  or  R.  suherectus  by  him,  and  this  specimen  rather 
troubles  me,  as  it  renders  doubtful  the  counties  which  I  have 
quoted  for  these  plants  on  his  authority  (Worcester,  Hereford,  and 
Leicester)  in  my  "  Eubi,"  (pages  53  and  57.)  Those  counties  now 
require  confirmation.  Mr.  Bloxam  issued  two  specimens,  one 
as  R.  suherectus  and  the  other  as  R.  jissiis ;  but  I  cannot  see  in  what 
they  differ.  One  of  the  specimens  named  R.  Jissm  by  Lindley  for 
Leighton  is  exactly  the  R.  suherectus  of  this  published  "  Set." 
R.  microacanthos  (Kalt. !),  in  '  Wirtg.  Herb.  Eub.,'  ed.  ii.  51,  and 
Boulay's  !  '  Eonces  Vosg.,'  121,  is  a  synonym  of  R.  suherectus 
(Anders.) 

3.  E.  iMBRicATUs,  Hart.  I  now  possess  a  good  series  of  R.  ramoms 
(Blox.),  from  near  Plymouth  (T.  E.  Archer  Briggs),  and  near 
Birmingham  (J.  Bagnall.)  Also  authentic  specimens  from  Mr. 
Bloxam,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Eugby.  It  only  seems  to 
differ  from  R.  imhricatus  by  the  leaflets  not  being  imbricate  and 
sometimes  having  felt  beneath.  In  no  other  respect  can  I  detect 
any  important  difference.  The  names  are  not  very  good,  but 
unfoi-tunately  the  worse  of  them  is  by  many  years  the  elder.  Mr. 
Briggs  has  given  a  detailed  description  of  R.  ramosus  in  the  '  Journ. 
of  Bot.'  (ix.,  330.)  I  do  not  think  that  it  was  described  under  that 
or  any  other  name  previously,  unless  it  is  the  same  as  R.  imhricatus. 
It  is  probable  that  the  imbricate  character  of  the  leaflets  of  Mr. 
Hort's  plant  is  not  constant,  although  he  considered  it  so  marked  a 
distinction  as  to  use  it  to  furnish  a  specific  name.  I  could  not  find 
any  plant  with  such  leaves  at  Eedbrook,  and  I  have  not  seen  one 
with  them,  except  those  from  Mr.  Hort  himself,  unless  they  are  so 
on  a  specimen  gathered  at  Eedbrook  by  the  Eev.  A.  Ley  in  1871. 
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Mr.  Harbord  Lewis  sent  a  plant  several  years  since  from  Allerton 
Eoad,  near  Liverpool,  which  I  doubtfully  named  R.  imbricatus ;  I 
now  believe  that  it  is  really  one  of  the  C'urylifolii. 

I  To  he  continued.  J 


NOTE  ON  THE  GENUS  PYGEUM,  Gaertn. 

By  H.  F.  Hance,  Ph.D.,  &c. 

"When  describing,  seven  years  ago,  a  supposed  new  species  of 
Pytjeiim,*"  I  failed  to  perceive  its  identity, — of  which  there  can  be 
no  doubt, — with  Pruvus  macrophylla,  S.  &  Z.,  although  I  pos- 
sessed a  good  flowering  specimen  of  the  Japanese  plant.  This  and 
P.  spimdosa,  S.  &  Z.,  seem  to  me  just  as  much  allied  to  Pygeum  as 
to  Primus,  particularly  by  their  thin  cartilaginous  putamen,  though 
they  have  not  the  "drupa  ti-ansversim  latior,  iu  medio  utrinque 
lenit^r  compressa  "t  of  the  typical  species,  which  suggested  to 
Gaertuer  his  somewhat  unpoetical  name.  They  technically  belong 
to  the  section  Laurocerasns,  which,  although  combined  with  Padus 
by  DeCandolle,  Koch,  and  many  other  writers,  is,  when  properly 
limited,  a  truly  natural  group,  as  long  ago  well  insisted  on  by 
ToiTcy  and  Gray.  J  I  do  not  hesitate  to  express  a  decided  con- 
viction that  Pygeum  must  be  merged  in  this,  which  differs  from  all 
other  sections  of  Prunus  by  its  coriaceous  evergreen  foUage, 
frequently  almost  a  quite  juiceless  fruit,?  and  thm  putamen. |i 
The  remodelled  group  can  either  be  retained  in  Prunus,  or,  I  think 
preferably,  and  more  natiu-ally, — taking  into  consideration  that_ 
"  est  propria  quaedam  Lauroceraso  facies,"*^ — be  distinguished 
generically,  under  Toumefort's  original  name.  A  comparison  of 
two  such  plants  as  Pygeum  acuminatum,  Colebr.  and  Prunus 
acuminata,  Wall.,  vciW,  I  think,  show  the  justice  of  my  opinion. 
Mr.  Kurz  has  recently  estabhshed,  under  the  name  of  Pygeopsia,  a 
section  of  Prunus,  distinguished  only  by  the  character  "Evergreen 
trees  ;  flowers  racemose  ;"  and  he  remarks  : — "  The  genus  Pygeum 
is  so  closely  allied  to  the  section  Pygeopftis  of  Prunus  as  to  make  it 
difficult  to  keep  it  distinct.  Indeed,  Pygeopm  and  Prunus  com- 
bined stand  pretty  much  in  the  same  relation  to  Prunus  as 
Eriobotrya   does  to   Pjn/s."**     This   section   appears   altogether 


••Seem.  'Joum.  Bot.,'  viii.,  243;  where  see  my  remarks  on  its  extreme 
affinity  to  Primus. 

+  Gaertner,  '  De  fruct.  et  sem.  Plant,'  L,  218. 

+  '  Fl.  N.  America,'  i.,  411. 

§  In  some  species  rather  an  achanium  in  its  character  than  a  drupe. 

II  Certainly  in  P.  macrophylla,  S.  &  Z. ;  P.  javanica,  Miq. ;  P.  spinulosa, 
S.  &  Z. ;  and  P.  Junghuhniana,  Miq. 

c  Tournefort,  '  Inst,  rei  herb.,'  ed.  3,  curante  Jussiaen,  i.,  62S. 

*•  '  Joum.  As.  Soc.  Bengal,'  xiv.,  303.    Eriobotrya^ Photinia,Bih.  <t  Hook.,f. 
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identical   with   Miquel's   previously   founded   Nothocerasus  ;*    nor 
can  I  see  that  it  is  in  any  way  distinguishable  from  Laurocerasiis. 


SHOET  NOTES. 


Flora  of  Lake  Lancashire  (Journ.  Bot.  1870,  pp.  268-296). 
— In  Miss  Hodgson's  herbarium,  now  incorporated  with  the  general 
British  collection  in  the  British  Museum,  are  some  plants  which 
are  not  included  in  her  published  Hst.  Cochlearia  danica  (named  by 
Mr.  Baker),  from  Walney  Island,  was  placed  on  the  sheet  with 
Armaria  serpyllifolia,  and  was  thus  overlooked.  Parnassia  jMlustris 
and  Crepis  virens  were  no  doubt  accidentally  omitted.  Miss 
Hodgson's  specimens  of  the  former  are  from  Gillbanks,  Ulverston ; 
Plumpton  Moss ;  and  top  of  Hawkshead  Hill.  The  Melilotiis 
vulgaris  of  the  list  seems  to  me  rather  M.  parvi/lora,  Desf. ;  and  the 
Dauciis  maritimus  is  not  the  true  plant.  The  only  specimen  in 
Miss  Hodgson's  herbarium  representing  the  Galium  Mollugo  of  her 
list  is  G.  Aparine.  We  have  a  type-specimen  from  Ulverston  of 
Rosa  bractesccns,  Woods,  which  is  not  in  the  list.  The  Erytkraa 
littoralis  of  the  list,  so  far  as  the  Humphrey  Head  plant  is  con- 
cerned, is  Fj.  jnilchella;  the  plants  from  "  Plumpton  salt  marshes" 
are  of  both  species.  The  names  Atriplex  angustifolia  and  A.  hastata 
have  been  transposed ;  and  Polyyojium  Hydrojnper,  as  regards  the 
specimens  from  "plantations,"  is  represented  by  a  Runtea-,  appa- 
rently a  yoimg  state  of  R.  nemorosus,  a  species  not  included  in  the 
list. — James  Britten. 


Scotch  Locatities. — Rosa  involuta,  Sm.  (R.  SmitJiii  of  Baker), 
Eiver  Almond,  near  Katho,  Linlithgowshire,  June  23rd,  1868, 
several  plants. — Malaxis  paludosa,  Sw.,  on  the  west  side  of  Ben 
Lomond,  near  Kowardennan,  Stirlingshire,  August  22nd,  1877. — 
On  looking  over  some  of  my  old  gatherings,  I  find  Car  dims  ari-ensis, 
Curt.,  ft.  setosus  near  Currie,  Edinburghshire,  September,  1865. — 
A.  Craig  Christie.    " 


*  '  Fl.  Ind.  Batav.,'  i.  1,  3G4..  The  only  distinctions  on  which  Miquel  relies 
are  the  shape  of  the  fruit,  and  the  leaves,  generally  quite  entire  in  Nothocerasus, 
and  serrate  in  Laurocerams.  The  first  character  is  obviously  inadequate  to 
sectional  distinction  ;  and,  as  to  the  latter,  P.  (Nothocerasus)  macrophylla, 
S.  &  Z.,  P.  (Nothocerasus)  spinulosa,  S.  &  Z.,  and  P.  (Nothocerasus)  undulata, 
Ham.,  have  serrate  leaves;  whilst  they  are  usually  quite  entire  in  P.  (Laura- 
cerasus)  caroUniana,  Ait.,  and  invariably  bo  in  tlie  Caribbean  P.  (Laurocerastis) 
occidentaUs,  Sw.,  and  its  allies. 
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Notices  of  IjooUs  antr  iHcmoirs. 


Libellus  de  re  Herbaria  Novus.  By  William  Tukxee.  Originally 
published  in  1538  ;  reprinted  in  facnmile  with  notes,  modem 
names,  and  a  Life  of  the  Author,  by  Bex.jamix  Daydox  Jackson, 
F.L.S.     Privately  printed.     London.     1877. 

Mr.  B.  D.  Jackson  has  followed  up  his  admirable  reprint  of 
Gerard's  Catalogue,  which  has  been  dxUy  noticed  in  these  pages, 
with  "  dk  facsimile  reprint  of  a  still  earher  work — the  first  pubHcation 
in  this  coimtiy  of  a  true  botanical  cast;"  and  he  has  this  time 
availed  himself  of  the  heUotype  process,  the  result  being  an  abso- 
lutely perfect  reproduction,  in  every  detail,  of  the  British  Museimi 
copy  of  Turner's '  Libellus.'  By  this  means,  a  very  rare,  if  not  unique, 
book  is  rendered  available  to  an  enlarged  circle  of  readers,  although, 
as  the  reprint  is  hmited  to  a  hundred  copies,  it  cannot  be  said  to 
have  become  common.  It  is  impossible  to  speak  too  highly  of  the 
mechanical  portion  of  the  work ;  and  Mr.  Jackson  has  enhanced 
its  value  by  the  sketch  of  Tm-ner's  life  which  he  has  prefixed  to  it. 
We  do  not,  indeed,  find  many  striking  facts  regarding  this 
interesting  man  which  had  not  previously  been  brought  forward 
in  the  Appendix  to  the  'Flora  of  Middlesex;'  but  a  copy  of 
Turner's  Will  is  added,  and  the  Ust  of  his  works  is  by  far  the  most 
complete  ever  pubUshed. 

Following  the  reprint  is  a  list  of  the  modem  scientific  names 
of  the  plants  enumerated,  some  of  which  are,  we  think,  open  to 
question.  This  criticism  is  based  on  the  fact  that  the  English 
names,  of  which  a  large  number  are  given  by  Turner,  sometimes 
point  to  identifications  other  than  those  given  by  Mr.  Jackson  ; 
Turner's  English  names  are  almost  certainly  in  every  case  genuine, 
while  his  Latin  equivalents  for  them,  upon  which  ^Ir.  Jackson  has 
too  exclusively  relied,  were  necessarily  often  merely  tentative.  An 
index  of  these  Eughsh  names  would  be  a  valuable  addition  to  the 
work  ;  and  we  are  glad  to  learn  that  it  is  Mi-.  Jackson's  intention 
to  draw  up  such  a  Ust  for  distribution  to  subscribers.  Some  of  the 
identifications  will  probably  at  the  same  time  come  under  revision; 
so  that  it  is  unnecessar}"  to  offer  any  suggestions  or  criticisms  upon 
those  at  present  given.  J.  B. 


Yergrunungsgtschichte   der   Kichen   von    TrifoUu/,,    nj-i,.^.     Von   Dr. 
Lad.  Celakovsky.     ('Bot.  Zeit.,'  March,  1877.) 

The  author  maintains  his  position  with  regard  to  the  foliar 
natm*e  of  the  ovule.  He  looks  upon  the  nucleus  as  an  emergence 
from  the  ovuiaiy  '  leaf,'  ajid  combats  the  recently-published  con- 
clusion of  Pevritsch  oi\  the  '  shoot '  nature  of  ovules.  We  venture 
to  think  that  it  would  be  far  better  were  an  evolutional  teratologist 
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like  Dr.  Celakovsky  to  endeavour  to  find  some  basis  for  the  estima- 
tion of  the  i^hylogenetic  value  of  teratology.  While  engaged  on 
this  task,  he  would  see  that  none  of  the  facts  with  which  he  deals 
can  throw  any  light  on  ovular  homology,  which  is  a  problem 
restricted  to  the  comparative  morphology  of  the  sexual  organs. 

S.  M. 


Ber  FAnfluss  der  Luftfeuchtigkeit  (Influence  of  Moisture  on  Vege- 
tation). Von  Paul  Soraueb.  ('  Botanische  Zeitung,'  January, 
1878). 

Carefully  conducted  experiments  with  spring-barley  yielded 
the  following  results  : — In  dry  air  branching  was  greater  than  in 
moist,  the  mean  figures  standing  at  2-77  and  2-37  respectively; 
length  of  leaves  was  greater  in  moist  air  in  the  ratio  of  21 -37  to 
21-07,  but  the  breadth  was  less  (6-74  to  7*33) ;  a  moist  atmosphere 
is  more  favourable  to  length  of  leaf- sheath  in  the  proportion  of 
9-26  to  8-18,  to  growth  of  the  principal  stem  (13-5  to  11-5),  and  to 
root- development  (26'8  to  23-9).  It  was  found  that  the  epideimal 
cells  of  the  leaves  were  more  numerous  and  broader,  the  cells 
between  the  stomates  shorter,  and  the  stomates  themselves  shorter 
in  dry  air.  Also,  that  leaves  developing  in  a  moist  atmosphere 
have  comparatively  fewer  stomates  per  millimetre  of  length.  The 
question  is  worth  further  working  out  a  propos  of  the  relation 
between  the  minute  structure  of  organs  and  their  envu'onment. 

S.  M. 


A  Catalogue  of  the  CoUections  in  the  Museum  of  the  Pharmaceutical 
Society  of  Great  Britain.  Compiled  by  E.  M.  Holmes,  F.L.S., 
Curator  of  the  Museum.     London.     1878. 

The  execution  of  this  catalogiie  reflects  credit  on  the  energetic 
compiler,  who  has  succeeded  in  producing  a  volume  which,  apart 
from  its  primary  object  as  a  guide  to  the  rich  Museum  of  the 
Pharmaceutical  Society,  contains  a  large  amount  of  useful  informa- 
tion, in  a  very  short  ibrm,  on  the  drugs  themselves.  More  than 
half  the  volume  is  occupied  by  the  vegetable  Materia  Medica,  the 
substances  being  arranged  under  the  plants  producing  them 
alphabetically  under  the  Natural  Orders  in  the  usual  sequence.  A 
few  botanical  slips  should  be  corrected  in  a  new  edition.  Irvingia  is 
a  member  of  the  Simaruhacca:,  not  of  the  Anacardiacea  as  here  placed. 
There  are  two,  not  three,  seeds  in  the  fruit  of  BhaDinns  Frangula. 
The  alteration  of  FAicahjptus  (jlobulm  to  F.  glubula  is  founded  on 
a  misconception  ;  the  author  of  the  species  intentionally  used 
the  substantive  word  Globulus  in  allusion  to  the  button-shaped 
form  of  the  fruit.  Latakia  tobacco  has  been  proved  tp  be  produced 
by  N.  Tabacum,  not  N.  ntstica ;  the  ovules  in  the  common  Juniper 
are  alternate  with  the  three  fleshy  scales,  not  *'  at  the  base  of  each;" 
and  the  leaves  of  the  Savin  are  surely  much  less,  not  "more," 
spreading  than  those  of  the  former  plant.     But,  on  the  whole,  the 
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catalogue  is  very  free  from  errors,  and  is  enriched  -with  numerous 
references  to  other  works,  and  with  a  comprehensive  index.  It 
does  not  iachide  the  vahiable  collections  bequeathed  to  the  Society 
by  the  lamented  Hanbury  ;  these  it  is  intended  to  catalogue  along 
with  his  herbarium — wliich  is  veiy  rich  in  some  particulars  e.g., 
ZinmberacecE, — La  a  supplementary  Catalogue. 

H.  T. 


Fascicle  74  of  the  'Flora  Brasiliensis  '  contains  the  Hum  inareee 
and  Lineff  by  Urban,  and  the  < '.mlid''^,  (hraniacea,  and  Viiianiacea 
by  Progel. 

Dr.  Ernst,  of  Caracas,  has  published  an  account  of  a  little- 
known  botanist,  Senor  J.  M.  Vargas,  which  was  read  before  the 
Society  of  Sciences,  at  Caracas,  on  the  occasion  of  the  deposition 
last  year,  in  the  National  Pantheon  there,  of  the  remains  of  the 
botanist.  J.  M.  Vargas  was  bora  at  La  Gua\Ta,  the  sea-port  of 
Caracas,  on  the  2ud  of  March,  1786.  After  having  concluded  his 
medical  studies  in  Caracas,  he  took  his  degree  as  M.D.  in  1808, 
and  went  some  years  afterwards  (in  1814)  to  Edinburgh,  where  he 
remained  till  1817.  He  then  resided  in  Porto  Rico  till  1827,  when 
he  returned  to  his  native  country,  taking  up  his  residence  at 
Caracas,  where  he  was  named  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Surgery. 
He  died  in  New  York  in  1854,  and  his  remains  were  brought,  in 
1877,  to  Caracas.  The  memoir  contains,  as  an  appendix,  several 
letters  between  Vargas  and  other  botanists,  especially  A.  P. 
DeCandolle,  to  whom  he  sent  many  i^lants.  A  list  of  those  men- 
tioned in  the  '  Prodromus  '  is  here  given,  of  which  over  thirty  were 
new  to  science,  and  there  first  described.  Dr.  Ernst  concludes 
his  memoir  by  proposing  Yanjasia  as  a  new  genus  of  Marc- 
grariea,  founded  on  two  species  growing  in  Venezuela,  and 
differing  from  Ruyschia  in  the  number  and  arrangement  of  the 
stamens,  the  bilocular  ovary,  and  the  bi-convex  bracts  on  the 
flower  pedicels. 

The  lately -published  '  History  of  Harting,'  by  the  Eev.  H.  D. 
Gordon,  contains  a  notice  of  the  flora  of  that  West  Sussex  parish, 
by  J.  Weaver. 

We  are  glad  to  call  attention  to  a  new  monthly  journal  devoted 
to  Natural  History,  the  '  Midland  Naturalist '  (Birmingham), 
which,  to  judge  from  the  first  thi-ee  numbers,  will  be  a  very  useful 
medium  of  inter-communication  for  the  members  of  the  numerous 
societies  in  the  midland  counties.  All  branches  of  science  are 
included.  In  botany,  there  are  papers  on  Abnormal  Ferns,  by 
E.  J.  Lowe  ;  the  Relations  of  Chlorophyll  and  Starch,  by  Dr. 
Hinds ;  the  Distribution  of  the  Genus  Bosa  through  Warwick- 
shu-e,  by  J.  E.  Bagnall,  &c.  The  editors  are  Messrs.  Badger 
and  Hanison,  and  the  London  agents  Messrs.  Hardwicke  and 
Bogue.  The  Magazine  is  very  well  and  neatly  printed,  and  the 
price  sixpence. 
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The  (American)  '  Botanical  Gazette  '  for  January  contains  the 
first  part  of  an  enumeration,  by  A.  W.  Chapman,  of  a  large 
number  of  plants,  chiefly  from  the  semi-tropical  regions  of  Florida, 
which  are  either  new  or  have  not  hitherto  been  recorded  as 
belonging  to  the  Flora  of  the  Southern  States. 


Other  New  Books. — D.  C.  Eaton,  '  Ferns  of  North  America,' 
Part  1,  Cassino,  Salem,  Mass. — C.  Luerssen,  '  Medicinisch-Phar- 
maceutische  Botanik,'  Part  1,  Haessel,  Leipzig. — M.  C.  Cooke, 
'  Mycographia  seu  Icones  Fungorum,'  Part  5,  Morchella,  Gyromitra, 
Helvella,  Sjjathularia.  Williams  and  Norgate.  12s.  6d. — P.  Ahnfelt, 
<  Carl  von  Linne's  Lefnadsminnen  Tacknade  af  honom  Sjelf.' 
Lamm,  Stockholm,  2kr.  50o;v. 


Articles  in  Journals. — January,  1878. 

Scottish  Naturalist. — J.  Stktou,  '  On  certain  Lichens  of  the 
Genus  Parmelia '  (extra  European). — J.  W.  H.  Trad,  '  Scottish 
Galls.' 

Trails.  Bot.  Soc.  Edinb.  (vol.  xiii.,  pt.  1,  1877.) — W.  Lauder 
Lindsay, '  Eecent  Contributions  to  the  Flora  of  Iceland.' — A.  Stephen 
Wilson,  ,' Experiments  with  Turnip-seed'  (tab.  2). — J.  B.  Balfour, 
'  Eemarks  on  Prof.  E.  Morren's  Views  of  Vegetable  Digestion.' — 
M.  C.  Cooke,  'Pezizae  at  Liverleith  House'  (tab.  3). — C.  W.  Peach, 
'  On  Fossil  Plants  from  the  Calciferous  Sandstone  round  Edinburgh.' 
— J.  Sadler,  '  On  the  Alpine  Flora  of  Ben  Nevis,  Inverness-shu-e.' 
J.  McNab. — '  Open-Air  Vegetation  at  the  Eoyal  Botanical  Gar- 
dens.'— G.  Maw,  '  Botanical  Tour  in  the  Levant.' — F.  M.  Webb, 
'  Notes  on  some  Plants  in  the  British  Herbarium  at  the  Eoyal 
Botanical  Gardens.' 

Journ.  Linn.  Soc.  Lond.  (No.  94,  January  16th.) — J.  Ball, 
'  Spicilegium  Florae  Moroccanse  '  (continued). 

Quart.  Journ.  Microsc.  Science. — S.  H.  Vines,  '  On  the  Homo- 
logies of  the  Suspensor '  (tab.  5). — F.  Darwin,  '  The  Contractile 
Filaments  of  Agaricus  viu^cariv^  and  Dipsaciis  sylvestiis.' 

Silliman's  Avmican  Journ.  —  S.  Watson,  'Poplars  of  Noi-th 
America  (P.  Fremonti,  n.  sp.)' 

Ann.  Sc.  Nat.  (Ser.  6.,  iv.,  Nos.  5  and  6). — Fischer  de  Waldheim. 
— '  The  Ustilayinea  and  then-  Host  Plants '  (continued). — B.  Eeuault. 
'  New  Eesearchcs  on  the  Structure  of  Sphenophijlluin  and  its 
Affinities '  (tab.  7-9.) — P.  van  Tieghem,  '  Third  Memoir  on  the 
Mucorini '  (tab.  10-13). 

Revue  Jntcrnationale  dr  Sciences. — H.  Baillon,  '  On  the  Signifi- 
cance of  the  different  parts  of  the  Ovule,  and  the  Origin  of  those 
of  the  Seed.' 

Jk)t.  Zeittiv;/. — P.  Soraucr,  '  The  Influence  of  Aerial  Moisture ' 
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[see  p.  90] . — E.  Hollstein,  '  The  destiny  of  Anthoxanthin  Cor- 
puscles in  -withering  Flower -leaves.' — F.  Kienitz-Gerloff,  '  On  the 
Development  of  the  Moss-Capsule,  and  the  Embryo-Development 
of  some  Polypodiacea'  (tab.  1,  2). 

Flora. — P.  G.  Strobl,  '  Flora  of  the  Nebrodes  in  comparison 
with  that  of  the  whole  of  Sicily.' — S.  Schulzer,  '  Mycological 
Notes.' — K.  Pi"antl,  '  On  the  occurrence  of  Cuscuta  Crroiiorii,  W., 
in  the  Valley  of  the  Main.' — L.  Dippel,  '  Eemarks  on  the  Com- 
position of  Chlorophyll.' — 0.  Bockeler,  '  Diagnoses  of  new  or 
little -known  Cyperaceie.' 

Oesterr.  Bot.  Zeitschrift. — 'Memoir  of  A.  E.  Vogl'  (with  portrait). 
— W.  Winkler,  '  Anatomy  of  Galls  on  Pine  caused  by  Pine- 
Lice.' — A.  Kemer,  '  Distribution  of  Hungarian  Plants'  (continued). 
— F.  von  Hohnel,  '  Explanation  of  the  occurrence  of  coagulated 
Latex  in  the  iuterior  of  Vessels.' — B.  Stein,  *  Three  Cera-itia.' — F. 
von  Heldreich,  '  On  Siletu  Ujujeri,  FenzL' — F.  Antoine,  '  Botany  of 
the  Vienna  Exhibition  '  (continued). 

Magyar  Xovmytani  Lajwk. — K.  Mika,  '  On  Sphffiraphides  in  the 
Epidermis  of  Capsella  Bursa.' — M.  Staub,  '  On  the  Crocus  of  Fiume.' 

Bot.  Xutiser.  (Jan.  10th). — E.  Ahrling,  'Examination  of  the 
Lumean  MSS.  to  be  foimd  in  Sweden  '  (continued). 

Xiwv.  Giom.  Bot.  Ital.  (Jan.  22ud). — F.  Camel,  '  On  the 
Pollination  of  the  Asteracea:.' — G.  ArchangeH,  'On  Trifolium 
obscuriim,  Savi.' — M.  C.  Cooke,  '  Praecm-sor  ad  Monographiam 
Hmdersonkc' — H.  TeiTaciauo,  '  Transformation  of  Stamens  into 
Carpels  in  Capsicum  grossum,  and  Fructiferous  Prolitication  in 
C.  annuitm  (tah.  1). — J.  Zanardiui,  '  Phyceae  Papuanae  a  Beccari 
in  Nov.  Gum.  collect.  [E7idosiphonia,  Ceratodictyim,  Si>ongodendron, 
genn.  nov.) — A.  Mori,  '  On  stnictm-e  of  the  Stem  of  Erythrina 
Cntta-GallV  (tab.  2). — A.  Borzi,  'Researches  in  the  SexuaUty  of 
the  Ascomycetes '  (tab.  3,  4). 


ilrofcetimss  of  ^octtttrs. 


LiNNEAX  Society  of  Loxdox. 

January  17,  1878. — Prof.  Allman,  F.E.S.,  President,  in  the 
chaii-. — Mr.  Thiselton  Dyer  exhibited  the  Dipterocarpem  collected 
by  Beccari  in  his  visit  to  New  Guinea  in  1872.  These  were  only 
three  in  number,  an  extremely  poor  result  compared  with  the 
extraordinaiy  abundance  and  variety  in  the  forms  belonging  to 
this  family  pre\-iously  collected  by  the  same  botanist  in  the 
adjacent  island  of  Borneo.  The  specimens,  which  were  somewhat 
fragmentaiy,  consisted  of  fiiiits  of  a  species  of  Uopea  and  of  an 
Anisoptera, — differing,  apparently,  from  A.  polyandra,  which  was 
the  only  Dipterocarpea  previously  known  from  New  Guinea, — and 
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of  a  specimen  in  flower  of  a  Vatica,  probably  also  a  new  species. 
The  Dipterocarpecc  being,  perhaps,  the  most  characteristic  family  of 
the  Indo- Malayan  Flora,  the  poverty  of  its  representation  in  New 
Guinea  was  a  conclusive  proof  that  its  vegetation  was  not  a 
markedly  Malayan  type. — Mr.  J.  E.  Jackson,  of  Kew  Museum, 
exhibited  several  examples  of  the  fasciated  stems  of  Dijisaais 
Fullonum  (the  Teazle),  which  curious  malformations  Messrs. 
Marshall  and  Snelgrove  have  converted  into  the  fashionable 
product  of  handles  for  ladies'  sun-shades.  He  also  made  some 
remarks  on  a  bird's  nest  made  of  cotton  goods  and  wool,  forwarded 
by  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  from  South  Africa,  to  Sir  J.  Hooker. — The 
following  paper  was  read  :  "  On  the  Nutrition  of  Drosera  rotundi- 
folia,"  by  F.  Darwin.  With  the  object  of  obtaining  direct  evidence 
as  to  whether  insectivorous  plants  thrive  as  well  if  deprived  of 
animal  food,  a  series  of  experiments  were  set  on  foot  with  about 
two  hundred  plants  of  I),  rotundifolia.  These  were  cultivated  in 
soup-plates  under  gauze,  and  each  plate  was  divided  into  halves  by 
a  low  wooden  partition.  The  plants  on  one  side  of  the  partition 
were  supplied  every  few  days,  from  the  beginning  of  July  to  the 
first  days  of  September,  with  minute  fragments  of  roast  meat, 
each  weighing  about  one-fiftieth  part  of  a  grain,  a  fragment  being 
placed  on  each  leaf,  none  bemg  supplied  to  those  on  the  other  side 
of  the  partition.  The  fed  leaves  soon  became  of  a  more  intense 
green,  and  the  whole  plants  larger  and  stouter,  with  more  numerous 
flowermg  stems.  At  the  beginning  of  September,  the  seeds  being 
ripe,  all  the  flower-stems  were  gathered,  and  the  plants  of  three 
plates  were  picked  out  of  the  moss,  and  carefully  washed.  The 
following  gives  the  result  of  counting,  measuring,  and  weighing 
the  various  parts  of  the  two  sets  of  plants  : — 

Eatio  between  number  of  starved  and  fed 

plants  100  :  101-2 

Eatio  between  weights  of  the  plants,  ex- 
clusive of  flower- stems  .... 

Total  number  of  flower-stems    . 

Sum  of  the  heights  of  the  stems 

Total  weight  of  flower-stems 

Total  number  of  capsules  .         .         . 

Average  number  of  seeds  from  capsules 

Average  weight  per  seed    .... 

Total  calculated  number  of  seeds  produced 

Total  calculated  weight  of  seeds  produced  . 

These  results  are  conclusive,  as  showing  the  advantage  gained  by 
the  plants  fed  with  meat,  and  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  the 
capture  of  insects  is  of  similar  benefit. 

February  7,  1878. — Professor  AUman,  F.E.S.,  President,  in 
the  chair., — Mr.  Tinsel  ton  Dyer  made  a  brief  communication 
on  the  so-called  "  Eain  Tree "  of  Moyobamba,  Nortli  Peru, 
which  promised  to  excite  as  much  interest  amongst  residents 
in  hot,  dry  countries  as  the  supposed  anti-malarious  pro- 
perties of   the    "Fever  Tree"    (Eucalyptus   (Jlobulusj  had   done 


100  : 

:  121-5 

100  : 

:  164-9 

100  : 

;  159-9 

100  : 

:  231-9 

100  : 

;  194-4 

100  : 

:  122-7 

100  : 

;  157-3 

100  I 

;  241-5 

100  : 

:  379-7 
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amongst  the  inhabitants  of  hot,  wet  ones.  From  information 
thi'ough  IVIr.  Spruce,  it  seemed  probable  that  the  Rain  Tree  was 
Pithecolobium  Saman,  and  the  so-called  "Rain"  the  fluid  excreta 
of  Cicadas  which  fed  on  the  juices  of  the  fohage.  Other  trees, 
however,  might  become  "Rain  Trees,"  and  the  whole  phenomena 
was  comparable  to  the  production  of  honeydew  from  the  Lime  by 
the  agency  of  Aphides. 


Botanical  Nctos* 


The  editor  of  the  reprints  of  Gerard's  '  Catalogus'  and  Turner's 
'  Libellus,'  Mr,  B.  D.  Jackson,  has  issued  a  cii'cular  proposing  a 
"  Turner  Printing  Club,"  having  for  its  object  the  re-issue,  in 
fac  smile,  with  notes,  of  early  and  very  rare  pubhcations  in  Natural 
Histor5\  A  small  subscription,  half-a-guinea,  is  suggested,  in  the 
hope  of  seeming  a  wide  support  for  the  scheme.  It  has  our  com- 
plete approval,  and  we  know  of  no  more  competent  and  useful 
editor  than  Mr.  Jackson  for  books  of  this  special  kind.  His  address 
is  30,  Stockwell  Road,  S.W. 

The  Society  of  Apothecaries,  which  has  for  more  than  two 
ceutmies  done  its  best  to  encoui-age  botanical  pursuits,  has  now 
instituted  prizes  in  Botany  for  guis.  The  examination,  consisting 
of  oral  and  wiitten  questions  on  the  structure  and  physiology  of 
plants,  and  then-  classification  and  description,  so  far  as  such 
subjects  ai-e  treated  of  in  Hooker's  '  Primer '  and  Oliver's  '  Ele- 
mentary Lessons,'  will  be  held  on  the  third  Wednesday  and  Friday 
in  June ;  and  candidates,  who  must  give  evidence  of  being  under 
twenty  years  of  age,  must  send  in  their  names,  fourteen  days 
before,  to  the  Beadle,  Apothecaries'  Hall,  Blackfiiars. 

One  of  the  greatest  botanists  of  the  time  has  passed  away  in 
Elias  Magnus  Fries,  the  honoured  and  venerable  Professor  in  the 
University  of  Upsala,  who  peacefully  ended  his  long  life  on  Feb. 
8th,  having  exceeded  but  a  few  days  the  himdredth  anniversar}-  of 
the  death  of  his  great  predecessor  Lmnseus.  As  we  hope  to  be 
able  to  give  our  readers  a  memoii-  of  the  life  and  work  of  Fries,  it 
is  not  necessary  to  now  do  more  than  remind  them  that  he  was 
born  in  1794  (15th  August),  and  that  his  labours  in  botanical 
science,  which  in  theii-  character  are  worthy  of  comparison  with 
those  of  Brown,  extended  over  a  period  of  more  than  sixty  years,  his 
first  commimication  bearing  the  date  of  1814,  and  his  mental  vigour 
and  capacity  remaining  to  the  close  of  his  life. 

We  have  also  to  record  the  death  of  Senor  Joaquiji  Correa  de 
Mello,  of  Campinos,  Brazil,  which  occun-ed  on  December  20th, 
1877.  He  was  a  veiy  observant  botanist,  and  has  contributed 
several  papers  to  the  Journal  of  the  Linnean  Soc.ety  on  the  tropical 
plants  growing  in  his  neighbourhood. 
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The  death,  at  the  age  of  76,  of  the  Eev.  Andkew  Bloxam,  one 
of  the  best  known  of  British  botanists,  occurred  on  Feb.  2nd,  at 
Harborough  Magna,  Warwick,  of  which  he  was  Kector.  Mr. 
Bloxam' s  study  of  the  British  Flora  extended  over  more  than  fifty 
years,  and  embraced  all  its  branches,  but  the  more  critical  genera 
attracted  his  special  attention.  He  was  one  of  the  earhest  and 
most  successful  students  of  Rubi,  and  his  keen  observation  in  the 
field  led  to  the  detection  of  many  forms  which,  as  distinguished  by 
him,  have  since  held  then-  ground.  He  published  several  papers 
on  this  genus  in  the  old  series  of  the  '  Phytologist,'  and  there  are 
also  descriptions  of  two  new  forms  in  this  Journal  for  1869  and 
1870.  For  many  years  Eector  of  Twycross  in  Leicestershire,  he 
made  the  flora  of  that  county  a  special  study,  and  published  an 
account  of  the  Botany  of  his  parish  in  the  '  Phytologist,'  and  (in 
conjunction  with  the  Eev.  Ch.  Babington)  of  Charnwood  Forest  in 
Potter's  '  History.'  He  studied  the  Fungi  with  great  assiduity 
and  success,  and  his  large  collection  of  them  was  acquired  a  few 
years  ago  by  the  British  Museum,  along  with  MSS.  unpublished 
Catalogues  of  the  Cryptogams  of  Leicestershire. 

On  January  6th,  there  died  at  Arcueil,  near  Paris,  at  the 
great  age  of  87,  Francois  Vincent  Easpail.  Between  thirty  and 
forty  years  ago,  he  was  a  prolific  writer  on  all  departments  of 
Natural  History  and  Medicine.  In  Botany,  Easpail's  chief  work 
was  among  the  Grasses  ;  and  he  pubhshed,  in  1825,  his  '  Memou-e 
sur  la  Famille  des  Graminees,'  which  contains  a  classification  on 
new  principles.  His  '  Nouveau  Systeme  de  Physiologie  Vegetale 
et  de  Botanique '  appeared  in  1837.  Brongniart's  genus  of 
BruniacecB,  Raspailia,  was  defined  in  1826,  and  supersedes  Presl's 
genus  of  the  same  name  given  four  years  later. 

EoBERT  SwiNHOE,  wlio  died  in  London  on  October  28th,  1877, 
at  the  early  age  of  41,  was  for  some  years  Her  Majesty's  Consul 
at  Formosa,  and  afterwards  at  Nmgpo.  He  was  a  good  naturalist, 
and  a  Fellow  of  the  Eoyal  and  Linnean  Societies.  His  specialty 
was  ornithology,  but  he  took  a  general  interest  m  all  branches  of 
science,  and  his  position  gave  him  the  opportunity  of  contributing 
to  the  elucidation  of  many  botanical  difficulties. 

The  herbarium  of  the  late  Alexander  Braun  has  been  purchased 
by  the  Prussian  Grovernment  for  the  sum  of  21,000  marks. 

The  Cryptogamic  herbarium  of  De  Notaris  has  been  acquired  by 
the  Italian  ministers  of  public  instruction  for  the  Botanic  Garden 
at  Eome. 

The  beautiful  garden,  at  Antibes,  of  the  late  M.  Thuret  has, 
we  are  informed  by  the  '  Gardeners'  Chrojiicle,'  become  the  property 
of  the  French  Government,  and  will  be  formed  into  a  sort  of 
Mediterranean  appanage  to  the  Paris  Jardin  des  Plantes.  It  is 
intended  to  give  the  direction  to  M.  Naudin,  of  Collioure,  and  the 
object  will  be  to  make  a  botanic  and  experimental  garden  where 
new  introductions  maybe  tried,  experimented  upon,  and  distributed 
to  other  establishments. 


(!^t(gtnal  ^tttcUs, 


ON    A   NEW    SPECIES    OF    GARDE XI A    FROM 
WEST  TROPICAL  AFRICA. 

By  W.  p.  Hieen,  M.A. 

(Tab.  195.) 

Gardenia  Kalbreyeri,  Hiem.  —  G.  fruticosa,  inemiis  rarnis 
patentibus  glabrescentibus,  foliis  oppositis  obovatis  apice  acute 
cuspidato-acuminatis  basi  vel  prope  basim  cuueatis  firmiter 
chartaceis  breWter  petiolatis  supra  costa  excepta  glabrescentibus 
subtus  pallidioribus  secus  costam  uervosque  plus  miiiusve  hirsutis, 
stipulis  intra-petiolaribus  ovatis  acumiuatis  integris  vel  apice 
bifidis,  floribus  solitariis  tei-minalibus  semi-pedalibus,  calycis 
limbo  infundibulari  quinque-fido  tubo  iufuudibulari  truncate 
integro  sed  exteris  additis  lobis  ovatis  ovalibusve  obtusis 
imbricatis  ex  tubo  prope  apicem  at  sub  apicem  tubi  exorientibus 
aunulum  brevem  intra  medium  limbum  iutegentibus,  corolla 
hypocraterifornii  bis  calycem  excedente  extra  scabrido-sericea  tubo 
elongato  intus  glabro  limbo  patente  diam.  semipedali  profuude 
quinque-lobo,  antheris  liiieaiibus  exsertis,  ovario  oblongo  sulcato, 
stylo  elongato-clavato  apice  lobato  breviter  vel  vix  exserto,  placenta 
unica. 

Habitat  in  Guinea  superiore  ad  oppidum  Old  Calabar  dictum,  in 
locis  apertis  ;  legit  meusi  Maio  anni  1877  Kalhreyer ! ,  No.  212. 

A  shrub  of  twelve  to  fifteen  feet.  Branches  straight,  terete, 
somewhat  furrowed  towards  the  apex,  reddish,  appressedly  puberu- 
lous  above,  glabrate  below.  Leaves  3|— 5^  in.  long  by  l|-2i  in. 
broad  (on  the  specimen  in  the  British  Museum),  dark  and  glabres- 
cent  above,  except  that  they  are  sometimes  scattered  with  appressed 
haii-s  especially  along  the  flat  top  of  the  midrib ;  margin  very 
narrowly  revolute,  spaiingly  ciliate  ;  lateral  veins  about  ten  to 
twelve  on  each  side  of  the  midrib,  feeble,  rather  darker  than  the  rest 
of  the  lower  sm-face  of  the  leaf;  petiole  ^— |  in.  long,  sparingly 
hairy ;  stipules  erect,  connate  at  the  base,  appressedly  haii-y  outside, 
^-\  in.  long,  deciduous.  Flowers  "  veiy  fi-agrant,  large,  lily-shaped, 
yellowish,  with  brown  spots  "  (Kalbr.  sched.)  Peduncle  stem-like, 
h-\  in.  long,  with  a  pair*  of  stipular  bracts  near  the  apex.  Calyx- 
limb  2^  in.  long,  spaiingly  and  appressedly  hairy  outside,  glabrous 
inside  ;  fi-ee  portion  of  the  tube  1^  in.  long,  coriaceous ;  lobes 
unequal,  f-1^  in.  long.  CoroUa  about  6  in.  long  when  expanded, 
pale  outside,  fleshy-coriaceous;  tube  slender;  lobes  oval,  '1%  in. 
long  by  1^  in.  broad,  rather  pointed  at  the  apex  and  rather  con- 
volute dextrorsely  (as  seen  from  above)  at  the  base.  Anthers 
X.  s.    VOL.  7.      [April,  1878.]  o 
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sessile  or  sub-sessile,  1  in.  long,  not  locellate.  Disk  annular, 
fleshy.  Ovary  1-celled,  ^  inch  long.  Style  more  or  less  hirsute 
above.  Placenta  marginal,  longitudinal ;  ovules  numerous.  Fruit 
unknown. 

This,  in  common  with  one  or  two  other  species  of  the  genus  in 
Tropical  Africa,  is  remarkable  on  account  of  the  calyx-lobes 
arising  from  the  outer  side  of  the  calyx-tube  just  below  its  fi-ee 
truncate  entu-e  apex,  thus  leaving  inside  the  calyx  a  short  ring 
about  the  middle  of  its  limb.  It  differs  from  G.  Jovis-tonantis, 
Hn.,  in  Oliv.  Fl.  Trop.  Ah.,  iii,  p.  101,  n.  2,  by  its  pentamerous 
flowers  and  opposite  not  ternate  leaves,  as  well  as  by  other 
characters  ;  it  should  immediately  follow  this  species  in  the  '  Flora.' 
The  general  appearance  of  the  flowering  branches  is  much  like 
that  of  Randia  malleifera,  B.  et  H.  f.,  from  which,  however,  it  is 
quite  different  with  regard  to  the  calyx-limb  as  well  as  generically 
by  the  structure  of  the  ovary.  It  is  a  handsome  addition  to  the 
previously  known  species  of  Gardenia,  and  would  be  weU  worthy  of 
introduction  for  hot-house  cultivation.  I  have  much  pleasure  in 
dedicating  it  to  its  discoverer,  Mr.  Kalbreyer,  collector  for  the  firm 
of  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons,  of  Chelsea,  who  was  successful  in 
detecting  several  novelties,  the  Orchids  having  been  described 
recently  by  Professor  H.  G.  Eeichenbach  in  the  Kegensburg 
'Flora.' 


Description  of  Tab.  1'J5. —  1.  Gardenia  Kalhreyeri,  Hiern,  drawn  (Voiii  a 
specimen  in  the  British  Museum,  collected  by  Kalbreyer  at  Old  Calabar. 
2.  Section  of  the  calyx,  showing  the  free,  entire  edge  of  the  tube.  3.  Transverse 
section  of  the  ovary. 


ON    THE    niPTEROCARPEM   OF    NEW    GUINEA,    WITH 
REMARKS    ON    SOME    OTHER    SPECIES. 

By  W.  T.  TmsELTON  Dyer,  M.A.,  F.L.S. 

Grisebach,  in  his  "Vegetation  der  Erde,"  has  expressed  the 
conclusion  that  the  flora  of  New  Guinea  is  "  thoroughly  similar  to 
that  of  Borneo,"  and  that  in  fact  its  vegetation  is  an  eastern 
extension  of  the  general  Indo-Malayan  flora  which  is  so  splendidly 
developed  in  its  most  characteristic  features  in  that  island.  This 
is,  as  Mr.  Bentham  has  pointed  out,'"  a  result  quite  at  variance 
with  the  distribution  of  auimals  as  expounded  by  WaUace.  Such 
a  conclusion,  Mr.  Bentham  justly  also  observed  (p.  14),  was  "  pre- 
mattire  hi  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge;"  and  he  added,  on 
the  authority  of  Su-  Joseph  Hooker,  as  an  example  of  the  want  of 
identity  of  the  respective  floras,  that  no  Diptcrovarpea  had  been 
found  to  the  east  of  Borneo.  This  remark  was,  of  course,  only 
intended  to  apply  to  the  Malayan  Archipelago,  since  the  family  is 


•  'Anniversary  Address  to  the  JAuiiouu  Sociily,  lH7"2,'  p.  1:J. 
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known  to  be  well  represented  in  the  Pliiliiipines.  But  even  with 
regard  to  New  Guinea,  it  was  not  absolutely  true,  since  a  single 
species,  Animptera  polyandra,  had  been  described  by  Blume  from 
that  island. 

The  explorations  of  Beccari  have,  however,  conclusively  shown 
that  though  Dipterocarpea  are  not  absent  from  the  New  Guinea 
flora,  they  are  very  poorly  represented  in  it.  His  collections,  in 
fact,  in  marked  contrast  to  the  unrivalled  suites  of  specimens 
which  he  was  able  to  obtain  from  Borneo,  only  comprise  very 
imperfect  and  fragmentary  specimens  of  three  species,  the  repre- 
sentatives of  as  many  genera.  Two  of  these  are  from  Mount 
Arfak,  on  the  northern  coast,  a  locahty  which  is  particidarly 
interesting,  as  on  the  same  mountain  Beccari  detected,  at  a 
height  of  6000  feet,  the  first  species  of  Kpacriilea  known  from  New 
Guinea — Styphelia  truchocarpoides,  F.  Muell.*  The  occurrence  of 
rejjresentatives  of  two  such  characteristic  tyj^es  of  such  distinct 
floras  as  the  Indo-Malayan  and  Austrahan  on  the  same  mountain, 
is  a  striking  fact  in  geographical  botany.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted, 
in  fact,  that  the  sudden  falling  off  in  the  numerical  abundance  of 
Dipterocarpea,  perhaps  the  most  preponderant  feature  in  the  fully- 
developed  Indo-Malayan  flora,  and  the  simultaneous  appearance  of 
a  conspicuous  member  of  the  Austrahan  flora  proper,  shows  that 
Mr.  Bentham's  doubts  as  to  the  validity  of  Grisebach's  generahza- 
tion  on  the  nature  of  the  New  Guinea  flora  were  really  well 
founded. 

The  specimens  which  Professor  Beccari  has  so  kindly  placed  in 
my  hands  are,  as  I  have  said,  excessively  fragmentary.  Any 
description  of  them  would  hardly  be  justifiable  were  it  not  for 
their  exceptional  importance.  To  only  one  have  I  felt  justified  in 
giving  a  specific  name. 

Anisoptera  sp.  nov. —  Calyce  fructifero  laete  ochraceo-flavido, 
pube  aurea  obtecto  ;  tubo  sphaeroidah  verruculis  minimis  paUidis 
consperso  ;  lobis  accretis  majoribus  lineari-spathulatis,  obtusis,  in 
tubum  gradatim  desiaentibus,  fortiter  tri-costatis,  costis  utraque 
pagina  prominentibus  una  media  aliis  marginalibus  ;  lobis 
minoribus  linearibus.,  acutis,  uninerviis. 

Mount  Arfak,  New  Guinea,  1872,  0.  Beccari. 

Omnia  nisi  fi-uctus  ignota.  Calycis  fructiferi  tubus  ^  poll, 
longus  ;  lobi  majores  3-4  poll,  longi,  fere  latitudiue  semipoUicares ; 
lobi  muiores  ad  f  poll,  longi,  ^V  poU.  lati. 

I  think  the  discovery  of  the  foliage  and  inflorescence  of  this 
plant  will  vindicate  its  specific  distinctness.  It  differs  fi-om 
A.  costata,  Korth.,  in  having  the  enlarged  lobes  of  the  fruiting 
calyx  tapering  more  graduaDy  to  the  tube  and  with  their  lateral 
nei-ves  closer  to  the  margin.  From  A.  polyandra,  Bl.,  which,  as  I 
have  remarked,  had  ah-eady  been  detected  in  New  Guinea,  it  differs 
in  the  greater  length  of  the  smaller  fruiting  calyx-lobes. 

*  '  Descriptive  Notes  on  Papuan  Plants,'  p.  107. 
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Vatica  papuana,  Dyer.  —  Arbor,  ranmlis  teretibus,  pallidis, 
glabris ;  foliis  oblongo-lanceolatis  vel  oblongo-ellipticis,  breviter 
acuminato-caudatis,  basi  obtusis,  chartaceis  ;  pagina  stiperiore 
glaberrima,  opaca  ;  iiiferiore  pube  stellulata  parcissime  tecta,  costa 
media  fortiter,  nervisque  lateralibus  utrinque  17  modice  promi.- 
nentibus  ;  stipiilis  linearibus,  acutis,  uniiierviis  ;  petiolo  brevi, 
crasso  ;  florum  partibus  (prsesertim  calyce  staminibusque)  omuiiio 
VaticcB ;  fructibus  .   .   . 

Eamoi,  New  Guinea,  1872,  0.  Beccari. 

Folia  9-13  poll,  longa,  2^4  poll,  lata ;  petiolo  semi-poUicari. 
Alabastra  semi-pollicaria. 

Ill  the  absence  of  fruit,  the  exact  aflfinities  of  this  species  must 
remain  doubtful.  But  the  foliage  characters  approach  those  of 
T^  Rassak,  BL,  from  which,  however,  it  is  distinguished  by  the 
form  of  the  leaves,  which  are  narrowly  oblong  and  less  abruptly 
acuminate  in  V.  Rassak,  with  more  numerous  lateral  veins  (about 
21),  and  a  longer  petiole. 

HopEA,  sp.  nov.  —  Calyce  fructifero  obscure  puberulo,  lobis 
majoribus  basi  elliptico,  limbo  oblongo-spathulato,  apice  obtuso, 
infra  plus  minusve  abrupte  coarctato,  nervis  crebris  (ad  10) 
percurso. 

Mount  Arfak,  New  Guinea,  1872,  0.  Beccari. 

Omnia  nisi  fructus  ignota.  Calycis  fructiferi  lobi  aucti  1^2 
poll,  longi,  ^— I  poll.  lati.     Capsula  ^  poll,  longa. 

Although  I  have  only  seen  fragmentary  fruits  of  this  species,  I 
have  considerable  confidence  in  its  being  otherwise  unknown. 
The  fruits  agree  in  general  facies  more  closely  than  perhaps  with 
those  of  any  other  with  an  undescribed  species  from  the  Philippines. 
Of  this  I  add  a  description  : — 

HoPEA  PHiLiPPiNENSis,  Dyer. — Arbor,  ramuhs  ad  angulum  45° 
fere  divergeiitibus,  teretibus,  siccitate  rugosis,  pallide  fuscis, 
novellis  fusco-canescentibus  ;  foliis  anguste  oblongis,  brevissime 
caudato-acuminatis,  basi  paullo  obliquis,  obtusis,  utrinque  gla- 
berrimis,  costa  media  utrinque  nervis  lateralibus  subtus  pro- 
minentibus  ;  petiolo  brevissimo  ;  paniculis  bre\'ibus  terminalibus 
vel  lateralibus ;  floribus  .  .  .  .  ;  fructu  majusculo  calyce  accreto 
cincto ;  calycis  lobis  majoribus  basi  ovato  tumido,  limbo  late 
spathulato,  apice  rotundato,  basim  versus  valde  attenuato,  nervis 
8  percurso. 

Philippine  Islands,  H.  Cumiyiy,  879. 

Folia  4-6  poll,  longa,  1^-2  poll,  lata ;  petiolo  \  poll,  longo. 
Calycis  fructiferi  lobi  aucti  2^-3  poll,  longi,  latitudine  fere  polhcares. 
Capsula  semi-pollicaris. 

The  dried  fruits  assume  the  same  rich  chocolate-brown  colour 
which  is  observable  in  the  New  Guinea  species. 
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Dr.  Hance  lias  described,*  from  Sumatra,  a  Dipterocarp  in 
fruit,  to  which  he  has  given  the  name  of  Dryulalanops  ScJiejf'eri. 
He  remarks  that  "I  really  do  not  know  where  it  is  to  be  placed 
unless  here.  Possibly  it  may  be  the  tj^pe  of  a  distinct  genus." 
This  greatly  stimulated  my  curiosity,  and  I  was  much  gratified 
when  Dr.  Hance,  with  his  accustomed  kindness,  sent  me  a  specimen 
of  the  plant.  At  the  same  time  I  received  others  from  Dr.  Scheffer, 
as  well  as  what  I  beheve  to  be  the  same  species  in  a  flowering  stage. 
It  was  at  once  apparent  that  the  species,  though  very  remarkable, 
would  not  go  into  Dryobalanops  as  I  understand  that  genus,  being 
excluded,  apart  from  the  absence  of  the  chai-acteristic  close  linear 
venation  of  the  leaves,  by  the  evanescence  of  the  calyx-tube  which 
is  always  well-developed  in  the  fi"uit  of  Dryobalanops.  There  is, 
however,  no  real  difficulty  in  placing  the  species  in  Vatica,  the 
peculiarity  of  the  fniit  simply  consisting  in  the  excessive  horizontal 
and  downward  dilatation  of  the  accrescent  calyx-lobes,  the  margins 
of  which  stand  out  and  meet  in  a  sub-valvate  manner.  This  is, 
in  fact,  only  an  extreme  exaggeration  of  the  sub-valvate  aestivation 
of  the  calyx  which  is  characteristic  of  the  genus.  Similar  fruits, 
though  not  so  strongly  developed,  are  afforded  by  Vatica  Schouteniana, 
Schefif.,  and  Vatica  bancana,  Scheff.,  of  both  of  which  I  have  had 
the  opportimity,  through  Dr.  Schefifer's  kindness,  of  studying  the 
type-specimens. 

I  am  inclined  to  beheve,  as  I  have  said  above,  that  amongst 
the  unnamed  Dipterocarpea  sent  me  by  Dr.  Scheffer  are  the  flowering 
state  of  this  plant,  and  it  seems  to  me  to  differ  in  no  material 
respect  from  Vatica  pallida,  Dyer,  described  by  met  from  Maingay's 
specimens  collected  at  Penang.  Of  this  I  had  seen  no  fruiting 
specimens,  but  I  see  indications  in  the  deflexed  calyx,  which  I  have 
pointed  out  in  my  description,  of  the  assumption  of  the  striking 
development  presented  by  the  matm-e  fruit. 

Vatica  lanceafulia,  Bl.  In  describing  this  species  for  the  'Flora 
of  British  India  '  (vol.  i.,  p.  302),  I  had  not  had  the  opportunity  of 
seeing  mature  fruit.  Specimens  in  this  state,  collected  by  Sir 
Joseph  Hooker,  have  lately  turned  up  in  the  Kew  Herbarium, 
where  they  had  long  been  indeterminate.  They  have  so  httle  the 
aspect  of  a  Dipterocarp)  that  Sir  Joseph  Hooker  labelled  them  at 
first  sight  as  belonging  to  a  species  of  Diospyros,  and  under  this 
name  they  may  lurk  imdetected  in  other  herbaria.  The  absence, 
however,  of  albumen  in  the  seeds  shows  that  they  are  not 
Ebenaceous. 

The  geographical  distribution  of  the  species  may  also  be  some- 
what amended.  Mr.  C.  B.  Clarke  informs  me  that  Silhet,  in 
WaUich's  Catalogue,  always  means  Khasia.  The  species  is  a  high- 
level  one,  and  does  not  occur  on  the  plains  of  E.  Bengal  at  all.  It 
is  distributed  over  a  weU-defined  district  fonned  of  Bhotan,  Assam, 
Khasia,  Cachar,  and  Upi)er  Birma. 

•  'Journal  of  Botany,'  1876,  pp.  307,  308. 
+  '  Flora  of  British  India,'  i.  p.  303. 
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Shorea  sublacunosa,  Scheff.  I  liave  identified  with  this  species, 
which  is  therefore  additional  to  the  Flora  of.  British  India,  a  plant 
collected  by  Wallich  at  Singapore,  in  1822,  and  labelled  Dilleniacear. 
ordinh .^  nervusa,  Wall.  Cat.,  6635.  To  it  must  also  be  referred 
some  hitherto  indeterminate  specimens  from  Griffith's  collections 
found  by  him  at  Ayer  Punnus.  They  are  5018  and  5019  in  the 
Kew  distribution.  This  species  is  remarkable  for  the  conversion  of 
its  leaf-buds  into  most  singular  cone-like  galls. 

I  have  already  pointed  out  *  the  identity  of  Parinarium  dilleni- 
folium,  R.  Br.,  with  IHpterucarpus  cornutus,  Dyer.  There  is,  how- 
ever, under  the  same  number  (7520),  in  the  Wallichian  Herbarium, 
two  sheets  of  another  jjlant  with  the  manuscript  name  Parinarium 
Wallichianum,  collected  by  Wallich  himself  at  Singapore,  in  1822, 
Sir  Joseph  Hooker,  in  the  forthcoming  part  of  the  '  Flora  of 
British  India,"  has  referred  this  to  Dipterocarpus,  but  its  distinct 
stipules  removes  it  from  that  genua.  I  cannot  suggest  any  other 
position  for  it  unless  it  be  a  new  Shorea.  But  the  presence  of 
some  bodies  like  glands  on  the  petiole  makes  its  Dipterocarpeous 
affinity  very  doubtful,  and  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  it  belongs  to 
ChrysobalanecE.  1  add  a  brief  description,  in  the  hopes  that  some 
botanist  may  attempt  to  re-discover  the  plant,  and  get  more  infor- 
mation about  it. 

Arbor  incertaa  sedis,  novellis  compressis  petiolisque  indumento 
contexto  pallido  dense  vestitis  demum  glabrescentibus ;  foliis 
oblongo-ellipticis,  obtuse  apiculatis,  basi  rotundatis,  chartaceis ; 
pagina  superiore  fere  laevi,  glaberrima,  nitida  ;  inferiore  indumento 
membranaceo  candidissimo  dense  vestita,  costa  media,  nervisque 
lateralibus  ad  80  patentibus,  fortiter  prominentibus  ;  stipuhs 
linearibus,  acutis,  membranaceis,  caducis,  externe  canescentibus  ; 
petiolo  brevi  glandulis  quibusdam  facie  superiore  mimito ; 
floribus 

Singapore,  Wall.  Cat.,  sub  7520. 

Folia  7-14  poll,  longa,  3-6  poll,  lata ;  petiolo  ^  poU.  longo. 

Sir  Joseph  Hooker  has  enumerated  in  the  '  Linnean  Trans- 
actions '*  some  indeterminate  Dipterocarpea;  collected  in  Borneo  by 
Low  and  Motley.  I  have  been  able  to  clear  up  some  of  these,  and 
it  may  be  useful  to  record  the  results  with  the  corresponding 
numbers  : — 

1.  ''  A  sraall-leBiVed  Dipterocarpus ?  Motley,  148,"  is  Dipterucar/nu 

fayineiUi,  Vesque. 

2.  Vatica,  sp.  ?  ?  is  an  undescribed  Hopea. 

8.    Vatica^  is  Shorea  macroptera,  Dyer,  '  Flor.  Brit.  Ind.,'  i.,  808. 

4.  Vatica?  is  Shorea  Pinanya,  Scheff. 

5.  Vatica  f  is  indeterminate. 

0.   Hopea  /  is  an  undescribed  Shorea. 
7.  Hopea  /  is  indeterminate. 


*  '  Journal  of  Botany,'  1878,  p.  25. 

•  '  Illustrations  of  the  Floia  of  the  .Mnlaymi   Archipelago  and  of   I'lopioal 
Africa.' — Linn.  Trans.,  vol.  xxiii..  p.  161. 
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Li  Baker's  '  Flora  of  Maiuitius  and  the  Seychelles,'  a  Diptero- 
carpeous  tree  which  occurs  in  the  Seychelles  is  mentioned  (p.  17) 
as  coming  veiy  near  in  habit  and  leaf  to  Valeria  ceylaniva.  At 
that  point  in  the  printing  of  the  book  nothing  but  fohage  was 
available  for  description,  and  no  identification  or  diagnosis  of  the 
species  was  possible.  Subsequently,  through  the  exertions  of  Mr. 
Home,  Dii'ector  of  the  Maiuitius  Botanic  Garden,  flowers  mxd 
fruit  were  procured  and  sent  to  this  countiy  preserved  in  spiiit. 
From  these  I  diew  up  a  diagnosis,  which  is  printed  iu  the  additions 
and  corrections  (p.  526) ;  as,  however,  in  this  position  it  will  pro- 
bably be  overlooked,  I  take  the  oppoi-tunity  of  appending  it  to 
these  notes. 

Vateria  Seychellabum,  Dyer,  in  Baker  Flor.  Maur.  and  Seych., 
p.  526.  Arbor  elata,  ramulis  lepidotis  ;  foliis  longe-petiolatis, 
eUipticis  vel  obovato-oblongis  breviter  apiculatis,  basi  rotundatis, 
coriaceis,  utraque  pagina  glaberrimis,  nervis  lateralibus  utrinque 
ad  20  erecto-patentibus  subtus  prominentibus  ;  petiolo  tereti ; 
stipulis  .  .  .  . ;  racemis  axillaribus,  [brevibus,  pauciiioris ;  floribus 
glabris  ;  sepaHs  ovatis,  obtusis,  fnictu  minime  accretis,  nequaquam 
recm-vis ;  petahs  obovatis,  erosis  ;  staminibus  pei-pluribus,  anther® 
val%'is  exterioribus  majoribus ;  fructu  globoso,  pericarpio  camoso  ; 
cotyledonibus  carnosis,  plano-convexis,  rachato-sulcatis.  Baker, 
l.  c,  p.  17. 

Seychelles,  near  Port  Glean,  Home. 

Foha  6-8  poll,  longa,  4-6  poll,  lata  ;  petiolo  2-3  poll,  longo. 
Flores  diametro  |  polhcares.     Fructus  diametro  sesquipoUicaris. 

The  occun-ence  of  this  single  endemic  species  in  the  Seychelles 
is,  like  that  of  Nepenthes  Pervillei,  an  interesting  connecting-link 
between  the  Indo-Malayan  Flora  and  its  westward  outlying  exten- 
sions in  Madagascar  and  Central  Africa.  In  themselves,  the 
characters  of  Vaterm  Seychellarnm  make  its  systematic  position 
somewhat  difficult  of  determination.  In  the  absence  of  the 
reflexed  fruiting  calyx,  it  is  without  one  of  the  most  distinctive 
points  in  the  genus.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  separated  from 
Vatira  by  its  indefinite  stamens,  of  which  Vaterin  afibrds  a  few 
other  examples.  Li  general  habit,  as  ah-eady  stated,  it  agrees  with 
r.  ceylanicu,  but  diflers  in  the  two  points  already  referred  to,  and 
in  the  longer  petioles. 


SPICILEGIA  FLOE.E  SINENSIS :  DIAGNOSES  OF  NEW, 
AND  HABITATS  OF  BARE  OR  HITHERTO  UNRE- 
CORDED CHINESE  PLANTS. 

By  H.  F.  Hance,  Ph.D.,  Memb.  Acad.  Nat.  Cur.,  «fec.,  &c. 

(Coutinued  from  p.  15.) 

II. 

1.  Clematis  (Viticella)  Stronachu,  sp.  nor.    Fniticosa,  scandens, 
tomentosa,  caule  sulcato,  foliis  bijugo-pinnatim  bitematis  petiolulis 
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primariis  divaricatissimis  saepe  apice  volubilibus  foliolis  brevissime 
petiolulatis  membraiiaceis  anguste  lauceolatis  acuminatis  saepius 
latere  exteriore  basin  versus  lobulo  auctis  tenuiter  penninerviis 
1-1^  poll,  longis  1^3  lin.  latis,  peclunculis  axillaribus  1-floris 
folia  paulo  excedentibus  infra  medium  bracteas  binas  sessiles  ovatas 
acutas  2-pollicares  (ex  alterius  axilla  pedicellum  bracteatum 
floriferum  rarius  edentes)  gerentibus,  Acre  erecto,  sepalis 
5  oblongis  acutis  medio  trinerviis  extus  sericeis  16-18  lin.  longis 
5-7  liii.  latis  genitalia  duplo  superantibus  marginibus  ptyxi  involutis ; 
filamentis  ligulatis  antlierisque  iis  triplo  brevioribus  glaberrimis, 
carpellis  plurimis  dense  liirsutis  staminibus  2-3-plo  brevioribus 
breviter  rostratis.  Circa  Cliinkiang,  prov.  Kiang-su,  a.  1876,  coll. 
W.  G.  Stronach.     (Herb,  propr.  n.  20136). 

A  handsome  species,  quite  distinct  from  the  few  other  East- 
Asiatic  members  of  the  section.  I  cannot  determine  the  colour  of 
the  flowers  from  the  dried  specimens. 

2.  Hanuncuhcs  hirtellus,  Eoyle  ?  In  parva  insula  Si-dong-ding- 
san,  lactis  Tai-liu,  prov.  Che-kiang,  d.  30  Apr.  1874,  leg.  F.  B. 
Forbes.  The  specimens  differ  from  Himalayan  ones  by  the 
pubescence,  appressed  on  the  upper  portion  of  the  stem,  being  on 
the  lower  part  composed  of  dense  pale  buff  spreading  hairs  :  I  do 
not  see  any  other  differences. 

3.  Trollius  aslaticus,  Linn.,  /3.  typicus,  Kgl.  In  m.  Siao  Wu-tai- 
shan,  100  mill.  pass,  ab  urbe  Peking,  occasum  versus,  m.  Julio 
1876,  coll.  Hancock.  I  refer  the  plant  to  this  variety — of  which  I 
have  beautiful  specimens  gathered  by  Stubendoi-ff  at  the  river 
Birjussa,  in  Eastern  Siberia — because  it  has  16  sepals  and 
24  petals  ;  but  it  agrees  with  the  var.  affinis  (==  T.  chinensu,  Bge.), 
which  Pere  David  sent  me  from  the  Peking  mountains,  in  the 
narrowness  of  the  latter  organs,  and  their  almost  equalling  the 
sej)al8. 

4.  Lychnis  (Mdandrium,  Wahlbenjella)  apetala,  Linn.  In  monte 
Siao  Wu-tai-shan,  Jul.  1876,  coll.  Hancock.  New  to  the  flora  of 
China  Proper. 

5.  Hypericum  {Ereinanthe)  twaZttm,Ham.  Cii'ca  Chinkiang,  1875, 
ooll.  Stronach.  Agrees  better  with  the  Indian  plant  than  with  a 
Japanese  specimen  of  H.  patulum,  Thunb.,  which  has  the  leaves 
proportionately  much  wider,  the  stem  almost  terete,  except  at  the 
upper  portion  :  and  does  not  seem  quite  identical. 

6.  Hypericum  (Eu-hypericu7n  Holusepalum)  attenuatiim,  Choisy. 
Juxta  Chinkiang,  a.  1876,  leg.  Stronach. 

7.  Vitis pentaphyUa,Tl\\hg.  Circa  Chinkiang,  1876,  coll.  Stronach. 
The  late  Prof.  Miquel  attempted  an  arrangement  of  this  difficult 
genus  ('Ann.  Mus.  Bot.  Lugd.-Bat.,'  i.,  72.);  but,  while  his  divi- 
sions are  for  the  most  part  natural,  they  are  assigned  too  high  a 
value,  and  the  sequence  in  which  he  has  placed  them  is  unnatural; 
for  instance,  Kulocissuff  is  far  nearer  litis  than  it  is  to  Monostiyma 
or  Ampelopsis.  If,  however,  we  adopt  as  primai'y  divisions  Cixsus 
and  Ku-viti'i,  as  defined  by  Kurz.  (' Journ.  As.  Soc,  Bengal,'  xliv., 
170),  and  group  Miqucl's  divisions  under  those,  combining 
Ainpeiopm  with  Monostigma, — for  neither  the  length  of  style  nor 
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the  quaternary  or  quinary  flowers  are  constant  characters, — and 
recognising  Ampelos  (as  I  would  call  V.  vinifera  and  its  alhes)  as 
a  sub-group  of  equal  value  with  Kalocissits,  we  can,  I  behave,  effect 
a  very  natural  arrangement  of  the  species.  Lawson's  revision  of 
Vitacea  in  the  '  Flora  of  British  India  '  is  very  unsatisfactory. 

8.  Crotalaria  chinensis,  Linn.  In  montibus  Pak-wau,  supra 
Cantonem,  d.  7  Aug.  1866,  leg.  Sampson. 

9.  Medicayo  lappacea,  Lam.  Mr.  W.  G.  Smith  has  suggested 
('  Joum.  Bot.,'  xiv.,  53)  that  this  plant  may  have  been  introduced 
into  Bedfordshire  from  China,  "  because  one  of  the  habitats  of  the 
plant  is  the  rice-fields  of  Hongkong."  This  is  a  very  fanciful 
hj^othesis.  The  locality  where  Mr.  Lamont  found  the  plant  is 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  race-course,  where  horses 
are  exercised  every  day  of  the  year,  and  where  there  are  a  grand 
stand  and  stables.  There  can  be  no  kind  of  doubt  that  it  sprang 
up  casually  from  seeds  conveyed  in  imported  hay,  and  it  has  no 
higher  claim  to  be  regarded  as  a  native  of  Southern  China  than 
Medicago  lupulina,  Trijolii  spp.  pU.,  Cicer  arietinum.  Vicia  hirsnta, 
V.  tetraspenna,  or  Lathyrus  Aphaca,  all  of  which  I  have  myself 
met  with  at  various  times  in  similar  locahties,  but  which  are  in  no 
way  estabhshed  as  weeds. 

10.  Indigo/era  tn/uliata,  Linn.  Copiosam  in  coUibus  herbosis 
oirca  Cantonem,  Jul.  1867,  detexit  Sampson. 

11.  Glycine  {Leptocyamus)  toinetitosa,  Benth.  In  agro  Amoyensi, 
Oct.  1857,  ipse  legi ;  ad  sinum  Ta-lien-wan,  Manchurise,  Julio 
1860,  coll.  R.  Swmhoe. 

12.  Glycine  [Leptocyamtu)  tabacina,  Benth.  In  graminosis 
insulsB  Tai-tan,  prope  Amoy,  m.  Maio  1866,  invenit  Sampson. 
Not  hitherto  recorded  from  China,  though  found  in  some  of  the 
South  Pacific  isles. 

13.  Rubtis  triphylhis,  Thbg.,*/}.  internuntius,y ax.  no\.  Calycibus 
ramuhsque  denaissime  rubiginoso-glanduloso-setosis,carpeUis  quam 
in  typo  fortius  reticulatis.  Chinkiang,  1876.  W.  G.  Stronach. 
(Herb,  propr.  n.  19,999.) 

I  have  never  yet  seen  Asiatic  or  Austrahan  specimens  of  this 
widely-diffused  species  with  the  pecuhar  and  dense  glandular 
setae  of  this  plant,  which  are  indeed  more  thickly  set  than  in 
R.  phoenicolasius,  Maxim.  !  It  offers  a  direct  transition  to  that 
species,  to  which,  when  I  first  saw  the  Chinkiang  examples,  I  felt 
sui-e,  without  comparison,  they  were  referable.  They  agi-ee  better, 
however,  with  E.  triphylhis,  in  their  more  laciniate  leaflets,  with 
veins  impressed  above,  less  attenuate  sepals,  and  deep  purjile 
petals.  The  terminal  leaflet  is  wide  and  truncate  at  the  base,  as 
in  phmiicolasiiis,  but  this  is  also  the  case  in  North  Chinese  and 
Manchurian  specimens  of  triphylhis.  They  certainly  lead  to  a 
suspicion  that,  if  R.  strigosus,  Mx.,  be  indeed  reducible  to  R.  Idieus, 
Linn.,  R.  phcenicolasiua  may  not  unlikely  prove  to  be  an  extreme 
form  of  R.  triphyllus. 
__^ I* 

*  On  the  nomenclature  of  this  species,  see  Focke,  '  13at<3graphische  Ahliand- 
lungen,'  in  'Abhandl.  d.  Naturwiss.  Ver.  zu  Bremen,'  4  Bd.,  2  Heft,  170. 
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14.  Rosa  microcarpa,  Lindl.  Jiixta  Fuchan,  Maio  1873,  coll. 
films  Alfredus  ;  circa  Cliinkiang,  a.  1876,  Stronach.  Prof.  Crepin, 
who  has  shown  that  my  B,.  amoyensis  is  identical  with  this,  remarks 
('Prim.  Monogr.  Rosac.,'  3e  fasc.  246):  — "  M.  Hance,  en  le 
decrivant  n'a  pas  meme  songe  a  le  rapprocher  du  B.  microcarpa, 
Lindl. ;  il  I'a  range  dans  la  section  des  Xobiles."  In  reference  to 
this  observation,  I  may  take  leave  to  state  that  I  make  no  preten- 
sion to  have  mastered  the  views  of  recent  rhodologists,  amongst 
whom  M.  Crepin  holds  so  high  a  rank  ;  nor,  indeed,  are  the  most 
renowned  experts  as  yet  sufficiently  in  accord,  to  enable  an 
ordinary  student  to  see  his  way  very  confidently  in  this  difficult 
study.  When  I  placed  my  supposed  new  plant  amongst  the 
Nobiles,  I  understood  the  group  as  defined  by  Koch  ('  Synops.  Fl. 
Germ.,'  ed.  8,  i.,  199),  who  distinguishes  it  by  its  ovaries  being 
sessile  mthin  the  calyx-tube,  and  who  does  not  recognise  the 
Systyla  as  a  distinct  section,  but  distributes  them  between  his 
CanincB  and  Nobiles.  With  this  explanation,  it  will  be  found  that 
R.  microcarpa  really  belongs  where  I  had  stationed  it,  though  the 
profounder  studies  of  specialists  have  greatly  modified  the  older 
classification  of  Roses. 

15.  Saxifraga  (Hirculus)  serpillifolia,  Pursh,  var.  Fallasiana, 
Engl.  In  m.  Siao  Wu-tai-shan,  Chinae  bor.  Jul.  1876,  leg. 
Hancock. 

This  distinct  variety,  which  differs  from  the  typical  form 
"  viscositate  foliorum,  caule  glandulis  rarioribus  obsito,  floribus 
majoribus  "  (Trautv.  Florul.  Taimyr.,'  Phanerog.  42),  had  only 
previously  been  met  with,  as  an  Asiatic  plant,  in  Arctic  Siberia, 
and  doubtfully  near  Lake  Baikal.  It  is  placed  by  Torrey  and 
Gray  ('  Flor.  N.  Amer.,'  i.  566)  in  the  section  Aizoonia,  and 
by  Engler  ('  Monogr.  d.  Gatt.  Saxifraga,'  209)  in  Trachyphyllum. 
Drs.  Hooker  and  Thomson  ('  Journ.  Linn.  Soc.,'  ii.,  71)  station 
its  near  allies,  S.  perpiisilla  and  S.  Stella-aurea,  in  Hirculus,  which 
may,  I  think,  well  absorb  all  or  nearly  all  the  Trachyphylla  : 
indeed,  in  his  '  Lidex  Criticus  Spec.  Gen.  Saxifragae,'  Engler 
placed  S.  serpillifolia  under  Track yphylhmi,  but  the  Himalayan 
species  just  mentioned  under  Hirculus.  It  is  a  very  interesting 
addition  to  the  Chinese  Flora.  Trautvetter's  plate  ('  Imag.  PI. 
Ross.,'  t.  81)  is  a  very  faithful  one. 

16.  Parnassia  oreophila,  sp.  710V.  Robusta,  10-pollicaris,  radice 
fibrosa,  foliis  membranaceis  radicalibus  petiolo  laminam  paulo 
excedente  fultis  ovatis  v.  subcordatis  obtusis  caulino  conformi 
sessili  amplexante  7-nerviis  subtus  pallidis  utrinque  glandulis 
minutis  ferrugineis  consitis,  calycis  tubo  campanulato  8-lineali 
lobis  ovatis  obtusis  erectis  aequilongo,  petalis  lobos  calycinos 
Bubduplo  superantibus  ovalibus  integerrimis  5-nerviis  breviter 
unguiculatis  4  lin.  longis,  staminum  petalis  duplo  bre\dorum 
filamentis  complanato-subulatis,  staminodiis  staminibus  dimidio 
brevioribus  quadrato-oblongis  apice  crassc  et  parallele  trilobis 
lobis  ipsis  glandulosis  sed  glandulas  distinctas  non  gerentibus, 
ovario  semi-iufero  staminodia  vix  superante  stylo  bre\i  crasso 
stigmata    bina    latiuscula    gerente    coronata.      In    monte    Siao 
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Wu-tai-shan,  ChineB  bur.,  Julio,  1676,  leg.  W.  Hancock.     (Herb, 
propr.  n.  20125.) 

Closely  allied  to  P.  Lajnmmni,  Pall.  ('  Eegel,  Plautse  Radd.,' 
t.  7,  ff.  6-9),  but  differs  by  its  stronger  habit,  almost  sessile  petals, 
wider  filaments,  shape  of  the  staminodes,  and  two  stigmas. 
P.  subacauiis,  Kar.  &  Kir.,  placed  imder  this  species  by  Eegel, 
is  referred  by  Dr.  Hooker  ('  Journ.  Linn.  Soc.,'  ii.,  82)  to 
P.  ovata,  Led. 

17.  Osbeckia  ttellata,  D.  Don.  In  saxosis  coUicuh  Kun-yam- 
ngam,  secus  ti.  North  River,  prov.  Cantonensis,  m.  Julio,  1864, 
detexit  Sampson.  Found  hitherto  only  in  Nipal,  Assam,  and  the 
adjacent  territories. 

18.  Sonerila  tenera,  R.  Br.  In  prov.  Cantonensi,  ad  fauces  tl. 
North  River,  Tsing-yune  dictas,  prope  coenobium  buddliisticum 
Fi-loi-tsz,  substrato  micaceo-schistoso,  d.  20  Sept.  1866,  legg. 
Sampson  et  Hance.  An  addition  to  the  flora  of  China;  British 
Burma,  the  Himalaya,  and  the  mountains  of  Eastern  Bengal 
being  the  only  locahties  hitherto  recorded.  Royle  is  erroneously 
given  as  the  authority  for  this  species  in  Triana's  monograph. 
His  plate,  however,  is  so  unsatisfactory,  representing  the  leaves  as 
broadly  ovate  and  very  obtuse  at  both  extremities,  that  it  is  not 
without  reason  quoted  with  a  mark  of  doubt  by  Mr.  Bennett. 
('  PI.  Jav.  Bar,'  216.) 

19.  Sarcopymmis  lanceolata,  Wall.  E  rupibus  muscosis  ad  basin 
cataractse,  Ting-ii-shan,  secus  fl.  West  River,  prov.  Cantonensis, 
specimen  unicum  floridum  carpsit  paucaque  tantum  deflorata 
vidit  indefessus  Sampson.  This  and  the  preceding  are  the  only 
members  of  the  tribe  Soneinlea  hitherto  found  in  China. 

20.  Lagerttritmia  microcarpa,  Wight.  In  silvis,  Ting-ii-shan, 
prov.  Cantonensis,  d.  15  Jun.  1869,  coll.  Sampson.  A  tree  with 
whitish  flowers.  I  have  seen  no  Indian  specimens,  but  Wight's 
plate  (•  Ic.  Plant.  Ind.  Or.,'  i.  109)  is  an  excellent  representation  of 
the  Chinese  plant. 

21 .  (Envthera  fruticosa,  Linn,  in  sabulosis  maritimis  pseninsulfe 
Macaiensis,  Chinse  australis,  copiosam  ac  penitus  efferatam  ipse 
inveui,  Junio  1864,  Dec.  1866.  I  do  not  know  how  this  plant, 
which  I  have  never  seen  cultivated  m  China,  got  to  the  above 
locality,  but  it  appears  quite  estabhshed,  growing  freely  in  the  deep 
loose  sand  of  the  long,  narrow,  desert  neck  of  land,  washed  on 
either  side  by  the  sea,  which  separates  the  Portuguese  from  the 
Chinese  territoiy,  along  with  IpumcEu  Pes-capra,  Sebastiania  chavicelea, 
SpiniJ'e»  squanutii*,  &c.  The  Chinese  specimens  belong  to  the 
variety,  E.  hirsiita,  Torr.  &  Gray,  and  the  blossoms,  when  fully 
expanded,  are  nearly  three  inches  across,  and  very  showy. 

22.  !Spermucuce  '  philippemis,  Spr.  In  herbidis  sabulosis  ad 
viam  inter  poiium  Hoi-hau  et  meti'opolin  Kieng-chau  ins.  Hai-nan, 
d.  19,  Nov.  1866,  leg.  Sampson.  A  scramblmg  plant,  di-ying  of  a 
greenish  yellow,  with  the  stem  rooting  at  intervals  at  the  nodes,  its 
two  opposite  sides  between  the  angles,  changing  alternately  at 
each  node,  clothed  with  a  dense  hne  of  yellow,  jointed  hairs ;  tlie 
leaves  are  ovate-elHptic,  acute,  4-6  lines  long,  scabrous  above  and 
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more  or  less  hairy  beneath,  the  primary  veins  three  on  each  side  of 
the  costa  deeply  impressed  on  the  upper  and  prominent  on  the 
under  surface  ;  there  are  no  stipular  fimbri®,  though  the  sheaths 
are  hairy  like  the  sides  of  the  stem,  but  a  subulate  tooth  ;  the 
flowers  are  in  axillary  clusters  of  about  ten,  white,  and  with 
exserted  stamens  ;  the  capsule  is  roughish  and  two-seeded,  but 
I  have  not  succeeded  ha  making  out  the  mode  of  dehiscence.  It  is 
probably  impossible  to  discover  if  this  be  really  Sprengel's  species, 
but  except  in  the  erect  habit,  perhaps  wrongly  ascribed  to  it,  it  agrees 
exactly  with  the  brief  diagnosis  ('  Dietr.  Synops.,'  pi.  i.,  476).  I  do 
not  think  it  can  be  Loureiro's  S.  ftexuosa.  S.  scaherrima,  BL, 
according  to  a  Baiika  specimen  in  my  herbarium,  gathered  by 
Teijsmann,  is  a  near  ally,  but  much  robuster  in  habit,  with  the 
angles  not  the  plane  surfaces  of  the  stem  hairy,  long  stipular 
bristles,  flowers  twice  as  large,  in  depauperate  clusters,  &c. 

23.  Myrrhis  ?  CHiEROPHYLLoiDEs,  sp.  nov.  Caulc  angulato  sulcato 
glabro,  foliis  bipinnatisectis  segmentis  superioribus  exceptis  pinnati- 
fidis  acutis  margiiie  subtusque  ad  nervos  strigosis  vaginis  petio- 
laribus  margine  apiceque  lanoso  ciliatis,  involucre  nullo,  umbellis 
6-9  radiis,  involucelli  phyllis  5-6  oblongo-lanceolatis  acutis  ciliatis 
reflexis,  umbellulis  6-10-floris  floribus  pluribus  sterilibus,  petalis 
albis  obovatis,  fructibus  glaberrimis  oblongis  2^  lin.  longis  lateraliter 
compressis  jugis  obtuse  prominulis,  vittis  nullis,  stylopodiis  conicis 
basi  in  marginem  undulatum  expansis.  In  ins.  Silver  Island, 
juxta  Chinkiang,  Maio  1863,  coll.  Hay ;  circa  oppidum  Chinkiang, 
a.  1876,  iterum  invenit  Stronach.     (Herb.  prop.  n.  10127.) 

I  have  repeatedly  examined  the  fruit  of  this,  without  being  able 
to  detect  any  trace  of  vittae  ;  and  hence,  though  in  aspect  and  the 
slightly  prominent  juga  it  agrees  better  with  Charophyllum,  it 
seems  technically  to  fall  into  the  genus  MyrrJds. 

24.  Conijza  mjyptiaca,  Ait.  Ad  muros  urbis  Amoy,  ipse  legi, 
m.  Octobri,  1857.  Quite  like  G.  Thomson's  Madras  and  Pinard's 
Egyptian  specimens.  It  is  curious  that  this  plant  is  not  recorded 
fi-om  any  part  of  India  (Clarke,  '  Compos.  Ind.'),  or  Western  Asia 
(Boissier,  '  Fl.  Orient.') 

25.  Gnaphalinm  amoi/cnsc,  Hance.  Secus  fl.  Lien-chau,  prov. 
Cantonensis,  100  mill.  pass,  ab  ostio,  Octobri  1876,  coll.  Rev.  J.  C. 
Nevin.     Only  known  previously  from  Amoy. 

26.  Chkysanthemum(P(//y/;/(?"u??/)  oreastrum, «jt^  nor.  Herbaceum, 
perenne,  tripollicare,  laxe  pilosum,  foliis  carnosulis  4-7  hn.  longis 
^— f  lin.  latis  radicalibus  confertis  linearibus  apice  trisectis  sogmentis 
linearibus  iterum  trisectis  sctaceo-mucronatis  caulinis  linearibus 
margine  hhic  inde  denticulatis  apice  simpliciter  trisectis  summis 
linearibus  indivisis  margine  apiceque  fusco-membranaceis,  floribus 
teriniiialibus  solitariis,  involucri  squamis  subscariosis  linoari- 
oblongis  obtusis  pallidis  extus  cum  caulis  ai)ice  dense  albo-tomen- 
tosis  margine  lato  mcmbranaceo  glabennmo  ferrugineo  sublacero 
cinctis,  ligulis  oblongis  albidis  (?)  involucrum  duplo  superantibus. 
In  monte  Siao  Wu-tai-shan,  China)  bor.,  m.  Julio  1876,  coll. 
Hancock.     (Herb,  propr.  n.  20132.) 

I  have  not  been  able,   from  the  only  two  specimens  in  my 
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possession,  whicli  bear  each  a  siugle  flower,  to  ascertain  the  structure 
of  the  florets  and  achenes  of  this  pretty  plant,  but  I  suspect  it  may 
be  most  nearly  allied  to  the  very  rare  and  local  Pyrethrum  Kirilomi, 
Turcz.,  on  which  Schultz  Bipontinus,  following  a  suggestion  of 
DeCandolle,  founded  his  genus  TridacUjlina.  DeCandoUe  describes 
that  i)lant  as  having  "habitus  C.  Myconis;  folia  multo  majora  quam 
SaxifraycB  tridactylitis,  sed  forma  afiinia ;"  and  F.  v.  Herder  ('  Plant. 
Kadd.,'  bd.  3,  hft.  2,  40)  remarks  on  its  resemblance  to  C.  arcticum, 
Linn.  The  leaves  of  Turczaninow's  species  are  moreover  described 
as  obovate-cimeate,  its  hgulae  as  yellow,  and  there  is  no  mention 
of  the  very  hairy  involucre -scales,  so  it  seems  impossible  to  refer 
}>Ix.  Hancock's  plant  to  it.  It  is  quite  different  from  any  Siberian 
species  known  to  me. 

27.  Artemisia  [Abrotanum)  lestita,  Wall.  Supra  pagum  Tai-wan, 
secus  fl.  Lien-chau,  prov.  Cantonensis,  Oct.  1876,  leg.  Rev.  J.  C. 
Nevin.  Pre^-iously  gathered  in  Shan-tung  by  the  late  Dr.  Maingay, 
and  at  Kiu-kiang  by  Dr.  Shearer  ;  otherwise  new  to  China. 

28.  Saiissurea  alpina,  DC,  var.  leiicophylla,  Led.  ?  La  m.  Siao 
Wu-tai-shan,  Chinae  bor.,  Julio  1876,  coll.  Hancock.  I  think 
referable  to  this  form,  but  I  have  seen  no  authentic  specimens. 

29.  Saussubea  {hracteata*)  iodostegia,  sp.  nov.  Caule  simplici 
infeme  glabro  apicem  versus  laxe  villosido,  foliis  Lnferioribus  ? 
mediis  linearibus  acutis  margine  denticulis  parvis  pateutibus 
notatis  sparsim  pilosuHs  basi  vaginantibus  ac  breviter  decurren- 
tibus  2i— 5  poll,  longis  8  lin.  latis  superioribus  ovato-lanceolatis 
summisque  eUipticis  cucullatis  submembranaceis  bracteiformibus 
integris  plus  minus  violaceo-tinctis  venisque  purpurascentibus  reti- 
culatis,  capituhs  4  peduncuhs  brevibus  \'illosis  suffultis  ovato- 
oblongis  7  lin.  longis,  squamis  laxe  glanduloso-pilosis  exterioribus 
ovatis  iuterioribus  ovato-lanceolatis  obtusiusculis  medio  purpureo- 
pictis  margine  atro-purpui-eo  cinctis.  In  m.  Siao  Wu-tai-shan, 
Chinas  septentrionaUs,  m.  Julio  1876,  legit  W.  Hancock.  (Herb, 
propr.  n.  20148.) 

I  have  only  a  single  imperfect  specimen,  but  the  plant  is 
evidently  a  near  ally  of  the  Himalayan  S.  obvallata.  Wall. 

30.  Lobelia  radicans,  Thbg.  Ad  ripas  limosas  fluviorum  North 
et  West  Rivers,  prov.  Cantonensis,  copiose.  Quite  identical  with 
Japanese  specimens.  Though  not  before  recorded  from  China,  I 
have  no  doubt,  judging  from  the  characters  assigned  them,  that 
several  of  A.  DeCandolle's  species  aie  reducible  to  this. 

31.  lihododendrim  (Azalea)  sinetise.  Sweet.  In  insula  Tung-dung- 
ding^san,  lacus  Tai-hu,  prov.  Che-kiang,  exeunt^  Aprili  1874, 
coll.  T.  B.  Forbes.  Excelleut  specimens  of  a  plant  very  rare  in  a 
wild  state. 

32.  Pyrola  (Thelaia)  rotundifolia,  Liudl.  In  m.  Siao  Wu-tai- 
shan,  Chinae  bor.,  Jul.  1876,  coll.  W.  Hancock.  Both  the  forms, 
albijiora  and  incaniata,  which  are  surel}'  not  deserving  of  the  rank 
of  varieties. 


C.  B.  Clarke,  '  Compogita;  Lndicte,'  220. 
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33.  Moneses  rjrandi/lora,  Salisb.  Cum  pr»cedente.  This  is  the 
first  time  the  plant  has  been  found  in  any  part  of  the  Chinese 
Empire.  "  Asise  boreahs  "  should  be  added  to  the  geographical 
distribution  in  the  '  Genera.' 

34.  Lic/ustrum  Ibota,  S.  &  Z.  Circa  Chi-fu,  a,  1878,  coll.  C.  C. 
Stuhlmann.  Precisely  like  Japanese  specimens  from  M.  Maxi- 
mo wicz.     New  to  the  Chinese  flora. 

35.  VincetoMcum  movgolicum,  /3.  Hancuckianum,  Maxim.  ?  In 
m.  Siao  Wu-tai-shan,  coll.  Hancock.  My  specimens,  apparently 
referable  to  this,  are  only  in  fruit,  and  dififer  from  Maximowicz's 
description  by  the  stem  being  entirely  smooth,  except  at  the 
extreme  apex  ;  the  leaves  quite  smooth  beneath,  but  with  a  few 
scattered  short  hairs  above  along  the  midrib,  and  with  two  or 
three  small  raised  papillose  reddish  glands  on  the  upper  surface  of 
the  blade  at  its  junction  with  the  petiole ;  the  light-brown  com- 
pressed seed  I  find  nerveless,  narrowly  margined,  7  mill,  long  by 
4  wide,  with  a  shining  white  coma  only  11  mill.  long. 

36.  Vincetoxicum  ainplexicaale,  S.  &  Z.  Chi-fu,  a.  1873,  coU. 
0.  C.  Stuhlmann. 

M.  Maximowicz  remarks  that  V.  acummatum,  Dene.,  though 
very  like  V.  japonicum,  Morr.  &  Dene.,  is  readily  distinguishable 
by  its  pure  white  corolla  double  as  large,  and  by  the  form  of  its 
leaves.  In  a  specimen  of  the  former,  gathered  at  Vlada  Vostok 
by  M.  Sokolofi",  a  Kussian  naval  ofiicer,  and  given  me  by  Dr. 
Bretschneider,  the  flowers  are  sometimes  very  shghtly,  sometimes 
not  at  all  larger  than  in  an  authentic  specimen  of  V.  japonicum, 
y.  purpurascens,  received  from  M.  Maximowicz  himself,  and  the 
leaves  all  wider  above  the  middle  than  below,  in  fact,  elliptic- 
oblong.  As,  too,  the  colour  of  the  flowers  varies  a  good  deal 
in  the  latter  plant,  I  do  not  think  V.  acunwiatum  has  any  claim  to 
specific  distinction. 

37.  Cynanchum  deltoideum,  Hance.  Ad  sinum  Ta-lien-wan, 
Manchurise,  coll.  Swinhoe.  M.  Maximowicz  has  recently  ('  Mel. 
Biolog.  Bull.  Acad.  St.  Petersb.,'  ix.,  803),  arriving  at  the  decision 
from  my  description  only,  without  knowing  the  plant,  referred  this 
as  a  synonym  to  C.  pubescens,  Bge.  I  marvel  at  this,  for,  as  he 
justly  observes,  Bunge's  species  has  "folia  nunquam  alia  quam 
cordata,"  whereas  I  had  expressly  stated  those  of  mine  to  be  "basi 
lata  insigniter  truncata."  I  j'ossess,  indeed,  no  authentic  specimen 
of  C.  pubescem,  but  Dr.  Wells  Williams  sent  me,  from  Pekmg,  what 
I  cannot  doubt  for  a  moment  to  be  Bunge's  plant,  and  it  differs 
from  mine,  not  only  in  the  very  ditierent  shape  of  the  leaves,  but 
in  inflorescence  and  the  floral  organs. 

38.  Khvetia  ovalifolia,  Wight.  In  ora  septentrionali  ins.  Hai- 
nan, prope  oppidum  Hoi-hau,  d.  19  Nov.  1866,  leg.  Sampson.  1 
have  seen  no  authentic  specimens,  but  this  agrees  well  with  Dr. 
Wight's  diagnosis  and  figure  ('  Icones,'  t.  1383).  The  veins  form  a 
prominent  reticulation  beneath,  the  primary  ones  have  barbellate 
axils,  and  the  petioles  are  ciliate  on  eacli  side  of  the  upper  margin 
with  white  hairs  arising  from  brown  glandular  tubercles. 
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39.  Ehretia  bnxifoUa,  Roxb.  In  collibus  demissis,  solo  arenoso, 
circa  pagum  piscatorium  Pak-sha,  extremitate  meridionali  prov. 
Kwang-tung,  ipse  legi,  d.  20  Nov.,  1866. 

40.  Lindmherffia  urticifoUa,  Lehm.  Secus  fl.  Lien-chan,  prov. 
Cantonensis,  ultra  Tai-wan,  65  m.  p.  ab  ejus  ostio,  m.  Octobri 
1876,  coll.  Rev.  J.  C.  Nevin.     Not  found  before  in  China. 

41.  Lindenhergia  marrostaehi^a.  Benth.  In  moenibus  urbis  Can- 
tonis,  ipse  primiim  legi,  m.  Octobri,  1860 ;  in  spelunca  porphyritica 
ad  Sai-chii-shan  inter  pulverem  et  frustula  rupium  dilapsarum 
invenit  Sampson,  Apr.  1866.  Recorded  only  from  various  parts 
of  India,  Burma,  and  the  Philippines. 

42.  Veriynifa  [Pseitdolystiwachui)  sibirica,  Linn.  In  m.  Siao  Wu- 
tai-shan,  Chinae  septentrionariae,  Jul.  1876,  coll.  Hancock,  Not 
hitherto  found  in  China  Proper. 

43.  Pr^mna  japonica.  Miq.  In  montibus  juxta  Ningpo,  aestate 
1872,  coll.  R.  Swinhoe.  Only  found  previously  in  Japan,  speci- 
mens from  which  country  are  in  every  respect  identical. 

44.  AJKfjft  [Buffida)  lupnlina,  Maxim.  In  monte  Siao  Wu-tai- 
shan  legit  Hancock.  My  specimen  of  this  fine  and  remarkable 
plant  differs  from  Maximowiczs  diagnosis  in  having  the  lower 
leaves  only  petiolate,  the  others  sessile,  and  all  oblong  and  quite 
obtuse  ;  very  different  in  textm*e  and  shape  from  the  floral  ones. 

45.  SaHconiia  (Arthrocnemum)  imlica,  Willd,  In  sabulosis  mari- 
timis  ad  Hoi-tau,  ora  occidua  ins.  Hainan,  maris  chinensis,  m. 
Januario  1866,  coll.  F.  Fagg. 

46.  Dunnannia  calestis,  Don.  In  humidis  circa  Cantonem,  Oct.- 
Nov.  florentum,  a.  1865,  primus  detexit  Sampson,  Found  hitherto 
only,  if  I  do  not  err,  in  Nipal  and  Silhet,  unless  Blume's  Malayan 
B.  jaranu-a  be  the  same.  The  Canton  specimens  are  exceedingly 
fine  and  well  developed. 

47.  Hypoxia  aurea.  Lour,  In  summis  montibus  Pak-wan, 
supra  Cantonem,  copiose  crescentem,  primus  decerpsit  Sampson, 
d.  6  Apr.  1870.  Notwithstanding  Miquel's  doubts,  the  distribution, 
from  the  mountains  of  Kashmir  through  Cochinchina  and  Southern 
China  to  Japan,  leaves  no  doubt  of  the  identity  of  Don's  H.  minor 
with  Loureiro's  species. 

48.  Aponogeton  monostachyos,  Linn.  fil.  In  stagno  extra  Can- 
tonem, d,  22  Aprihs  1869,  detexit  cl.  Sampson,  I  do  not  think 
tliis  genus  can  be  separated  from  Xaiadacefr,  and,  indeed,  it  is 
no  doubt  nearly  allied  to  Potamngeton.  Lindley  placed  both  genera 
in  Jimcaginacea,  but  his  ordinal  character  distinctly  excludes 
Aponogpton.  The  ovules  are  frequently  as  many  as  ten  to  twelve 
in  each  ovary,  inserted  one  above  another  along  the  ventral  suture, 
and  not  basal,  as  figured  by  Agardh,  (*  Theor,  Syst.  Plant,,'  t,  8. 
f,  10,)  The  Spathixnn  of  Loureiro,  supposed  by  Endlicher  to  be 
identical  with  this  species,  has  been  shown  by  Decaisne  to  be  a 
genuine  Saururus. 

49.  JuNcus  Haxcockh,  sp.  nor.  Glaberrimus,  radice  fibrosa, 
eulmo  compresso  striafulo  9-pollicari,  foliis  ad  basin  culmi  tribus 
anguste  linearibus  arete  complicatis  apice  obtuso  sphacelatis  2-2^ 
poll,   longis  vaginis  latiuscule  membranaceo-marginatis  supremo 
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infra  capitulum  idque  vix  adaequante  lamina  brevissima  subulata 
terminate,  capitulo  4-6-floro  bracteis  3-4  badiis  late  ovatis  eo  duplo 
brevioribus  suffulto,  jfioribus  sessilibus,  sepalis  ovato-lanceolatis 
obtusiusculis  tenuitermembranaceis  nervo  tenuiviridulointerioribus 
paulo  brevioribus,  stamiiium  6  sepala  paulo  superantium  filamentis 
quam  antheras  3-4-plo  longioribus,  capsula  ovoidea  obtusa  badia 
lucida  sepalis  staminibusque  longiori  styli  trifidi  basi  persistente 
apiculata.  In  monte  Saio  Wu-tai-shan,  Chinas  borealis,  m.  Julio 
1876,  coll.  cl.  Hancock.  (Herb,  propr.  n.  20118.) 
Allied  to  J.  leucomelas,  Eoyle,  &c. 

50.  Carex  macrocephala,  Willd.  In  ins  Pu-toi,  ditionis  Ning- 
poensis,  a.  1873,  legit  C.  Alabaster.  Not  previously,  to  my  know- 
ledge, collected  in  China. 

51.  Fimbristylis  polytrichoides,  Nees.  Prope  ui'bem  Amoy  leg. 
C.  de  Grijs. 

52.  Fimhristylis  dichotoma,  Vahl.  Secus  fl.  West  Eiver,  prov. 
Cantonensis,  Junio  1865,  leg.  Sampson.  This  is  the  same  as  Nees' 
F.  pallescens,  admitted  as  a  species  by  Thwaites,  by  Hooker  and 
Thomson,  and  others,  but  on  what  grounds  I  confess  myself 
unable  to  understand.  I  have  made  a  careful  microscopic  examina- 
tion of  Indian,  Ceylon,  Chinese,  Egyptian,  Canarian,  and  Itahan 
specimens,  and  I  cannot  detect  the  shade  of  a  difference. 

53.  Fimhristylis  retusa,  Thw.  In  arenoso  -  graminosis  ins. 
Danorum,  Whampoae,  comite  F.  gracilenta,  mihi,  ipse  decei'psi, 
initio  Augusti  1866.     Only  previously  known  from  Ceylon. 

54.  Fimhristylis  fulvescens,  Thw.  In  sub-paludosis  agri  Can- 
tonensis, aest.  1866,  coll.  Sampson,  Only  found  previously  in 
Ceylon. 

55.  Scirptis  {Isolejm)  trijidus,  Nees.  Ad  cacumiaa  montium 
Pak-wan,  supra  Cantonem,  Aug.  1866,  coll.  Sampson.  Identical 
with  Kashmir  and  Ceylon  specimens  ;  but,  though  admitted  as  a 
species  by  Drs.  Hooker  and  Thwaites,  apparently  hardly  separable 
from  the  North  American  S.  capillaris,  Linn. 

56.  Scirpus  tunorieiisis,  Kth.  In  scaturiginosis  secus  fl.  Lien- 
chau,  prov.  Cantonensis,  Oct.  1876,  leg.  Eev.  J.  C.  Nevin.  This, 
which  is  certainly  quite  distinct  specifically  from  S.  viucronatus, 
Linn.,  and  its  immediate  allies,  agrees  in  all  respects  with  Kunth'e 
diagnosis. 

57.  Eleocharis  chmtaria,  R.  &  S.  In  vervactis  udis  prope 
Kam-chak,  secus  fl.  West  River,  prov.  Canton,  m.  Febr.  1867,  leg. 
Sampson. 

58.  Cyperus  eleusinoides,  Kth.  In  ruderatis,  Cantone,  vere  1876, 
coll.  Rev.  J.  C.  Nevin,  New  to  the  Chinese  flora.  I  am  indebted 
to  Professor  Ohver  for  the  determination,  Mr.  Kurz  named  it  for 
me  C.  infraapicalis,  N.  ab  E.,  a  name  I  cannot  find  in  print ;  but  I 
have  not  access  to  Kornicke's  papers  on  the  genus. 

59.  Cyperm  racemosus,  Retz.  ?  In  agris  humidis  juxta  Pun- 
tong  ditionis  Cantonensis,  Oct.  1869,  coll.  Sampson.  The  Chinese 
plant,  which  is  very  closely  allied  to  ('.  e.raltatus,  Retz. !  is  identical 
with  a  Bengal  one  of  Griffith's,  and  an  Assam  one  of  Jenkins's, 
the  latter  sent  me  by  Dr.  G.  King,  under  the  name  of  C.  alope- 
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curoides,  Eottb.  A  specimen  which  I  possess  labelled  C.  alopecuroides, 
and  gathered  by  Despreaux  in  the  Grand  Canary,  is,  however,  quite 
different,  and  very  ranch  like  the  EgyjJtian  C.  dives,  Del. 

60.  Cyperus  procerus,  Koth.  In  fossis  circa  Cantonem,  d.  21 
Nov.  1869,  coll.  Sampson.  Glumes  of  a  brighter,  less  rubicund 
and  more  orange  tint  than  in  Ceylon  specimens,  but  I  can  detect 
no  other  difference. 

61.  Cyperiis  radiatus,  Vahl.  ?  Ipse  legi,  Whampoae,  Augusto, 
1860,  et  cum  praecedente  invenit  Sampson.  Very  close  to  the 
Canarian  plant  I  have  as  C.  alopecuroides. 

62.  Panicum  (Urochloa)  semialatum,  R.  Br.  In  montibus  Pak- 
wan,  ahbique  juxta  Cantonem,  non  rarum. 

63.  Garnotia  adscendens,  Munro.  Infra  aquam  desihentem, 
Ting-ii-shan,  prov,  Cantonensis,  d.  31  Oct.,  1867,  coll.  Sampson. 
The  specimens  seem  quite  identical  with  those  from  Khasia  dis- 
tributed by  Drs.  Hooker  and  Thomson. 

64.  Manisurii  granulans,  Sw.  In  collibus  arenoso-psammiticis 
ins.  Danorum,  Whampoae,  detexit  fihus  Alfredus,  d.  6  Aug.  1870. 
Recorded  by  Kunth,  on  whose  authority  I  do  not  know,  as  a  native 
of  China  ;  but  not  to  my  knowledge  collected  there  by  any  botanist 
during  the  present  century. 

65.  Cryptogramma  gracilis,  Ton*.  (==  Pteris  Stelleri,  Gmel.)  In 
m.  Siao  Wu-tai-shan,  Chinae  boreahs,  Jul.  1876,  leg.  W.  Hancock. 
Precisely  hke  Canadian  specimens,  and  more  robust  and  better 
developed  than  Turczaninow's,  gathered  at  the  River  Oka,  in 
Siberia,  which  resemble  Trautvetter's  figure  ('Imag.  PI.  Ross.,'  t.  5.) 
Though,  contrary  to  Milde's  decision,  I  think  this  most  likely 
specifically  distinct  from  C.  crispa,  it  certainly  cannot,  in  any 
arrangement  claiming  to  be  natural,  be  placed  in  another  genus, 
as  is  done  by  Sir  W.  Hooker,  Mr.  Baker,  and  Professor  Eaton. 
The  first-named  writer,  whilst  remarking  that  the  American  fern 
is  rather  a  PelUta  than  a  Cryptogramma,  yet  referred  the  Siberian 
specimens  to  C.  ciispa,  R.  Br.  An  addition  to  the  Chinese 
flora. 

66.  Asplenium  heterocarpum,  Wall.  Ad  ripas  torrentium,  prope 
coenobium  buddhicum  Fi-loi-taz,  secus  amnem  North  River 
prov.  Cantonensis,  d.  27  Julii  1864,  primus  in  China  detexit 
Sampson. 

67.  Asplenium  normale,  Don.  In  fissuris  aridis  rupium,  ad 
cacumina  moutium  Pak-wan,  prope  Cantonem  ;  ad  fauces  Tsing- 
yiin-hap,  necnon  in  aliis  locis  provinciaa  Cantonensis. 

68.  Aspidium  creyiatum,  Willd.  (=  Nephrodium  odoratuni.  Baker.) 
In  rupe  calcarea  Kai-kun-shek,  secus  fl.  West  River,  prov.  Can- 
tonensis, m.  Junio  1864,  primus  detexit  Sampson. 

69.  Aspidium  amabile,  Bl.  Prope  pagum  Sung-tong,  adversus 
ins.  Hongkong,  a.  1856,  leg.  b.  Dr.  Harland  ;  necnon  in  ahis  locis 
ChiusB  austrahs,  sed  non  vulgo,  occurrit.  I  mention  this  fern 
because,  though  it  is  included  in  my  '  Supplement  to  the  Flora 
Hongkongensis,'  Mr.  Baiier  has,  by  some  oversight  ('  Journ.  Bot.,' 
xiii.,  200),  stated  Dr.  Shearer,  who  met  with  it  near  Kiu-kiang,  to 
have  been  its  first  discoverer  in  China.     Dr.  Harland' s  specimens 
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were  erroneously  referred  by  the  late  Sir  W.  Hooker  to  A.  drepanwn, 
Sw.,  and  described  by  me  ('  Ann.  Sc.  Nat.,'  4e  ser.,  xviii.,  285)  as  a 
new  species,  under  the  name  of  A.  contr over  sum.  But  I  subse- 
quently ('Ann.  Sc.  Nat.,'  6e  ser.,  v.,  259)  corrected  my  mistake, 
and  indicated  the  correct  designation. 

70.  Aspidium  syrmaticum,  Willd.     In  silvis,  Ting-ii-shan,  prov. 
Cantonensis,  coll.  Sampson. 


NOTES  ON  RUBI. 

(No  II.) 

Bt  Charles  C.  Babington,  F.E.S.,  &c. 

(Continued   from   p.   87). 

4.  KuBus  Salteei,  Bah. — There  continues  to  be  some  difficulty 
about  the  two  plants  which  I  have  combined  under  this  name,  and 
Mr.  Bloxam  has  not  lessened  it  by  the  specimens  which  he  recently 
issued  in  his  '  Set.'  I  find  in  that  collection  two  specimens, 
named  respectively  R.  calvatus  and  R.  sylvaticus.  In  my  opinion 
the  latter  specimen  does  not  represent  the  plants  formerly  named 
R.  sylvaticus  by  Bloxam  in  his  '  Fasciculus,'  and  included  by  me 
under  that  name  in  my  '  Synopsis,'  and  which  is  now  called 
R.  vixicronulatus ;  nor  that  so  named  by  him  in  Kirby's  '  Flora  of 
Leicester,'  and  by  me  as  also  a  part  of  the  R.  sylvaticus,  in  the 
'  Synopsis,'  which  is  R.  villicaulis ;  nor  with  the  R.  sylvaticus  of 
the  '  Eubi  Germanici.'  Apparently  the  specimens  now  issued  as 
R.  calvatiis  and  7i'.  sylvaticus  both  belong  to  the  former. 

The  synonyms  of  Boreau  and  Geuevier,  quoted  in  my  'Riibi,' 
must  be  erased.  M.  Genevier  named  a  plant  (gathered  by  Mr. 
Baker  at  Thirsk,  in  1864)  11.  pHetostachys  ;  but  it  has  an  aciculate 
and  aculeate  calyx  which  Genevier  markedly  states  not  to  be  the 
case  in  his  plant.  The  specimen  from  Thirsk  seems  to  agree  better 
with  the  R.  atrocaulis,  Miill.,  as  described  in  'Genev.  Rubi  Loire;' 
but  then  the  similarly-named  specimen  in  '  Wirtg.  Herb.  Rub.,' 
(ed.  1,  fasc,  i.,  no.  143)  is  not  at  all  like  our  plant.  The  plant  of 
Billot  ('Fl.  Gall,  exsic.,'  26G7)  closely  resembles  our  R.  caU-atus, 
but,  as  Genevier  justly  remarks,  is  totally  devoid  of  setae,  although 
in  other  respects  it  accords  fairly  with  our  plant.  Genevier  says  (1.  c, 
p.  165),  that  it  is  R.  mentitus,  Miill.,  not  the  R.  piletostachys  of  Gren. 
and  Godr.  Other  continental  specimens  from  M.  Boulay,  &c.,  do 
not  accord  with  our  plant,  nor,  as  I  think,  with  that  of  Genevier. 
Focke  quotes  the  7/.  piletostachys  of  Miiller  and  Genevier  as  cer- 
tainly that  of  the  '  Flore  de  France,'  and  places  the  plant  next  to 
/('.  Schlechtendalii. 

5,  R.  VILLICAULIS,  W.  d  N.  Mr.  Bloxam  has  issued  the 
flowering  shoot  of  a  plant  with  the  jiame  of  /».  rillicaitlis  v. 
dcrasus,  which,  as  far  as  I  can  judge  from  such  imperfect  materials, 
is  the  same  as  specimens  I  received  from  him  in  the  year  1866  as 
7i'.  Bakeri  (Blox.  MS.),  and  referred  to  tJie  form  of  //.  rillicaulis, 
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called  derasus  iu  my  'Eubi'  (p.  145).     I  still  think  so.     It  seems  to 
be  the  K.  vulgaris  of  Lindley's  first  edition  of  his  '  Synopsis.' 

I  also  possess  another  specimen  bearing  a  MS.  name  confen-ed 
by  Mr.  Bloxam, — R.  Warrenii, — which  was  gathered  by  Mr.  F.  M. 
Webb  on  Knutsford  Heath,  iu  Cheshire,  and  given  to  me  by  Mr. 
James  BagnaU.  Mr.  Bloxam  spoke  doubtfully  of  it  to  the  latter 
in  1870,  and  my  correspondent  adds  :  "  My  friend,  Mr.  Webb,  tells 
me  that  Mr.  Bloxam  refers  it  to  the  Bellardiani.  To  me  it  does  not 
appear  to  belong  to  that  group,  but  to  the  Syhatici."  I  fully  concur 
with  my  excellent  correspondent  in  this  latter  opinion.  I  gathered 
what  is  apparently  H.  Warrenii  at  Douglas,  in  the  Isle  of  Man. 

Both  of  these  plants  seem  to  belong  to  the  original  IL  vxihjaris 
of  Lindley  (not  of  '  Rubi  Germ.').  U.  Warrenii  is  the  more  prickly 
form,  although  it  has  very  few  setae  on  the  barren  stem  ;  but  one 
of  the  specimens  named  by  Lindley  is  not  much  less  prickly. 
Also,  the  specimens  called  li.  Bakeri  by  Bloxam,  in  1866,  with  the 
appended  remark,  "  It  is  a  glandulose  Riihus,"  have  few  prickles 
and  scarcely  a  seta,  but  plenty  of  sessile  glands  on  the  barren 
stems.  In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  I  think  that  we 
must  include  all  these  under  the  B.  rilUcaidi*  ft.  adscitus,  the 
ft.  derasu*  of  my  '  Kubi.' 

I  have  said  R.  rillicaulis  ft.  ad.scitus,  because  it  seems  almost  if 
not  quite  certain  that  I  was  mistaken  in  considering  these  or  any 
of  them  as  the  R.  ilerasus,  Miill. ;  but  imfortunately  I  have  not 
now  the  authenticated  specimens  quoted  in  my  '  Rubi "  within  my 
reach.  Mr.  Briggs,  who  has  seen  those  same  specimens,  considers 
them  to  be  different  from  any  form  of  R.  viUicaidis,  and  Mr. 
Warren  says  (Journ.  of  Bot.,  ix.,  367)  that  R.  derasus  is  near 
R.  Bellardi.  My  /•.  viUicaulis  ft.  derasus  ought,  therefore,  to  take 
tlie  name  of  ft.  adscitus  as  being  almost  certainly  the  R.  adscitus, 
Genev.  Mr.  Briggs  has  written  fully  about  R.  adscitus  in  this 
Journal  (ix.,  366). 

6.  R.  MUCRONTJLATUS,  Hor.  Both  R.  leucanthenius  and  R.  aviphi- 
chloros  of  Miiller  are  referred  to  R.  mucnmulatus  in  my  *  Rubi '  on 
the  authority  of  specimens  named  by  Gene\-ier.  I  now  think  that 
this  is  an  error.  Genevier  places  R.  leucanthenius  next  to  R.  vestitus 
in  his  '  Ronces  Loire,'  and  points  out  that  the  former  differs  from 
the  latter  by  having  white  tiowers  and  stamens  and  green  styles. 
I  find  white  stamens  and  green  styles  on  some,  at  least,  of  my 
R.  vestitus.  Focke  places  R.  lexicantJiemus  as  a  sjTionym  of  R.  vestitus 
('  Syn.  Rub.,'  291). 

Genevier  puts  R.  amphiMoros  veiy  near  to  our  aggregate 
species,  R.  macroplujllus,  in  its  form  called  R.  umbrosu^  by  us.  It 
is  placed  under  R.  vulyaiis  by  Boreau,  which  shows  that  his  opinion 
was  veiy  nearly  if  not  exactly  the  same  as  that  of  Gene\*ier.  The 
specimens  issued  by  Boulay  (no.  10)  are  not  precisely  the  same  as 
ours.  But  I  think  that  the  plants  may  fairly  be  placed  together. 
Such  was  the  opinion  of  Genevier  when  Mr.  Baker's  specimens 
from  Langley  Lead  Mine  were  submitted  to  him  for  determination. 

Mr.  Warren  mentions  in  this  Journal  (vii.,  359),  but  does  not 
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describe,  a  plant  which  he  states  to  be  prevalent  in  some  parts  of 
Cheshire,  and  calls  E.  festivm,  Wirtg.  I  have  now  had  the  loan 
for  a  short  time  of  two  specimens  from  Yorkshire  which  he 
authenticated  as  his  R.  festivus.  Apparently  there  is  no  notice  of 
this  plant  as  a  British  native  since  that  given  by  Mr.  Warren  in 
1869,  nor  until  now  (October,  1877)  have  any  specimens  of  it 
passed  through  my  hands.  These  belong,  and  are  retiu-ned  to.  Dr. 
F.  A.  Lees.  They  were  gathered,  I  believe,  near  Sheffield.  But 
I  received  what  is  probably  the  same  plant  from  Mr.  Edwin  Lees 
many  years  since  as  a  form  of  R.  Guntheri.  He  found  it  in  Harts- 
hill  Wood,  Warwickshire. 

I  think  that  Mr.  Warren  is  correct  in  considering  the  speci- 
mens from  Yorkshire  to  be  R.  festivus,  Miill.  &  Wirtg.  Foreign 
examples  are  in  'Wirtg.  Herb.  Eub.'  (ed.  1,  fasc.  v.,  no.  138;  fasc. 
vi.,  nos.  176,  177  ;  and  ed.  2,  fasc.  ii.,  no.  67).  The  following 
character  of  it  as  a  species  will  be  found  on  the  tickets  of  nos.  138 
and  67  :  "  Caule  arcuato  subtereto  piloso  sparsim  glanduloso  [i.e., 
setoso]  et  aciculato,  aculeis  brevibus  subsequalibus  reclinatis,  foliia 
quinatis  et  ternatis  obovatis  simpliciter  grosse  dentatis  supra 
glabris  subtus  pauce  pilosis,  panicula  longa  subflexosa  foliosa 
ramosa,  ramis  8-6-floris,  calycibus  refiexis,  sepaUs  longe  acumi- 
natis,  petalis  rosaceis  ovatis."  It  will  be  seen  that  this  description 
Slays,  "foliis  ....  simpliciter  grosse  dentatis,"  but  that  character 
is  not  found  on  the  accompanying  specimens,  which  I  should 
describe  as  having  "foliis  minute  subduplicato  dentatis."  But 
perhaps  the  authors  had  in  view  the  leaves  of  the  flowering  shoot 
to  which  their  character  is  more  applicable,  although  even  there  I 
find  a  double  dentition.  Focke  ('  Syn.,'  314)  says  of  the  leaves: 
"  insequaliter  argute  serrata."  One  of  the  Yorkshh-e  specimens  is 
rather  coarsely  dentate,  but  the  other  is  minutely  and  doubly 
dentate,  and  very  finely  and  elegantly  so  edged. 

Mr.  Warren  seems  to  consider  this  plant  as  one  of  the  Glandulosi. 
I  have  placed  it  with  the  Spectabiles ;  for  Mr.  E.  Lees's  plant  chiefly 
differs  from  R.  mucronulaUis  by  having  doubly  dentate  and  thinner 
leaves,  probably  caused  by  growing  in  shade.  Some  of  my  speci- 
mens from  Hartshill  Wood,  for  which  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Bloxam, 
and  which  he  called  the  //.  sylvaticns  of  Leighton's  '  Fasciculus,' 
are  very  nearly  the  typical  R.  vnicromdatus ;  whilst  Mr.  Lees's 
specimens,  to  which  the  same  name  is  quoted,  are  very  nearly  the 
same  as  those  called  R.  festimis  by  Warren,  and  approach  those 
published  as  R.  festivus  by  Wirtgen. 

On  the  whole,  my  impression  is  that  we  are  fully  justified  in 
placing  the  British  R.  festivus  under  R.  mucronidatus. 

7.  E.  EUBicoLOR,  Rlux.  This  is  placed  as  synonymous  witli  R. 
Sprengclii  in  the  '  Student's  Flora.'  Before  doing  so,  I  presume 
that  Mr.  Baker  had  seen  better  specimens  of  it  than  the  flowering 
shoot  which  alone  I  find  in  my  copy  of  Mr.  Bloxam's  recently- 
issued  '  Set.'  Genevier  (1.  c,  196)  appears  to  have  seen  only  very 
imperfect  specimens.  He  places  it  close  to  our  R.  Spreiujdii,  which 
he  combines  with  R.  nemochatis,  Miill.     I  have  not  seen  the  barren 
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stem  of  Mr.  Bloxam's  plant,  but  think  that  the  R.  erubescens,  Wirtg. 
may  be  the  same ;  for  our  plant  seems  to  accord  with  no.  92  of  his 
collection  (ed.  1),  although  not  with  no.  32  of  his  Ed.  2.  Yet 
these  numbers  are  considered  as  belonging  to  the  same  species 
both  by  Wirtgen  and  Focke.  I  find  it  quite  impossible  to  form  a 
satisfactory  opinion  of  the  plant  without  seeing  better  specimens 
from  Atherstone.  A  specimen  gathered  by  Mr.  Bagnall  at  Man- 
cetter,  in  Warwickshire,  is  not  sufficient  for  determining  the  true 
place  of  the  plant, — indeed  is  hardly  the  same  as  that  of  Bloxam, 
but  rather  one  of  the  Koehleriani,  although  gathered  at  the  "  exact 
spot  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Bloxam." 

(To  be  continued. ) 
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By  E.  M.  Holmes,  F.  L.S. 

(Continued  from  p.  54*). 

Lichens. 
Fam.  Collemacei. 

The  Collemacei  present  few  good  distinctive  characters,  and 
many  of  them  appear  to  have  such  numerous  forms,  that  great 
difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  identifying  the  specimens  col- 
lected. 

In  compiling  this  portion  of  the  Lichens  it  has  been  deemed 
advisable  to  foUow  the  arrangement  of  the  Rev.  -J.  M.  Crombie,+ 
who  has  paid  more  attention  to  this  group,  perhaps,  than  any 
hving  British  botanist. 

Several  species  beside  those  here  enumerated  may  be  expected 
to  occur  in  Kent,  especially  in  damp  chalk-pits  or  on  sand-hills 
near  the  sea,  or  on  the  greensand  rocks  ;  among  these  may  be 
mentioned  Leptogiiim  palmatitm,  which  is  usually  found  amongst 
grass,  on  shelly  sand  near  the  sea,  and  sometimes  in  hedgebanks 
or  by  roadsides  in  hilly  districts  ;  L.  tremelloides,  in  damp  lanes 
near  the  sea,  easily  recognised  by  its  thin  textui-e  and  leaden  colour 
when  dry ;  Collema  ayijregatum,  on  old  trees ;  C  melanum  and 
C.  chalazanum,  on  mossy  limestone  walls ;  and  C.  aiiricidatum,  in 
chalk-pits  or  on  mud-capped  walls,  on  a  limestone  soil.  The  Xosto- 
chinea:  should  perhaps  be  classed  with  these  Lichens,  since  they 
are  probably  only  phases  in  the  life-history  of  various  species  of 
Colleina  and  Leptvijium.  Until,  however,  they  have  all  been  iden- 
tified with  different  species  of  these  genera,  as  A'.  iesicarium\  and 

*  On  p.  44 1  omitted  to  state  that  the  directions  given  tbr  examining  Hepaticce 
are  quotes  1  from  Carrington's  'Irish  Cryptogams,'  as  was  also  Dr.  Gottsche's 
statement  concerning  J.  ventricosa  on  p.  5^. 

+  '  Joum.  Bot.,'  1874,  pp.  330— 3:J7. 

I  '  Botauische  Zeitung,'  1655,  p.  1. 
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jV.  commune*  have  been  with, CoUema  pidposuin,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  treat  them  as  Algae. 

Tribe — ColLemei. 

CoLLEMOPSis  ScH^RERii,  Mass.    Pyrenojjsis  Schcererii,  Mass.  (Leigh- 
ton  Lichen  Flora.) 
On  detached  pieces  of  chalk  in  shaded  damp  places  ;  probably 

not  unfrequent. 
Boxley  Hill,  near  Maidstone ;  on  stones  m  a  chalk-quarry  near 
Kemshig. 

C,  DiFFUNDENS,  Ni/L   Pyrenopsis  difundens,  Nyl.  (Leighton  Lich.  Fl.) 

On  greensand  rocks  ;  rare. 

Maidstone  ;  Adm.iral  Jones,  1865. 

Unfortunately  the  specimen  collected  by  Admiral  Jones  is  not 
in  this  country,  so  that  a  more  exact  locality  cannot  be  given. 
It  is,  however,  likely  to  occur  m  Fant  Woods  near  Maidstone, 
although  I  have  hitherto  been  unable  to  detect  it  here. 

[Collemopsis  Flotowiana,  Hepp.,  should  be  looked  for  in  Kent. 
In  Surrey  it  occurs  together  with  C.  Schcererii,  from  which  it  may 
be  known  by  its  redder  and  more  distinct  apothecia.] 

COLLEMA    FURVUM,    Ach. 

On  hmestone  waUs  ;  rare. 

On  a  bridge  between  Staplehurst  and  Boughton  Monchelsea, 
sparingly,  and  without  apothecia  ;    on  walls  near  Lympne. 

C.  PULPOSUM,    Ach. 

On  damp  clayey  banks  ;  common. 

Tunbridge  Wells,  Mr.  Borrer ;  Leiyhton  Lich.  Fl.     Near  Keston 
Common  ;    Wrotham ;     Wye  ;     Folkestone  ;     Sandwich  ; 
Shoreham. 
Var.  C.  ceranoides,  Bonder.    On  chalky  banks. 

On  a  chalky  bank  near  High  Elms,   Chelsfield.     The  plant 

gathered  in  this  locality  occmxed  m  small  isolated  compact 

tufts,  and  corresponded  exactly  with  a  specimen  given  to 

me  by  Dr.  Kalfs,  to  whom  it  was  sent  by  Mr.  BoiTer. 

It  may  be  here  remarked  that  I  have  more  than  once  fomid 

near  Shoreham  a  specimen  of  this  species  in  which  half  the  thallus 

had  the  firm  consistency  of  the  (.'ullema,  and  the  other  half  the 

gelatuious  character  and  shape  of  Nostoc  commune. 

C.  LIMOSUM,   Ach. 

On  damp  ground  in  quarries  and  amongst  gi-ass ;  not  common. 
On  a  grassy  spot  by  the  roadside  near  Chelsfield. 
Appears  to  be  only  a  state  of  C\  pidposum,  with  the  thallus 
scarcely  developed. 

C.  CRISPUM,    Ach. 

On  walls  in  damp  shady  lanes  ;  frequent. 
Abundant  near  Westerham  ;   Chelsfield. 


*  '  £ull«tiu  dd  la  Societe  deu  Scienc«H  Naturelltis  St.  Petersburg,'  vul.  xii. 
p.  41U. 
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C.  CHEEOEUM,    Ach. 

On  -walls  and  limestone  banks,  frequent. 

Pestling ;  Maidstone ;  Wrotlmui ;  Boughton  Monchelsea ;  Seven- 
oaks  ;  Brastead. 
Appears  to  me  to  be  only  a  variety  of  C.  critpum,  Ach. 

C.  NIGRESCENS,    Ach. 

On  exposed  trunks  of  trees  in  damp  places. 
On  a  willow  tree  near  Penshurst ;  Beechborougk,  abundantly ; 
with  apothecia,  near  Halstead. 

C.  BIATORINUM,    Xyl. 

On  mud-capped  walls  and  on  rubble-heaps  in  chalk-pits. 
Maidstone ;  Admiral  Jones,  1866.      In  a  small  chalk-pit  near 

Selling. 
Easily  recognised  by  its  granular  minute  thallus,  usually  of  a 
brownish  colour,  and  biatoriue  apothecia. 

Leptogium  cretacettm,  Sm. 

On  chalk-stones  in  damp  places,  amongst  bushes  ;  rare. 

On  the  Underchfif  near  Folkestone,  abundantly,  Dec.  1876. 

The  best  guide  to  this  species  is  the  rosulate  thallus  and  the 
cells  containing  generally  simple  granula  gonima,  furnished  with 
one  or  rarely  two  nucleola.  L.  subtile  has  usually  two  or  more 
granula  gonima  in  each  cell. 

L,  lacerum,  Ach.     CoUema  lacerum.  (Jenner  Fl.  Tunbr.) 
Amongst  moss  on  damp  banks  ;  not  unh-equent. 
Hungershall  Rocks  ;  Jenner  Fl.  Tunbr.     Eynesford  ;  Wrotham  ; 

Ightham  ;  Folkestone. 
L.  SUBTILE,  Schrad.     CoUema  subtiU.  (Jenner  Fl.  Tunbr.) 

On  damp  earth  on  grassy  banks  in  shady  lanes.     Winter  and 

early  spring. 
In  the  lane  leading  from  Rusthall  Common  to  the  High  Rocks ; 

Jenner  Fl.  Tunbr.     Near  Halstead  ;  between  HaiUow  and 

Dunk's  Green ;  Hythe. 

L.  sixtjatum  (Htids). 

On  damp,  chalky,  or  limestone  soil  amongst  mosses  ;  frequent. 

Wye  :  between  Deal  and  Sandwich,  with  abundant  apothecia. 

A  form  of  this  plant,  approaching  to  L.  pabnatum,  Huds., 
occurs  near  Sandwich,  on  the  sand-hills. 

L.  fragrans  [Sm.) 

On  the  thick  bark  of  old  trees ;  rare. 

Kent,  Mr.  Borrer ;  Leicfhton  Lich.  Fl. 

A  specimen  received  from  Rev.  A.  Bloxam,  gathered  on  trees 
near  Folkestone,  and  labelled  Collema  micmphyllum ,  appears  refer- 
able to  this  species. 

L.  plicatile,  Cromb.     Collema  plicatile,  Ach.  (Leighton  Lich.  Fl.) 
On  limestone  walls,  not  mifrequent ;  the  apothecia  rather  rare. 
On    a  wall    near    Boxley   Hill,    Maidstone,    with    apothecia  ; 

Boughton  Monchelsea  ;    near  Fant  Woods  and  Barmiug, 

near  Maidstone. 
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A  very  well-marked  species.      Easily  known  from  C.  pulposum, 
when  moist,  by  the  difficulty  of  removing  a  perfect  tuft,  as  it 
breaks  up  into  a  number  of  pieces  ;    when  dry  its  angular  lobes 
and  reticulated  surface  serve  to  distinguish  it. 
L.  TUEGIDUM  (Ach.) 

On  old  mossy  walls,  and  in  chalk-quarries ;  frequent. 

Walls  near  Maidstone  ;  Wrotham  ;  Westerham  ;  Postling  ; 
Newington,  near  Sandgate,  sparingly. 

A  form  of  this  plant,  like  CoUeina  conferUim,  with  closely- 
packed  apothecia,  occui's  on  a  flint  wall  between  Chelsfield  and 
Down. 

L.  ScHEADERi  (Bernh.) 

On  mud-capped  limestone  walls,  amongst  mosses,  and  on  rubble- 
heaps  in  chalk-quarries ;  frequent.    The  apothecia  are  rare. 

Near  Chelsfield ;  Wrotham ;  Shoreham  ;  Folkestone  ;  near 
Otford,  with  a  few  apothecia  (January.) 

In  the  sterile  state  this  may  be  known  from  L.  turgidum  by  the 
thalline  lobes  being  dilated  upwards  so  as  to  be  somewhat  wedge- 
shaped  in  outhne,  and  when  fertile  by  the  apothecia  being  lateral 
instead  of  terminal,  as  in  L.  turgidum. 

L.  MicROSCOPicuM,  Nyl. 

On  chalk  stones  or  greensand  rocks ;  rather  rare. 

Fant  Woods,  near  Maidstone ;  sterile. 

Differs  from  L.  cretacewn  in  its  more  erect  habit  and  denser 
mode  of  growth,  and  from  L.  subtile  in  the  lobes  of  the  thallus 
being  more  cylindrical  and  less  broad. 

Pybenidium  actinellum,  Nyl. 

On  chalk ;  very  rare. 

Boxley  Hill ;  Admiral  Jones,  1865. 

I  have  repeatedly  searched  this  locality  in  vain  for  this  Lichen. 
Admiral  Jones'  specimen  in  the  British  Museum  has  no  apothecia 
upon  it. 

(To  he  continued.) 
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Chara  connivens,  "  Salzm,"  A.  Braun. —  There  is  a  plant  in 
the  Kew  Herbarium,  labelled  "  in  fresh  water  ditches  at  Stokes 
Bay,  Gosport,  Kev.  W.  S.  Bayton,  1828,"  which  apparently 
belongs  to  this  species  ;  the  specimen  being  small  and  imperfect, 
renders  it  difficult  to  determine  satisfactorily.  It  closely  resembles 
one  of  Kralik's  Tunisian  specimens  (no.  844  bis),  and,  like  it, 
differs  from  the  typical  form,  in  having  rather  shorter  nucules 
and  slightly  longer  bracts.  This  species  sliould  be  looked  for  in 
the  southern  counties.  It  may  be  roughly  distinguished  from 
C.fragifera,  its  nearest  ally,  by  its  incurved  branchlets  and  brittle 
character ;  from  C.  aspera  and  C.  galioides,  by  the  total  absence  of 
spines  ;  and  from  C.fragilis,  by  being  dioecious. — H.  &  J.  Groves. 
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Rosa  sepittm,  Thuill. — As  the  recorded  occurreuce  of  this 
species  in  SuiToy  rests  on  a  single  bush  found  by  Mr.  Baker  at 
Hindhead,  I  think  it  may  be  worth  while  to  state  that  I  found  it  in 
large  quantity  on  the  Hog's  Back,  near  Puttenham,  last  autumn. — 
H.  Gbo\'es. 


Notices  of  Boofts  antr  f^cmotrs. 


DU  Schutzmittel  der  Pjiamen  yegen  Thiere  uud  Wetterunyunst  uml  die 
Fraye  com  sahfreien  Vrm^er.  (The  means  by  which  plants  are 
protected  against  animals  and  unfavom*able  weather,  and  the 
question  of  the  primitive  freshwater  sea.)  Von  Otto  Kuntze. 
Leipzig,  Arthui-  Fehx.     1877. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  botanical  traveller,  differing  from  each 
other  as  much  as  it  is  possible  to  conceive  :  the  one  kind  consists 
of  those  who  content  themselves  with  amassing  specimens  without 
paying  attention  to  life-history ;  the  other  is  of  a  verj^  different 
complexion,  and  includes  such  men  as  Grifl&th,  Robert  Brown,  and 
the  author  of  that  charming  book  '  The  Natiu-alist  in  Nicaragua.' 
It  is  an  example  of  the  work  of  a  member  of  the  latter  class  that 
we  now  have  before  us ;  and  though  we  cannot  but  think  that 
some  of  the  views  here  advocated  are  inadmissible,  yet  the  ore 
predominates  greatly  over  the  dross ;  and  the  author  may  be  con- 
gratulated on  having  pushed  on  a  pa<;e  or  two  the  slowly  but 
surely  moving  branch  of  our  science  which  takes  cognisance  of  the 
adaptation  of  means  to  ends. 

In  order  to  give  a  clear  notion  of  the  scope  of  the  work  it  will 
be  most  convenient  to  briefly  run  over  the  principal  cit«d  methods 
of  protection.  From  animals  plants  are  protected  by  possession  of 
nmners  ;  by  close  gi-owth  (thus  effectually  banishing  animals  too 
large  to  force  a  passage) ;  by  growing  under  sheltering  bushes  (this 
apphes  of  course  to  herbs) ;  by  twining  habit ;  by  epiphytic  habit ; 
by  presence  of  spines  and  thorns  (protection  against  gi-azing  birds) ; 
by  all  fonns  of  trichomes  (these,  besides  hindering  browsers,  pre- 
vent crawling  up  of  insects,  &c.) ;  by  production  of  organs  and 
tissues  suitable  to  ant-habitation ;  by  growing  in  water,  and  by 
having  leaves  adapted  to  hold  wat^r  at  their  bases  ;  by  rings  of 
hairs  on  stem,  &c.  (against  crawling  hisects) ;  by  sUppery  waxy 
sm-faces  ;  by  milky  sap  (this,  besides  being  poisonous  to  grazing 
animals,  by  its  exudation  impedes  the  movements  of  small  climbing 
creatm-es) ;  by  presence  of  ethereal  oils  in  all  parts,  including  the 
seed  (drives  away  insects) ;  by  corky  tissues ;  by  possession  of 
leathery  leaves  which  may  be  distasteful  to  grazing  animals  ;  by 
development  of  tubers,  bulbs  and  aUied  structures ;  by  revolution 
of  leaf-margins  and  of  corolla-tips  (renders  climbing  difficult  to 
ants) ;  by  the  absence  of  chlorophyll ;  by  poisonous  or  bitter  prin- 
ciples developed  chiefly  in  seeds,  these  also  being  protected  by 
then-  baldness,  leathery  consistence  and  small  size. 
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Protections  against  unfavourable  weather  are — runners  (which 
support  plants  agamst  overweight  of  snow  in  alpine  and  polar 
regions,  and  by  admitting  of  a  complete  covering  of  snow  are 
enabled  to  resist  the  otherwise  fatal  effects  of  frost) ;  aerial  roots — 
props  against  land-storms  and  dash  of  the  waves ;  gregarious  habit 
lessening  the  force  of  the  wind,  a  result  accomplished  also  by  the 
horizontal  position  of  the  branches,  by  development  of  small  scaly 
leaves,  and  by  possession  of  leafy  crowns,  deep  roots  and  strong  or 
slim  stems  ;  hairy  clothing,  which  protects  agauast  cold,  rain  and 
undue  transpiration,  and  also  intercepts  and  retains  rain  and  dew  ; 
irritability  to  light  or  touch  ;  possession  of  a  waxy  outer  layer  and 
of  a  strong  cuticle  ;  a  thick  sap  which,  owing  to  the  hygroscopic 
property  of  its  solid  constituents,  keeps  the  circulation  active  during 
the  period  of  greatest  sun-heat  and  the  dry  season  ;  ethereal  oils 
which,  gradually  evaporating,  produce  resin,  a  layer  of  which, 
accumulating  on  the  evaporating  surfaces,  lessens  the  amount  of 
transpiration ;  the  thick  sap  of  plants  growing  in  deserts,  where 
the  difference  between  the  temperature  of  day  and  night  is  veiy 
great,  containing  amorphous  substances  which  are  bad  conductors 
of  heat,  protects  them  against  injury  fi'om  the  daily  great  variations 
of  temperature  ;  phyllodes,  and  leaves  occupying  the  position  of 
phyllodes,  being  less  transpirable,  are  adaptations  to  a  dry  climate  ; 
presence  of  corky  tissues  which  protect  against  fit'ost,  &c.  ;  absence 
of  stomata,  which  in  some  cases  prevents  entry  of  thawing  snow  ; 
thickened  roots,  &c.,  which  are  stores  of  nutriment  and  water, 
and  preserve  life  during  times  of  drought ;  besides  the  many 
arangements  by  which  the  reproductive  organs  are  protected  from 
rain,  dew  and  wind. 

The  author  shows  ready  command  of  all  recent  information  on 
vegetable  function,  such  as  the  intoxicating  properties  of  grasses, 
and  the  reciprocal  relations  between  ants  and  their  plant-homes. 
He  is  a  strong  advocate  for  fertilization  by  means  of  dew,  in 
the  case  of  spicatc  grasses  and  of  lowly  small-flowered  herbs, 
such  as  Siujina  and  Iladiola.  He  concludes  that,  as  a  general 
rule,  scented  fruits  fall  and  attract  gnawing  insects,  while  un- 
scented  ones  arc  brightly  colom-ed  and  attractive  to  bu'ds.  His 
view  of  the  origin  of  cleistogamy  agrees  in  some  respects  with 
Mr.  Darwin's,  and  he  remarks  with  regard  to  it  that  wheat  and 
barley  are  cleistogamous  only  in  cold  regions,  and  that  Onjza 
clandestina  is  in  the  same  condition  only  during  cold  summers  :  he 
also  thinks  that  liability  to  have  the  nectar  stolen  without  rcsultmg 
pollination  may  be  a  state  of  things  from  which  cleistogamy  may 
result.  Probably  none  who  have  thought  much  about  the  phylo- 
geny  of  vegetation  will  disagree  with  the  conclusion  that  the 
gramineous  type  is  one  of  degradation,  though  they  may  be  un- 
willing to  subscribe  to  the  view  that  differentiation  of  the  forms 
has  occurred  for  tlie  most  part  in  temperate  regions,  and  that  the 
lowly  grasses  found  in  the  tropics  are  migrants  of  the  glacial 
period.  It  is  worthy  of  mention,  too,  that  this  author  ranges  him- 
self on  the  side  of  those  who  think  that  Gymnosperms  and  Mono- 
cotyledons have  originated  near  to  but  not  from  one  another.    The 
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requii'ements  of  space,  however,  will  uot  allow  us  to  enter  further 
into  the  views  of  special  evolution  here  enunciated.  The  chief 
objection  we  have  to  take  relates  to  the  uncontrolled  way 
in  which  the  author  allows  one  or  two  special  hobbies  to  take 
possession  of  his  iuiagiuatiou.  For  instance,  he  tiies  to  show  that 
the  principal  agent  in  vegetable  ditferentiation  has  been  coohng  of 
the  earth  !  We  are  sorry  to  say,  too,  that  we  think  he  fails 
entirely  to  estabUsh  the  truth  of  his  chief  hobby — the  primitive 
fresh-water  sea ;  primitive,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  sense  here 
adopted.  According  to  this,  the  great-rooted  plants  of  the  coal- 
measui-es  floated  in  a  vast  ocean  of  fresh  water,  the  existence  of 
the  roots  being  cited  as  a  main  proof  of  this  extraordmary  position  ! 
In  spite  of  these  serious  drawbacks,  however,  we  have  a  hearty 
feeling  of  thankfulness  towai'ds  the  author  for  giving  us  this  book. 

S.  M. 


A  few  additions  to  the  list  of  Cleistogamous  plants  have 
recently  been  made.  Asa  Gray  ('  Sdhman's  Joui'nal,'  1878,  j).  71) 
notes  that  Mr.  Prmgle  has  communicated  to  him  that  the  con- 
dition occurs  in  Daliharda  repens,  in  '  Lhuithonia  spicata  and  its 
allies,  and  in  Vilfa  and  other  grasses.'  Closed  flowers  of  (Jollomia 
coicineu  have  been  tigiu-ed  and  described  by  F.  Ludwig  in  '  Bo- 
tanische  Zeitung  '  for  December,  1877. 

The  following  interesting  facts  will  be  found  in  the  2nd  and 
8rd  parts  of  Mr.  Fitzgerald's  'Australian  Orchids,'  the  first 
part  of  which  we  have  ah-eady  noticed.  Spirantlws  australU, 
Ldl.,  ofl:'ers  a  great  contrast  with  .S.  aiitunnialis,  for  in  it  the 
anther  shrinks  back,  leaving  the  persistent  pollinia  exposed.  In 
the  many  flowers  examined,  the  pollinia  were  not  deranged  in  the 
slightest  degree,  and  some  force  even  was  required  to  break  them 
u});  no  trace  of  pollen  was  found  on  the  stigma,  although  abundance 
of  seed  was  set.  The  only  conclusion  is  that  fertilization  takes 
place  by  contact  of  the  edge  (and  possibly  jjart  of  the  inner  side) 
of  the  stigma  with  the  pollinia.  The  same  ciurious  method  of 
fertilization  was  found  to  occur  in  the  case  of  Orthocera.s  strictum. 
It  was  observed  that  a  flower  of  Caladenia  tessellata,  Fitzgerald, 
was  fertihzed  by  an  insect  endeavom-iug  to  escape  from  its  cocoon; 
it  is  ingeniously  suggested  that  perhaps  this  may  often  occiu*,  as 
the  dorsal  sepal  woidd  conveniently  shelter  an  insect  about  to 
imdergo  metamorphosis.  Species  of  Praaophyllutn  show  the  benefit 
derived  from  a  gregarious  habit,  the  solitary  plants  frequently 
having  not  a  flower  fertilized,  the  gregarious  one  being  aU  fertilized. 
We  wish  Mr.  Fitzgerald  would  study  the  vegetative  habit  of  his 
favourites. 

Count  Solms-Laubach  has  printed  in  the  '  Linn*a '  (Bd.  viii, 
heft  1,  February,  1878)  the  monograph  of  Pundanaceie  upon  which 
he  has  been  lor  some 'years  engaged.  He  recognises  but  two 
genera,  Fundanus,  Liun.  f.,  and  Freycinetia,  Gaud.,  the  former 
with  50,  the  latter  with  28  species  fairly  weU  known,  but  each  with 
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a  considerably  long  list  of  indeterminable  names  mainly  from 
Gaudichaud  in  '  Voyage  de  la  Bonite.'  Count  Solms  divides 
Pandamis  into  eight  sections  (types)  by  the  structure  of  the  ovary 
and  male  flowers  ;  he  gives,  when  possible,  full  descriptions  and 
synonymy ;  and  having  had  the  opportunity  of  examining  all  the 
principal  European  herbaria,  he  clears  up  several  pieces  of  con- 
fused synonymy.  In  Fandanns  we  find  six  new  species,  and  in 
Freychietla  no  less  than  nine.  The  paper  was  printed  before  the 
appearance  of  Dr.  I,  B.  Balfour's  account  of  the  Mascarene  species 
in  Baker's  '  Flora  of  Mauritius,'  but  the  author  adds  a  short  sup- 
plementary note,  giving  the  names  of  the  additions  made  in  Dr. 
Balfoiu^'s  monograph. 

The  Bulletin  of  the  Bussey  Institution  (January,  1878)  contains 
the  second  part  of  Prof.  Farlow's  List  of  Fungi  found  near  Boston, 
which  is  followed  by  numerous  critical  notes  on  the  species  and  on 
others  from  vaiious  parts  of  the  United  States. 

The  75th  fascicle  of  the  '  Flora  Brasiliensis  '  was  published  on 
February  1st.  It  contains  the  Hippocrateacece,  by  J.  Peyritsch  ; 
the  MeliacefB,  by  Cas.  DeCandolle ;  and  the  Hederacete,  by  E. 
Marchal.  

Other  New  Books. — A.  Keener,  '  MonographiaPulmonariarum,' 
1878, 13  plates  (Innsbruck,  12s.) — A.  Bras,  '  Catalogue  des  Plantes 
Vasculaires  du  Departement  de  I'Aveyron,'  1877  (Villefranche,  8s.) 
— A.  GuiLLAUD,  '  Kecherches  sur  1' Anatomic  Comparee  et  le  Deve- 
loppement  des  Tissues  de  la  Tige  des  Monocotyledons '  (Paris, 
Masson.) — C.  Grand-Eury,  '  Flore  Carbonifere  du  Departement  de 
la  Loire,'  3  vols.,  1877  (Paris,  Baudi-y.) — A.  G.  Nathorst,  'Beitrage 
zur  Fossileu  Flora  Schwedens,'  6  plates  (Stuttgart,  E.  Koch.) — 
W.  E.  McNab,  '  Botany,  Outlines  of  Morphology  and  Physiology  ' 
(London,  Longmans,  1878,  Is.  6d. ;  '  London  Science  Class-Books.') 
— G.  A.  Lebour,  '  Illustrations  of  Fossil  Plants,  being  an  Autotype 
Keproduction  of  Selected  Drawings  '  (Newcastle-on-Tyne,  1877.) — 
Id.,  '  Catalogue  of  Hutton  Collection  of  Fossil  Plants  (Newcastle 
on-Tyne,  1878.)  

Articles  in  Journals. — February,  1878. 

Tram.  Linn,  Soc.  Lond.  (ser.  2,  i.,  pt.  5.) — Cas.  DeCandolle, 
'  On  the  Geographical  Distribution  of  MeliacecB  '  (tab.  30,  31.) — W. 
A.  Leighton,  'New  British  Lichens'  (tab.  32.) — hi.,  '  New  Ii-ish 
Lichens'  (tab.  33.) — J.  G.  Baker,  '  Keport  on  the  Liliarctc,  Iridacecr,, 
Hi/po.vidaced,  and  H.(emodoracea;  of  Welwitsch's  Angolan  Her- 
barium' (tab.  34-36.) — C.  Knight,  '  Contril)utions  to  the  Licheno- 
graphy  of  New  Zealand  '  (tab.  37,  38.) — M.  T.  Masters,  '  On  some 
points  m  the  Morphology  of  PrimulacecB '  (tab. 39-41). 

Jourv.  Linn.  Soc.  Lond,  (No.  95,  February  27th.) — J.  Ball, 
'  Spicilegium  FlonB  Moroccame  '  (continued,  tab.  21-2G). 

IluU.  Sue.  Hot,  France  (1877,  pt.  2).— C.  Richon,  'On  three  inte- 
resting Fungi'  {Pilacre  poricula,  n.  sp.). — P.  van  Tieghcm,  '  On  tlie 
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development  of  certain  Ascomycetes  '  {Fenicilliunt  and  Gifntnoascus, 
Asperr/iUus  and  Sterujmatocystis).  —  Cauvet,  '  On  Duval- Jouve's  notes 
on  RmcHs.'  —  E.  Andi'e,  'On  two  climbing  Bromeliacea:  from  New 
Grenada'  {Sodiroa,  n.  gen.) — Prillieux,  '  On  the  gi-eeu  colouration  of 
dead  wood,' — Cauvet,  '  On  the  histological  characters  of  certain 
Ipecacuanhas.'  —  C.  Foiurnier,  'On  the  Anindinacea:  of  Mexico' 
[Phragmites  Berlandiai,  n.  sp.,  Calamochloa,  n.gen.) — P.  Duchartre, 
'  On  the  growth  of  Lilium  Xeilgher reuse.'  —  D.  A.  Godron.  '  On  a 
pecidiar  form  of  median  prohfication  in  flowers.' — C.  Flahault,  'On 
the  spur  of  the  tigeUum  in  certain  Dicotyledons.' — P.  Sagot,  '  On  a 
male  Clusia  with  monstrous  female  flowers.'  —  E.  Y.  Lefebre,  '  Ex- 
amination of  Malbranche's  Hiihi  of  Normandy,  with  a  list  of  species 
in  Dep.  of  Seine  Inferieure.' — Comu,  '  New  Saprolegnia.' — E.  Bon- 
net, '  Discovery  of  Lycopodium  Selago  in  Dep.  of  Seine  and  Oise.' — 
Ramond,  '  On  a  summer  flowering  of  the  Ldac'  —  E.  Malinvaud, 
'  New  and  rare  Mints.' — E.  Prilheux,  'Comparative  anatomy  of  the 
tigellum  and  radicle  of  the  beet-root  during  germination.' — G. 
Chastaigut,  'Vegetation  of  Aubin,  Ave\Ton.'  —  J.  Poisson,  'Case 
of  sterility  in  Fragaria  elatior.' — D.  A.  Godi'on,  '  Bot.  Collections 
at  Museum,  Nancy.'  —  D.  Clos,  '  Etjnnological  Notes.' — E.  Malin- 
vaud, '  Mints  with  monstrous  or  anomalous  inflorescence.'  — 
Armand,  'On  Gladiolus  Ouejnni,  Koch.'  —  E.  Bonnet,  'On  the 
genus  Deschamjysia.' —  J.  Poisson,  '  On  the  colouring  matters  of  the 
seed '  (continued). 

Linno'a  (vii.  heft  7). —  H.  Polakowsky,  '  Plantae  Costaricenses 
ann.  1875,  lectae '  (continued).  —  V.  v.  Borbas,  '  Three  species  of 
Arahis  from  Hungaiy.' — I.  Urban,  '  Species  of  Linum  from  Western 
S.  America ' 

(viii.  heft  1).  —  H.  Solms-Laubach,  '  Monographia  Pandana- 
cearimi.' — F.  W.  Klatt,  '  American  species  of  Gnajthalium." 

Bot.  Zeitimg. — Sokus-Laubach,  '  On  Monocotyledonous  embryos 
with  apical  gro\s"ing-point '  (tab.  4). — H.  G.  Reichenbach,  fil.,  '  Ad 
Orchidographiam  Japonicam  Symbolae.'  —  H.  Wydler,  '  Notes  on 
Atiastatica  hierucuntica .'  —  Ahlbm'g,  'A  new  genus  from  Japan 
[Auciih(i:phyllum).' — H.  Weudland,  'Contribution  to  knowledge  of 
Palms  '  {Chrysalidocarpus,  n.  gen.,  Diodosperma,  n.  gen.) 

Flora. — L.  Celakovsky,  '  On  the  moi-phological  significance  of 
the  so-called  spore-shoot  in  CharaceaS  —  Strobl,  '  Flora  of  the 
Nebrodes'  (continued). — H.  G.  Reichenbach,  lil.,  '  Orchidese  Kal- 
breyerianae.'  — C.  Midler,  '  Decas  Muscorum  Indicorum  Novorum.' 
F.  V.  Thuemen,  '  Diagnoses  of  Thuemen's  Mj'otheca  Universalis.' 

Oesterr.  Bot.  Zeitschrift.  —  'G.  v.  Niessl,  '  Species  of  Sporurmia, 
De  Not.'  —  A.  Kemer,  Distribution  of  Himgarian  Plants'  (con- 
tinued).— T.  von  Heldreich,  *  Two  new  plants  fr-om  Ionian  Islands.' 
— F.  Antoine,  'Botany  of  Vienna  Exhibition'  {Allandtia  Potockii, 
n.  gen.  &  sp.,  with  a  plate).'  —  L.  Meuyharth,  '  Melilottis  macro- 
rhizos.' — V.  Borbas,  '  Exciu-sion  to  the  islands  Ai-be  and  VegUa.' 

Magyar  Xovenytani  Lapok. — 0.  Heer,  '  On  the  specific  difference 
between  Popidus  enphratica  and  P.  miitabilis,  Heer.'  —  J.  Kimszt, 
'  Flora  of  the  upper  part  of  the  Neogradiau  Coimtiy.' 
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Hedwif/ia.  —  E.  Vollny,  '  New  marine  AlgSB  '  (with  plate).  — 
E.  Ule,  '  Mycological  Notes  '  (with  plate). 

Bat.  Notiser.  (Feb.  15th).  —  V.  B.  Wittrock,  '  A  comparative, 
biological,  morphological,  and  anatomical  study  of  Linncca  horealis.' 
— S.  0.  Lindberg,  '  On  Grimmm  trichojjhylla,  Grev.' 


PtocttDingjj  of  Soci^ti^s. 


LiNNEAN  Society  of  London. 

Fehruarij  2l ,  1878.— Uv.  W.  Carruthers,  F.R.S. ,  Vice-President, 
in  the  chaii-.  —  Mr.  Thomas  Christy  illustrated  by  diagrams,  and 
made  some  remarks  on,   Mr.  Ossenkep's  system  of  plant-propa- 
gation ;    he  also    exliibited   specimens   of  the  fresh  berry  of  the 
Liberian  Coffee,  recently  imported  and  of  this  year's  crop. —  Mr. 
E.  M.  Hohnes  exhibited  a  remarkable  Oak-gall,    the  produce  of 
Aphilothrix  Sieholdii,  Hart.,  obtained  at  Willesboro'  Leas,  Ashford  : 
he  likewise  laid  before  the  Society  an  example  of  Diibolsia  myopo- 
roides,  R.Br.,  gathered  at  Brisbane  by  Dr.  J.  Bancroft,  and  made 
remarks  on  its  therapeutic  effects.  —  Mr.  Thiselton  Dyer  exhibited 
the  remarkable  inflorescence  and  a  drawing  of  Ptychosperina  rupi- 
cola,  Thwaites,  which  had  flowered  for  the  first  time  in  Europe  at 
Kew.  —  The  following  papers  were  read  : — '  Notes  on  the  Mahwa 
Tree,    Bassia  latifolia,'   by  Mr.  E.  Lockwood.      This   tree   yields 
food,  wine  and  oil  to  the  inhabitants.     It  is  abmidant  in  all  parts 
of  Central  India,  and  at  Monghyr  a  hundred  thousand  may  be  seen 
in  the  plauis  around.     All  manner  of  wild  animals  feed  on  its 
succulent  deciduous  corollas,  and  the  natives  use  them  as  a  whole- 
some food.     An  essential  oil  is  likewise  derived  from  the  fi'uit. 
Each  tree  bears  two  or  three  hundredweights  of  corollas,  the  pro- 
duce of  the  Monghyr  district  alone  yielding  a  hundi'ed  thousand 
tons  or  more.     By  distillation  a  strong- smelling  spu'it  is  obtained. 
The  crop   is  not  only  abundant,   but  never  fails.     Besides  other 
uses,  not  the  least  valuable  are  in  soap-making  and  as  a  fattening 
agent  for  cattle.     The  author  called  special  attention  to  its  merits 
in  cheapness,  unlimited  supply,  certain  yield,  nourishing  quaUties, 
and  in  being  easily  preserved, — all  exceedingly  important,    as  a 
possibly   future    economical   product    of    our   Indian   Emph'e.  — 
'  Synopsis  of  the  Hypo.ridarca;,'  by  Mr.  J.  Gr.  Baker.     Roemer  and 
Schultes'  summary,  published  in  their  '  Systema  '  in  1880,  is  the 
latest  account  of  this  group  of  petaloid  Monocotyledons,  and  at  the 
present  day  not  practically  of  use.     Hence  the  present  revision. 
Of  late  years  a  considerable  number  of  additions  has  been  made, 
principally  from  Natal  and  Tropical  Africa.     They  fomi  a  group  of 
plants   containing   four   genera   and   between    sixty   and   seventy 
species.     They   differ   from  the  AmaryUidaceo-   by  their  tuberous 
root-stocks,   grass-like   or  coriaceous  leaves,   persistent  perianth- 
segments,    liairy  scapes,    and  crustaceous  testa  of  seeds.     Their 
closest  alliance  is   with  the  Vclln.sicn ,    which  nevertheless  have  a 
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shrubby  habit,  absence  of  tuberous  root-stock,  and  embryo  placed 
in  a  different  position  in  the  albumen.  Htjpoxidacea  has  its  head- 
quarters in  the  Cape  Flora,  which  contains  thirty-seven  of  the 
known  sixty-four  species.  There  are  fifteen  species  in  Tropical 
Africa,  of  which  two  are  the  same  as  occur  at  the  Cape,  four 
in  Abyssinia,  foiu-  m  the  Mascarene  Isles,  and  seven  in  Angola. 
Sixty  species  belong  to  the  Old  World  ;  the  remaining  few  ai-e 
American.  In  Europe  they  are  absent,  as  is  the  case  with  Poly- 
nesia, North  and  Central  Asia,  and  extra- tropical  South  America. 
The  author  then  describes  the  geuei-al  chai-acters  of  the  gi'oup,  and 
proceeds  to  genera  and  species  after  the  plan  adopted  in  his  pre- 
vious papers  on  the  Liliacea,  &c. — '  On  the  Schcepjit'ie  and  Cerran- 
tesiea,  distinct  tribes  of  the  Styracea,'  by  John  Miers,  F.R.S.  This 
memoir  presents  a  searching  examination  of  four  genera  of 
very  doubtful  affinity  and  of  imcei-tam  position.  They  have  been 
considered  by  many  botanists  as  belonging  to  the  Olacacea  or  the 
Santalaceu'.  But  they  cannot  be  referred  to  the  former,  because 
their  seeds  are  invested  by  manifest  integimients  ;  and  they  cannot 
belong  to  the  latter,  because  they  possess  a  double  calyx,  and  their 
calyx  and  coroUa  are  not  combuied  into  a  common  perigonium. 
The  genera  m  question  are  placed  by  the  author  in  two  distinct 
tiibes  of  the  Stifracete.  The  Sdui'pfiea  consist  of  eight  species  of 
Sihcepfia,  all  of  American  origin,  and  of  four  species  of  Schiepjiopsu, 
all  natives  of  Asia.  The  Cenantesiete ,  all  from  South  America, 
consist  of  three  species  of  Cervantesia  and  two  of  lodinia.  These 
are  explained  by  analytical  details,  accompanied  by  drawings  from 
nature.  —  The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  Fellows  of  the 
Society  : — Dr.  H.  F.  Hance,  of  Whampoa,  China  ;  Edward  MUner, 
Esq.,  New  Cavendish  Street ;  Dr.  George  Shearer,  of  Liverpool ; 
and  the  Rev.  Robert  Boog  Watson,  of  Edinburgh. 


Botanical  Nctus. 


We  regret  the  loss  of  Sulpiz  Kurz,  the  Curator  of  the  Calcutta 
herbarium.  His  death,  at  the  age  of  only  foity-four,  took  place  at 
Pulo-Penang,  Straits  of  Malacca,  on  January  15th,  whither  he  had 
gone  on  a  botanical  expedition.  Mr.  Kurz  was  a  native  of  Munich, 
and  a  pupil  of  Von  Martins ;  but  left  Em-ope  when  a  yoimg  man,  and 
spent  some  years  in  Java,  being  employed  in  the  botanic  garden 
and  herbarium  at  Buitenzorg.  There  the  late  Dr.  T.  Anderson 
found  him.  He  came  to  the  herbarium  at  Calcutta  in  1864,  and 
has  held  the  post  of  Ciu-ator  with  gi-eat  advantage  to  Indian  botany. 
Mr.  Kurz  was  a  man  of  restless  energy,  and  probably  fell  a  \'ictim 
to  his  disregard  of  the  precautions  necessaiy  to  explorations  in 
tropical  cUmates.  He  possessed  a  verj'  extensive  practical  acquaint- 
ance -with  the  Indian  and  Malayan  floras ;  explored  as  a  botanist 
parts  of  Burmah  and  Pegu,  and  published  the  results  of  his  inves- 
tigations in  special  reports  to  Government  and  in  the  '  Journal  of 
the  Asiatic  Societv  of  Bengal.'     In  1869  he  visited  the  Andaman 
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Islands,  of  which  the  vegetation  was  nearly  unknown ;  but  his 
visit,  from  severe  illness,  lasted  but  three  months.  With  charac- 
teristic promptitude,  a  report  on  the  results  of  the  expedition  was 
prmted  early  in  1870.  M.  Kurz  has  been  a  frequent  contributor 
to  this  Journal,  his  most  important  communications  being  a 
valuable  monograph  of  the  Indian  Pandanacece  in  the  volume  for 
1867,  and  an  account  of  the  Flora  of  the  Nicobar  Islands  in  1875. 

The  death,  on  January  6th,  is  recorded  of  Joachim  J.  Monteiro, 
who,  during  his  residence  of  eighteen  years  in  Angola  as  a  mining 
geologist,  contributed  considerably  to  the  knowledge  of  its  flora  by 
collecting  and  sending  home  specimens  both  living  and  dried ; 
amongst  others,  some  of  the  first  specimens  of  WelwitscJda  received 
in  England.  He  returned  home  a  few  years  since,  and  in  1875 
published  a  volume  on  '  Angola  and  the  Eiver  Congo.'  The  following 
year  he  went  out  to  the  eastern  side  of  the  African  continent,  Delagoa 
Bay,  and  it  was  here,  at  Lourenzo  Marques,  that  he  died. 

Michel  Charles  Durieu  de  Maisonneuve,  died  at  Bordeaux, 
on  February  20,  aged  82.  His  work  in  the  floras  of  Algeria  and  of 
Western  France  was  very  accurate  and  valuable. 

The  Botanic  Gardens  at  Kew  have  hitherto  been  closed  to  the 
pubhc  till  1  p.m.  This  is  found  so  troublesome  by  those  chiefly 
interested  that  an  effort  is  now  being  made  by  horticulturists  and 
other  semi-scientific  people  with  little  leisure  to  obtain  an  earlier 
hour  of  admittance.  Up  to  the  present,  however,  this  has  been 
refused,  the  chief  reason  given  being  that  it  would  seriously 
interfere  with  the  strictly  scientific  work  of  the  garden,  which  is 
carried  on  during  the  morning.  Such  is,  at  all  events,  the  ground 
taken  in  a  memorial  sent  round  for  the  signature  of  botanists, 
emanating  from  two  well-known  lecturers,  and  advocating  the 
continuance  of  the  existing  regulation.  If  such  a  result  were  hkely 
to  follow  the  public  opening  of  the  gardens  in  the  morning,  it 
would  be  in  our  opinion  a  sufficient  reason  for  refusing  to  make 
the  change  ;  but  we  are  convinced  that  the  danger  is  wholly  in 
api)rehension.  Besides  the  officials  themselves,  we  beheve  we  are 
not  wrong  in  saying  that  the  number  of  persons  engaged  in  any 
definite  scientific  work  in  the  gardens  at  Kew  (we  do  not  speak,  of 
course,  of  the  herbarium)  is  exceedingly  small.  Into  the  causes 
of  this  it  is  not  necessary  to  enter,  but  it  is  obviously  undesirable 
that  everybody  else  should  suffer  in  order  that  half-a-dozen  artists 
and  experimenters  in  fertilization  may  be  undisturbed.  What 
more  easy  than  to  rail  off  any  spot  (it  is  not  asked  to  have  the 
houses  open)  where  special  work  is  going  on  ?  Besides,  tliere  is 
the  new  Jodrell  Laboratory  in  the  gardens,  built  expressly  for  the 
use  of  the  very  persons  in  whose  interests  it  is  sought  to  continue 
to  keep  tlie  whole  of  the  gardens  closed  till  the  afternoon.  Wishing, 
as  every  botanist  must  do,  to  see  the  utility  of  the  magnificent  gardens 
at  Kew  increased,  we  cannot  but  think  that  tlieir  early  opening  is 
much  to  be  desired  on  behalf  of  a  large  class  of  deserving  persons  not 
likely  to  abuse  the  privilege ;  we  also  hope  to  hear  of  scientific  work 
of  an  experimental  kind  done  in  the  new  Laboratory. 


€)ngiual  .Utticlcs. 
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Pars  secunda. 

(Tab.  196). 

Species  sequentes  rarioies  iii  Japonia   anno  pnecedenti  legit 
cl.  Bisset.     Accecluutiu-  loci  uecnon  menses  colligendi. 

Ranunculus  Zuccarinii,  Miq.     Tokio  (Yedo),  Apr. 

Isopi/rum  dicarptm,  Miq.     Oyama,  Apr. 

Barharea  ndyaris,  Br.     Nikko,  Maj. 

Cardamine  sylratica,  Link.,  car.  E^yeliana.  (Foiina  vera!). 
Nikko,  Maj. 

Krascheninikowia  heterojihjjlhi,  Miq.     Nikko,  Maj. 

K.  heterantha,  Maxim,  (ex  descr.)     Nikko,  Maj. 

Pmnus  suhhirtella,  Miq.     Nikko,  Maj. 

Pyrus  Aria,  Elu*.,  car.  Kiiiiiai'nemi.H,     Nikko,  Maj.? 

Deutzia  parvijiora,  Bge.     Oyama,  Apr. 

liibes  alpimun,  h.,  car.  japonicum.     Nikko,  Maj. 

Diervilla  Middendorriana,  Trant.  &  Mey.,  car.  Ma.civwiriczii,  Nob. 
Calyce  manifeste  spatbacea,  corollfe  tubo  elongato  gracili,  &c. 
Nikko,  Maj. 

Viburnum  pJdehotrichum ,  S.  &  Z.     Nikko,  Maj. 

Lonicera  ctcrulea,  L.     Nikko,  Maj.     Oct.,  Det.  cl.  Maximowicz. 

Rhododendron  Alhrechti,  Maxim.     Nikko,  Maj. 

R.  iiuiiiquefolium,  Biss.  &  S.  Moore.     Nikko,  Maj. 

R.  Metternichii,  S.  &  Z.     Nikko,  Maj. 

Owphalodes  Kraincri,  Fr.  &  Sav.  Tokujiro,  Maj.  (Ex  icon,  in 
'  So  Mokou.') 

Xepeta  urticafolia  [Dracocephalum,  Miq.)  Nikko,  Maj.  (Ex 
icon,  in  '  So  Mokou. 'j 

Polygonum  sufidtum,  Maxim.     Nikko,  Maj. 

Rumex  japonicum,  Meissn.     Yokobama,  Apr. 

Asarum  Blumei,  Ducbt.     Oyama,  Apr. 

A.  caulescens,  Maxim.     Oyama,  Apr  ;  Nikko,  Maj. 

Lindera  meuibranacea,  Maxim.     Nikko,  Maj. 

Betula  alba,   L.     Nikko,  Maj. 

Elatostemma  involiicratitm ,  Fr.  &  Sav.  Nikko,  Maj.  (Ex  icon, 
in  '  So  Mokou.') 

(Jypripedium  debile,  Rcbb.  f.  (C.  cardiophylluw ,  Fr.  &  Sav.) 
Nikko,  Maj. 

Kruhsea  Tilinyii,  Regel.     Nikko,  Maj. 

Bambusa  tesseUata,  Munro.  [B.  reticulata,  car.  iiiacrophylla, 
N.  s.   VOL.  7.      [May,  1878.]  s 
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Eupr.  An  B.  senanensis,  Fr.  &  Sav.  ?  Arundinaria  Jatrilensis, 
Kupr.)     Nikko,  Maj.     Det.  cl.  Mixiiro. 

Carex  curvicollis,  Fr.  &  Sav.     Oyama,  Apr.     Det.  cl.  Franchet. 

C.  ontakmsis,  Fr.  &  Sav.     Nikko,  Maj.     Det.  cl.  Franchet. 

Woodsia  matiehurieme,  Hook.     Nikko,  Maj.     Det.  cl.  Baker. 

[Erratum. — In  the  former  list  of  Mr.  Bisset's  collection  (Journ. 
Bot.  1877,  p.  297)  I  mentioned  the  occurrence  of  Amaranthm  Bli- 
twn,  L.,  remarking  that  this  species  had  not  hitherto  been  found 
in  Japan.  At  M.  Franchet's  instance  I  have  re-examined  the 
specimen,  which  I  now  find  belongs,  in  all  probability,  to  the 
widely-dispersed  Euxolus  viridis,  Moq.] 


Thalictrum  (EuthaUctrum  microsejHila)  Foetunei,  sp.  nov.  — 
T.  foliis  triternatis  superioribus  biternatis  petiolo  basi  stipulis 
parvis  more  T.  orientalis,  Boiss.  vaginato,  segmentis  rotundatis 
basi  truncatis  vel  cuneato-ovatis  trifidis  vel  subtrilobis  lobis  obtusis 
subintegris,  panicula  racemiformi,  sepahs  ovatis  acutiuscuHs  fila- 
mentis  dilatatis  brevioribus,  caiT^ellis  3-6. 

Hab. — E  Ningpo  Smensium  habuit  C.  W.  Everard;  Foi'tune, 
no.  28  !  absque  loci  indicatione. 

Habitus  et  folia  T.  orientalis,  Boiss.  Sepala  0-3  cm.  long. 
Stamina  0-4  cm.  long. ;  filamenta  obscure  transversim  corrugata. 
Species  cum  T.  oricntali,  Boiss.,  et  T.  iaopyroidi,  C.  A.  Mey.,  melius 
comparanda.  Ab  ilia  discrepat  sepalis  filamentis  dilatatis  bre- 
vioribus, ab  hac  foliolorum  forma  magnitudine  et  ambitu. 

CAEDAJNnNE  BRACTEATA,  sp.  710V. —  Glabra,  cau-  libus  debilibus 
ascendentibus  sparsim  foliosis,  foliis  radicalibus  longe  petiolatis 
reniformi-cordatis  emarginatis  apiculatis  undulatis  vel  fere  obscure 
lobatis,  foliis  caulinis  brevius  petiolatis  cordatis  obtusis  obscure 
3-lobatis  nunc  incisis,  bracteis  foliis  caulinis  sunilibus  superioribus 
minoribus,  floribus  solitariis  axillaribus,  pedunoulis  tenuibus  de- 
mum  recurvis,  siliqua  pro  genere  brevi,  apice  angustata  seminibus 
uniseriatis. — Csylcatica,  Link.,  var.  Regeliana,  '  So  Mokou,'  fol.  12, 
t.  11,  sub  nom.  Yuri-Wasabi,  non  Miq. 

Hah. — Ad  Oyama  in  Japonia  legit  J.  Bisset. 

Folia  r  adicalia  ad  2*6  cm.  lat.  et  2-0  cm.  long.  ;  caulina  ad 
1.2  cm.  long.  Bracteffi  inferiores  foliis  caulinis  aequimagnis.  Pe- 
dunculi  0-4  cm.  long.  Species  insignis  ob  flores  bracteatos  primo 
intuitu  coguoscenda.  A  C.  sylratica,  rar.  lUyeliana,  insignitcr  dififert 
multis  notis  e.  g.  foliis,  floribus  bracteatis,  siliqua  brevi,  habitu. 
Quoad  fructum  brevem  confer  C.  parado.cam,  Hance,  e  China. 

Cakdamine  cheudonioides,  sp.  nov.  —  Erecta,  pedaHs,  pilosula, 
foliis  2-3  jugim  pinnatis  foliolis  sparsis  vix  oppositis  petio- 
lulatis  ovatis  rotundatisve  incisis  terminali  majorc,  corymbia 
brevibus  interdum  quasiumbeUatis  paucifloris,  floribus  motliocris 
peduucuhs  brevioribus,  sepalis  oblongis  acutiusculis  dorso  pUo- 
sulis  quam  pctalis  vix  dimidio  brevioribus,  staminibus  jiorfectis 
4  ajqualibus  brevioribus  ad  staminodia  mmuta  viridia  reductis, 
capsida  immatma  linearis  obtusa  pilosula. 

Hah. — Viget  ad  Nikko  ditione  japonica  unde  misit  cl.  Bisset. 
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Caulis  primarius  2'5  cm.  long.,  infra  radices  mrdtas  tenues 
emittens.  Folia  ad  10  cm.  long.,  juniora  vero  multo  breviora  : 
folio  la  lateralia  0-7-l"o  cm.  long.,  petiolulis  laminam  ffiquantibus 
vel  ea  brevioribus  vel  raro  omnino  deficientibus.  SepaJa  8  cm. 
long.  Petala  fi-agilia,  alba.  Capsula  immatura  I'o  cm.  long. 
Speoies  ob  multas  notas  valde  singularis. 

Thermopsis  cmNENsis,  Bmth.  MSS.  —  T.  caule  erecto  ramose 
villosulo  demum  glabro,  folioHs  sessilibus  obovatis  vel  oblongo- 
obovatis  apiculatis  glabris,  stipulis  lanceolatis  glabris,  racemis 
terminalibus  plurifloris,  bracteis  simplicibus  pedicello  brevioribus 
vel  ei  snbffiqualibus  raro  paullo  bre\-ioribus,  calycis  labio  superiore 
bifido  segmentis  rotimdatis  lobis  inferioribus  lanceolatis,  carina 
alls  parum  minore,  ovario  subsessOi,  legumine  (hand  mature) 
lineari-acuto,  recto,  villoso. 

Hal. — Crescit  in  China,  Fortune,  A.  54  !  Shanghai,  Maiiujay. 
Ningpo,  C.  W.  Kierard.     In  Ins.  Loo  Choe  legit  C.  Wright,  no,  67  ! 

Prope  2-pedalis.  Fohola  usque  ad  4-3  cm.  long,  et  1-8  cm.  lat. : 
stipulae  ad  3-5  cm.  long.,  petioles  interdum  superantes.  Bracteae 
ovate-lanceolatae,  vUlosulae.  Calyx  circiter  0*8  cm.  long.,  villo- 
sulus.  Carina  (ungue  iucluso)  2-3  cm.  long.  Legumen  immatu- 
rum  ad  3-5  cm.  long. 

A  T.fabacea,  DC,  cui  sat  similis  discrepat  precipue  floribus 
minoribus  et  stipuhs  augustioribus. 

Indigofera  (Eidndujofera,  Pinnata)  Wyn'bergensis,  sp.  nov. — 
Fruticosa,  stricta,  caule  tereti  ramoso  deinde  obscure  pminoso, 
ramuhs  erectis  tenuibus  primo  patenti-pubescentibus,  foliis  sub- 
sessihbus  apicem  versus  caulis  ramulorumque.  congestis  2-jugis, 
fohoUs  suberectis  subsessilibus  lineari-oblougis  apiculatis  sub- 
coriaceis  appresse  strigoso-pubescentibus  0-5-l'7  cm.  long.,  racemis 
asceudentibiis  longe  pedunculatis  multifloris,  floribus  parvis,  calycis 
strigoso-pubescentis  lobis  subsquahbus  subulatis  tube  longioribus, 
vexillo  ovate  sessdi,  petalis  sericeis  calycem  vix  superantibus,  ovario 
sessLli,,pluries-evulate,  legumine  tereti  recto  acuminate  glabro. 

Hab. — In  sole  areneso  iu  fmticetis  prope  Wynberg  Air.  Aust. 
legit  H.  Bolus  (no.  2774  !). 

Species  ad  I.  Dregeanam  prexime  accedit,  sed  caule  ramoso, 
foliis  2-jugis,  foHohs  minoribus  haud  canescentibus,  floribus  legu- 
minibusque  multo  minoribus  primo  intuitu  distinctissima.  Caulis 
45  cm.  alt,  infra  nude  :  ramulis  iudivisis  4-0-9'0  cm.  long.  Fo- 
Uolemm  rachis  0-2  cm.  long.  Peduuculi  rigidi,  fere  glabri, 
3"o-6-0  cm.  long.  Kacemi  breves.  PediceUi  0-2  cm.  long.,  sub 
fructu  duplo  longieres.  Flores  cu-citer  0-3  cm.  long.  Calycis  lebi 
tenues.     Legumine  1-5  cm.  long.,  0-15  cm.  lat. 

Ehynchosia  [I  Orthndanxim)  cuvorum,  sp.  nov.  —  Erecta,  suf- 
fruticosa,  hirsutula,  foliis  mamfeste  petiolatis,  foHolis  evate-lanceo- 
latis  subtus  couspicue  nervosis,  stipulis  pro  sectione  magnis  ob- 
lengis  acumiuatis  reflexjs  membranaceis,  racemis  foliis  brevioribus 
paucifloris,  calycis  lobis  oblougis  acutis  iuaequahbus  inferiore 
longiore  et  cariuam  leviter  superante  superioribus  latioribus  tube 
longioribus  vix  basi  connatis,  vexillo  ovate  carinse  amplffi  sequi- 
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longo,  stylo  leviter  incrassato,  legumine  oblongo  basi  angustato 
villoso  2-spermo. 

Hah. — In  clivis  montosis  prope  '  Pilgrim's  Rest  Gold  Fields', 
Afr.  Aust.  subtrop.  legit  J.  H.  McLea  (Herb.  Bolus,  no.  8033  !). 

Foliola  4-0-5'0  cm.  long.,  2-0-2-5  cm.  lat.,  supra  inconspicue 
bullata.  Stipulae  projje  1  cm.  long.,  intus  glabrae.  Calycis  tubus 
0-6  cm.  long.,  lobus  inferior  1-1  cm.  long.  Vexillum  vix  1-5  cm. 
long.  Legumen  1-5  cm.  long.  Semiua  subreniformia,  vix  stro- 
phiolata.  Species  ab  affinibus  sectionis  Orthodani  obvestitum  et 
foliolorum  formam  et  Acres  magnos  praeter  alias  notas  facile 
distinguenda. 

SwARTZiA  (Series  Tounatccc)  amazonica,  sp.  nov. —  S.  foliis  2-3- 
(interdum  4  ?-)  jugis,  foliolis  oblongo-ovatis  obtusis  basi  leviter 
cuneatis  supra  nitentibus  subtus  pallidioribus  prominule  nervosis 
furfuraceis  demum  glabris,  racemis  lateralibus  infra  folia  ortis 
plurifioris,  sepalis  extus  tomentosis  intus  sublaevibus,  petalo  nullo, 
antheris  subuniformibus,  ovario  oblongo-falcato  villoso,  stylo  uu- 
cinato-inflexo  quam  in  S.  sericeo  parum  longiore. 

Ha}). — Crescit  ad  Tonantins  in  Brasilia  ubi  legit  J.  W.  H.  Traill 
(no.  163  !). 

'  Arbor  40-50  ped.  alt.'  Eamuli  teretes,  cinerei.  Petiolus  com- 
munis 10-12  cm.  long.,  primo  fusco-tomentellus  deinde  glaber,  basi 
ipsa  interdum  leviter  incrassatus  :  foliola  adulta  12-16  cm.  long., 
6-7  cm.  lat.  :  petioluli  circiter  0-5  cm.  long.,  robusti.  Stipulae  et 
stipella  desunt.  Racemus  circiter  8  cm.  long.,  albide  furfuraceo- 
tomentosus.  Bracteae  ovatfe,  ut  videtur  subcarinatffi,  inflexae,  intus 
glabrae,  0*3  cm.  long.  Pedicelli  bracteis  bis  terve  longiores.  Flores 
circiter  0-8  cm.  diam.,  odorati.  Sepala  ovato-oblonga,  obtusa, 
circiter  0*5  cm.  long.  Legumen  liaixd  visum.  Affinis  S.  serice<e, 
Vogel,  sed  differt  inter  alia  foliolis,  floribus  minoribus,  antheris 
subreniformibus. 

RuBus  [Oppositifolii,  sect,  nov.)  paradoxus,  sp.nov. — Fruticosa?, 
glabra,  inermis,  caule  dichotomo  subtereti  tenui,  foliis  simplicibus 
breviter  petiolatis  per  paria  subffiqualia  vel  quam  maxima  inae- 
qualia  oppositis  coriaceis  ovatis  obtusis  crenato-serratis,  stipulis 
minimis  setaceis,  floribus  axillaribus  solitariis  vel  ad  apicem  ramu- 
lorum  digestis,  calycis  lobis  late  ovatis  apiculatis  extus  fere  glabris 
intus  tomentosis,  petiolis  sepala  vix  superantibus,  ovariis  ut  apparet 
aequilater  2-ovulatis. 

Hah. — In  China  ncc  coUectore  nee  loco  indicate.  Exstat  speci- 
men unicum  sat  impeifcctum  in  herb.  Kew  ex  herb.  Lindl.  derivatum. 

Folia  ad  4-2  cm.  long,  et  2'7  cm.  lat.  :  petioli  0-6  cm.  long. ; 
stipulis  2-plo  longiores.  Pedimculi  ad  1*5  cm.  long.,  glabri. 
Flores  vix  1  cm.  diam.  Calycis  lobi  0-5  cm.  long.  Fructus  ma- 
turus  infcliciter  deest.  Species  siugularis  omnibus  ab  congeueri- 
bus  hucusque  cognitis  discrepat  foliis  oppositis ;  quamobrem  in 
sectionem  novam  mihi  videter  rite  ponenda. 

Aster  [lXplopa)ipns)  turbinatus,  sp.  nor.  —  Poronnis  ?  caule 
erccto  simplici  vel  ramoso  anguloso  puberulo,  foliis  rigidis  sparsis 
crebrisvc  ovato-oblongis  acutis  nunc  lanceolatis  amplexicaulibus 
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obscm-e  apiciilato-crenatis  scabridissimis  subtus  pallidis,  capitulis 
pseudosessilibus  axillaribus,  involucri  turbiuati  bracteis  miilti- 
seriatis  seriis  inferioribus  pedimculum  omnino  tegentibus  ovatis 
obtusis  l-nei-viis  ciliolatis,  pappi  setis  subaequalibus  laevibus  albidis 
aclienium  immaturum  j^rope  3-plo  superantibus. 

Uah. —  Crescit  iii  China,  Fortune  (104  !  et  19 !) ;  ad  Ningpo, 
Evffrard. 

Radix  deest.  Folia  ad  6-0  cm.  long,  (plemmque  3-5-4-0  cm.) 
Capitula  prope  2-0  cm.  diam.  Inyolucrum  ad  2-0  cm.  long. 
Achenia  immatm-a  angiilata,  pubenila.  Afiinitatem  proximam  cum 
A.  bacchanridi,  Steetz,  habet :  ab  hujus  formis  omnibus  vero 
eximie  discrepat  foliis  scabridioribus  amplexicaulibus  capitulisque 
plmiseriatis  pseudosessilibus. 

Garuleum  album,  tp.  nor. —  G.  caule  erecto  abundanter  folioso 
robusto  demum  fere  glabro,  foliis  sessilibus  lyrato-pinnatifidis 
supra  scabridissimis  subtus  tomentellis  serratis  serraturis  crebris 
indiu-atis,  pedunculis  elongatis  capitida  majuscula  gerentibus,  invo- 
luci-i  bracteis  ovatis  acutis  exterioribus  tomentellis,  fl.  disci  stylis 
ramis  brevibus  lanceolatis,  acheniis  compressis  rugosulis. 

Hah. — In  Kafirland,  Afric.  Aust.  legit  Revd.  R.  Baur.,  no.  226  ! 

Caulis  0-6  cm.  diam.  Folia  ad  7*5  cm.  long.  Pedimculi  circiter 
4-0  cm.  long.,  albido-tomentelli.  Aclienia  0-5  cm.  long.  Adsunt 
fiores  inter  eos  radii  et  disci  ambigentes.  A  nostra  planta  differt 
G.  latifoUum,  HaiT.,  caule  minus  robusto,  foliis  tenuibus  baud 
tomentosis,  pedunculis  longioribus,  involucri  bracteis  angustioribus. 

Centaurea  {%  Acrocentron)  EBEXoroES,  Heldr.  MSS.  Sesqui- 
pedalis,  perennis,  caule  gracili  araneoso-cano  demum  glabro  inferne 
crebre  folioso  supeme  subnudo  1-cephalo,  foliis  (infimis  longius) 
petiolatis  pinnatim  sectis  plus  minus  lyratis  segmentis  lateralibus 
utrinque  3-9  oblanceolatis  vel  fere  deltoideis  et  acutis  integerrimis 
vel  obscurissime  2-3-lobatis,  segment©  terminali  ovato  nimc  ovato- 
lanceolato  iutegro  vel  obscure  utrinque  lobato  folionim  summorum 
lateralibus  subsimili  segmentis  onuiibus  una  cum  petiolo  araneoso- 
canis  nequaquam  glabris,  capitulis  mediociibus  terminalibus  ovatis 
baud  globosis,  involucri  sparsissime  araneosi  pbyllis  firmis  infe- 
rioribus ac  intermediis  ovatis  breviter  pectinato-ciliatis  in  spinulam 
tenuem  patulo-recm-vem  in  inferioribus  laminam  subaequantem  in 
superioribus  ea  multo  breA"iorem  abeuntibus,  pbyllis  intimis  reli- 
quis  longioribus  oblougis  margine  membranaceis  baud  pectinatis 
muticis,  corollis  siccitate  pallide  roseis. 

Hah. — In  sylvis  partibus  in  sept^ntrioualibus  insulae  Eubceae, 
ubi  detexit  ill.  J.  S.  Mill. 

Folia  infima  8  cm.,  summa  vix  4  cm.  long. ;  segmenta  lateralia 
ad  1-3  cm.,  seg.  terminale  ad  8  cm.  long.  Involucri  pbyUa  ima 
(spinis  inclusis)  vix  0*5  cm.,  intennedia  cii'citer  1-0  cm.,  iutima 
vix  1-5  cm.  long.  Acbaenia  matiu-a  baud  visa.  Ex  affinitate 
C.  scopulorum,  Boiss.  (!t  Hildr.,  abs  qua  abborret  habitu,  foliolorum 
magnitudiue  etvestitu, •capitulis  minoribus,  involucro  valde  diverso. 

I  cannot  understand  bow  this  beautiful  species  escaped  M. 
Boissier's  notice,  it  having  been  gathered  by  Mr.  ^lill  as  long  ago 
as  1862.     Perhaps  the  Kew  specimen  is  unique. 
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Primula  (§  Auric ulastrum)  modesta,  Biss,  d  8.  Moore.  —  Vix 
pedalis,  foliis  spathulatis  deutato-serratis  subtus  farinosis,  scapo 
in  examplario  unico  viso  12  cm.  alt.  utrinque  sulcato  glabro  10- 
floro,  bracteis  brevibus  setaceis,  pedicellis  elongatis,  calycis  cam- 
panulati  segmentis  oblongis  obtusiusculis  tubum  subasquantibus, 
corollse  mediocris  tubo  calycem  duplo  superante  fauce  uudo  limbi 
segmentis  bilobis,  staminibus  juxta  faucem  inclusis,  stigmate  brevi. 

Hah: — In  Japonia  ad  Nikko  detexit  cl.  Bisset  mense  Maj. 
florens. 

Folia  in  specimene  nostro  16,  ad  6'0  cm.  long,  et  1-1  cm.  lat., 
supra  glabra.  Bracteee  0-5  cm.  long.,  pedunculis  5-6-plo  breviores. 
Calyx  4  cm.  long.,  glaber.  Flores  1  cm.  diam.,  cserulei.  Capsula 
baud  visa.  Accedit  ad  P.  farinosam,  L.,  sed  calyce  minora  ac 
latiore  floribus  longius  pedimciilatis  foliis  dentato-serratis  ab 
omnibus  ejus  varietatibus  bene  distincta.  A  P.  algida  Ad.  cui 
valde  affinis  distat  ob  folia  fariuosa  minus  dentata  calycemque 
minorem. 

justicia  (^  Betonica)  fittonioides,  sp.nov. —  Subacaulis,  foliis 
4  petiolatis  pro  genere  maximis  late  cordato-ovatis  obtusissimis 
supra  scabriusculis  subtus  secus  nervos  sparsim  strigoso-pube- 
scentibus,  spicis  terminalibus  longe  pedunculatis  plm-i-parvifloris, 
bracteis  parum  conspicuis  late  ovatis  obtusis,  calycis  segmentis  5 
fere  asqualibus  lanceolatis,  corollse  tubo  erecto  labio  postico  breviter 
bifido,  filamentis  dilatatis  glabris,  disco  cyatiiiformi  obscurissime 
lobato,  ovario  oblongo  supra  angustato  minute  puberulo,  stylo 
integro,  capsulis  probabiliter  4-spermi8,  seminibus  tuberculatis 
retiuaculis  truncatis  suffultis. 

Hob,  —  In  '  Nyika  Country,'  Afr.  Trop.  Orient,  coll.  Revel. 
T.  Wakefield. 

Caule  fere  obsoleto,  radicante.  Folia  ad  11  cm.  long,  et  10*5  cm. 
lat.  :  petioli  vix  ad  5-5  cm.  long.,  sparsim  strigoso-pubescentes. 
Spica3  5  cm.  long.  Pedunculi  ad  11  cm.  alt.,  stricti.  Bracteas 
6  cm.  long.,  4  cm.  lat.,  obscm-e  ciliatse.  Calycis  segmenta  prope 
4  cm.  long.,  coroUaB  tubo  paullo  minora. 

A  most  remarkable  species,  with  tbe  habit  of  one  or  two 
American  species.  As  there  are  ripe  seeds,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
we  shall  be  able  to  introduce  a  curious  novelty  into  cultivation. 

EuELLiA  ARUENSis,  ijj.  Tiov.  —  Caulc  ascendcute  quadrangulari 
hirsuto  astate  scabriusculo,  foliis  petiolatis  oblongis  vel  oblougo- 
obovatis  obtusis  crenatis  supra  ijubescentibus  subtus  crassinerviis 
hirsutis,  floribus  subsessilibus  in  fohorum  superiorum  axillis 
positis,  bracteis  bracteolisque  oblongis  acuminatis  calyce  multo 
brevioribus,  calyce  profunde  5-partito  segmentis  linearibus  acutis 
hirsutis,  corolla  tubo  gracili  calycem  2^-plo  excedente  Hmbo  5-lobo 
lobis  obovatis  obtusis,  staminibus  prope  faucem  coroUie  insertis 
antlieris  2-locularibus  loculis  suba}qualibub  basi  obtusis  vol  mucro- 
nulatis,  capsulis  tetragonis  obtusis  glabris  calycem  subaaquantibus 
fere  a  basi  circiter  20-spermus. 

Ilerba  perennis  ?  semipedalis  vcl  ultra.  Folia  2-4  unc.  longa, 
|-1^  unc.  lata;  petioh  ^f  unc.  longi,  hirsuti,  tetate  scabriusculi. 
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Calyx  1  unc.  longus.  Corolla  extus  pubescens ;  limbns  fere  J  unc. 
diam.  Antberee  oblongaB.   Stylus  pubescens.   Semiiia  suborbiculata. 

Hab. — In  insulis  Am  coll.  H.  N.  Moseley. 

Tbis  plant  foi-ms  part  of  by  far  tbe  most  interesting  portion  of 
the  botanical  collections  made  during  the  '  Challenger '  Expedition 
— ^the  poiiion  obtained  in  the  Indian  Archipelago,  North  Australia, 
and  the  Admiralty  Islands.  The  flora  of  the  latter  islands  being 
entirely  unknown,  I  greatly  regret  that  I  did  not  pursue  my 
original  intention  of  preparing  a  memoir  in  extenso  upon  it.  I  may 
state  here  that  the  Admiralty  Islands  have  a  well-marked  Malayan 
flora  ;  so  that  Grisebach's  a  priori  conclusion  (see  map  in  '  Vege- 
tation der  Erde ')  is  amply  sustained. 

Nepeta  (§  Macronepeta)  Everardi,  sp.  nov. — Erecta,  levissime 
pubenila,  foliis  longe  petiolatis  ovatis  acuminatis  basi  late  trun- 
catis  nunc  cordatis  grosse  serrato-crenatis,  verticUlastris  laxis 
pedunculatis  paucifloris,  calycis  dentibus  triangularibus  acutis 
postico  paullo  latiore  et  longiore,  corollae  tubo  gracili  supra  am- 
phato,  labio  postico  2-fido,  labii  antici  lobo  median©  crenolato, 
staminibus  inclusis,  disco  antice  tumente. 

Hab. — Ad  Ningpo  Sinensium  legit  C.  W.  Ererard. 

Cauhs  gracihs  paucifohus.  Foha  superiora  tantum  visa  6-5  cm. 
long.,  medio  3-0  cm.  lat.  ;  petioU  fohis  subaequHongi.  Folia 
floraha  lanceolata.  Peduncuh  1-1-8  cm.  long.  Calyx  0-5  cm. 
long.,  corollse  tubo  vix  4-plo  breviore.     Fructus  baud  visus. 

xV.  macranth(F,  Fisch.  arete  affinis,  sed  distat  ob  foUoriun 
formam,  flores  multo  minores,  calycem  prope  rectum  &c.  A  X.  wr- 
ticctfolia  (Dracocephalo,  Miq.),  cujus  foha  fere  omnino  habet,  differt 
praeter  ahas  notas  inflorescentia  et  floribus  multototies  minoribus. 

Polygonum  (§  Bistorta)  tknthcaule,  Biss.  d  S.  Moore. — Glabra, 
rhizomate  nodoso,  foliis  radicahbus  longe  petiolatis  oblongo-ovatis 
vel  ovato-lanceolatis  obtusis  in  petiolum  sensim  decurrentibus, 
caule  foha  radicaha  subaequante  gi-acillimo  juxta  medium  fohum 
unicum  pai'vum  ovatum  obtusum  et  nonnunquam  altius  ochream 
efohatam  gerente,  foUi  caulini  ochi-ea  modica  ab  apice  fohigera, 
spicis  temiinahbus  brevibus  plurifloris,  pediceUis  floribus  longi- 
tudine  subsequahbus  bractea  (interdum  duplo)  longioribus,  stami- 
nibus exsertis. 

Hab. — Crescit  ad  Nikko  ditione  japonica,  ubi  eam  detexit  cl. 
Bisset. 

Foha  radicalia  (una  cum  petiolo)  ad  16  cm.  long. ;  petiolus 
solus  ad  8  cm.  long. ;  lamina  2-3  cm.  lat.  ;  foha  caulina  ad  1-1 
cm.  long. ;  fohorum  caulinoi-um  ochrea  laminam  et  petiolmn 
aequans.     Spica  2  cm.  long.     Achaenia  triquetra. 

P.  Bistort(F  ac  P.  ririparo  proxima,  sed  distinctissima  ob  fo- 
horum formam,  habitu  pseudo-scapigero,  spicas  diversas  ahasque 
notas. 

Gymnadexia  PiNGuioDLA,  Rchb.  f.  S  S.  Moore. — Habitus  6\  tnj- 
phta-torwis,  Echb.  f.,  sed  uniflora,  3-4  poUicaris,  foho  ovato  acuti- 
uscido  sessih  nunc  breviter  pedunculate  basi  vaginis  paucis  par\is 
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membranaceis  cincto,  caule  gracili  juxta  medium  univaginato, 
bractea  vaginse  cousimili  ovario  multo  breviore,  flore  maximo 
Piyy/uiculam  (mirabile  dictu)  iu  meiitem  revocante,  sepalis  ovatis, 
labello  flabellato  trifido  lol)is  lateralibxis  ovatis  truncatis  (ut 
apparet)  patentibus  lobo  medio  lateralibus  minore  integro  vel 
emarginato. 

Hab. — Ad  Niiigpo  Sineusiiim  coll.  C.  W.  Everanl. 

Folia  2-5-3-5  cm.  long.  Sepala  0.5  cm.  long.  Labellum  prope 
ad  1*5  cm.  lat.     Calcar  1'5  cm.  long. 

Ad  '  a  little  Orchid  picked  up  by  a  surgeon '  in  herb.  Lindl. 
proxime  accedit,  sed  distat  folio  solitario,  floribus  multototies  ma- 
joribus,  calcari  comparate  longiore. 

Habenaeia  plectomaniaca,  Hchh.  f.  d  S.  Moore. — Ultra  bipedalis, 
foliis  in  caulis  basi  lineari-ligulatis  acutis  pluribus,  superioribus 
vaginseformibus,  racemo  plurifloro,  bracteis  oblongis  acuminatis 
ovaria  pedicellata  vix  dimidio  aequantibus,  sepalo  imparl  ligulato 
obtuse  acuto,  sepalis  lateralibus  multo  majoribus  irregularibus 
oblongis  extus  obtusis,  apiculo  sub  apice  sepali  imparls  in  limbo 
superiori  medio,  tepalis  bipartitis  partitione  externa  lineari- acumi- 
nata uninervi  interna  oblongo-acuminata  pkirinervi  multo  majori, 
labelli  tripartiti  partitione  media  lineari-lancea  acuminata  recta, 
partitionibus  lateralibus  subaequalibus  subbrevioribus  introrsum 
forcipatis  calcari  filiformi  apicem  versus  sensim  valide  ampliato 
ovario  pedicellate  fequali  imo  longiore,  anthera  apiculata  caualibus 
elongatis  rostello  apice  acuto,  cruribus  stigmaticis  longe  productis 
ampliatis  retusis. 

Hah.— In  '  Nyika Country,'  Afr.  Trop.  Or.,  coll.  Revd.  T.  Wakefield. 

Sj)ecies  affines  sunt  H.  HuiUce,  catapht/sema,  anaphysema,  ich- 
neunwiua,  quae  omues  calcarum  indole,  tepalis,  floribusque  minori- 
bus  loKge  recedunt.    H.  O.  Reiclmihach  fil. 

Habenaeia  stylites,  Bchh.f.  d  S.  Moore. —  Ultra  pedahs,  caule 
basi  — ,  vaginis  superioribus  triangulis  acuminatis,  racemo  densi- 
floro  multifloro,  bracteis  linearibus  carinatis  ovaria  pedicellata 
dimidio  sequantibus,  sepalo  imparl  oblongo-acuminato  cassideo 
sepalis  paribus  oblongis  acutis,  tepalis  bipartitis  partitione  externa 
lineari- acuta  uninervi  partitione  interna  falcata  uninervi  subrequali, 
labelli  tripartiti  partitionibus  sub8equ.alibus  lineari-lanceis  trinerviis 
calcari  filiformi  apicem  versus  paulo  ampliato  ovario  pedicellate 
longiore,  anthers  canalibus  arrectis  brevibus,  cruribus  stigmaticis 
elongatis  apicem  versus  clavatis  retusis. 

Hab. — Nyika  Country ,  Trop.  Afr.  Orient.  coU.,  Bevd.T.Wakejiehi. 

Habenaria  iiiacrandra,  Ldl,,  subaffinis  est.  In  nostra  folia 
infima  adhuc  ignota.     //.  6r.  Eeichenhach  jil. 

LissocHiLus  Wakefieldi,  Rchh.  f.  d  S.  Moore  Affinis  L.  ca- 
luptero,  Rchb.  f.,  labelli  lobo  medio  cnergetico  gibbo  convexo 
retincrvi  nee  simplicinervi,  fiore  plus  duplo  niajore.  llacemus 
plurifiorus  nunc  fractiflexus.  Bractcre  triangulo-setacetc  ovaria 
pedicellata  longe  non  a3quantes.  Sepala  oblonga  apiculata 
tepalis  multo  minora  plus  duplo  brcviora.     Tepala  olliptica  acuta 
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energetice  retinervia.  Labelliim  trilobum  ;  lobi  latei-ales  rotundati 
extrorsum  flexi  in  lobum  auticum  ellipticum  acutum  medio  gibbuin 
disco  qiiinque-carinatiun  excurrentes,  cariuis  extemis  paulo  ob- 
literatis.  Calcar  breve  prope  rectangulum  retrorsum  more  L. 
calopteri  quo  a  L.  aurantiaco,  Oliveriano,  Grantii,  bene  recedit. 

Hah.  —  In  Nyika  Country,  Afr.  Trop.  Orient.,  coll.  RenL  T. 
Wakefield. 

L.  specioso,  Ldl.,  affinis,  qui  recedit  labelli  lobis  lateralibus  retusis 
abruptis  non  cum  lobo  medio  confluentibus.    H.  (i.  Rek'hen}>ach  jil. 

Amjraciim  ehirneum  {A.  virens,  Ldl.),  Pet.  Tb.  in  Nyika  Coimtry 
detexit  Reed.  T.  Wakefield.  Det.  hsec  benigne  fecit  amiciss.  H.  G. 
Keichenbacb  fil. 

Dekdeobixjm  (§  Dendrocoryne)  chlobopterum,  Rchb.f.  d  S.Mf)ore 
[Tab.  196] . — />.  flore  camoso  brevi  mento  valde  evoluto  angulato, 
sepalo  Lmiiaii  semilauceo  sepalis  paiibus  triangulis  latis,  tepalis 
semilanceis  angustioribus  microscopice  serrulatis,  labeUo  trifido 
laciniis  lateralibus  pai-vis  curvatis  semifalcatis  lacinia  antica  obcor- 
data  maxima  callo  in  disco  labelli  papillari  elevato  ligulato  medio 
utrinque  unidentato  antice  in  lamellas  duas  perpendiculares  diWso, 
columnae  paile  libera  pi-ona  parva  crassa. 

Hah. — Patria  ignota.     Vidimus  in  hort.  Kew.  culta. 

Caulis  quasi  pseudobulbosus,  foliis  subaequUongis  basi  angus- 
tatus,  apice  2-folius.  Folia  coriacea,  ovato-oblonga,  obscure  biden- 
tata,  ad  12  cm.  long,  et  4  cm.  lat.  Pedunculus  e  dorso  folii 
exaxiUaris,  teres,  erectus,  caulem  fere  duplo  superans,  sparsim 
vaginiferus,  supeme  paucifloims.  Bractese  pan'ae,  triangulares, 
pediceUis  elongatis  midto  minores.  Flos  prasinus  2-4  cm.  diam.  : 
labelli  callus  et  columnae  pes  albi.  Pollinia  aurantiaca  optime 
evoluta. 

Flos  telffi  camosffi  illi  D.  adunci,  Wall.,  sat  similis;  labeUi 
fabrica  T>.  trideiitiferi,  Ldl.  contra  multo  similior. 

Dr.  Reichenbacb  conjectures  that  this  may  be  one  of  the 
Orchids  of  the  *  Challenger  '  Expedition.  It  certainly  is  not  in  the 
di'ied  collection — consistiug,  imfortimately,  for  the  most  part  of 
miserable  mildewed  scraps. 


By  the  kindness  of  Rev.  T.  A.  Preston,  of  Marlborough  CoUege, 
I  lately  had  an  oppoi-timity  of  looking  through  two  collections 
made  at  Ningpo,  in  China,  by  ili-.  C.  W.  Everard.  Below  is  a  list 
of  the  more  noteworthy  species,  some  of  which  are  of  special 
interest  from  being  the  same  as  Fortune's  hitherto  unlocahsed 
types.  A  few  new  species  gathered  by  ^Ir.  Everard  are  scattered 
through  the  text  of  the  i^resent  paper. 

Deljjhinitim  anthriscifoliuni,  Hance. 

Aconituni  chim-nse,  Herb.  Kew  (an  Sieb.  '?).  The  form  gathered 
by  Fortune,  Forbes  and  Shearer,  refen-ed  to  by  Mr.  Hemsley  in 
Joui-n.  Bot.  1876,  p.  206. 

Oryclwphraipnus  soncliifoUwi.  Bge. 

Akehia  quinata,  Due. 

Uex  coniuta,  Ldl. 
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Frag  aria  inclica,  Andr. 

Exochorda  yrandiflora,  Ldl. 

Photinia  pustulata,  Ldl. 

Deutzia  scahra,  Thbg. 

Rihes  fascicidatiwi,  S.  &  Z.,  var.  chinense,  Maxim. 

Loropetalum.  chinense,  R.Br.,  var.  floribus  majoribus. 

Ehododendron  ovatum,  PL 

Ophiorrhiza  japonica,  Bl. 

Senecio  OldJiamianus,  Maxim. 

Lactuca  debilvi,  Btli. 

Symplocos  decora,  Hance.,  var.  anymtifolia  (nob.) 

Androsace  saxifragifolia,  Bge. 

Lysimaclda  ferruginea ,  E  dgew . 

Lithospermum  japonicum,  A.  Gray. 

Buddleia  Lindleyana,  Fortune. 

Bungca  Shear eri,  S.  Moore. 

Siphonostegia  sp.  nondescript  {=  Fortune,  A.  76).  M.  Maxi- 
mowicz  lias  this  interesting  species  in  hand ;  his  specimen  was 
gathered  by  Dr.  Savatier  at  Ningpo. 

Ilehmannia  glutinosa,  Libosch. 

Teucrium.  nepeUrfolium,  Bth.  M.  Maximowicz  refers  this  to 
Verbenace(e.     I  greatly  regret  that  there  are  no  ripe  fruits. 

Scutellaria  indica,  L.,  Y&x.  jajjonica.   (S.  japonica,  Morr.  &  Dne.) 

Lamium  chinense,  Bth.  A  variety  of  this,  with  smaller,  longer- 
stalked,  ovate,  obtuse,  very  coarsely  crenate  leaves,  was  found  by 
Dr.  Shearer  at  Kiu  Kiang. 

EUmgnus  umbellata,  Thbg. 

Chloranthus  Fortimei,  Solms. 

Litsaa  polyantha,  Bth.  ined.     {Tetrunthcra,  Wall.) 

Aleurites  cordata,  Miill.  Arg. 

TuUpa  graminifoUa ,  Baker. 

Swilax  ferox,  Wall. 

Paris  polyp)hylla,  Sm.  This  was  also  found  by  Dr.  Shearer  at 
Kiu  Kiang, 

Aletris  japonica.  Lamb. 

(Eceoclades  falcata,  Ldl. 

Cepludanth era  japonica,  A.  Gray. 


Desckit'tion  of  'J'ab.  106. —  Illustrating  Dendrobium  chloropteruvi,  sp.  uov. 
a.  flower  (natural  size);    b.  ijollen-masses  (several  times  magnified). 


FURTHER  NOTE  ON  COIXOCHLAMYS. 
By  S.  Le  M.  Moore,  F.L.S. 

A  PEW  months  back,  I  had  in  this  journal  (1876,  p.  821,  t.  182) 
a  short  note  on  the  above  genus.  On  referring  thither,  it  will  bo 
found  that  it  differs  from  all  otlier  Acanthacca:  in  having  alternate 
branches  and  a  4-olcft  stigma.     Li  si)ito  of  these  peculiarities,  for 
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S.Mbore  del.  Blair  htii.  Jfintem Bros hnp . 

Dendrdbium  chloropterum. /^c/l^./^<!^  SMoot^. 
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reasons  to  be  shown  below,  I  felt  bound  to  follow  the  late  Dr. 
Anderson  and  Mr.  Bentham  in  considering  it  to  be  a  peculiar 
Acanthacea.  Quite  recently,  however,  I  have  been  looking  over  the 
specimens  belonging  to  this  order  gathered  in  E.  Tropical  Africa 
by  Dr.  Schweinfurth,  and  transmitted  to  Kew.  This  collection 
hterally  teems  -with  new  species,  and  with  species  known  hitherto 
only  from  the  western  side  of  the  Continent,  and  I  immediately 
recognised  in  it  a  Coinochlamys  from  Niamuiam  Land  (Schweinfurth, 
Nos.  8080  and  3181),  which  is  either  a  variety  of  C.  hirsiita,  T.  And. 
or  else  a  new  specific  form  intermediate  between  that  and  C.  angolana. 
The  stamens  in  Schweinfurth' s  plant  are  five  in  nimiber,  the 
filaments  being  of  imequal  length  as  in  C.  angolana,  and  the 
stigma  is  precisely  as  in  that  species.  When  Professor  Ohver 
saw  the  note,  he  immediately  drew  my  attention  to  Mostuea  in 
Loganiacea,  which,  besides  being  a  compatriot,  has  the  stigma, 
placenta,  ovules,  and  fruit  of  the  supposed  Acanthacea.  It  was 
exceedingly  unfortimate  that  Anderson  should  have  described  the 
anthers  as  did^oiamous,  and  that  Bentham  should  have  followed 
him,  though  owing  to  the  scantiness  of  typical  material  it  was 
most  probably  withoitt  examination  that  this  was  done.  By  good 
fortune,  Soyauxs  specimen,  the  type  of  C.  angolana,  had  good 
fruits  and  seeds  ;  but  while  examining  the  latter,  so  impressed  was 
I  with  the  alleged  didynamy  of  the  stamens,  an  allegation  to  some 
extent  borne  out  by  the  inequality  of  the  filaments  in  C.  angolana, 
that  I  mistook  for  cotyledons  what  on  re-examination  proves  to  be 
a  mass  of  fleshy  albumen,  and,  failing  to  separate  the  embryo, 
interpreted  this  as  the  radicle.  The  embryo  is  very  small  relatively 
to  the  albimaen,  and  it  has  a  curiously  long  radicle,  which  is 
a  character  of  some  species  of  Mostum.  The  ovules  cannot  be 
described  as  retinaculate,  although  a  small  piece  of  placentary 
tissue  is  seen  at  their  back  ;  the  placentas  are,  in  fact,  much  as 
shown  in  OHver's  figure  of  Mostuea  [Leptocladus,  Oliv.)  in  'Proc. 
Linn.  Soc.,'  viii.,  t.  12,  f.  3. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  plain  that  Coinochlamys  does 
not  belong  to  Acanthacece  at  all,  but  that  it  agrees  as  to  structure 
in  so  many  points  with  Mostuea  that  it  must  be  referred  to  the 
immediate  proximity  of  the  latter  in  Loganiacea.  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  decide  whether  the  characters  are  of  generic  value ; 
should  they  be  so,  its  autonomy  will  be  based  on  the  peculiar 
inflorescence,  partite  calyx,  and  unequal-lengthed  stamens. 

I  may  mention  that  in  fig.  d  of  the  plate  accompanying  the 
note,  the  placenta  is  drawn  too  neai"  the  base  of  the  ovarian  cavity, 
and  that  the  albumen  has  a  dark  line  running  down  the  middle, 
making  it  look  suspiciously  like  two  cotyledons.  In  Schweinfiu-th's 
plant,  some,  at  least,  of  the  flowers  have  a  small  subulate  bract 
barely  1  mm.  in  length,  and  a  very  minute  sixth  flower  was  present 
in  the  involucre  I  opened.  Finally  small  interpetiolar  stipules  are 
to  be  seen,  which  are  especially  plain  in  C.  angolana. 

The  following  emendations  will  have  to  be  made  in  the  generic 
diagnosis  : — '  Stamina  5,  medio  tubo  aflixa,  inclusa  ;  filamenta 
parum  inaequaha.'     '  Ovula  in  quoque  loculo  2,  collateraJia,  septo 
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affixa.'      '  Semina  2,  vel  4,  plano-convexa,    sericeo-pubescentia ; 
albumen  copiosum,  carnosum  ;  embryo  parvus,  radicula  elongata.' 


ON  DISPUTED 
QUESTIONS    OF    BOTANICAL    NOMENCLATURE. 

By  John  Ball,  F.R.S.,  &c. 

I  WISH  to  add  a  few  words  to  the  discussion  which  has  been 
carried  on  for  some  time  past  in  the  pages  of  this  joiunal,  mainly 
in  reply  to  the  observations  of  Mr.  Hiern  in  the  number  for 
March  (pp.  72-74.) 

We  are  all  agreed  that  the  multiplication  of  synonyms  is  a 
serious  and  growing  evil  and  inconvenience,  and  that  it  is  a  reproach 
to  our  science  that  botanists  should  so  frequently  use  different 
names  when  they  mean  the  same  thing.  The  question  is,  whether 
any  rules  likely  to  abate  the  mischief  can  be  agreed  upon,  and  if 
so  what  they  should  be.  Those  who,  in  the  name  of  liberty,  object 
to  the  establishment  of  any  fixed  rules  for  the  future,  must  be 
content  to  see  the  existing  confusion  increased  and  aggravated. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  object  of  any  rules  to  be  adopted  must  be 
twofold, — to  help  us  to  deal  with  the  names  already  in  existence, 
80  that  the  same  species  shall  for  the  futm^e  be  known  to  all 
botanists  by  the  same  name,  and  to  prevent  the  unnecessary  intro- 
duction of  new  names  for  plants  already  known  and  described. 
With  reference  to  the  point  under  discussion,  it  will  be  more 
convenient  to  discuss  in  the  first  instance  the  latter  part  of  the 
subject. 

When  a  botanist  has  to  deal  with  a  plant  which  he  believes  to 
be  new  and  undescribed,  he  is  forced  to  distinguish  it  from  others 
belonging  to  the  same  genus  by  a  new  specific  name.  If  it  should 
turn  out  that  the  plant  has  been  abeady  named  and  described,  the 
new  name  will  become  a  superfluous  synonym.  Hundreds, — nay, 
thousands, — of  such  synonyms  may  be  found  in  every  systematic 
work,  and  it  is  impossible  absolutely  to  prevent  their  recm'rence  ; 
but  the  multiplication  of  herbaria  and  of  good  descriptive  works 
will  render  such  cases  more  and  more  rare.  We  are  all  agreed 
that,  as  a  general  rule,  the  older  name  is  in  such  instances  entitled 
to  preference  over  the  newer  one,  so  that  there  is  no  motive  to 
induce  any  one  to  coin  without  necessity  a  new  name  that  is  merely 
destined  to  be  swept  into  the  dust-heap  of  superfluous  synonyms. 

The  case  is  dift'erciit  when  a  systematic  botanist  comes  to  the 
conclusion  that  a  species  already  known  and  described  should  be 
placed  in  a  difi'erent  genus  from  that  in  which  it  was  ranked  by  the 
first  describer,  or  by  other  preceding  authors.  Throe  difi'erent 
views  have  been  maintained  as  to  what  should  be  done  in  such  a 
case.  M.  Camel  holds  that  the  writer  proposing  a  new  generic 
name  for  the  plant  is  absolutely  free  to  give  it  whatever  specific 
designation  he  thinks  proper.  Mr.  Hiem,  if  I  understand  him 
aright,  tl links  that  some  one  among  the  specific  names  previously 
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applied  to  the  j^lant  should  be  selected  at  the  option  of  the  writer. 
M,  A.  de  CaudoUe  and  those  who  agi-ee  with  him  maintain  that  the 
specific  designation  given  by  the  first  describer  of  the  plant  is,  as 
a  general  rule,  entitled  to  preference. 

The  best  test  of  the  appHcabihty  of  these  views  is  to  consider 
the  consequences  which  their  adoption  would  entaO  for  the  futui-e. 
It  is  pretty  certain  that  different  opinions  as  to  the  limits  of  genei-a 
will  long  continue  to  prevail  among  botanists  ;  but  it  may  be  safely 
predicted  that  those  embodied  in  the  great  work  now  approaching 
completion,  the  '  Genera  Plantaram '  of  Bentham  and  Hooker, 
will  find  many  followers  among  botanists  of  all  countries'.  In  the 
numerous  instances  where  generic  limits  previously  admitted  have 
been  modified  in  that  work,  the  authors  have  in  some  cases  indi- 
cated the  specific  name  which  each  species,  not  previously  admitted 
to  tlie  genus  which  they  have  adopted,  should  hereafter  bear ;  but 
more  frequently  they  have  omitted  to  do  so.  If  M.  Camel's  views 
are  to  prevail,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  anyone  having  a  taste  in 
that  direction  fi'om  coining  new  names  by  the  hvmdred  for  plants 
which  he  has  never  studied,  nay,  of  which  he  has  never  even  seen 
a  specimen.  Mr.  Hiern's  proposition,  as  I  understand  it,  is  more 
Umited  ;  but  in  so  far  as  it  leaves  Hberty  of  choice  among  various 
specific  names  hitherto  in  use,  it  fails  to  secure  the  great  deside- 
ratum of  unanimity  among  botanists.  One  writer  will  prefer  one 
specific  name,  another  will  choose  a  different  one, — who,  in  the 
absence  of  a  fixed  rule,  is  to  decide  between  them  ?  The  nde  which 
I  advocate  has  at  least  two  strong  recommendations — that  it  will 
leave  no  room  for  futm-e  divergence  between  writers  working  apart 
in  different  countries  ;  and  that  even  though  they  may  differ  as  to 
the  genus  in  which  a  given  plant  should  be  placed,  the  preservation 
of  the  same  specific  name  will  genei-ally  mark  the  identity  of  the 
species  intended  by  both. 

Like  most  general  niles,  that  here  advocated  is  Uable  to  excep- 
tions; easily  stated,  however,  and  free  from  ambiguity.  1.  If  the 
older  specific  name  involves  a  statement  wholly  untrue  and  mis- 
leading, it  loses  its  claim  to  preference,  just  as  it  would  do  if  the 
plant  were  retained  in  the  genus  adopted  by  the  first  describer. 
2.  If  the  older  specific  name  of  a  plant  newly  placed  in  a  given 
genus  has  been  already  applied  to  a  species  of  that  genus,  the  plant 
must  take  the  specific  name  next  entitled  to  priority,  and  if  there 
be  none,  must  receive  a  new  designation.  3.  Where,  either  from 
the  want  of  adequate  materials,  or  from  complete  misunderstanding 
of  its  stnictm-e  and  affinities,  a  name  has  been  given  at  random  to 
a  plant  in  a  group  with  which  it  has  no  real  relation,  it  cannot  be 
said  that  the  species  has  been  described,  and  the  name  so  given  has 
no  claim  to  subsequent  recognition. 

Nearly  all  the  objections  urged  to  the  rule,  as  here  sought  to  be 
defined,  api^ly  not  so  much  to  the  course  which  should  be  followed 
for  the  futiu-e  to  avoid  creating  new  synonyms,  as  to  the  somewhat 
different  question  as*  to  how  we  are  to  deal  with  those  ah-eady  in 
existence.  For  plants  retained  in  the  genus  to  which  they  were 
first  ascribed,  the  rtile  of  prefeiTing  the  older  name,  where  this  is 
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not  positively  misleading,  is  now  generally  admitted.  Yet  where  a 
name  not  the  oldest  has  been  generally  adopted  in  modern  works 
of  authority,  most  botanists  will  agree  that  it  is  best  to  adhere  to 
it ;  while  in  cases  where  there  is  a  difference  among  modern  writers, 
the  rule  is  strictly  enforced.  It  often  happens  that  the  older  name 
is  not  very  accurate,  or  is  less  appropriate  than  a  later  one,  but 
the  balance  of  convenience  is  clearly  seen  to  favour  the  adoption 
of  an  uniform  rule.  When  it  is  proposed  to  refer  a  plant  to  a 
different  genus  from  that  heretofore  adopted,  if  we  are  not  to  give 
the  rein  to  individual  fancy,  there  are  but  two  alternative  rules  to 
guide  us  in  selecting  its  future  specific  name.  We  may  apply  to 
existing  names  the  same  rule  that  has  been  above  advocated  as  a 
guide  for  future  writers,  and,  subject  to  the  exceptions  already 
mentioned,  prefer  the  specific  name  given  by  the  first  describer  of 
the  species ;  or  we  may  hold  that  when  a  writer  recognises  the 
propriety  of  placing  a  plant  in  a  given  genus,  he  is  bound  to  adopt 
the  specific  name  first  applied  m  conju.nction  with  the  name  of 
that  genus  by  a  preceding  writer.  At  first  sight  it  would  seem 
that  it  did  not  much  matter  which  rule  were  adopted,  provided 
either  should  obtain  the  general  recognition  of  botanists  ;  but  there 
are  two  weighty  objections  to  the  second  alternative  rule  which 
deserve  consideration.  Those  who  hold  that  M.  DeCandolle's  rule 
should  serve  as  a  guide  to  future  botanical  writers,  may  fairly  m-ge 
that  we  deprive  that  rule  of  its  chief  sanction,  if  new  names, 
hereafter  given  in  defiance  of  it,  are  to  have  an  absolute  claim 
to  recognition  by  subsequent  writers.  Further,  there  would 
remain  the  great  inconvenience  that  where  writers  differed  as  to 
the  proper  generic  name,  the  same  plant  would  appear  in  future 
under  names  absolutely  and  entirely  different.  To  take  the  common 
case  of  a  botanist  referring  to  local  floras  and  catalogues  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  the  geographical  distribution  of  a  plant, 
and,  for  an  instance,  let  this  be  the  Arcnaria  diandra  of  Gussone, 
cited  by  me  in  former  paper.  The  same  plant  would  appear  in  one 
list  as  Armaria  diandra,  in  another  as  Spergularia  patens,  and  in 
a  third  as  Lepit/onum  salsiujineum.  The  result  of  msisting  on  the 
preservation  of  the  older  specific  name,  whatever  genus  were 
adopted,  would  in  this  and  other  like  cases  spare  the  ah-eady  over- 
burdened memory  of  the  worker,  and  help  him  at  once  to  identify 
the  plant  in  question.  In  all  cases,  however,  I  think  the  maxim, 
quieta  nan  movere  should  apply,  and  a  name  sanctioned  by  tlie 
general  agreement  of  modern  writers  of  authority  should  not  be 
altered. 


NOTES  ON  RUBI. 

(No  III.) 

By  Charles  C.  Babington,  F.E.S.,  &c. 

(Continued   from    p.    117). 

8.  KuBus   PYGMiiius,    Wcilie.  —  If    the   specimen    in   Wirtgen's 
Herb.  Hub.'  (ed.  2,  no.  82)  is  correctly  named,  as  I  can  hardly 
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believe, — and  Focke  decides  that  it  is  not,  he  giving  it  the  new  name 
of  R.  pygmaopsis  (p.  364), — our  plant  bears  a  wrong  name,  although 
it  agrees  well  with  the  figure  and  description  in  the  '  Rubi  Germ,' 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  we  are  right,  and  Wirtgen  is  wrong. 
Focke  does  not  seem  to  be  acquainted  with  Welhe's  plant.  My 
specimens  from  Tonbridge  Wells  appear  to  agree  exactly  with 
the  R.  praruptorum  of  Boulay  ('  Ronces  des  Vosges,'  p.  97,  sp.  78.) 

9.  R.  KoEHLERi,  Weihe. — The  specimen  so  named  in  the  "Set" 
agrees  with  others  similarly  named  by  ^Ir.  Bloxam,  all  of  which  I 
beUeve  are  R.  pallulus,  Weihe.  Genevier  thinks  that  our  R.paUidus 
is  closely  alhed  to  R.  miitabilis,  which  will  be  noticed  presently ; 
but,  judging  from  a  specimen  received  from  him,  I  see  no  cause 
for  giving  up  the  view  expressed  in  my  '  Rubi '  that  R.  miitabilis  is 
very  near  to  our  R.  scaler ;  and,  indeed,  the  specimen  named 
R.  pallidus  by  Genevier  for  Baker  is  our  R.  pallidiu,  and  not,  I 
think,  in  any  way  aUied  to  R.  viutabilis. 

10.  R.  KoEm^Ri,  /3.  DfFESTUS,  Bab. — In  1867  I  received  from 
Mr.  Baker  a  very  spinous  bramble,  gathered  at  St.  Ann's  Hill, 
Surrey,  which  the  ticket  states  jMr.  Bloxam  called  R.  foliosus, 
and  M.  Genevier  R.  melanoxylon.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  veiy  far 
too  rough  a  plant  for  the  former,  and  appears  to  be  a  form  of 
R.  Knehleri ;  nor  can  I  detect  its  relationship  to  R:  melanoxylon,  of 
which  there  are  two  specimens  in  Wirtgen's  *  Herb.  Rubomm.' 
Probably  M.  Genevier  has  been  deceived  by  imperfect  specimens. 
The  specimens  in  the  "  Set "  may  be  the  plant  of  Wirtgen,  but  the 
many  short  setae  on  the  stem  seem  to  show  its  relationship  to 
plants  like  R.  Hystrix,  and  near  it  accordingly  I  have  placed  the 
specimen  in  questions.  Genevier  places  the  true  R.  melanoxylon 
amongst  plants  some  of  which  seem  to  belong  to  our  Koehleriani 
and  others  to  the  Bdlardiani.  Wirtgen  considers  his  plant  to 
range  with  the  Spectabiles,  and  the  analytical  table  given  by 
Genevier  shows  how  close  its  characters,  when  thus  tabulated 
(although  that,  of  course,  has  not  much  weight,  bring  it  to 
R.  mucromdatiis,  near  which  it  probably  should  be  placed. 

11.  R.  oBLiQuus,  Blox. — I  possess  a  good  series  of  this  plant 
kindly  given  to  me  by  IMr.  Briggs  in  1870,  and  gathered  near 
Pljnnouth.  They  appear  to  me  not  to  be  the  R.  obUquiis,  W^irtg.,  of 
which  I  have  authentic  specimens  ('  Herb.  Rub.,'  ed.  1,  98;  ed.  2, 
102.)  ilr.  Briggs  had  Bloxam's  authority  for  the  name;  they 
thei-efore  are  the  R.  oblitjuus,  Blox.,  as  described  in  the  '  Joui-n.  of 
Bot,,'  (viii.,  69.)  I  agree  with  Air.  Briggs  in  the  opinion  C  J.  of  B.,' 
ix.,  368)  that  R.  obliquus,  Blox.,  is  very  nearly  alhed  to,  if  not 
identical  with,  R.  mittalnlis,  Genev.,  of  which  I  possess  an  authentic 
specimen.  I  also  now  do  not  consider  it  to  be  so  nearly  allied  to 
R.  scaher  as  I  formerly  did  -('  Rubi,'  187),  but,  as  suggested  by  Mr. 
Briggs,  probably  a  distinct  species  belonging  to  the  Koehleriani 
rather  than  the  RadnUe.  If  such  is  its  true  position,  it  may 
perhaps  be  placed  between  R.  dirersifolius  and  R.  Lejetinii.  It  is 
manifestly  considered  to  be  aUied  to  the  latter  by  M.  Genevier,  for 
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he  places  only  one  species,  R.  Lejeunii,  Bor.  =  R.  pUnthnstyhis, 
Genev.,  between  R.  mutahilh,  Genev.,  and  R.  Lejeunii,  W.  &  N. 
It  is  true  that  he  removes  Ft..  divcrsifolixiH,  Lindl.,  far  away  from 
them,  considering  it  to  be  one  of  the  CcbsH.  In  this  view  of 
R.  diversifoUus  I  cannot  agree  with  him,  although  Mr.  Baker 
manifestly  does  so.  Dr.  Focke  also  places  a  part  of  my  R.  (Urersi- 
folitis  (that  form  figured  in  this  journal,  viii.,  t.  107)  amongst  the 
CcBsii,  under  the  name  of  R.  vujri acanthus,  Focke.  As  that  name 
was  only  published  in  1871,  and  Lmdley's  R.  diversifoliiui  in  1835, 
Focke  manifestly  considers  the  typical  form  of  Lindley's  plant  as 
distinct,  although  I  do  not  find  any  notice  of  it  in  his  book.  My 
opmion  is  that  R.  diver  si  foliiis  and  R.  Lejeunii  are  more  correctly 
placed  in  the  group  Koehleriani. 

R.  mutahilis  differs  from  R.  diversifoUus  by  having  traces  of 
glaucous  bloom  on  the  barren  stem,  an  obovate-acummate  terminal 
leaflet,  stalked  and  not  imbricate  basal  leaflets,  a  long  pyramidal 
panicle  with  much  longer  axillary  subcorymbose  branches  and 
unequal  setae.  From  R.  Lejeunii,  by  the  bloom  on  the  much  more 
prickly  stem,  on  which  the  prickles  are  more  unequal  and  the ' 
aciculi  not  so  distinct  from  them,  the  leaves  rugose  above  and 
very  much  more  hairy  or  even  felted  beneath.  The  panicle  is 
narrower,  its  axillary  branches  somewhat  compound,  the  branch 
and  its  branchlets  being  nearly  corymbose,  its  prickles  very  strong 
and  much  more  abundant,  and  springing  from  long,  narrow,  com- 
pressed bases.  Also,  Mr.  Briggs  states  that  linear,  but  sometimes 
slightly  leaf-like,  points  to  the  sepals  may  be  found. 

Following  the  plan  adopted  in  my  'Manual,'  I  should  thus 
characterise  the  plant,  and  place  it  between  my  R.  diversifoliut  and 
R,  Lejeunii : — 

R.  mutahilis,  Genev. ;  stem  arcuate-prostrate  angular  sparingly 
pilose  and  setose,  prickles  moderate  unequal  sub-patent 
from  a  long  compressed  base,  aciculi  strong  very  unequal 
mostly  short,  leaflets  rugose  above  doubly  and  mostly 
lobate-dentate  very  densely  hairy  or  felted  beneath, 
terminal  leajiet  ohovate-acuminate,  basal  leaflets  stalked,  not 
imbricate ;  panicle  long  narroir-piframidal  leafy  nearly  to 
the  top  its  branches  and  branchlets  subcortjtnbose  s^dipatent, 
its  rachis  very  prickly  aciculate  and  setose  its  prickles  very 
strong  from  large  compressed  bases  numerous,  sepals 
ovate  felted  setose  reflexed  with  rather  leaf-like  points. — 
Ft.  ohliquus,  Blox.,  not  Wirtg. — Stem  often  with  glaucous 
bloom.  "  Petals  greenish-white.  Filaments  white.  Styles 
greenish." — Abundant  near  Plymouth. 

12.  R.  cAVATiFOiJUS,  Miill. — The  Rev.  Augustin  Ley  has  sent 
me  a  veiy  interesting  bramble  found  near  TreUech,  Monmoutlishire, 
in  August,  1876,  which  is  very  near  R.  pallidm,  but  probably  is 
the  R.  cavatif(dim,  Miill.,  as  published  in  Boulay's  '  Ronces  Vos- 
giennes,'  ]>p.  G7  and  132,  sp.  49.)  It  agrees  very  well  witli  the 
Abbe  Boulay's  description,  and  my  specimen  is  exceedingly  like 
those  from  France.     R.  cavatifoliiis  is  not  noticed  by  Focke  in  his 
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'  Synopsis.'  Compared  with  B.  jjallidus,  its  stem  is  so  armed  as 
to  seem  sub-glabrous ;  its  leaflets  are  not  felted  beneath,  and 
differ  much  in  shape,  the  terminal  one  being  very  much  rounder 
and  more  cordate  ;  the  panicle  more  abrupt,  paiily  on  account  of 
the  shortness  of  the  terminal  peduncle.  I  know  nothing  about 
the  colour  of  the  floral  organs  or  the  shape  of  the  petals.  It  seems 
to  be  another  well-marked  form  of  I!.  Koehleii,  which  may  perhaps 
be  characterised  as  follows  : — 

B.  cavati/otius,  Miill. ;  stem  arcuate-prostrate  angular  furrowed 
suhfflabroiia,  prickles  many  very  unequal  declining  from  a 
compressed  base,  aciculi  and  setae  very  short  rather 
unequal,  hairs  very  few,  leaves  quinate,  leaflets  unequally 
and  rather  doubly  but  finely  dentate- serrate  even  above 
pale  green  and  hairy  on  the  reins  beneath,  terminal  lea/let 
cordate  cuspidate-attenuate  {exchidimj  the  long  poijit  they 
are  scarcely  longer  than  broad),  basal  leaflets  not  imbricate 
stalked,  panicle  oblong  truncate,  leafy  below  its  terminal 
peduncle  much  shorter  than  the  lateral  ones,  axillary  branches 
subracemose  its  prickles  long  slender  its  aciculi  setae  and 
hau-s  many,  sepals  ovate -attenuate  reflexed. 

Unfortunately  I  have  only  seen  a  single  specimen  of  this  plant. 
f  To  be  continued.  J 
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EicHLERiA,  Hartog  (see  p.  72.) — As  I  find  that  Eichleria  is 
already  preoccupied,  my  genus  of  that  name  must  be  altered,  and 
I  name  it  Muriea,  after  Dr.  James  Murie,  F.L.S.,  &c.,  Assistant- 
Secretary  to  the  Linnean  Society.  I  have  carefully  examined 
Cryptogyne,  Hook,  f.,  and  find  it  to  possess  the  floral  symmetry  of 
ChrysophyUum  oUnfonne,  with  the  addition  of  five  scales  in  front  of 
the  stamens.  These  do  not  influence  the  position  of  the  carpels, 
and  though  described  doubtfully  as  staminodes  by  Sir  Jos.  Hooker, 
are  certainly  mere  emergences  from  the  "corolla-tube." — M.  M. 
Hartog. 


Notites  of  Boons  antr  ittcmo(ts. 


NEW  GENERA  AND  SPECIES  OF  PHANEROGAMOUS 
PLANTS  PUBLISHED  IN  PERIODICALS  IN  GREAT 
BRITAIN  DURING  THE  YEAR  1877. 

Tms  list  comprehends  the  new  genera  and  species  of  Flowering 
Plants  published,  dxiring  1877,  in  the  following  pei-iodicals  : — 
'Botanical  Magazine,'  '  Gardeners"  Chronicle,'  'Icoues  Plantarum,' 
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'Journal  of  Botany,'  and  'Transactions  'and  'Journal  of  the 
Linnean  Society  of  London.' 

Of  the  '  Icones  Plantarum,'  the  first  part  of  vol.  iii.  of  the  new 
series,  containing  plates  1201-1225,  was  published  on  June  1st, 
and  the  second  part,  with  plates  1226-1250,  on  December  lat. 
As  these  dates  are  given  merely  on  the  temporary  paper  covers, 
which  are  usually  destroyed,  it  is  well  to  record  them  here. 

Part  4  of  vol.  i.  of  the  new  series  of  the  Linnean  Society's 
'Transactions,'  bears  the  printed  date,  "December,  1876,"  but  was 
not  pubUshed  till  January,  1877 ;  and  the  new  species  contained 
in  it  are  therefore  included  in  this  catalogue. 

Dr.  I.  B.  Balfour's  Eodriguez  novelties  were  published  in  the 
Linnean  Society's  '  Journal '  on  May  31st,  thus  ante-dating  by 
fully  two  months  Mr.  Baker's  '  Flora  of  Maiu-itius,'  although, 
from  the  manner  in  which  this  latter  work  is  referred  to  by  Dr. 
Balfour,  it  would  be  naturally  inferred  to  have  been  previously 
published. 

There  are  several  other  species  considered  new,  but  to  which 
no  specific  appellations  have  been  given,  in  the  first  part  of  Mr. 
Ball's  Spicilegium  Florae  Maroccanse  ('  Journ.  Linn.  Soc.,'  xvi., 
pp.  281-376).  Also,  in  Mr.  Baker's  Systema  Iridacearum  ('Journ. 
Linn.  Soc,  xvi.,  pp.  61-180)  are  a  good  many  names  without 
descriptions,*  which  are  consequently  omitted  in  the  following 
Hst. 

Abeotanella  rhynoocarpa,  Balf.  f.  (CompoeitaB). — Eodiiguez. 
(Journ.  Linn.  Soc,  xvi.,  p.  16.) 

Acer  Van-Volxemh,  Mast.  (Sapindaceae). —  Caucasus.  (Gard. 
Chron.,  i.,  p.  72.) 

-SjChmea  VEiTcnn,  Baker  (Bromeliaceas). — New  Grenada.  (Bot. 
Mag.,  t.  6329.) 

iEoLANTHus  zanzibaricus,  S.  Moorc. — Zanzibar.  (Journ.  Bot., 
p.  68.) 

^RUA  coNGESTA,  BalJ.J.  (Amaranthaccffi.) — Eodiiguez.  (Journ. 
Linn.  Soc,  xvi.,  p.  20.) 

Agave  carib^a,  Hart.  Keiv.  (Amaryllideae.) — Locality  doubtful. 
(Gard.  Chron.,  ii.,  p.  688.) 

A.  CoRDEROYi,  Hurt.  Peacock. — LocaHty  doubtful .  (Gard.  Chron., 
ii.,  p.  898  and  fig.  79.) 

A.  begia.  Hart.  Saunders. — Locality  doubtful.  (Gard.  Chron., 
ii.,  p.  620  and  fig.  124.) 

A.  Salmdyckii,  Baker. — Mexico.     (Gard.  Chron.,  ii.,  p.  490.) 

A.  viRiDissiMA,   Hort.  Peacock.  —  Mexico?    (Gard.  Chron.,   ii., 

p.  187.) 

Aglaia  piRiFERA,  Hauce  (Eutaceaj.) — Cambodia.     (Joiuru.  Bot., 

p.  881.) 

A.  PYRAMIDATA,  Hance. — Cambodia.     (Journ.  Bot.,  p.  881.) 

*  These  have  since  been  given  in  the  'Transactions  of  the  Linnean  Society' 
(ser.  2,  vol.  i.,  pp.  2(i\)-'ZT6),  and  will  be  therefore  included  in  our  uext  annual 
enumeration. 
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Alloplzctus    peltatxjs,    Olicer    (Gesneraceae.)  —  Costa    Bica. 

(Bot.  Mag.,  t.  6333.) 

Aloe  chloroleuca,  Baker  (Liliaceae.) — Cape.  (Gard.  Chron.,  ii., 

p.  38.) 

A.  PLATYLEPis,  Baker. — Cape.     (Gard.  Chron.,  ii.,  p.  38.) 

A.  TOMATOPHYLLoiDEs,  Bolf./. — EodriguGz.     (Joum.  Linn.  Soc., 

xvi.,  p.  22.) 

A,  TBicoLOB,  Baker. — Cape  Colony.     (Bot.  Mag.,  t.  6324.) 
Alstbcemebia     BuBCHF.T.i.n,     Baker     (Amaiyllideae.)  —  Brazil. 

(Journ.  Bot.,  p.  262.) 

A.  Gabdxebi,  Baker. — Brazil.     (Joum.  Bot.,  p.  261.) 
A.  PLATYPHYLLA,  Baker. — Brazil.     (Joum.  Bot.,  p.  261.) 
A.  scabebula,  Baker. — Brazil.     (Joum.  Bot.,  p.  261.) 
A.  ZAMioiDEs,  Baker. — Brazil.     (Journ.  Bot.,  p.  262.) 
Amomophyllum  Patdoi,  Engler  (Aroideae.) — N.  Grenada.    (Gard. 

Chron.,  i.,  p.  139.) 

Ancrumia,  Haw.  MSS.  (Liliaceae.)     A.  cmpulata.  Haw. — Chili. 

(Ic.  Plant.,  t.  1227.) 

AxcYLANTHus  MoNTEiBoi,  (Hiv.  (BubiacesB.) — Delagoa  Bay.    (Ic. 

Plant.,  t.  1208.) 

Anthebicum    cobtmbosum,    Baker    (Liliaceae.)  —  Somali-land. 

(Joum.  Bot.,  p.  71.) 

A.  ENcoNSPicuuM,  Baker. — Somali-land.     (Joum.  Bot.,  p.  71.) 
Anthubium   spathiphyixum,  .V.  E.   Br.  (Aroideae.)  —  Locality 

unknown.     (Gard.  Chron.,  i.,  p.  652.) 

AsTBocARYLM  MINTS,  Trail  (PalmflB.) — Brazil.  (Joum. Bot.,  p. 78.) 
Bactbis  elegans.  Trail  (Palmae.) — Brazil.     (Joum.  Bot.,  p.  3, 

tab.  184,  fig.  1.) 

B.  EUMORPHA,  Trail. — Brazil.    (Joum.  Bot.,  p.  9,  tab.  184,  fig.  4.) 
B.  iNCOMMODA,  Trail. — Brazil.     (Jomn.  Bot.,  p.  43.) 

B.  juBUExsis,  Trail. — Brazil.     (Journ.  Bot.,  p.  40.) 

B.  MAEAJA,  Trail. — Brazil.     (Joum.  Bot.,  p.  43.) 

B.  OLIGOCABPA,  rrai7.— Brazil.     (Joum.  J3ot.,  p.  46.) 

B.  PixANGA,  Trail. — Brazil.     (Joum.  Bot.,  p.  41.) 

B.  spaEBocARPA,  Trail. — Brazil.     (Joum.  Bot.,  p.  8,  tab.  184, 

fig.  8.) 

B.  sYAGRoiDEs,  Trail. — Brazil.     (Joum.  Bot.,  p.  76.) 
Balfol-bodexdeox,  Mello  (Rutaceae,  Toddalieae.)     B.  ehumeum, 

MeUo.— Brazil.     (Ic.  Plant.,  t.  1204.) 

Barleiua  HiLDEBRAXDxn,  S.  Moore  (Acanthaceae.) — Somali-land. 

(Joum.  Bot.,  p.  69.) 

Blephams    pratensis,    5.    Moore    (Acanthace®.)  —  Zanzibar. 

(Joum.  Bot.,  p.  294.) 

BoEBHAA^'IA  ScHOMBURGKiANA,  OUv.  (NyctaginesB  ) — S.  Australia. 

(Ic.  Plant.,  t.  1225.) 

BoMAREA    oLiGAXTHA,   Baker    (AmaryUideae.)  —  Peru.      (Gard. 

Chron.,  ii.,  p.  648.) 

BoswELLiA   XEGLECTA,    S.   Moore  (Burseraces.)  —  Somah-land. 

(Joum.  Bot.,  p.  67,  trfb.  185.) 

Bridelia  ixsxilana,  Hance  (Euphorbiaceae.) — Cambodia.    (Joum. 

Bot.,  p.  337.) 
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BucHANANiA  RETICULATA,  Hance  (Anacardiacese.) — Cambodia. 
(Journ.  Bot.,  p.  332.) 

Calliphruria  subedentata,  Baker  (Amaryllidaceae.)  —  New 
Grenada.     (Bot.  Mag.,  t.  6289.) 

Calorhabdos  cauloptera,  Hance  (ScrophulariaceaB). — China. 
(Journ.  Bot.,  p.  298.) 

Cardiostigma,  Baker  (Irideffi)  =  Gelasine  loncjispatha,  Herb. 
(Journ.  Linn.  Soc,  xvi.,  p.  102.) 

Catopheria  spicata,  Benth.  (Labiatse.) — New  Grenada.  (Ic. 
Plant.,  t.  1215.) 

Ceropegia  Barklyi,  Hook.  f.  (Asclepiadeae.) — S.  Africa.  (Bot. 
Mag.,  t.  G315.) 

Chironia  exigua,  Oliv.  (Gentianacese.) — S.  Africa.  (Ic  Plant., 
t.  1229.) 

Cinnamomum  sericans,  Hance  (Lauraceaa.) — Cambodia.  (Journ. 
Bot.,  p.  336.) 

Olathrospermum  biovulatum,  S.  Moore  (Anonacese.) — Zanzibar. 
(Journ.  Bot.,  p.  Q5.) 

Cleisostoma  virginale,  Hance. — Hongkong.  (Journ.  Bot., 
p.  88.) 

Cleistanthus  tomentosus,  Hance  (Euphorbiaceae.) — Cambodia. 
(Journ.  Bot.,  p.  337.) 

Clerodendron  laciniatum,  Balf.  f.  (Verbenacese.) — Eodriguez. 
(Journ.  Linn.  Soc,  xvi.,  p.  19.) 

CcELOGYNE  Meyeriana,  Rchh.  f.  (OrcbidesB.) — Locality  doubtful. 
(Gard.  Chron.,  ii.,  p.  184.) 

Comanthosphace,  S.  Moore  (Labiatse.) — Japan.  (Journ.  Bot., 
p.  293.) 

Coffea  Afzelii,  Hiern.  (Eubiaceaa.) — Sierra  Leone.  (Trans. 
Linn.  Soc,  ser.  2,  i.,  p.  174.) 

C.  brevipes,  Hiern. — Cameroons.  (Trans.  Linn.  Soc,  ser.  2, 
i.,  p.  172.) 

C.  HYPOGLAUOA,  Welw. — Angola.  (Trans.  Linn.  Soc,  ser.  2, 
i.,  p.  178.) 

0.  JASMiNoiDES,  Welw, — W.  Trop.  Africa.  (Trans.  Linn.  Soc, 
ser.  2,  i.,  p.  175.) 

C.  liberioa,  "  Hort.  Bull,"  Hiern. — W.  Trop.  Afiica.  (Trans. 
Linn.  Soc,  ser.  2,  i.,  p.  171,  tab.  24.) 

C.  melanocakpa,  Welw. — Angola.  (Trans.  Linn.  Soc,  ser.  2, 
i.,  p.  173.) 

C.  RUPESTRis,  Hiern. — W.  Trop.  Africa.  (Trans.  Linn.  Soc, 
ser.  2,  i.,  p.  174.) 

C.  suBcoRDATA,  Hicm. — Old  Calabar.  (Trans.  Linn.  Soc, 
ser.  2,  i.,  p.  174.) 

Cypripedium  albo-purpureum,  Rchb.  f.  (Orchidete.)  (Hybiid 
C.  TJonheyanum  x  Schlimii.)     (Gard.  Chron.,  ii.,  p.  38.) 

C.  BoxALLi,  Belli).  J. — Trop.  Asia.     (Gard.  Chron.,  i.,  p.  367.) 

C.  Haynaldianum,  Rchh.  /'. — Philippine  Islands.  (Giu:d.  Chron., 
i.,  p.  272  ;  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  6296.) 

C.  LucinuM,  Rchb.  f.  (hybrid  C.  villosum  x  Loicii.)  (Gard, 
Cliron.,  ii.,  p.  521.) 
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C.  PATENS,  Rchb.  f.  (hybrid  C.  barbatum  x  Hookera.)  (Gard. 
Cliron.,  ii.,  p.  456.) 

Dacryditm  Westlandicum,  T.  Kirk  (ConifeKe.) — New  Zealand. 
(Ic.  Plant.,  t.  1219.1 

Danais  corymbosa,  Bait.  f.  (Rubiaceae. ) — Rodriguez.  (Jouru. 
Linu.  Soc,  xvi.,  p.  13.) 

Decaspermum  SERicEUM,  Hatjf^'  (Myrtaceae.) — Cambodia.  (Joiim. 
Bot.,  p.  334.) 

DENDROBiuii  ARACHNosTACHYUM,  Rchb.  f.  (Orchidcae.) — Not  local- 
ised.    (Gard.  Cbron.  i.,  p.  334.) 

D.  dactylodes,  Reichenb.f. — Samoa.     ( Joum  Bot.,  p.  132.) 
D.  Petri,  Rchb.  f. — Polynesia.     (Gard.  Chron.,  i.,  p.  107.) 
D.  PR^EciNCTUM,  Rchb.  f. — India.     (Gard.  Chron.,  i.,  p.  750.) 
D.    Stricklandianum,    Rchh.    f. — Japan.      (Gard.    Chron.,   i., 

p.  749.) 

D.  TiPULiFERUM,  Rchb.  f. — Viti.     (Gard.  Chron.,  i.,  p.  72.) 

Drac.ena  schizantha,  Baker  (Lihaceae.) — Somah-land.  (Joum. 
Bot.,  p.  71.) 

Dyckia  frigida.  Hook  f.  (BromeliaceaB. ) — Brazil.  (Bot.  Mag., 
t.  6294.) 

El^is  odora.  Trail.  (Palmae.) — Brazil.     (Joum.  Bot.,  p.  81.) 

El-eocarpus  argybodes,  Hance  (Tiliaceae. ) — Cambodia.  (Joum. 
Bot.,  p.  330.) 

Epichabis  Juglans,  Hance  (Meliaceae.) — Cambodia.  (Joum. 
Bot.,  p.  330.) 

Epidendrum  CoxiAi*UM,  Rckb.  f.  (Orchideae.) — Trop.  Amer. 
(Gard.  Chron.,  ii.,  p.  358.) 

Eria  Cabolettje,  Hance  (Orchideae. ) — Cambodia.  (Joum.  Bot., 
p.  337.) 

Etj:ria  W'mTMEEi,  Eeichenb.f. — Samoa.     (Joum.  Bot.,  p.  133.) 

Eugenia  Balfourh,  Baker  (Myrtacea.) — Rodriguez.  (Joum. 
Linn.  Soc,  xNa.,  p.  13.) 

Exocarya,  Benth.  (Cvperaceae) ;  E.  acleroidea,  Benth. — ^N.  S. 
Wales.     (Ic.  Plant.,  t.  1206.) 

Euphorbia  daphnoides,  Balf.  J.  (Euphorbiaceae.) — Rodriguez. 
(Journ.  Linn.  Soc,  xvi.,  p.  21.) 

Ficus  NoRONHJE,  Olie.  (Artocarpeae.) — Fernando  Noronha.  (Ic. 
Plant,  t.  1222.) 

Fimbristylis  pycnostachya,  Hance  (Cyperaceae.)  ^-  Cambodia. 
(Joum.  Bot.,  p.  338.) 

Galactia  argentifoll\,  5.  Moore  (Leguminosae.)  —  Zanzibar. 
(Journ.  Bot.,  p.  291.) 

Gasteria  colubrina,  iV.J5/.  l?r.(Liliace£e.) — Cape.  (Gard. Chron., 
ii.,  p.  38.) 

Globba  Schomburgkh,  Hook  f.  (Zingiberaceae.) — Siam.  (Bot. 
Mag.,  t.  6298.) 

Gongora  grossa,  Rchh.,  f.  (Orchideae.)  —  Equador.  (Gard. 
Chron.,  i.,  p.  781.) 

Grammatophyllum  KiEMPLERiANUM,  Rchb.  f.  (Orchide8B.) — Mada- 
gascar.    (Gard.  Chron.,  i.,  p.  240.) 
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Grewia  ectasicaepa,  S.  Moore  (Sterouliacete.)  —  Zanzibar. 
(Journ.  Bot.,  p.  67.) 

Heptapleurum  schizophyllum,  Hance  (Araliacese.) — Cambodia. 
(Journ.  Bot.,  p.  834.) 

Hesperantha  longituba,  Baker  (Irideae.) — Cape.  (Gard.  Ohron., 
i.,  p.  652.) 

Hesperoxiphion,  Baker  (Irideas)  =  Ferraria  pusilla,  Link  & 
Otto,  and  Cypella  peruviana,  Baker.  (Journ.  Linn.  Soc,  xvi., 
p.  127.) 

Heterachne,  Benth.  (Gramineae) ;  H.  Oulliveri,  Benth.  (Ic. 
Plant.,  t.  1250.) 

Homalonema  peltata,  Mast.  (Aroideae.)  —  Columbia.  (Gard. 
Chron.,  i.,  p.  273,  and  fig.  46.) 

HoPEA  DEALBATA,  Hauce  (Dipterocarpeae.) — Cambodia.  (Journ. 
Bot.,  p.  829.) 

HuERNiA  BREviRosTRis,  N.  E.  Bv.  (Asclepiadeae.) — Cape.  (Gard. 
Chron.,  i.,  p.  780,  fig.  124.) 

Hypoestes  inconspicua,  Balf.  f.  (Acanthaceae.) — Bodriguez. 
(Journ.  Linn.  Soc,  xvi.,  p.  18.) 

H.  RODRiQUEsuNA,  Balf.  f. — Eodriguez.  (Journ.  Linn.  Soc, 
xvi.,  p.  18.) 

Hypoxis  Aenottii,  Baker  (Hypoxidaceae.) — Cape.  (Gard.  Chron., 
ii.,  p.  552.) 

IsoGLossA  BARLERioiDES,  S.  Moore  (AcanthaceaB.) — Somali-land. 
(Journ.  Bot.,  p.  70.) 

Iris  Kashmiriana,  Baker  (Mdeae.) — Kashmir.  (Gard.  Chron., 
ii.,  p.  744.) 

I.  Eossii,  Baker. — N.  China.     (Gard.  Chron.,  ii.,  p.  809.) 

Klattia,  Baker  (Lrideae)  =  Witseiiia  partita,  Ker.  (Journ.  Linu. 
Soc,  xvi.,  p.  110.) 

Ljelia  caloglossa,  Rchb.  f.  (Orchideas)  (hybrid  Cattleya 
lahiata  x  Lalia  crispa,  or  Boothiana.)     (Gard.  Chron.,  i.,  p.  202.) 

L.  Sedeni,  Rchb.f.  (hybrid  Cattleya  violacea  x  LoiHa  devoniana. 
(Gard.  Chron.,  ii.,  p.  424.) 

Lamprothamnus,  Hiern  (Kubiaceae) ;  L.  zanzuebancua,  Hiem. 
—Zanzibar.     (Ic.  Plant.,  t.  1220.) 

Landolphia  capensis,  Oliv.  (ApocynaceaB.) — Transvaal,  S.  Africa. 
(Ic.  Plant.,  t.  1228.) 

Linociera  cambodiana,  Hance  (OleaceaB.) — Cambodia.  (Journ. 
Bot.,  p.  835.) 

Lobelia  VAGANS,  Balf.f.  (CampanulaceaB.) — Eodriguez.  (Journ. 
Linn.  Soc,  xvi.,  p.  16.) 

Lysimachia  Fcenum-gr^cum,  Hance  (Primulaceae.)  —  China. 
(Journ.  Bot.,  p.  856.) 

L.  Alfredi,  Hance. — China.     (Journ.  Bot.,  p.  866.) 

Maba  samoensis,  Hiern  (Ebenaceae.) — Samoa.  (Journ.  Bot., 
p.  99,  tab.  186.) 

Masdevallia  lata,  Rchb.  f.  (Orchideae.) — Central  America. 
(Gard.  Chron.,  i.,  p.  658.) 

M.  Lehmanni,  Rchb.  f. — Equador.     (Gard.  Chron.,  ii.,  p.  88.) 
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M.  BADiosA,  Echb.f. — N.  Grenada.     (Gard.  Chron.,  i.,  p.  684.) 

M.  Triglochin,  Rchb.  f. — Equador.     (Gard.  Chron.,  ii.,p.  6-48.) 

M.  XANTHODACTYLA,  Hchb.  /. — Trop.  Amer.  (Gard.  Chron.,  ii., 
p.  552.) 

Melodorum  clavipes,  Hance  (Anonaceae.) — Cambodia.  (Journ. 
Bot.,  p.  328.) 

Memecylon  Piebrei,  Hance  (Melastomaceae.)  —  Cambodia. 
(Journ.  Bot.,  p.  334.1 

Mesembryanthemum  Coopebi,  Hook.  f.  (Ficoideae.) — S.  Africa. 
(Bot.  Mag.,  t.  6312.) 

M.  Sutheblandu,  HooA-./.— Natal.     (Bot.  Mag.,  t.  6299.) 

MicROSTYLis  JosEPHiANA,  Edchenh.  f. — Sikkim  Himalaya.  (Bot. 
Mag.,  t.  6325.) 

MiTBASACME  sETosA  (LoganiaceflB.) — Cambodia.  (Journ.  Bot., 
p.  335.) 

MoNTBRETiA  PoTTsu,  Baker  (Irideffi.) — Cape.  (Gard.  Chron.,  ii., 
p.  424.) 

Nesogenes  decumbens,  Balf.  f.  (Verbenaceas.)  —  Rodriguez. 
(Journ.  Linn.  Soc,  xvi.,  p.  19.) 

Oncinotis  hirta,  Oliv.  (Apocynaceae.) — W.  Trop.  Africa.  (Ic. 
Plant.,  t.  1232.) 

QpmoRBmzA  fucosa,  Hance  (Eubiaceae.) — Cambodia.  (Journ. 
Bot.,  p.  384.) 

Objiocabpum  KiBKn,  S.  Moore  (LeguminossB.) — E.  Trop.  Africa. 
(Journ.  Bot.,  p.  291.) 

0.  MiMosoiDEs,  S.  Moore. — ^E.  Trop.  Africa.  (Journ.  Bot., 
p.  291.) 

OxALis  NoRONtti:,  Oliv.  (Geraniacete.)  —  Fernando  Noronha. 
(Ic.  Plant.,  t.  1226.) 

Pandanus  heterocabpus,  Balf.  f.  (Pandanaceae.) — Rodriguez. 
(Journ.  Linn.  Soc,  xvi.,  p.  22.) 

P.  TENuiFours. — Rodriguez.     (Journ.  Linn.  Soc,  xvi..  p.  22.) 

Pabinabium  anamense,  Hance  (Rosaceae.) — Cochin  China. 
(Joiu-n.  Bot.,  p.  833.) 

Pediculabis  globiosa,  Biss.  d-  S.  Moore  (Scrophulariaceje.) — 
Japan.     (Journ.  Bot.,  p.  295.) 

Pentas  pab\ifolia,  Hiern.  (Rubiaceae.)  —  Zanzibar.  (Joum. 
Linn.  Soc,  x^d.,  p.  262,  tab.  7.) 

Pepebomia  mBTA,  Balf.  f.  (Piperaceae.) — Rodriguez.  (Joum. 
Linn.  Soc,  x\-i.,  p.  20.) 

P.  BETicuLATA,  Balf.  f. — Rodiiguez.  (Journ.  Linn.  Soc,  xvi., 
p.  21.) 

P.  BODRiGUEsiANA,  Balf.  fil. — Rodiiguez.  (Jouru.  Linn.  Soc, 
xvi.,  p.  21.) 

Peplonta  amazonica,  Benth.  (Asclepiadeae. ) — Brazil.  (Ic  Plant., 
t.  1234.) 

Pescatobea  Backhouslana,  Rchb.  f.  (OrchidesB.)  —  Equador? 
(Gard.  Chron.,  ii.,  p.  456.)  • 

Ph.edranassa  ^^BIDIFLORA,  Baker  (Amaryllideae.)  —  Locahty 
doubtful.     (Gai-d.  Chron.,  ii.,  p.  134.) 
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PhalyEnopsis     Stobaktiana,    Rchh.    f.    (Orchidege.)  —  Locality 
doubtful.     (Gard.  Cliron.,ii.,  p.  892.) 

Phragmites  macer,  Mimro  (Gramineae.) — Japan.     (Journ.  Bot., 
p.  850.) 

.  PiERREA,  Hance  (Samydacesej  ;  F.  dictyoneura,  Hance. — Cam- 
bodia.    (Jouni.  Bot.  p.  339.) 

PiLEA  Balfoueh,  Baker  (Urticacese.) — Eodriguez.    (Journ.  Linn. 
Soc,  xvi.,  p.  20.) 

PisoNiA  viscosA,  Balf.  /.   (Nyctagineas.) — Eodiiguez.      (Journ. 
Linn.  Soc,  xvi.,  p.  19.) 

PiTHECOLOBiuM  zANZiBARicuM,  S.  Moorc  (Leguminosse.) — Zanzibar. 
(Journ.  Bot.,  p.  292.) 

Plagiosetum,    Benth.    (Gramineae)  =  Pennisetum    refracttmi,  F. 
Muell.— (Ic.  Plant.,  iii.,  p.  88.) 

PsiADiA    eodriguesiana,    Balf.    /.    (Composite.)  —  Eodriguez. 
(Journ.  Linn.  Soc,  xvi.,  p.  15.) 

PsYCHOTEiA  ?    lanceolata,    Balf.  f.    (Eubiaceae.)  —  Eodiiguez. 
(Journ.  Linn.  Soc,  xvi.,  p.  15.) 

Ptekospermum    Pieerei,    Hance    (Stercviliacese.)  —  Cambodia. 
(Journ.  Bot.,  p.  329.) 

Pyrostria     trilocularis,    Balf.    f.    (Eubiacese.)  —  Eodriguez. 
(Journ.  Linn.  Soc,  xvi.,  p.  14.) 

QuivisiA  LAciNiATA,  Bolf.  f.  (MeliacesB.) — Eodriguez.     (Journ. 
Linn.  Soc,  xvi.,  p.  12.) 

Eandia  heterophylla,  Balf.f.  (EubiacesB.) — Eodiiguez.    (Journ. 
Linn.  Soc,  xvi.,  p.  14.) 

Eeaumuria  Floyeri,  S.  Moore  (TamariscineaB.) — Persia.    (Journ. 
Bot.,  p.  289.) 

Ehipsalis  penduliflora,  N.  E.  i3r.  (Cactaceffi.) — Trop.  America. 
(Gard.  Chron.,  ii.,  p.  716.) 

Ehododendron  quinque folium,  Biss.  S  8.  Moore  (Ericaceae.) — 
Japan.     (Journ.  Bot.,  p.  292.) 

EoNDELETiA  Backhousii,  Hook.  f.  (EubiaceaB.) — Trop.  America. 
(Bot.  Mag.,  t.  6290.) 

Sarcostemma  odontolepis,  Balf.  f.  (Asclepiadeae.) — Eodriguez. 
(Journ.  Linn.  Soc,  xvi.,  p.  17.) 

ScLEROCARYA    cASTANEA,    Bakei'    (Anacai'dlaceaB.)  —  Eodriguez. 
(Journ.  Linn.  Soc,  xvi.,  p.  12.) 

ScYPHOcHLAMYs,   Balf.  f.  (Eubiaceae) ;    S.  revoluta,  Balf.  f. — 
Eodiiguez.     (Journ.  Linn.  Soc,  xvi.,  p.  14.) 

Seb^a  oldenlandioides,   S.  Moore  (Gentianaceae.) — Zanzibar. 
(Journ.  Bot.,  p.  68.) 

Sempeevieum  G^vkhu,  Baker  (CrassulaceaB.) — Locality  doubtful. 
(Gard.  Chron.,  ii.,  p.  280.) 

Senecio  Cheesemani,  Hook.  f.  (CompositsB.) — New  Zealand.    (Ic. 
Plant.,  t.  1201.) 

Sericocoma  pallida,  S.  Moore  (Amaranthaceae.) — Somali-land. 
(Journ.  Bot.,  p.  70.) 

S.  somalensis,  S.  Moore. — Somali-land.     (Journ.  Bot.,  p.  70.) 

SoBRALiA  Cattleya,  Echb.  f.  (OrchideBB.) — N.  Grenada.     (Gard. 
Chron.,  i.,  p.  72.) 
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SoLAXuM  ACANTHODEs,  Hook.  f.  (Solanacese.) — Brazil '?  (Bot. 
Mag.,  t.  6283.) 

Spathoglottis  Petri,  Rihb.  f.  (Orchideae.) — Pohiiesia.  (Gard. 
Clu'on.,  ii.,  p.  392.) 

Sphenostigma,  Baker  (Irideas)  :^=  Ah'phia  Sdlotciana,  Klatt. 
(Journ.  Linn.  Soc.,  xvi.,  p.  124.) 

Sphinctacanthcs  Griffithh,  Beiith.  ( Acanthacese.)  —  Bengal. 
(Ic.  Plant.,  t.  1205.) 

Sportella,  Hance  (Rosaceae) ;  S.  atalantoides,  Hance. — China. 
(Jouru.  Bot.,  p.  207.) 

Staxhopea  pulla,  Pichb.  f.  (Orchideae.) — Costa  Rica.  (Gard. 
Chron.,  i.,  p.  810.) 

Stapelia  patextirostris,  -V.  E.  Br.  (Asclepiadeae.) — Cape.  (Gard. 
Chion.,  i.,  p.  140,  and  fig.  21.) 

S.  Bayfieldi,  X.E.Br. — Cape.  (Gard.  Cliron.,  i.,  p.  431,  and 
fig.  66. 

S.  ujfGUiPETALA,  .V.  E.  Br. — Cape.  (Gard.  Chron.,  i.,  p.  834, 
and  fig.  54.) 

Stipa  pekixensis,  Hance  (Graminese.) — China.  (Journ.  Bot., 
p.  268.) 

Strobilanthes  fobmosana,  S.  Moore  (Acauthaceae.) — Formosa. 
(.Joiu-u.  Bot.,  p.  294.) 

Tanulepis,  Balf.  f.  (Asclepiadeae) ;  T.  sphenophi/lla,  Balf.  f. — 
Rodi-iguez.     (Jom-n.  Linn.  Soc,  xvi.,  p.  17.) 

Telipogon  crcesus,  lichb.  f.  (Orchideae.)— N.  Grenada.  (Gard. 
Chron.,  i.,  p.  172.) 

Terminalia  Papilio,  Hance  (Combretaceae.) — Cambodia .  (.Journ. 
Bot.,  p.  333.) 

Tetraxthera  macrocalyx,  Hance  (Lauraceae.) — Cambodia. 
(Jom-n.  Bot.,  p.  336.) 

Thorelia,  Hance  (Lvthraceae)  ;  T.  deglupta,  Hance. — Siam. 
(Journ.  Bot.,  p.  268.) 

Thrixspermum  Freemaxxi,  Rchh.f.  (Orchideas.) — Assam.  (Gard. 
Chron.,  i.,  p.  750.) 

TixxEA  heterotypica,  S.  Moore  (Labiatae.) — Somah-land.  ( Journ. 
Bot.,  p.  69.)  ■ 

Trichi^ora,  Baker  (Liliaceae) ;  T.  peruviana.  Baker. — Peru.  dc. 
Plant.,  t.  1237.) 

Trichoderma  heliocharis,  S.  Moore  (Boragineae.) — Somah-land. 
(Journ.  Bot.,  p.  68.) 

Trichostachys  vaginalis,  Hieni  (Eubiaceae.) — W.  Trop.  Africa. 
(Journ.  Linn.  Soc,  xvi.,  p.  263,  tab.  8.) 

Tristellateia  africaxa,  S.  Moore  (Malpighiacese.) — Zaubibar. 
(Journ.  Bot.,  p.  290.) 

Triltifetta  actinocarpa,  S.  Mfx>re  (TUiaceae.) — Somah-land. 
(Joui-n.  Bot.,  p.  66.) 

T.  graxdidens,  Hance. — Cambodia.     (Journ.  Bot.,  p.  329.) 

UxoxA  ^-ELUTixA,  HojK'^l AnouaccaB.) — Cambodia,  i  Joum.  Bot., 
p.  328.) 

UvARiA  AsTERiAS,  5.  Moore  (Anonaceae.) — Zanzibar.  (Journ. 
Bot.,  p.  289.) 
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ViLLARsiA  CAMBODIANA,  Hmice  (Geiitianacese.)  —  Cambodia. 
(Joum.  Bot.,  p.  335.) 

Xylopia  Pierrei,  Hance  (Auonaceas.)  —  Cambodia.  (Jourii. 
Bot.,  p.  328.) 

Zanthoxylon  paniculatum,  BaJf.  /.  (Kutacese.) — Eodriguez. 
(Joiirn.  Linn.  Soc,  xvi.,  p.  12.) 

Zygopetalum  Clayii,  Rchb.  f.  (hybrid  Z.  maxillare  x  cnnitum.) 
(Gard.  Cliron.,  i.,  p.  684.) 


Troisieme  Memoire  sur  les  Mucorinees.     Par  M.  Ph.  Van  Tieghem. 
(Ann.  des  Sc.  Nat.,  Ser.  vi.,  tome  iv.,  p.  312). 

This  third  memoir  is  prefixed  by  some  general  observations  on 
classification  from  the  author's  now  well-known  point  of  view,  and 
by  a  study  of  some  general  questions  bearing  on  the  special  group 
the  knowledge  of  which  he  has  done  so  much  to  advance.  This 
study  is  at  first  concerned  with  the  mutilation  and  fragmentation 
of  reproductive  cells.  To  deal  with  this,  zygospores  of  Sj^orodinia 
grandis  and  of  Spinellus  fiisy/er  were  chosen  on  the  one  hand,  and 
asexual  spores  of  Pilubohis  G^diptis,  Phycomyces  nitens,  and  Mortierella 
reticulata  on  the  other.  A  preliminary  necessary  condition  was 
found  to  be  that  the  body  to  be  mutilated  must  be  proximately 
homogeneous ;  so  that  with  zygosjiores  the  experimentation  must 
occur  either  before  perfect  matimty,  or  after  commencement  of 
germination  when  the  oil  has  disappeared :  a  second  condition  is 
that  the  fragment  be  not  too  small. 

The  process  was  thus  conducted  : — Buddings  from  a  zygospore, 
germinating  in  a  humid  atmosphere,  were  cut  off  as  they  appeared ; 
after  a  time  the  contents  of  the  zygospore  divided  into  a  number 
of  spores,  separated  by  interstitial  matter  :  the  same  result  was 
obtained  by  similar  treatment  of  an  asexual  spore  ;  and  if  Schizo- 
mycetous  organisms  were  admitted  into  the  culture-fluid,  these 
endospores  were  produced  without  scission  of  buds. 

The  author  then  passes  on  to  consider  the  cause  which  favours 
formation  of  zygospores,  which  he  continues  to  find  in  the  an- 
being  impoverished  of  oxygen.  After  this  he  details  the  difl:erences 
in  the  germination,  in  dift'erent  media,  of  spores  and  zygospores  ; 
and  then  he  treats  at  length  of  the  structure  and  mode  of  de- 
hiscence of  the  sporange  in  Pilobolus  and  Pilaira.  Then  follows 
the  systematic  portion,  in  which  are  described  three  new  species  of 
Pilobolus;  a  new  genus  (Absidia)  with  four  species;  two  new  specific 
forms  referred  to  Ithizopics;  a  new  Helicostylum ,  with  relegation  of 
Circinella  (jlomerata,  of  the  first  memoir,  to  this  genus  ;  a  Thamni- 
dium;  three  new  species  of  Mortierella,  and  the  same  number 
belonging  to  Syiiceplialis. 

The  new  genus  Absidia  has,  roughly  speaking,  the  asexual 
growth  of  Uhizopus  and  the  sexual  growth  of  Phi/romi/ces.  From 
the  former  it  differs  cliiefly  in  that  the  sporangiferous  stolons  have 
a  jiarabolic  form  and  arc  cuticularised  tlu-oughout ;  that  the  spo- 
rangia alternate  with  the  rootlets  instead  of  being  superposed  to 
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them  ;  that  the  form  of  the  cohimella  is  conical  aud  slender  (not 
globular),  and  that  this  organ  has  a  different  history  subsequent  to 
escape  of  the  spores ;  that  the  membrane  of  the  spores  is  not 
cuticularised  and  coloured  ;  and  that  the  zygospores  have  a  Phyco- 
myces-]ike  investment.  The  author  finds  that  if  a  spore  is  kept  in 
a  nutritive  medium  it  produces  a  mycelium ;  placed  in  a  moist 
atmosphere,  after  having  attained  a  certain  size  under  proper 
nutrimental  conditions,  it  g^ves  origin  directly  to  a  sporange,  without 
forming  any  mycehum.  The  zygospore  behaves  in  a  similar  maner : 
these  organs  may  sometimes,  it  was  observed,  be  borne  on  the 
parabohc  stolons. 

Asexual  spores,  similar  to  the  zygospores,  are  sometimes  pro- 
duced by  a  parthenogenetic  process ;  these  the  author  terms  azygo- 
spores.  The  curving  of  the  stolons  is  held  to  result  from  the 
contiguity  of  a  foreign  body,  this  tendency  being  distinguished  as 
positive  somatropism. 

Below  is  the  author's  tribual  arrangement  of  the  group. 

Miicorinea:. 

/heterogeneous,  i.  e.  formed  of 
No  stylospores.     A  coin-       an  upper  cuticularised  hood 
mella  in  the  sporange,       aud  a  lower  diffluent  zone.  Pilobolea. 
the  membrane  of  which   homogeneous,  either  all  en- 
is      tirely  persistent  or  all  dif- 

'     fluent Mucorece. 

Stylospores  present.    No  f  spherical  and  isolated  .     .     .  Mortierellece. 
columella    in   the    spo-  -j  cyUndric  and  grouped  in  ca- 
range,  which  is    ...  (    pitula Syncephalidece. 

S.  M. 


Die  Pilze  des  Weinstockeii.      G.  Feux  von  Thiimkn.      Vienna,  1878. 
(pp.  225,  with  5  plates). 

Tms  monograph  of  the  Fungi  of  the  Vine  is  a  work  of  interest 
not  only  to  the  scientific  botanist,  but  also,  though  perhaps  in  a 
lesser  degree,  to  all  our  cultivators.  It  contains  an  enumeration 
of  some  two  hundred  and  twenty  species  of  Fungi  which  occur 
upon  the  Vine,  its  leaves,  fniit,  stems,  branches  and  roots,  in 
various  parts  of  the  world.  It  treats  of  the  Fungi  found  upon  the 
following  nine  species  of  Vitis,  viz. :  V.  vinifera,  L.  (150);  ]'.  La- 
brusca,  L.  (54) ;  T'.  astivalis,  Mchi.  (13) ;  V.  vulpina,  L.  (7) ;  T'. 
riparia,  Mchx.  (3) ;  T'.  cordifolia,  Mchx.  (3) ;  F.  rotundi folia,  Mchx. 
(2) ;  T'.  candicans,  Eugelm.  (1) ;  T'.  sylvestris,  Gmel.  (2).  Of  the 
nineteen  Fungi  affecting  the  Grape  itself,  Oidium  Titckeri  is  of 
course  the  most  important  in  a  pi-actical  point  of  view.  Baron 
Thiimen  appears  to  follow  Fuckel  in  regarding  it  as  the  conidial 
form  of  Spiwrotheca  castaynei.  Lev.,  aud  therefore  distinct  from  the 
American  Erysiphe  nectator,-  Schw.,  which  species  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  recorded  since  Schweinitz's  time  ;  while  it  is  classed  by 
Dr.  Cooke,  in  '  The  Erysiphei  of  the  United  States,'  with  the 
"  species  dubiae."     The  author  also  considers  it  unconnected  with 
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a  variety  of  Uncinula  spiralis,  B.  &  C,  that  occurs  sometimes  upon 
the  Grape  in  the  United  States. 

Amongst  the  great  number  of  Fungi  upon  the  living  and  dead 
Vine-stems  and  branches  are  many  new  species.  Tlie  Sphm-ice  are 
designated  by  then-  new  generic  appellations — CryptocaUa,  Butryo- 
sphfsria,  Bertia,  Teichospora,  Anthostomella,  Rebentiochia,  Valtaria, 
&c.,  names  much  more  familiar  to  continental  botanists  than  to  us 
in  this  country,  who  are  somewhat  slow  in  appreciating  the 
advantages  of  this  system  of  nomenclature. 

Of  the  hymenomycetous  Fungi  twenty-two  species  are  men- 
tioned, mostly  on  the  dead  stems,  including  a  small  Agaric  from 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Ag.  proteus,  Kalchbr.,  allied  to  Ay.  varia- 
bilis, P.  Of  the  Fungi  on  living  Vine-leaves  one  of  the  most 
interesting  is  a  new  species  of  Vrcdo,  U.  Viti$,  Thm.,  which,  like 
Peronospora  Vitis,  is  of  Transatlantic  origin. 

The  difference  between  the  American  and  European  Vine-flora 
is  very  striking  ;  so  many  Fungi  occur  in  America  that  have 
not  been  met  with  in  Europe,  where  Vines  form  such  an  important 
industry  and  mycologists  are  so  much  more  numerous.  Many  of 
the  old  species  of  Schweinitz  have  never  been  met  with  here. 

A  figure  is  given  of  the  curious  mould  which  grows  parasitically 
upon  Oidium  Tuckeri,  the  Cicinnobolns  Cesatii  of  De  Bary,  a  plant 
apparently  common  enough  on  the  Continent,  but  as  yet  un- 
observed in  Great  Britaui. 

Baron  von  Thiimen  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  exhaustive 
manner  in  wdiich  he  has  compiled  this  monograph,  which  is 
accompanied  by  lithographic  plates  illustrating  the  stnxcture  and 
fructification  of  the  more  important  species,  whereby  the  value  of 
the  book  as  a  work  of  reference  to  the  student  is  materially 
enhanced.  Charles  B.  Plowright. 


On  the  Homologies  of  the  Sxispensor.     By  S.  H.  Vines.     ('  Quarterly 
Journal  of  Microsc.  Science,'  1878,  p.  58.) 

The  author  concludes  "that  the  seta  and  foot  of  Mosses  and 
Liverworts,  the  foot  of  the  vascular  Cryptogams  (excluding 
Eguisetacece  so  far),  the  suspensor  of  Seloyinclla,  of  Gymuo- 
sperms,  and  of  Angiosperms,  are  derived  from  that  cell,  ])roduced 
by  the  division  of  the  oospore,  to  which,  for  the  sake  of  clearness, 
the  name  of  Embryophore  has  been  given.  These  organs  may, 
therefore,  be  regarded  as  truly  homologous,  and  this  view  is  not 
invalidated  by  the  fact  that  the  suspensor  or  the  foot  is  developed, 
in  some  cases  from  the  whole  of  the  Embryophore,  in  others  from 
a  part  of  it.  This  fact  merely  renders  the  homology  incomplete 
in  certain  cases."  The  term  '  Embryophore  '  is  applied  to  the  cell 
whicli  gives  origin  to  the  tissue  maintaining  temporary  connection 
between  the  embryo  and  neighbouring  structures,  that  of  '  em- 
bryonic cell'  to  tlie  special  cell  of  embryo-formation, — a  convenient 
piece  of  nomenclature.  The  Embryophore,  we  would  observe,  is 
not  always  produced  by  a  process  which,  even  in  its  widest  sense. 
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can  be  called  one  of  cell-division,  as  in  Ephedra.  The  paper  is 
evidently  inspired  by  Kienitz-Gerloffs  in  'Botanische  Zeitung,' 
November,  1876.  S.  M. 

Deitxieme  Xote  sur  les  Mourements  spontanes  et  refjuliers  du  Cerato- 
phyllum  demersum.     Par  E.  Rodier. 

The  author  has  continued  his  examination  of  the  movements  of 
Ceratophyllum  (see  Journ,  Bot.,  1877,  p.  248),  by  the  observation 
of  the  torsion  which  accompanies  the  flexion  of  the  distal  intemodes. 
In  general,  when  examined  at  about  six  in  the  morning,  a  move- 
ment of  torsion  fi-om  left  to  right  is  proceeding;  this  then  stops, 
and  gives  place  to  a  movement  from  right  to  left,  which  continues 
up  to  about  11  a.m.,  that  is,  for  about  five  hours ;  the  experiments 
showed  a  mean  of  about  36^  per  hour,  i.e.,  of  180°  or  half  the  cir- 
cumference dming  the  whole  time.  The  reverse  torsion  from  left 
to  right  commences  immediately  the  former  ceases,  and  goes  on  at 
the  rate  of  about  12°  an  hour, — one-third  that  of  the  morning ; 
estimating  its  duration  at  1\  hours,  its  amount  is  90°,  or  one-half 
that  of  the  morning.  Tables  are  given  of  these  results,  and  show 
that  there  is  by  no  means  complete  regularity  in  the  moveiuents. 

M.  Eodier's  observations  were  stopped  in  November  by  the 
plant  passing  into  its  winter  state,  in  which  its  movements  are 
almost  entii'ely  suspended.  The  elongation  of  the  terminal  buds 
ceases,  the  last  verticils  of  leaves  remain  closely  imbricated,  and 
the  latter  become  stiffly  curved,  thicker,  and  larger,  with  the  air- 
cavities  swollen  and  fuU  of  gas.  At  the  same  time  the  axis 
becomes  thickened  and  pink,  and  its  cells  are  found  to  be  crowded 
with  starch  and  rounded.  In  short,  we  have  here  produced  winter 
buds  by  which  the  plant  is  propagated.  They  are  very  easily 
detached  from  the  old  stems,  and  then  readily  float,  and  are 
caiTied  by  the  stream.  H.  T. 


"We  have  Part  87  of  F.  von  Mueller's  '  Fragmenta,'  which 
completes  the  tenth  volume  of  this  miscellany  of  Austrahan 
Botany.  There  is  an  useful  index  to  vols.  vi.  to  x.  issued  with  the 
part. 

The  botanists  of  the  west  of  France  have  been  actively  working 
at  their  interesting  flora  diuing  the  past  two  years,  and  M.  Lloyd 
gives  a  summary  of  the  piincipal  results  as  a  sort  of  appendix  to 
his  '  Flore  de  I'Oiiest  de  la  France,'  the  last  edition  of  which  is 
dated  1876.  The  tendency  to  make  and  name  new  species  out  of 
shght  local  forms  seems  very  prevalent  with  some  French  botanists. 
Such  are  Thcdictrum  Saratieri,  Matthiola  oijensis,  and  Viola  Foncaudi, 
which  are  properly  referred  to  T.  minus,  M.  siuuata,  and  T'.  nana 
by  Lloyd.  An  interesting  FAatine,  from  the  tidal  mud  of  the  Loire 
at  Trentemoult  (Nantes),  is  named  E.  inaperta,  Lloyd.  It  buffers 
from  all  the  other  Eui-opean  species  in  its  completely-closed  flowers 
which  never  open,  the  three  petals  forming  a  rounded  button  over 
the  ovary ;    the   flowers   are   sessile,  with  two  sepals  and  three 
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stamens,  as  in  E.  triandra,  Schkuhr,  which  is  its  nearest  European 
ally.  M.  Lloyd  thinks  the  plant  may  prove  to  be  a  form  of 
J'L  americana,  Arn.  (which  also  has  closed  flowers),  and  possibly 
introduced  many  years  ago  with  Ilysanthes  yratioloides  which  grows 
with  it.  (See  also  a  Note,  by  Prof.  A.  Gray,  in  '  Proc.  Amer.  Acad. ,' 
AprH  5,  1878,  p.  861.) 

Other  New  Books. — G.  Bentham,  assisted  by  F.  von  Mueller, 
'  Flora  Australiensis,'  vol.  vii.  Roxkm/hiacecB  to  Filices  (London, 
Lovell  Eeeve,  20s.) — Sereno  Watson,  'Bibliographical  Index  to 
N.  American  Botany,'  part  I.,  Polypetala.  (Washington,  Smithsonian 
Institution,  March,  1878.)— W.  R.  McNab,  '  Botany,  Outlines  of 
Morphology  and  Physiology  '  (London  Science  Class-Books ; 
London,  Longmans,  1878,  Is.  Qd.) — E.  Hallier,  '  Die  Plastiden 
der  niederen  Pflanzen,'  (Leipzig,  Fues.,  5m.) — T.  Hartig,  '  Anatomie 
and  Physiologic  der  Holzpflanzen  '  (Berlin.  Springer,  20w.) — P. 
A.  Saccardo,  '  Fungi  Italici  autographice  delineati,'  fasc.  1  to  8 
Patavii,  32s. — E.  Strasburger,  '  Befit'uchtung  und  Zelltheilung ' 
(Jena,  H.  Dabis,  7m.)  —  A.  Franchet  &  L.  Savatier,  '  Enumeratio 
Plantarum  in  Japonia  sponte  crescentium,'  vol.  ii.,  pars  2  (Paris, 
Savy,  8s.  U.)  

Articles  in  Journals. — March,  1878. 

Grevillea. — M.  C.  Cooke  &  J.  B.  Ellis,  '  New- Jersey  Fungi '  (con- 
tinued).—  M.  C,  Cooke,  'New  British  Fungi.'— F.  de  Thuemen, 
'  Fungi  iEgyptiaci  collect,  a  G.  Schweinfurth.'  —  Hazslinszky, 
^Qeaster  orientalis,  n.  sp.'  (tab.  98). — Id.,  '  Belonia  herculana,  n.  sp.' — 
M.C.Cooke,  '  Indian  Fungi.' — A.Ernst,  ' Simblum pilidiatum,  n. sp.' 

Bot.  Zeitung. — H.  F.  Jonkman,  '  On  the  development  of  the  pro- 
thallium  in  Marattiacea; '  (tab.  6,  6). —  P.  Krutizky,  'Description  of 
an  apparatus  for  estimating  the  amount  of  wateiy  vapour  absorbed 
by  the  plant.'  —  W.  Breitenbach,  'Asparagus  ojjicinalii  a  tricecious 
plant.' — K.  Goebel,  '  On  some  marine  Algm.' 

Flora. — P.  G.  Strobl,  '  Flora  of  the  Nebrodes  '  (continued).  — 
F.  von  Thuemen,  '  Diagnoses  of  Thuemen's  Mycotheca  Universalis.* 
— Biography  of  S.  Kurz.  —  S.  Schulzer,  'Influence  of  light  on 
Fungi.' — Rosbach, '  Localities  for  rare  plants  near  Treves.' — N.W.  P. 
Eauwenhoff,  'On  the  so-called  horu-tissue.' — 0.  Bockeler,  '  Diagno- 
ses of  new  and  undescribed  Cyperacea;.' 

Hedwigia. —  C.  Gobi,  '  On  a  Ilivularia  causing  the  phenomenon 
of  "  wasserbliithe  "  in  sea-water.' — M.  C.  Cooke,  '  North  American 
Fungi.' — Fischer  v.  Waldheim,  '  I'-stilago  Thuemenii.' 

Magyar  Novmytuni  Lapok. — '  Unpublished  letters  of  early  bo- 
tanists :  1,  Rembert  Dodonseus  to  C.  Clusius.'  —  J.  Kuuszt,  '  Flora 
of  the  Upper  Neogradian  Country'  (continued). 

Aimrican  Naturalist. —  J.  M.  Anders,  'On  the  transpiration  of 
plants.' 
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Oesterr.  Bot.  Zeitschrift. — F.  Hauck,  '  J ///<r  of  the  Adriatic'  (con- 
tinued, tab.  1). —  F.  V.  Hohnel,  'Remarks  on  the  cuticle.' — 'G.  v. 
Niessl,  '  Species  of  Sporormia  '  (continued). —  F.  Antoiue,  '  Botany 
of  Vienna  Exhibition'  (continued). — J.  Freyer,  ' Miiscari(Belleialia, 
Leopoldia)  TlVmn,  sp.  nov.' — J.  R.  Stroecker,  '  The  molecular  causes 
of  plant-structures.' 


proceedings  of  Societies. 


LiNXEAN  Society  of  London. 

March  7,  1878. — Dr.  Gw^-n  Jefifreys,  Vice-President  in  the 
chair.  —  Mr.  Charles  P.  Hobkirk,  of  Huddersfield,  was  elected  a 
Fellow  of  the  Society. — Mr.  Thomas  Christy  exhibited  and  made 
remarks  on  a  series  of  fruits,  among  which  were  Chinese  Quinces, 
Chayottes,  and  a  fingered  Citron  known  in  China  as  the  *•  Claw  of 
Buddha." — The  following  papers  were  read : — '  On  the  Laws  govern- 
ing the  production  of  Seed  in  Wistaria  simtisis,'  by  Thos.  Meehan. 
The  author  pointed  out  that  the  Chinese  Wistaria,  when  supported, 
glows  with  wonderful  rapidity,  branches  and  flowers  being  plen- 
tiful, but  that  it  seldom  or  never  produces  seeds.  On  the  other 
hand,  tree  Wistarias  seed  abundantly,  but  send  forth  shoots  ver\- 
sparingly.  La  fact,  in  the  one  case  vegetative,  in  the  other  repro- 
ductive, force  predominates.  Recent  contributions  iucluie  to  connect 
the  above  circumstances  with  insect  agency  and  cross  fertihzation. 
Bees  perforate  the  corolla  fi-om  the  outside  instead  of  entering  the 
mouth.  From  his  observations,  however,  Mr.  Meehan  beheves 
that  the  question  at  issue  is  not  related  to  pollenization,  but  rather 
bears  on  the  harmonious  relation  of  the  nutritive  powers. — 
'  Enimieration  of  the  Fimgi  collected  during  the  Arctic  Expedition, 
1875-76,'  by  tlie  Rev.  5l.  J.  Berkeley.  The  series  consists  of 
twenty-six  species,  all  determined  save  two  left  doubtful  from  con- 
dition of  specimens.  Of  the  above,  seventeen  are  widely  distributed 
already  weU-known  forms,  but  seven  are  new  and  hitherto  unde- 
scribed  species.  Of  these  last,  Ayaricus  Feildeni,  probably  esculent, 
and  I'rnula  Hartii  are  the  most  interesting.  The  ocemTeuce  of 
Cluetomium  (jlahrum  on  the  walls  of  the  cabin  of  H. M.S.  '  Alert,'  in 
gi'eat  abundance,  is  verj-  cmious,  and  notably  the  smaller  size  of 
its  sporidia  in  the  Arctic  specimens. 


Botanical  Nebs. 


It  is  intended  to  open  the  Latemational  Congress  of  Botany 
and  Horticidtm-e  at  Paris,  on  August  16th;  it  will  last  a  week,  and 
will  be  held  at  the  roonts  in  the  Rue  de  Grenelle,  No.  84.  The 
following  matters  are  proposed  for  tliscussion  : — The  physiology  of 
the  root ;  g}"mnospeiaay ;  the  reproduction  of  Hymenomycetes  and 
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Ascouiycetes  ;  also,  the  organisation  of  botanical  laboratories  ;  the 
aiTangement  of  botanical  museums  and  herbaria ;  and  the  planning, 
classifying,  and  labelling  of  botanic  gardens.  It  is  desired  to  form 
an  exhibition  of  herbaria,  botanical  instruments  and  apparatus, 
plans  of  laboratories  and  gardens,  books,  plates,  drawings,  diagrams, 
&c.  Botanists  intending  to  be  present  should  send  their  names  to 
the  Organising  Committee  at  the  above  address.  Besides  the 
sessions  of  the  Congress,  there  will  be  organised  excursions  and 
visits  to  scientific  establishments,  the  details  of  which  will  be  pub- 
Hshed  hereafter. 

We  are  pleased  to  learn  that  the  Senate  of  the  University  of 
Cambridge  has  granted  an  assistant  curator  of  the  herbarium 
which  has  long  been  in  need  of  such  ha|p. 

The  vacancy  caused  at  Kiel  by  Prof.  Eichler's  caU  to  Berlin  is 
filled  by  the  appointment  of  Prof.  Engler,  of  Munich.  Prof. 
Schwendener,  of  Tiibingen,  also  goes  to  Berhn. 

The  death,  in  his  sixtieth  year,  of  Moritz  Seubert,  Professor  in 
the  Polytechnic  School  at  Carlsruhe,  occurred  on  April  6th.  He 
is  known  as  the  author  of  the  first  Flora  of  the  Azores, — '  Flora 
Azorica,'  published  in  1844,  and  founded  on  Hochstetter's  collec- 
tions made  in  1838  ;  this  is  illustrated  with  good  plates,  drawn  by 
the  author.  He  also  published  a  monograph  of  the  genus  Elatine 
in  the  'Nova  Acta  '  for  1845,  and  elaborated  many  of  the  mono- 
cotyledonous  Orders  for  the  '  Flora  Brasihensis,'  besides  writing 
some  good  local  Floras  of  S.W.  Germany.  Mr.  H.  C.  Watson 
dedicated  a  genus  to  him,  founded  on  Bellis  azorica,  but  Seuhertia 
has  not  been  mamtainedby  the  authors  of  the  '  Genera  Plantarum.' 

We  have  also  to  note  the  death,  at  Friburg,  of  August  Jaeger, 
a  well-known  Swiss  bryologist,  and  author  of  several  papers  on  the 
mosses  of  that  countr5\ 

We  regret  to  record  the  death  of  Thomas  Thomson,  M.D.,  which 
occurred  on  18th  April.  He  was  born  in  Glasgow  in  1817,  and 
was  educated  in  the  University  of  that  city.  He  entered  the 
service  of  the  Hon.  E.  India  Company  as  assistant-sm-geou,  and 
botanized  in  the  N.W.  provinces.  In  1847,  he  was  selected  to 
accompany  the  mission  to  Tibet,  which  visited  that  country  in 
1848-49.  At  the  end  of  that  year  he  joined  Dr.  J.  D.  Hooker,  at 
Darjiling,  and  they  spent  the  year  1850  in  travelling  and  collecting 
in  the  Khasia  Mountains,  returning  together  to  England  in  the 
spring  of  1851  with  very  large  collections.  The  next  few  years 
was  employed  at  Kew  in  naming  and  distributing  these.  Dr. 
Thomson  was  afterwards  appointed  to  the  Directorship  of  the 
Calcutta  gardens,  but  remained  there  but  a  few  years,  reluming 
to  England  about  1860,  since  Avhen  feeble  health  has  prevented 
him  from  doing  much  botanical  work.  Dr.  Thomson's  most  im- 
portant contribution  is  the  first  volume  (extending  only  from  Uanun- 
culaceic  to  Fiunariaceu)  of  the  elaborate  "Flora  Indica,"  of  which 
he  was  joint  author  with  Dr.  (now  Sir)  J.  D.  Hooker,  and  which  was 
published  in  1856. 


Original  .Articles. 


A  NEW  KEY  TO  THE   GENERA  OF   AMARYLLIDACE.E. 

By  J.  G.  Bakeb,  F.L.S. 

In  the  present  paper  I  propose  to  attempt  to  construct  a  key  to 
the  genera  of  Amaryllidace<£ ,  in  which  flower-characters  shall  be 
used  as  prominently  as  possible.  The  genera  of  the  Order  are 
well  and  fully  described  in  detail  in  thiee  comparatively  recent 
works,  \\z.,  Herbert's  *  AmaiyUidaceae,'  pubhshed  in  1837  ;  the 
fifth  volume  of  Kimth's  'Enumeratio,'  pubhshed  in  1850;  and 
the  fragment  of  Sahsbury's  '  Genera  Plantarum,'  which  was  issued 
by  Dr.  John  Edward  Gray  in  1866.  But  still,  for  everyday 
working  purposes,  a  key  of  the  Order  is  greatly  needed,  partly 
because  it  is  very  difficult  to  judge  from  a  long  description,  where 
nothing  is  emphasised,  which  characters  are  rehed  upon  as 
differential,  and  partly  because  the  primarj-  arrangement  and 
grouping  used  by  these  authors  depends  to  a  large  extent  upon 
fruit  and  seed-chai-acters,  and  these  aie  seldom  shown  either  by 
hving  or  dried  specimens  in  the  state  in  which  they  are  commonly 
submitted  to  botanists  for  identification.  And  another  point  is, 
that  not  to  speak  of  Sahsbury,  whose  ideas  of  a  genus  were  such 
that  he  proposes  to  make  sixteen  out  of  Xarcissiis  as  we  commonly 
understand  it,  many  of  Herbert  and  Kunth's  genera  are  limited  by 
characters  so  faint  that  they  are  not  at  all  likely  to  be  adopted  by 
general  botanists,  who  have  the  whole  vegetable  kingdom  to  deal 
with.  And  one  great  good  of  these  keys,  whether  they  deal  with 
genera  or  species,  is  that  they  are  so  well  adapted  to  bring  into 
prominence  which  of  the  sepaiate  individuahties  they  deal  with 
rest  upon  an  imsubstantial  diagnostic  foundation.  As  I  have  lately 
dealt  elsewhere  with  the  Ayavea  and  Hypoxidacea,  what  I  propose 
to  do  now  is  simply  to  attempt  to  make  a  key  for  the  Avmryllidacea 
proper  and  Alstrctmeriea ,  and  to  follow  it  up  by  a  few  explanatoiy 
remarks  referring  mainly  to  the  reductions  that  seem  needful  in 
genera  and  species  as  they  stand  in  Kunth,  and  the  comparatively 
few  novelties  that  have  been  discovered  in  the  Order  during  the 
last  thu-ty  years. 


Subordo  I,  Amakyllidace.e  ^*ER.E.    Herbae  bulbosae  acaules,  fioribns 
umbellatis  vel  sohtariis. 

Tribus  I.  Galaxthej.  Stamina  epigyna,filamentisbrevibusliberis, 
antheris  apice  dehiscentibus. 

I.  Galanthts.  Perianthii  segmenta  interiora  exterioribus  multo 
bre's-iora,  cuneata,  obtusa,  profunde  emarginata.  Europa,  Asia 
occidentalis. 
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n.  Leucojum.  Perianthii  segmenta  omnia  consimilia  sequilonga. 
Europa,  Asia  occidentaUs,  Aiyeria,  Mauritania. 

Tribus  II.    Strumarie^,     Stamina   epigyna,  filamentis  elongatis 
liberis,  antheris  latere  dehiscentibus. 

m.  Strumaria.  Genus  solum.     C.  B.  Spei. 

Tribus  III.    Amaryllide^.    Stamina   perigyna,  filamentis   liberis 
baud  appendiculatis. 

Subtribus  I.  Zephyranthe^.  Uniflorae,  raiissime  biflorse,  peri- 
antliio  erecto,  segmentis  cum  staminibus  undique  ab  stylo 
divergentibus. 

*  Filamenta  brevissima. 

IV.  Haylockia.  Scapus  brevissimus,  bypogsaus.  Perianthium 
infundibulare.  Stamina  6,  uniseriata.  Stigma  trifidum.  Fructus 
capsularis,  seminibus  nigris  discoideis.     Monte  Video. 

V.  Apodolirion.  Scapus  brevissimus,  hypogseus.  Periantbium 
infundibulare.  Stamina  6,  distincte  biseriata.  Stigma  capitatum. 
Fructus  ignotus.     C.  B.  Spei. 

VI.  Gethyllis.  Scapus  brevissimus,  bypogseus.  Periantbium 
infundibulare.  Stamina  6,  vel  plura,  uniseriata.  Stigma  sub- 
capitatum.     Fructus  baccatus,  seminibus  turgidis.     C.  B.  Spei. 

VII.  Cooperia.  Scapus  elongatus.  Periantbium  subrotatum. 
Fnictus  capsularis,  seminibus  nigris  discoideis.     Texas,  Mexico. 

**  Filamenta  producta. 
vm.  Sternbergia.  Periantbii  tubus  brevis  vel  productus  cylin- 
dricus.      Stigma  subcapitatum.     Fructus  subbaccatus,  seminibus 
turgidis.     Flores  lutei.     Licrojm,  Oriens,  Mauritania. 

IX.  Zephtranthes.  Periantbii  tubus  brevis  vel  nullus.  Stigma 
trifidum,  stigmatibus  subulatis.  Fructus  capsularis,  seminibus 
nigris  discoideis.  Flores  ssepissime  albidi  vel  rubelli.  Amer.  trap, 
et  sicbtemperata. 

X.  Pyrolirion.  Periantbii  tubus  productus,  late  infundibularis. 
Stigma  trifidum,  stigmatibus  magnis,  apice  cocbleatis.  Fructus 
capsularis,  seminibus  nigris  discoideis.     Andes  Peruvian  et  Bolivia. 

Subtribus  II.  H^MANTHEiE.  Flores  umbellati,  periantbii  tubo 
brevi  vel  nuUo,  segmentis  angustis  cum  staminibus  undique 
ab  stylo  divergentibus. 

*   Ovula  in  locido  2  vel  pmica.     Semina  turgida. 

XI.  H^MANTHus.  Umbelladensiflora,  capitata,  pedicellis  brevibus, 
bracteis  verticillatis.  Stigma  subcapitatum.  Antlierju  versatiles. 
Fructus  baccatus.     C.  B.  Spei,  Africa  tropicalis. 

xii.  BupHANE.  Umbella  multiflora,  pedicellis  elongatis,  bracteis 
binis.  Stigma  capitatum.  Antherae  versatiles.  Fructus  capsulaiis, 
C.  B.  Spei,  Africa  troincalix. 
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xm.  HissEA.  Umbella  pauciflora  vel  multiflora,  pedicellis 
elongatis,  bracteis  binis.  Stigma  trifidum,  stigmatibus  subulatis. 
Antherae  basifixae.     Fnictus  capsularis.     C.  B.  Spei. 

\iy.  Carpolyza.  Umbella  pauciflora,  pedicellis  elongatis,  bracteis 
binis.  Stigma  tiifidum.  Antherae  minutae,  dorsifixae.  Fructus 
capsularis.     C.  B.  Spei. 

**  Orula  in  locvlo  plura.     Semina  ditcoidea  vel  triquetra. 

XV.  Lapiedra.  Perianthium  rotatum,  album,  tubo  nullo  vel 
brevissimo.     Stigma  capitatum.     Hispania,  Mauritania. 

XVI.  Anoiganthus.  Perianthium  Lnfimdibulare,  lut^scens,  tnbo 
brevi.     Stigma  trifidum.     C.  B.  Spei. 

xvn.  Ungernia.  Perianthium  tubuloso-campanulatum,  mini- 
atum,  tubo  brevi.     Stigma  capitatum.     Persia. 

Subtribus  III.  Cltsteje.  Flores  umbellati,  tubo  brevi  vel  raro 
segmeutis  aequilongo,  segmentis  obtusis  conniventibus,  geni- 
tahbus  rectis  vel  declinatis. 

wth.  Clivia.  Bulbus  subnullus.  FoHa  plura,  lorata,  per- 
sistentia.     Semina  in  loculo  soUtaria,  magna.     C.  B.  Spei. 

XIX.  PaiiDRAXASsA.  Bulbus  tunicatus.  Folia  1-2,  hysteranthia, 
petiolata.  Stamina  vix  exserta.  Semina  in  loculo  plura,  discoidea. 
Amer.  Trop. 

XX.  Callipsyche.  Bulbus  timicatus.  Foha  1-2,  hysteranthia, 
petiolata.  Stamina  longe  exserta,  declinata.  Semina  in  loculo 
plura,  discoidea.     Amer.  trop. 

Subtnbus  IV.  BRUNS\aGiEj:.  Flores  umbellati.  Perianthii  tubus 
brevis  vel  nullus,  segmentis  angustis  cum  genitahbus  con- 
tiguis  declinatis. 

*  Folia  petiolata.     Ovula  in  loculo  gemina  erecta. 

XXI.  Griffinia.     Genus  solum.     Brasilia. 

•*  Folia  sessilia.     Ovtila  in  loculo  plura,  tuperposita. 

xxn.  Sprekelia.  Perianthium  bilabiatum,  segmentis  3  in- 
ferioribus  contiguis.     Amer.  trop. 

xxm.  Nerine.  Perianthium  regulare.  Ovarium  parvum,  ob- 
longum.     Folia  subsynanthia.     C.  B.  Spei,  Asia  orientalis. 

xxrv'.  BRu^•s^^GIA.  Perianthium  regulare.  Ovarium  magnum, 
turbinatum,  angulatum.     Folia  hysteranthia.     C.  B.  Spei. 

Subtribus  Y.  Amaryi-lide^.  Flores  umbellati,  perianthii  tubo 
saepissinie  brevi,  segmentis  latis  oblongis  vel  obovatis. 

XXV.  Amaryllis.  Perianthium  infundibulare,  genitalibus  decU- 
natis.     Semina  pauca,  magna,  turgida.     C.  B.  Spei. 

XXVI.  Hippeastrum.  Perianthium  infundibulare,  genitalibus 
declinatis.  Semina  plura,  nigra,  discoidea.  Amer.  trop.  et  sub- 
temper  ata. 
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XXVII.  Vallota.  Periautbium  subrotatum,  genitalibus  vix  de- 
clinatis.     Semina  plura,  nigra,  discoidea.     C.  B.  Spei. 

Subtribus  VI.  CRiNEiE.     Flores  umbellati,  peiiantbii  tube  elon- 
gate, segmentis  angustis  vel  latis. 

*  Perianthii  tubus  cylindricus. 

XXVIII.  Crinum.  Filameuta  saBpissime  elongata.  Stigma  capi- 
tatum.     Flores  albi  vel  rubidi.     Eetj.  calidiores  totius  orbis, 

XXIX.  Chlidanthus.  Filamenta  brevissima.  Stigma  trifidum. 
Flores  lutei.     Andes. 

**  Perianthii  tubus  infundibular  is. 

XXX.  Urceolaria.  Folia  oblonga,  petiolata.  Periantbium  luteo- 
viride,  segmentis  lanceolatis,  tubo  ffiquilongis.     Andes. 

XXXI.  Pentlandia.  Folia  linearia,  sessilia.  Periantbium  coc- 
cineum,  segmentis  parvis  oblongo-deltoideis.     Andes. 

xxxii.  Cyrtanthus.  Folia  sessilia,  linearia,  vel  lorata.  Perian- 
tbium rubellum,  lutescens  vel  albidum,  segmentis  tubo  2-4-plo 
brevioribus.     ('.  B.  Sjiei. 

Tribus  IV.  Panceatie^e.  Stamina  perigyna,filamentisappendulatis, 
saepissime  deorsum  in  coronam  monadelpbam  coalita. 

*  Filamenta  dentata,  haud  monadelpha. 
xxxiii.  Eustephia.  Flores  rubro-vii'ides.   Periantbii  tubus  bre vis, 
campanulatus ;    segmenta   oblanceolata.     Folia   sessilia,  linearia 
Peruvia. 

XXXIV.  Vagaria.  Flores  albi.  Periantbii  tubus  cylindricus ; 
segmenta  linearia.     Folia  sessilia,  linearia.     Sijria. 

XXXV.  Calliphruria.  Flores  albi.  Periantbii  tubus  infundibu- 
laris.  Segmenta  oblonga,  tubo  aequilonga.  Folia  petiolata, 
oblonga.     Columbia. 

**  Filamenta  in  coronam  deorsum  monadelpha. 
+  Perianthii  segmenta  linearia. 

xxxvi.  Tapeinanthus.  Periantbii  tubus  brevissimus.  Corona 
brevissima,  filamentis  divergentibus.     Flores  lutei.     Hispania. 

xxxvii.  Hyline.  Periantbii  tubus  uuUus.  Corona  brevissima, 
filamentis  longis  rectis.     Flores  albi.     Brasilia. 

xxxvni.  Hymenooallis.  Periantbii  tubus  cylindricus.  Corona 
magnitudine  mediocris,  filamentis  elongatis  divergentibus.  Semina 
magna  bulbiformia.     America  tropicalu  et  suh-teinjierata. 

xxxix.  IsMENE.  Periantbii  tubus  cylindricus.  Corona  magna, 
filamentis  bre vibus  inflexis.  Semina  magna,  bulbiformia,  America 
tropicalis  et  sid>tnnperata. 

XL.  Pancratium.  Peiiantbii  tubus  cylindricus.  Corona  magna, 
filamentis  brevibus,  Semina  plura  atru.  lUyiones  tropicales  et  suh- 
temp,  totius  orbis. 
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xiii.  Placea,  Penanthii  tubus  nullus  vel  brevissimus.  Corona 
parva,  filamentis  declinatis.     Flores  rubelli  vel  lutei.     Chili. 

XLH.  Elisena.  Penanthii  tubus  cylindricus.  Corona  magna, 
filamentis  productis  declinatis.     Flores  albi.     Andes. 

♦+  Penanthii  segnunta  oblonga. 
xiiin.  EccHAKis.  Periantbium  rotatum.     Columbia. 
xiAv.  Calostemma.  Periantliiuminfundibulare.  Ovarium  1-locu- 
lare,  ovulis  in  loculo  geminis  collateralibus.     Australia. 

XLv.  EuRYCLEs.  Periantluum  infundibulare.  Ovarium  tri- 
loculare, ovulis  in  loculo  geminis  coUateralibus.  Asia  tropicalis; 
Australia  horealis. 

XL\a.  Leperiza.  Perianthium  regulare,  tubo  brevi-oblongo. 
Stamina  breviter  exserta.     Ovula  plura,  superposita.     Amies. 

xLvn.  Stenomesson.  Perianthium  regulare,  tubo  producto  in- 
fundibulari.  Stamina  inclusa  vel  breviter  exserta.  Ovula  plura, 
superposita.     Andes. 

xLvni.  EucRosiA.  Perianthium  ringens.  Stamina  longe  exserta. 
Ovula  plura,  superposita.     Andes. 

Tribus  V.  Narcisse^.  Stamina  intus  coronam  petaloideam  inserta, 
filamentis  exappendiculatis. 
XT.Tx.  Callithauma.  Periantliium  infundibulare.  Andes  Peruria. 

L.  Narcissus.  Perianthium  rotatum.  Kuropa,  Asia,  Mauritania, 
Algeria. 

Subordo  n.  AiiSTR(EMERiE^.   Hcrba  caulescentes,  floribus  saepissime 
nmbellatis,  raro  spicatis  vel  racemosis. 

*  Rhizoma  hulboium  vel  tuberosum. 
u.  IxioLmioN.  Perianthium  infundibulare,  tubo  nullo.   Bhizoma 
bulbosum.     Flores  umbellati  vel  racemosi.     Asia  occidentalis. 

Lu.  PoLiAXTHEs.  Periantliium  tubuloso  -  infundibulare,  tubo 
elongato.  Ehizoma  tuberosum.  Flores  gemini,  spicati.  Asia 
tropicalis. 

**  Rhizoma  nullum.     Flores  in  umbeUam  simpUeem  rel  compositam  dispositi. 

Lin.  Alstrcemeria.  Perianthium  iiTCgulare.     America  attstraJis. 

Liv,  Bomarea.  Perianthium  regulai-e,  segmentis  exterioribus 
interioribus  diffoiinibus.     Ameriea  tropicalis,  prasertim  Andes. 

Lv.  LEONTOcmR.  Perianthium  regulare,  segmentis  exterioribus 
interioribus  conformibus.     Chili. 
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REMARKS. 

1.  Galanthus. — Here  I  consider  there  are  three  species,  viz., 
1,  nivalis,  of  which  Imperati,  Bert.,  latifoUus,  Euprecht,  and  reJJexns, 
Herb.,  are  varieties  ;  2,  Elivesii,  Hook,  fil.,  in  '  Bot.  Mag.,'  t.  6166  ; 
and  3,  plicatus.  G.  Regina-Olgm,  of  Orphanides,  I  know  by  name 
only. 

2.  Leucojum. — Inchiding  Erinosma  and  Acis,  as  in  Kunth,  good 
as  subgenera,  and  under  the  latter  Euminia,  of  Parlatore, — species 
8  or  9.  L.  Hernandezianum.,  Camb.,  is  evidently  the  same  as 
L.  jmlchellum,  Salisb.,  which  is  common  in  London  gardens.  Of 
the  species  of  Acis  m  Kunth,  I  should  join  grandiflorum  with 
trichojihyllum.  None  of  those  figured  by  Jordan  and  Fourreau 
('  Icones,'  figs.  103  to  108)  seem  distinct  from  those  given  m  Kunth. 
L.  autunmale  is  autumnal,  all  the  others  vernal.  L.  hyeviale  is  a 
misleading  name,  as  the  plant  flowers  in  April  (not  autumn,  as 
stated  by  Kunth);  Ruminia  niceceensis,  Jord.  &  Fourr.,  is  identical 
with  it. 

8.  Stnimaria. — Including  Imhofia.  Seven  species,  Baueriana 
being  conspecific  with  lirujua'Jolia,  and  Burchelliana  and  Bergiana 
with  geminata. 

4.  Haylockia. — Monotypic. 

5.  Apodolirian. — Three  species,  as  described  'Journ.  Bot.,' 
1878,  p.  74. 

6.  Gethyllis. — Four  species  known  in  flower,  and  one  clearly 
distinct,  and  one  doubtful  in  fruit  only.  G.  acaulis,  Blanco,  is 
doubtless  a  Curculigo. 

7.  Cooj)eria. — Two  species  ;  mexicana,  now  known  in  flower, 
being  identical  with  Drummondii. 

8.  Sternhergia. — Including  Oporanthus ;  five  species,  Kunth's 
needing  much  reduction.  S.  dalmatica,  aitnensis,  citrina,  and 
perhaps  even  CJusiana  seem  to  be  the  same  species  as  colchiciflora , 
and  Fischeriana  and  probably  cxigua  to  belong  to  lutea.  Of  new 
discoveries  we  have  S.  macrantha,  J.  Gay  [S.  latifoUa,  Boiss.),  the 
finest  plant  in  the  genus,  and  S.  pulchella,  Boiss.  &  Blanche. 
8.  sicula,  Tineo,  is  a  variety  of  lutea,  and  8,  exacapa,  Tineo,  alto- 
gether doubtful. 

9.  Zephyranthes. — Two  subgenera,  as  in  Kunth.  Species  about 
fifteen,  Grahamiana  being  a  form  of  sessili.s ;  Jlavesce)is  and  aawiinata 
of  mesochloa;  Lindleyana  and  nervosa,  M.  &  G.,  identical  with 
pallida  ;  and  texana  the  same  as  Hahranthus  Andersoni  var. 
texanus. 

10.  Pyrolirion. — The  three  species  in  Kunth  are  doubtfully 
distinct ;  alUcans  rests  still  solely  on  the  authority  of  Feuille  ;  and 
there  are  two  novelties  still  undescribed  in  Mandon's  plants  of 
the  Bolivian  Andes. 

11.  Haivianthus.  —  Species  about  thii*ty,  five  of  which  are 
Tropical  African,  and  the  rest  Cape.  The  structure  of  the  flower 
is  very  uniform  through  the  genus.  Of  the  plants  in  Kunth, 
concolor   and   Hookerianns   are  probably   the  same  as   sanguitieiu, 
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strigosns,  and  brevifolim  mere  forms  of  cameus ;  tenuifoUus  the 
same  as  ahyssinicus ;  and  H.  coccineus,  Forsk.  (if.  arahicus,  Roem.), 
of  which  there  is  a  type-specimen  in  the  Smithian  herbarium, 
identical  also  with  ahyssinicus.  Of  published  novelties  since  Eunth, 
there  are  H.  natalmsis.  Hook,  'Bot.  Mag.,'  t.  5378  ;  H.  cinnabarinus, 
Decne.,  'Bot.  Mag.,'  t.  5314;  H.  deformis.  Hook  fil,,  'Bot.  Mag.,' 
t.  6903;  H.  rotidaris,  rupestris,  and  Katherina,  Baker;  and  there 
are  foiu*  or  five  novelties  in  the  group  of  if.  coccineus  still  unde- 
scribed. 

12.  Buphane. — Two  distinct  species,  disticha  and  toxicaria  being 
identical,  and  a  third  ((/uttata)  doubtful;  toxicaria  has  been  gathered 
lately  in  Zambesi-land  by  Dr.  Meller,  and  on  the  banks  of  Lake 
Tanyanika  by  Lieut.  Cameron. 

13.  Hessea. — Species  two  to  three,  Dref/eana  being  doubtfully 
distmct  from  stellaris.  The  plant  described  in  detail  by  Kimth 
imder  H.  crispa  is  this  same  stellaris,  and  Amaryllis  crispa,  Jacq., 
'  Hort:  Schoen,'  t.  72,  is  a  distinct  species. 

14.  Carpolyza. — Monotypic. 

15.  Lapiedra. — Species  two.  Martinesii,  imperfectly  described 
by  Kunth,  is  fully  figured  by  Boissier,  'Voy.  Hisp.,'  t.  171  ;  and 
a  second  very  distinct  species,  yet  undescribed,  is  in  Schousboe's 
Mauritanian  collection, 

16.  Anviganthus. — Two  species,  as  described  '  Joum.  Bot.,' 
1878,  p.  76. 

17.  Unyemia,  Bunge,  in  'Bull.  Soc.  Lnp.  Nat.  Mosc.,'  1875, 
ii.,  171.     Monotypic. 

18.  Cliria. — Three  species,  the  two  additional  to  Kunth's  being 
C.  Gardeni,  Hook.,  in  'Bot.  Mag.,'  t.  4895,  and  Imantophyllum 
nriniatum,  Hook.,  in  'Bot.  Mag.,'  t.  4783. 

19.  Phadranassa. — Three  species,  chloracea,  obtusa,  and  multi- 
flora,  being  mere  forms  of  one  ;  and  the  two  novelties,  P.  Cannioli, 
Baker,  in  'Eef.  Bot.,'  t.  46,  and  P.  riridijlura,  Baker. 

20.  Callipsyche.  —  Three  species,  the  two  additions  being 
C.  aurantiaca,  Baker,  ui  'Ref.  Bot.,'  1. 167,  and  C.  mirabilis.  Baker, 
in'Ref.  Bot.,' t.  168. 

21.  Crriffinia. — Seven  species  now  known,  the  additions  being 
G.  ornata,  Moore;  G.  Blumenavia,  'Bot.  Mag.,'  t.  5666;  and 
G.  Lilxmiana,  Morren.  6^.  dryades,  Roem.,  the  finest  plant  in  the 
genus,  mentioned  in  Kunth  by  name  only,  is  figured  and  fully 
described  by  Sir  Joseph  Hooker  from  the  Saimders'  collection, 
'Bot.  Mag.,'  t.  5786. 

22.  Sprekelia. — Only  two  good  species ;  ylauca,  rinyens,  and 
Karninskii  being  varieties  of  formo»i.ssima. 

23.  Xerine.  —  Licluding  Ammocharis  and  Lycoris.  Species, 
eighteen.  I  cannot  make  out  any  definite  line  of  demarcation 
between  these  three.  If  we  widen  Ammocharis,  as  in  Kimth,  to 
take  in  Xenne  lucida  and  maryinata,  it  differs  from  the  other  two  by 
its  short,  stout  scape,  and  resembles  Brunsviyia  in  habit  but  not  in 
ovary  and  fi-uit.  Additional  species  to  those  in  Kimth  are  Xerine 
japonica,  Miquel,  and  Lycoris  Seicerzoui,  Regel. 
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24.  Brunsvigia. — Eight  species  ;  B.  Cooperi,  Baker,  in  '  Kef. 
Bot.,'  t.  330,  being  added  to  those  in  Kunth. 

25.  Amaryllis. — Monotypic,  A.  blanda  being  a  variety  of  Bella- 
donna, and  A.  staminea,  Seubert,  a  synonym  of  Hippeastrum 
stylosum,  Herb. 

26.  Hippeastrum. — Including  Habranthus,  Phycella,  and  Rhodo- 
phiala,  as  in  Kunth;  and  Rhudolirion,  Phihppi,  in  'Linnaea,'  xxix., 
p.  65.  Species  about  fifty,  those  in  Kunth  needing  to  be  much 
reduced,  especially  in  Hahranthus.  Many  novelties  have  been 
described  by  Philippi  and  others.  For  details,  see  'Journ.  Bot.,' 
1878,  p.  79. 

27.  Vallota. — Monotypic. 

28.  Crinuni. — Species  about  fifty,  those  in  Kunth  needing  little 
change.  C.  Lindleyanum,  undulatum,  attenuatum,  Commelyni,  and 
(jraciliflorwn  are  scarcely  more  than  varieties  of  erubescens.  The 
principal  novelties  are  C.  Moorei,  Hook,  fil.,  in  'Bot.  Mag.,'  t.  6113; 
C.  Tinneammi,  of  Kotschy  and  Peyritsch;  C.  uniflorum,  F.  MuUer ; 
G.  floridanum,  Fraser  ;  and  ('.  Macoivani,  Baker  ;  and  there  are 
three  or  four  others  still  undescribed.  C.  hrachynevia,  Herb.,  im- 
perfectly described  by  Kunth,  which  differs  from  all  the  rest  by  its 
short  filaments,  has  now  been  introduced  in  a  living  state  from 
Western  India,  and  is  figured  '  Bot.  Mag.,'  t.  5937. 

29.  Chlidanthus. — Monotypic  ;  Ehrhenhergii  being,  apparently, 
the  same  as  fragrans,  and  Cumingii  something  totally  different, 
probably  Hippeastrum  advemmi. 

30.  Urceolaria,  Herb. — (Collania,  Schultes,  a  later  name. )  Mono- 
typic ;  fulva  being  a  mere  form  of  pendula. 

31.  Pentlandia. — Monotypic. 

32.  Cyrtanthus. — Three  sections, — Cyrtanthus  proper,  Monella, 
and  Oastronema,  with  the  last  of  which  Cyphonema  is  identical. 
Species  fifteen ;  jmllidus,  striatus,  and  ventricosus  being,  apparently, 
varieties  of  angustifoUus ;  and  the  additions,  C.  Mackenii,  Hook,  fil.; 

0.  sanguineus,  Hook.,  in  'Bot.  Mag.,'  t.   5218;  and  C.  Macowani 
and  Tuckii,  Baker. 

83.  Eustephia. — Monotypic.     See  'Journ.  Bot.,'  1878,  p.  39. 

34.  Vagaria. — Monotypic.  Pancratium  j)arvifloru)n,  Kunth,  is 
identical. 

36.  Calliphruria. — Species  three ;  the  additions  being  C.  edentata, 
Baker,  in  'Bot.  Mag.,'  t.  6289 ;  and  a  third,  still  undescribed. 

36.  Tapeinanthus  =  Carregnoa,  Boiss. — Monotypic. 

37.  Hyline. — Monotypic. 

88.  Hynienocallis. — Including  Choretes.  Species  ten  to  fifteen, 
those  in  Kunth  needing  great  reduction.  H.  Bonplamli  is  a 
Fjucliaris. 

39.  Ismene. — Species  five  to  six;  pedunculata,  Macleanica,  and 
virescens  being  apparently  identical.    Two  novelties  yet  undescribed. 

1.  dejlexa  is  probably  a  hybrid  between  Jsmnie  and  Elisnut,  such  as 
Colonel  Trevor  Clarke  has  lately  raised. 

40.  Pancratium. — Species  about  a  dozen :  carolinianum  being 
undistinguishable   from    maritimum ;    malahatlmcum,    Herb.,  fi"om 
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triflorum,  Roxb. ;  and  cambayense,  Herb.,  from  longifiorum.  Addi- 
tions are  P.  parvum,  DalzeU,  and  P.  coUinum,  Cosson  &  Durieu. 
P.  tortifoUum,  Boiss.,  is  P.  tortuosum.  Herb.  ;  and  P.  Chapmanni, 
Harv.,  and  P.  tenuifolium,  Hochst.,  are  P.  trianthum,  Herb. 

41.  Placea. — Species  four;  the  three  additions  being  P.  IxUea, 
Germaini,  and  Arz<E,  of  Philippi. 

42.  Elisena. — Species  two  to  three. 

43.  Eucharis. — Species  two.  E.  Candida,  Planch.,  in  '  Flore  des 
Serres,'  t.  788  andjE".  grandijiora.  Planch.,  in  'Bot.  Mag.,'  t.  4791 
{E.  amazonica.  Linden.) 

44.  Calostemma.  —  Species  three.  See  '  Benth.  Fl.  Austral.,' 
vol.  vi.,  p.  457. 

45.  Eurycles.  —  Species  two;  auttralis  being  the  same  as 
amboinensis. 

46.  Leperiza. — Species  two;  a  second,  still  undescribed,  im- 
ported lately  from  Ecuador  by  Messrs.  E.  G.  Henderson  &  Son. 

47.  Stenomesson.  —  Including  Coburgia.  Species  about  ten, 
Kunth's  needing  great  reduction.  See  Baker,  in  '  Ref.  Bot.,'  sub. 
t.  308.  Incarnata,  splendent,  bichroma,  variegata,  chaapoyensis, 
versicolor,  lata,  and  miniata  appear  to  be  mere  forms  of  one  species, 
and  recurvata,  discolor,  obragillensis,  lutea,  and  Macleanica  of  another. 
Additions  are  S.  Pearcei,  Baker,  in  *  Ref.  Bot.,'  t.  308,  and 
S.  siispensnm ,  Baker,  in  '  Ref.  Bot.,'  t.  22. 

48.  Eucrosia. — Monotypic,  the  habitat  being  Ecuador,  not  Peru, 
as  given  in  Kunth. 

49.  Callithauma. — Species  two. 

50.  XarcissKs. — Including  Corbidaria,  Ajajc,  Queltia,  Ganyinedes, 
and  Hermione.     Species,  twenty-one. 

51.  Ixiolirion. — Monotypic  ;  tataricum  being  a  mere  variety  of 
montanum.     It  extends  to  Beloochistan  and  Afghanistan. 

52.  Polianthes. — Monotypic. 

53.  Ahtrcemeria. — Species  twenty  to  thirty,  or  more,  a  large 
number  of  novelties  from  Chili  having  been  described  from  Phihppi 
and  several  from  Brazil  by  myself  r  Joum.  Bot.,'  1877,  p.  259.) 

54.  Bomarea. — Including  Sphaerine  and  Wichuraa.  Species 
about  fifty,  Kunth's  needing  to  be  greatly  reduced,  especially  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  B.  edxdis.  A  fine  addition  is  B.  Carderi, 
Masters,  and  there  are  many  others  still  undescribed.  Sphoerine 
and  Wichurtea  differ  from  Bomarea  in  habit  alone.  Both  this 
genus  and  Alstrcetneria  greatly  need  re-monographing  from  present 
material. 

55.  Leontochir,  Philippi. — '  Desc.  Nuev.  Plant.,'  p.  69.  Mono- 
typic. 
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ON   A  POINT  IN   BOTANICAL  NOMENCLATURE. 
By  Henry  Trimen,  M.B.,  F.L.S.,  &c. 

In  the  discussion  wliicli  has  been  carried  on  in  these  pages 
with  regard  to  the  scientific  names  of  species,  it  is  obvious  that 
there  are  in  reality  very  few  points  in  dispute.  Matters  upon 
which  the  opinion  of  botanists  is  now  practically  unanimous,  such 
as  the  claim  of  priority  in  date,  the  non-validity  of  nomina  nuda, 
the  inadmissibility  of  nomina  falsa,  of  dupUcate  names,  &c.,  need 
not,  therefore,  be  further  alluded  to  here. 

In  making  some  observations  in  opposition  to  the  position  ably 
defended  by  Mr.  Ball  (pp.  140-2),  it  is  first  necessaiy  to  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  scientific  name  of  a  plant  consists 
essentially  of  two  words  only,  the  first  of  which  is  that  of  the 
genus,  and  may  be  called  the  generic  half  of  the  name,  whilst  the 
second  may  be  termed  its  specific  half.  If  either  of  these  halves  be 
changed  a  nen-  name  necessarily  results. 

I  may  then  state  the  questions  at  issue  as  follows : — 

1.  Ought  an  author  to  be  hound  hy  law  to  conserve  the  specific 
half  of  the  name  of  a  plant  when  he  transfers  the  latter  to  a  genus 
in  which  it  has  not  been  previously  placed  (or  adopts  such  a 
transfer  which  has  been  already  made  without  the  bestowal  of 
a  new  name),  and  when  he  consequently  has  to  make  a  new  name? 

2.  Ought  an  author,  when  he  adopts  a  generic  transfer  which 
has  been  already  made  with  the  bestowal  of  a  new  name,  to  be  at 
liberty  to  reject  its  specific  half,  and  to  make  another  (necessarily 
at  least  a  third)  new  name,  by  restoring  the  specific  half  of  the 
original  name,  and  adding  it  to  the  generic  half  of  the  previous 
new  one  ? 

The  "Lois"  adopted  by  the  Botanical  Congress  at  Paris  in 
1867  answer  the  first  question  in  the  afiirmative,  but  the  greater 
part  of  the  discussion  in  these  pages  has  had  reference  mainly  to 
the  second,  and  it  is  to  it  that  the  following  remarks  are 
addressed. 

Affirmation  of  the  first,  however,  logically  involves  that  of  the 
second  also,  for  it  compels  the  oj)inion  that,  since  the  previous  new 
name  or  names  were  made  in  defiance  of  law,  they  have  no  validity ; 
consequently  that  a  subsequent  author  is  not  only  at  liberty  but 
even  bound  to  supplant  it  or  them  by  a  new  one  duly  compounded 
according  to  the  statute. 

Therefore  if  it  could  be  shown  that  such  a  practice  were 
undesirable,  and  led  to  much  change  and  confusion,  it  would 
render  it  highly  probable  that  the  -'law"  itself  was  mjudicious  and 
should  not  be  enforced.  Mr.  Ball  has,  however,  very  properly 
insisted  on  the  desirability  of  some  fixed  rule  in  the  matter.  This 
is  felt  by  all,  and  I  would  add  that,  in  the  interests  of  science, 
and  with  a  view  of  attainhig  final  unanimity,  such  a  rule,  if 
generally  accepted,    should  be  carried  out  rigorously,  and  with 
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less  veneration  for  names  "  sanctioned  by  the  general  agreement 
of  modern  writers  of  authority  "  than  Mr.  Ball  would  accord. 

But  it  appears  to  me  that  a  rule  does  exist,  and  has  been  acted 
upon  by  most  systematists  from  Linnaeus  downwards, — certainly 
by  many  more  than  have  accepted  the  Paris  "  Law  "  of  1867.  It 
is,  indeed,  with  the  object  of  putting  forward  more  prominently 
than  has  yet  been  done  in  this  discussion  the  practice  so  generally 
foUowed  for  many  years,  and  to  advocate  the  framing  of  a  fixed 
rule  founded  upon  it,  that  I  have  ventured  to  enter  on  this  con- 
troversy again.  This  practice  is,  to  employ  the  earliest  pubUshed 
name  the  generic  half  of  which  is  the  name  of  the  genus  adopted, 
and  thus  to  avoid  making  a  new  name  by  the  resuscitation  of  the 
specific  half  of  an  older  combination.  It  would  be  very  easy 
to  show,  from  the  writings  of  the  best  systematic  botanists,  that 
this  is  the  principle  they  recognize,  though  it  has  never  been  formu- 
lated into  a  distinct  law.*  This,  however,  could  be  readily  done  ; 
it  would  be  fully  as  clear  and  definite  as  the  new  rule  advocated  by 
Mr.  Ball,  and  would  possess  the  great  advantage  of  not  much  dis- 
turbing the  existing  state  of  things. 

For,  indeed,  the  amount  of  change  and  the  number  of  new 
names  which  would  foUow  the  proper  and  legitimate  carrying  out 
of  the  new  rule  would  be  very  great ;  and  it  is  no  doubt  the  con- 
sciousness of  this  which  has  led  Mr.  Ball  to  stipulate  beforehand 
that  it  is  not  to  interfere  with  "names  sanctioned  by  general  agree- 
ment." But  we  may  well  demur  to  introducing  a  new  law  intended  to 
bring  about  unifonnity  in  nomenclature,  coupled  with  an  exception 
from  its  influence  capable  of  almost  indefinite  extension,  and  which 
everybody  would  intei-pret  for  himself.  If  the  law  is  a  judicious 
one,  let  it  be  fairly  and  thoroughly  carried  out,  with  only  the  well- 
known  and  generally  recognized  grounds  of  exception  ;  but  do  not 
let  us  introduce  such  an  element  of  confusion  as  what  is  to  be  held 
to  constitute  "general  agreement,"  and  who  are  to  be  considered 
"  modem  writers  of  authority." 

I  have  purposely  avoided  saying  anything  about  the  "  authority  " 
following  a  name,  because,  in  my  opinion,  this  is  a  matter  which 
should  be  left  whoUy  out  of  consideration  in  this  connexion. 
Whether  the  name  which  will  have  necessarily  to  be  appended  to 
the  combination  adopted  be  that  of  the  discoverer  or  first  describer 
of  the  species  or  not,  in  no  way  enters  into  the  question  at  issue ; 
nothing  more  is  indicated  by  the  author's  name  than  that  he  first 
duly  pubhshed  the  combination  and  that  it  is  used  in  the  same 
sense  as  that  m  which  he  employed  it.  But  it  seems  to  be  thought 
by  some  botanists  that  the  appended  authority  ought  in  some  way 
to  be  the  name  of  the  original  describer,  by  a  kind  of  right.  So 
strongly  has  this  been  felt  by  some,  that  the  idea  has  been  extended 

•  Cryptogami^ts,  however,,ought  perhaps  to  be  excepted.  Bentham  states 
(Fl.  Austral,  %-ii.  (1878),  p.  699)  that  "  the  genera  in  Ferns  have  been  thrown 
into  such  confusion  and  uncertainty  that  pteridologists  acknowledge  a  right  of 
priority  in  specific  names,  whatever  may  have  been  the  genus  under  which  they 
may  have  been  firet  published." 
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even  to  the  authors  who  described  plants  before  Linnseus  reformed 
nomenclature,  whose  names  have  been  appended  as  authorities  to 
the  names  of  the  species  which  they  described.  Few  writers  have 
gone  so  far  as  this,  yet  it  is  worth  while  for  those  who  are  disposed 
to  think  that  it  is  the  name  of  the  first  describer  of  a  species  that 
should  follow  its  scientific  title  to  remember  that  by  far  the  great 
majority  of  the  species  to  which  Linn,  is  attached  were  neither 
discovered  nor  described  by  that  master  of  method.  The  more, 
however,  that  this  matter  is  looked  into,  the  more  clearly  it 
appears  desirable  to  insist  that  the  history  of  a  plant  is  one  thing, 
the  name  which  has  to  be  adopted  for  it  is  another.  The  synonymy 
and  history  of  a  species  must  be  worked  out  in  detail,  and  requhe 
to  be  fully  exhibited  ;  they  cannot  be  usefully  amalgamated  with 
the  name.* 

These  matters  are  not  unconnected  with  the  position  taken  up 
by  Mr.  Ball,  if  we  may  add  to  his  precepts  his  practice  as  exhibited 
in  the  recently-published  '  Spicilegium  Florae  Maroccauae.'  i  The 
new  rule  and  the  principles  advocated  have  incidentally  resulted  in 
a  nomenclature  which  cannot  be  considered  an  improvement  on 
the  old  system.  Instead  of  the  binary  nomenclature  to  which  we 
are  all  accustomed,  by  the  new  system  we  have  often  four  words  in 
the  name  besides  the  authority.  This  has  come  about  by  the 
necessity  of  trying  to  avoid  "  making  an  author  say  what  he  has  not 
said  "  (to  use  Prof.  DeCandolle's  words)  which  the  new  rule  is  very 
likely  to  effect.  Let  us  take,  for  instance,  the  species  Mr.  Ball  has 
employed  in  his  paper  as  a  typical  case,  Arenaria  diandra,  Guss. 
He  refers  the  plant  to  Spergidaria,  and  according  to  the  practice 
advocated  above  he  should  take  the  earliest  name  in  that  genus, 
and  call  the  plant  Spergularia  patens,  Hochst.  But  by  the  new 
rule  he  is  bound  to  restore  the  specific  half  of  Gussone's  name 
(though  it  is  not  very  appropriate),  and  write  Spergnlaria  diandra. 
As  Boissier  has  already  done  this,  the  name  should  be  S.  diandra, 
Boiss.  But  Mr.  Ball  thinks  it  proper  to  write  "  S.  diandra,  Guss. 
(sub  Arenaiia.)"  It  is  clear  that  this  name  and  authority  without 
the  portion  in  brackets  does  not  express  a  true  statement  of  fact ; 
indeed  it  is  makmg  Gussone  say  what  he  has  not  said  ;  his  name 
is  appended  to  a  combination  made  by  Boissier,  and  of  which  he 
might  have  disapproved.  The  portion  in  brackets  is  intended  to 
explain  this  mis-statement ;  but  after  more  than  a  centuiy  of  the 
binominal  nomenclature  we  really  cannot  go  back  to  names  five 
words  long. 

It  is  true  that  the  above  system  of  quotation  is  no  necessary 
part  of  calTying  out  the  new  rule,  but  it  has  been  followed  by 
M.  Boissier  and  some  others  who  advocate  its  adoption  as  well  as 
by  Mr.  Ball.  It  appears  to  spring  from  a  reluctance  to  placing  as 
the  authority  the  name  of  a  writer  who  may  have  merely  made  a 
transfer,  and  from  a  desire  to  give  a  piece  of  the  history  of  the 

*  On  this  point,  see  some  excellent  obKervations,  by  Prof.  A.  Gray,  in  '  Journ. 
Bot.,'  18G4,  p.  I8il-1!)0  (extracted  from  '  Silliuitui's  Jourual.') 
+  '.Journ,  liinn.  Soc.  Lond.,'  vol.  xvi, 
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plant  along  with  its  name.  But  even  if  the  new  rule  became  generally 
accepted,  it  is  little  likely  that  this  system  of  quotation  would  be 
followed  also.  K  we  are  to  retain  the  binominal  nomenclature, 
botanists  will  have  to  write  S2jenfularia  diamira,  Boiss. :  and  if  it 
be  desiied  to  give  additional  information,  it  must  be  done  by 
appending  sjTionyms  (Aren^iria  diandra,  Guss.,  Spergularia  patens, 
Hochst.,  &c.)  Unless  this  be  done,  we  are  certain  to  find  persons 
writing  the  incorrect  name,  "  Spergularia  diandra,  Guss." 

The  only  reason  given  in  favour  of  the  new  practice  by  Mr. 
Ball  is  that  it  would  be  a  less  tax  on  the  memory  if  the  same 
specific  half  were  adhered  to  under  all  generic  changes.  But  the 
argument  is  not  a  strong  one.  The  whole  question,  it  must  be 
remembered,  is  one  for  the  close  student  of  systematic  botany  only. 
In  the  careful  research  which  he  must  always  make,  he  has  less 
occasion  to  draw  largely  upon  his  memory  than  to  use  his  judgment 
and  his  knowledge  of  bibliography.  He  aims  at  finahty,  com- 
pleteness, and  accuracy  as  to  facts ;  simpUcity  and  freedom  from 
ambiguity  in  then-  expression.  I  think  the  new  rule  fails  in 
helping  to  secure  any  one  of  these. 


OBSERVATIONS   ON   THE  GENUS  PHYLLACHNE. 
By  Bakon  Ferd,    von  Mxjelleb,   C.M.G.,   M.D.,  Ph.D.,   F.B.S. 

Some  years  ago  I  ventured  to  restore  the  genus  Phyllachne 
('  Fragm.  Phytogr.  Austr.,'  viii.,  39-40),  it  being  estabhshed  in 
1776  by  the  Forsters,  whereas  the  younger  Linne,  only  four  years 
later,  described  the  genus  Ferstera.  The  propriety  of  uniting 
these  genera  was  suggested  already  by  Swariz,  in  1790  ('  Schrader's 
Journal,'  i.,  273) ;  but  as  at  that  time  the  laws  of  priority  in 
naming  plants  were  not  rigorously  adhered  to,  Willdenow  (Suppl., 
iv.,  148),  in  1805,  saciificed  the  older  name  to  the  dictates  of 
friendship,  and  maintained  that  of  Forstera  for  the  united  genera. 
In  this  he  was  followed,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  by  all  subsequent 
writers  on  the  subject,  except  A.  L.  and  Adi-.  de  Jussieu  (*  Annal. 
du  Mus.,'  xviii.,  12,  and  'Diction.,'  v.,  178),  and  Pfeiffer  ('Nomen- 
clat.  Bot,,'  ii.,  691),  until  Mr.  Bentham  and  Sir  Joseph  Hooker  in 
their  'Genera  Plantarum  '  severed  again  these  two  genera.  Hooker 
having  some  yeai-s  previously  estabhshed  on  some  species  of 
Phyllachne  his  Helophyllum  (' Handb.  of  the  New  Zeal.  Flora,'  i., 
167-168.)  As  the  dehiscence  of  the  fruit  of  these  plants  is  one 
only  of  degree,  serving  merely  for  sectional  distinction,  it  must  be 
ailmitt^d  that  the  generic  separation  rests  mainly  or  entii-ely  on 
habit ;  while  that  again  is  of  no  avail  in  the  closely-aUied  Stylidium, 
which  is  far  more  multiform  in  the  external  appearance  of  its 
species  than  Phyllachne  adopted  in  its  widest  hmitation.  Under 
these  circumstances,  it  is  of  particular  interest  to  place  on  record 
an  additional  Phyllachne,  which  introduces  another  kind  of  habit 
into  the  genus,  obhterating  even  to  some  extent  the  sectional 
characteristics  adopted  for  Phyllachne  and  Forstera.     The  plant  in 
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question  was  provisionally  referred  by  Sir  Joseph  Hooker  to 
Stylidium  (as  S.  subulatum,  'Handbook,'  i.,  168),  that  celebrated 
investigator  of  New  Zealand  plants  having  only  seen  specimens 
very  imperfectly  in  flower.  I  had  long  since  expressed  to  some 
correspondents  in  New  Zealand  my  belief,  that  this  rare  and  re- 
markable plant  would  be  found  referable  to  Forstera  (i.e.,  Phyllachne), 
the  shortness  and  straightness  of  the  column  was  indicative  of 
of  that  genus,  and  this  anticipation  can  now  be  verified  from 
perfect  flowering  specimens,  which,  on  my  solicitation,  were  very 
obligingly  procured  by  Professor  W.  Petrie,  M.A.,  of  Otago. 
The  diagnosis  is  subjoined: — 

Phyllachne  (Forstera)  subidata.  —  Acaulis  foliis  elongatis  subu- 
lato-hnearibus  pedunculum  longe  superantibus  confertis, 
calyce  ebracteato  glandulari  puberulo  2-8-lobo,  lobis  2  ro- 
tundatis  vel  duobus  oblongatis  et  uno  rotundato,  corolla 
lobis  4-5  tubo  glandulari-puberulo  duplo  longioribus,  co- 
lumnam  conspicue  excedentibus,  fauce  inappendiculata, 
capsula  ovata  ad  apicem  tardissime  dehiscente. 

From  the  sea-level  to  the  height  of  2090  feet  at  Dunedin, 
Buff  Hill  and  Invercargill,  in  tufts  of  Oreobolus  ;  Petrie. 

Longest  leaves  measm-ing  nearly  1^  inch.     Peduncles 
half  an  inch  long  or  shorter,  almost  glabrous.     Lobes  of 
the  calyx  about  1  line  long  (reminding  of  those  of  several 
Stylidiums),  when  round  occasionally  bilobulate.     Lobes  of 
the  corolla  oblong,  not  exceeding  2  lines.     Column  very 
similar  to  that  of  P.  clavigera,  immovable.  Stigmas  smooth. 
Fruit  about  one-third  of  an  inch  long.     Seeds  measuring 
in  length  half  a  line. 
Speaking  thus  of  a  member  of  the  StylidecB,  I  may  be  allowed 
incidentally  to  remark  that  I  see  no  reason  for  changing  my  views 
in  reference  to  the  true  systematic  position  of  Donatia,  as  expressed 
in  the  '  Fragm.'  viii.  41,  although  its  ripe  fruit  remains  still  un- 
known.    I  gave  on  that  occasion  several  instances  of  Orders  which 
contain  genera  with  free  and  connate  petals  ;    I  may  here  add  that 
Donatia  holds  in  this  respect  the  same  relation  to  other  Stylidea 
that  Dialypetalum  does  to  Lobelia,  Lysinerna  to  Epacris,  and  even 
some  species  of  Marianthus  to  others. 

I  adhere  also  still  to  the  view  then  enunciated,  that  Candollea 
could  not  possibly  be  kej)t  generically  apart  from  Hibbertia ;  and 
this  opinion  was  strengthened  by  my  recent  journey  in  West 
Australia.  Furthermore,  there  seems  no  reason  why  the  great 
name  of  DeCandoUe  should  not  be  given  again  to  the  large  and 
lovely  Stylidium  of  Swartz — science  could  not  offer  a  more  glorious 
tribute  ;  while  Loureiro's  Stylidium  should  supersede  Marlea ;  and 
the  dedication  by  Gacrtner,  in  Forstera  ('  De  Fructibus,'  i.  t.  28), 
be  renewed,  if  the  plant  typical  for  this  genus  (Athecia)  among 
CalycifiorcB,  which  has  undeservedly  sunk  into  obhvion,-  could  be 
traced  anew  in  Forster's  or  Gaertner's  collections. 

Melbourne.  January  21,  1878. 


•  It  is  merely  luentioned  by  Roenier  and  Schultes  (•  Syst.  Yeg.'  v.  p.  xxi.  &  26»). 
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(No  rv.) 

Bt  Charles  C.  Babington,  F.R.S.,  &c. 
(Continued  from  p.   145). 

13.  EuBus  Fusco-ATEB,  Wethe.  —  The  ordinary  forms  of  this 
bramble  do  not  present  much  difficulty.  Focke  doubts  the  identity 
of  our  plant  with  that  of  Weihe.  But  there  are  two  forms,  both 
named  by  Mr.  Bloxam  and  one  of  them  described  by  him,  which 
require  attention.     They  are  R.  Brujfjsii  and  R.  Baffnallii. 

(1.)  R.  Britffisii,  Blox.,  in  'J.  of  Bot.,'  vii.,  33,  tab.  88,  is  a 
very  beautiful  plant  which  I  have  long  known.  It  was  shown  to 
me  as  peculiar,  in  1845,  by  Mr.  Bon-er,  but  he  gave  it  no  name. 
I  still  adhere  to  my  pubhshed  opinion  that  it  is  very  closely  aUied 
to  om-  R.  fusco-ater.  Mr.  Bloxam  also  expressed  the  same  opinion 
of  it,  but  held  it  to  be  specifically  distinct.  There  is  nothing  like 
it  in  my  extensive  collection  of  foi-eign  Eubi. 

(2.)  R.  Batjiiallii,  Blox.  MS.,  may,  I  think,  be  identified  with 
R.  emersistylus,  Mull.,  as  illustrated  by  the  specimens  in  Boulay's 
'  Ronces  Vosgiennes '  (No.  55),  and  described  by  the  Abbe,  on  page 
74  of  his  'Descr.  des  Especes.'  I  can  detect  very  shght  difference 
between  our  specimens  and  those  of  Boulay, — only  that  the  stem 
of  our  plant  is  qvute  devoid  of  hairs,  the  leaves  are  more  usually 
quinate,  and  the  terminal  leaflets  on  the  flowering  shoot  are  more 
decidedly  cordate  at  the  base.  Boulay  describes  the  leaves  of  his 
plant  as  simply  dentate  ;  but  his  specimens  show  the  same 
tendency  to  double  dentition  as  is  found  on  our  Warwickshire 
plant,  viz.,  rather  distant  and  somewhat  larger  and  sUghtly  reflexed 
t^eth  with  patent  smaller  ones  between  them.  I  therefore  think 
that  R.  Bagnallii  must  take  the  name  of  R.  emersistylus. 

But  now  comes  the  question  :  Is  jR  Britiysii  distinct  from 
R.  emersistylus  !  For  if  they  are  not  distinct,  Bloxam's  name,  pub- 
lished in  1869,  must  give  way  to  Miiller's.  which  was  used  with  an 
adequate  description  in  1867.  Having  failed  in  finding  sufficient 
difference  between  R.  Briygsii  and  R.  Baynallii  to  convince  myself 
of  their  specific  difference,  I  fear  that  both  names  must  disappear, 
and  be  replaced  by  R.  emersistylus.  Indeed  I  fail  to  define  the 
difference  between  them.  They  certainly  present  a  different 
appeai-ance,  caused  by  R.  Baynallii  being  rather  less  hairy,  its 
leaflets  rather  less  round,  and  having  fewer  acicuh  and  setae  on  the 
stem,  iu  which  respects  it  is  the  nearer  of  the  two  to  R.  fusco-ater. 
Perhaps  when  combined  they  may  be  distinguished  as  a  species,  in 
accordance  with  the  views  of  Bloxam,  Genevier,  and  Miiller,  as 
follows : — 

R.  emersistylus,  MiiU. ;  stem  arcuate-prostrate  angular  hairy, 
prickles  shghtly  declining  unequal  from  a  compressed 
base  a  few  smaller,  settc  aciculi  and  hairs  very  short  nearly 
equal,  leaflets  rather  in-egularly  and  rather  doublj-  dentate 
thick  even  above  gi-een  and  hairj-  on  the  veins  beneath. 
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terminal  leaflets  orbicular-ovate  acuminate  rvith  a   cordate 
base,  basal  leaflets  very  shortly  stalked  imbricate,  panicle 
often  leafy  nearly  to  its  top  its  axillary  branches  corymbose 
its  prickles  small  unequal  declining  its  set©  aciculi  and 
hairs  many  and  unequal,  sepals  ovate-attenuate  with  a 
rather  leaf-like  point  setose  aciculate  patent  or  adpressed 
to  the  fruit. 
Mr.  Warren  says  that  typical  specimens  of  his  R.  dumetorum 
y pilosus  ('J.  of  B.,'  viii.,  172)  are  in  the  Herb.  Borr.  from  Fair- 
cocks  and  the  Slate  Houses,  Henfield.     I  presume  that  he  refers  to 
the  specimens  which  I  named  R.  fmco-ater  in  that  herbarium.     If 
so,  his  plant  is  what  we  have  recently  called  R.  Briggsii.     But  a 
specimen  named  by  him  v.  pilosus  for  Mr.  Bagnall  appears  much 
nearer  to  the  R.  Bagnallii,  Blox.     Of  course  this  difference  tends 
to  confirm  my  idea  that  R.  Bagnallii  is  not  distinct  from  R.  Briggsii. 
The   true   R.    Bagnallii  has    much   less    and  weaker   armatures 
throughout,  and  its  stem  often  seems  nearly  naked;  the  panicle,  in 
the   specimens  which  I  have   seen,  is  narrow  and  few-flowered. 
Unfortunately  they  are   long  j)ast  the  flowering  state,   and   the 
colom-  and  shape  of  the  petals  is  therefore  undeterminable.     On 
the  specimens  of  R.  Briggsii  from  the  Slate  Houses  they  are  white, 
broadly  ovate,  very  large  and  overlapping.     The  colour   of   the 
stamens  and  styles  is  also  unknown  to  me.     In  a  note  appended  to 
specimens  sent  to  me,  Mr.  Bagnall  remarks  of  R.  Bagnalli:  "I 
believe  it  to  be  a  form  of  R.  fusco-ater  (evidently  from  a  shady 
situation),  much  resembling  R.  Briggsii,  Blox.,  which  I  refer  also 
to  R.  fusco-ater  as  a  variety  or  form."     These  plants  may,  perhaps, 
stand  as  varieties  under  R.  emersistylus  whether  that  is  considered 
as  distinct  from  or  combined  with  R.  fusco-ater. 

a.  R.  Bagnallii ;  armature  of  the  stem  weak,  pricldes  few  short 
slender,  aciculi  setae  and   hairs   very  short  and  incon- 
spicuous, leaves  rather  thin  with  scattered  hau's  on  the 
veins  beneath  nearly  glabrous  above.     R.  Bagnallii,  Blox. 
MS.,  in  the  "  Set  "  issued  in  1876  (name  only.) 
ft.  R.  Briggsii ;    armature    stronger,   prickles   more   abundant 
and  stronger,  aciculi  setse  and  hairs  more  unequal  and 
more  conspicuously  passing  into  the  prickles,  leaves  thick 
hairy  on  the  veins  beneath  with  many  scattered  hairs 
above. — R.  Briggsii,  Blox.,  in  'J.  of  B.,'  vii.,  83,  t.  88. 
a.  In  several  places  in  Warwickshire  ;  Mr.  J.  Bagnall. 
ft.  Henfield,  Sussex.     Bickley  Vale,  Devon  ;  Mr.  T.  R.  ArcJier 
Briggs. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  characters  are  only  comparative,  and  there- 
fore of  very  little  value. 

14.  R.  PYRAMiDALis,  Bab. — Mr.  Briggs  finds  this  abundantly 
near  Plymouth.  Focke  points  out  (p.  288)  that  there  is  an  earlier 
R.  pyramidalis,  published  by  Kaltenbach  in  his  '  Flora  des  Aachener 
Beckons '  (p.  275)  in  1845,  and  he  has  given  me  good  specimens  of 
it.     He  formerly  called  it  R.  vestitus,  and  circulated  it  to  his  friends 
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with  that  name  as  No.  65  of  his  '  Rubi  Selecti.'  It  seems  to  be 
the  II.  ampliticatus  of  Lees,  pubUshed  1847,  and  therefore  also  more 
recently  than  Kaltenbach's  name.  I  presume  that  we  must  drop 
my  name,  and  adopt  that  of  Lees,  viz.,  it.  lonyithyrsujer.  But  as  all 
oiu-  nomenclature  will  have  to  be  carefully  examined  with  Focke's 
'  Synopsis  '  and  his  specimens,  we  may  perhaps  let  that  question 
rest  for  the  present.  Both  that  book  and  these  specimens  have 
come  into  my  hands  since  this  paper  was  prepared  for  the  press, 
and  I  thought  it  best  to  print  it  nearly  as  it  stood,  as,  except  on 
questions  of  nomenclature,  there  will  probably  be  but  httle  to  alter. 
I  hope  to  examine  this  latter  question  with  care  at  a  later  period 
of  the  year,  when  my  time  will,  I  hope,  be  more  at  my  own 
disposal. 

15.  E.  GuENTHERi,  Weihe. — Doubts  have  arisen  concerning  the 
name  of  this  plant,  and  its  identity  with  that  of  Giinther,  which 
Weihe  makes  the  type  of  his  R.  Giintheri,  that  is,  the  E.  ghmdu- 
losus  of  Giinther's  "PI.  exsic.  Sihs.,"  which  I  have  not  seen  and 
do  not  know  where  to  find.  Even  Focke  does  not  seem  to  have 
seen  that  collection.  The  true  R.  Guntheri,  Weihe,  appears  to  be 
an  eastern  plant,  whUst  ours  is  western.  Prof.  Areschong  and  Dr. 
Focke  agree  in  beheving  that  ours  is  not  the  R.  Giintheri,  Weihe, 
but  the  R.  saltuum,  Focke.  Genevier  seems  to  agree  with  us  in 
calling  the  western  plant  R.  Guntheri,  but  then  he  separates  from 
it  the  R.  cinei-asceiis,  Bor.  I  have  carefully  studied  his  characters 
for  the  plants,  and  think  that  we  cannot  separate  them.  Never- 
theless I  beheve  that  we  are  wrong  in  using  the  name  of  R.  Guntheri 
for  our  plant,  which  is  exactly  the  R.  saltuum,  Focke,  pubhshed  in 
1870.  R.  cinerascens,  Bor.,  was  pubUshed  in  1857,  but  there  seems 
to  be  an  earlier  R.  cinerascens  of  Weihe  (in  'Lejeune  et  Courtois 
Prod.  Fl.  Belg.,'  ii.,  171)  in  1831,  which  is  closely  alhed  to 
R.  apiculatus,  Weihe,  but  considered  as  distinct  by  those  botanists, 
and  referred  to  by  Focke  (p.  310.)  Focke's  '  Synopsis'  is  a  work 
of  such  authority  that  we  shall,  I  think,  do  well  in  adopting  his 
name  rather  than  the  somewhat  ambiguous  one  of  Boreau. 
Weihe 's  name  and  plant  seem  to  be  httle  if  at  all  known. 

16.  R.  FOLiosTJS,  Weihe. ^ — I  am*  unable  to  separate  as  species 
the  specimens  named  R.  foliosus  and  R.  atro-rubem  by  Bloxam. 
Several  specimens  of  each  are  now  before  me,  most  of  them 
authenticated  by  him.  Those  named  R.  foliostis  seem  to  me  much 
more  like  R.  exsecatus,  Miill.,  than  jR.  foliosus,  Weihe.  The 
maikedly  cordate  terminal  leaflet  accords  admirably  with  Midler's 
specimen  (Wirtg.  Herb.  Rub.,  179),  but  not  with  the  R.  chloru- 
thyrms,  Focke,  to  which  our  R.  foliosus  is  rather  doubtfully  refeiTed 
by  Dr.  Focke.  Neither  is  the  armature  of  the  stem  of  our  plant 
like  that  of  R.  chlorothyrsus.  Focke  also  places  under  the  same 
head  the  R.  cahatus,  Blox..,  which  I  think  belongs  to  quite  a 
different  section  of  the  g^us  from  our  R.  foliosus. 

The  R.  atro-rubens,  Blox.,  is  apparently  the  R.  adomatus,  Miill., 
which  was  once  called  by  that  name  by  Wii-tgen.     Specimens  of 
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Wirtgen's  li.  atro-riihms  and  Midler's  It.  aduniatiis  will  be  found  in 
the  'Herb.  Kubbrum.'  Bloxam's  R.  atro-ritbens  agrees  well  with 
the  specimens  issued  by  Wirtgen,  except  that  its  panicle  is  much 
more  setose  and  aciculate ;  but  this  is  only  a  difference  in  the 
proportional  abundance  of  those  arms.  It  differs  from  our 
li.  foUoms  chiefly  by  its  terminal  leaflet  being  much  less  cordate 
and  narrower  at  the  base.  Indeed  one  of  the  specimens  from 
Bloxam  is  scarcely  at  all  cordate  and  decidedly  narrowed  to  that 
part.  To  this  specimen  Bloxam  appended  a  (?)  in  1869.  But  it 
seems  quite  connected  with  the  others  by  intermediate  forms. 

If  R.  adornatus  (R.  atro-rnbenn,  Blox.),  is  to  be  distinguished 
from  our  R.  foUosus,  it  may  be  known  by  its  terminal  leaflet  not 
being  roundly  cordate-acuminate,  but  rather  broadly  obovate- 
acuminate.  But,  in  my  opinion,  we  must  place  R.  adornatus  as  the 
name  of  the  species  and  R.  exsecatm  (R.  foUosns,  Blox.),  as  a 
form  of  it. 

(To  he  continupd.j 
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Caltha  radicans,  Forst. — It  is  much  to  be  wished  that  some 
botanist  would  visit  the  station  given  for  this  plant  by  Mr.  G.  Don, 
to  see  if  it  can  be  again  found.  The  place  ought  not  to  be  difficult 
to  find,  and  a  few  hours'  search  give  a  valuable  result.  The 
locality  is  thus  stated  by  Don  :  "  I  found  this  [C.  radicans]  about 
the  year  1790,  in  a  ditch  that  runs  from  the  farmhouse  called 
Haltoun,  on  the  estate  of  Charles  Gray,  Esq.,  of  Carse." — G.  Don, 
in  Headrick's  '  Agriculture  of  Forfarshire,'  Appendix,  p.  25. — 
C.  C.  Babington. 


DiON^A. — In  noticing  Fraustadt's  paper  on  Dioncea,  in  Cohn's 
"  Beitrage  "  ('  Journ.  Bot.,'  1877,  p.  213),  I  stated  that  this  author 
differed  from  M.  DeCandolle  in  not  finding  a  large  cell  at  each  side 
of  the  articulation  at  the  base  of  the  sensitive  bristles.  M. 
DeCandolle  has  been  good  enough  to  give  me  a  preparation 
showing  one  of  these  '  cells  of  the  articulation  '  in  a  very  clear 
manner. — S.  Moore. 


Centaubea  Jacea,  Linn.,  in  Sussex. — The  Kev.  E.  N.  Bloonifield 
has  sent  me  a  specimen  of  typical  C  Jacea,  gathered  in  a  meadow 
near  GuestlingKectory,  about  the  year  1865.  He  also  niforms  me 
that  he  found  some  more  s])ecimens  in  anotlicr  meadow,  in  1876, 
which  he  sent  to  Mr.  Roper.  I  excluded  it  from  my  list  because  1 
tliouglit  it  probal)lo  that  the  specimens  collected  by  tlie  lute  Mr. 
Borrer  actually  escaped  from  his  own  garden.  It  would  appear, 
however,  that  this  species  may  be  really  indigenous  in  the  county. 

W.  B.  HKMSrKY, 
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Vegetation  of  Fusi,  Japan.  —  I  recently  went  up  Fuji  [Fusi] , 
and  was  astonished  to  find  an  Arahis  and  a  large  Cnicus  growing 
among  the  cinders  almost  to  the  summit  (12-13,000  feet.)  I  also 
saw  very  high  up  (6-7000)  large  specimens  of  an  Orubanche  among 
the  cinders  and  scoriae.  The  Cryptomeria,  spite  of  its  commonness, 
I  believe  to  have  been  introduced.  I  have  never  found  it  in  any  of 
the  natural  forests.  On  and  about  Fuji  I  was  struck  by  the 
poverty  in  Ghimaceiv. — (Extract  from  a  Letter  from  F.  V.  Dickins 
to  W.  T.  Tliiselton  Dyer.) 
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OFFICIAL   REPOKT    FOK    1877    OF    THE    DEPAETMENT 
OF  BOTANY  IN  THE  BRITISH  MUSEUM. 

By  William  Carruthers,  P.R.S. 

The  work  of  incorporating  plants  in  the  General  Herbarium 
has  been  actively  caiiied  on  during  the  past  year.  In  its  progress 
the  plants  of  the  following  Natural  Orders  have  been  gi-eatly  in- 
creased, and  more  or  less  completely  re-arranged  : — Eanunculacea, 
Caprifoliacete,  Bubiacea,  Campamdacecc,  SUjlidea,  (roodenoviea, 
Epacridacea,  Plumbaijintui,  Primulacete,  Apocynacece,  Asclepiadacea, 
Sapotacea,  Selayinea,  Myoporinea ,  FUices,  and  Fiivgi. 

The  following  collections  have  been  either  entirely  or  in  part 
incorporated  in  the  General  Herbarium  : — The  plants  of  Eastern 
Tropical  Africa,  collected  by  Dr.  Hildebrandt ;  of  Kodriguez,  by 
Dr.  I.  B.  Balfom-  (in  the  "  Transit  of  Venus"  expedition) ;  of  West 
Tropical  Africa,  by  Kalbreyer  ;  of  Lake  Nyassa,  by  Simons ;  of 
North  Eastern  Asia,  by  Maximowicz  ;  of  Hong  Kong,  by  the  Rev. 
•J.  Lamont ;  of  Australia,  by  Amalia  Dietiich  ;  of  Martinique,  by 
Hahn ;  of  the  voyage  of  H.  M.  S.  "Sulphur,"  by  Barclay;  of  the 
voyage  of  H.  M.  S.  "Challenger,"  by  Moseley.  In  addition  to 
these,  large  series  of  plants  by  various  collectors,  of  the  orders 
Uubiacet£,  Compositee,  Filices,  Fungi,  Alya,  and  Lichen^s,  have  been 
incoi-porated  with  the  General  Herbarium. 

The  principal  additions  during  the  past  year  have  been  two 
extensive  Herbaria  ;  the  one,  the  general  Herbarium  of  the  late 
R.  J.  Shuttleworth,  of  Berne  ;  the  other,  the  Herbarium  of 
HepaticfB  formed  by  Dr.  Hampe.  The  Shuttleworth  Herbarium 
consists  of  more  than  150,000  labelled  specimens  of  Phanerogams, 
and  over  20,000  of  Cni^togams,  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  a  very 
large  proportion  of  which  will  be  valuable  additions  to  the  Museum 
collection,  while  the  duplicates  will  be  made  into  sets  for  exchange. 
Several  imporiant  herbaria  are  incorporated  in  the  Shuttleworth 
Herbarium ;  the  most  valuable  of  them  is  the  Herbarium  of 
Roemer,  the  joint  author  with  Schultes  of  an  edition  of  Linna?us' 
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'  Sy sterna  Vegetabilium.'  This  Herbarium  contains  not  only  the 
types  of  the  plants  described  by  Koemer,  but  also  numerous 
specimens  communicated  by  his  contemporaries  of  the  novelties 
described  by  them.  The  European  portion  of  the  Shuttleworth 
Herbarium  includes  the  extensive  collections  formed  by  Shuttle- 
worth  himself  in  Central  Europe  ;  by  Frivaldsky,  in  Turkey ; 
Richter,  in  Hungary ;  Mabille  and  Debeaux,  in  Corsica ;  Bourgeau, 
in  the  Balearic  Islands  and  the  Spanish  Pyrenees  ;  Willkomm,  in 
the  south  of  Spain  ;  besides  the  published  collections  of  Reichen- 
bach,  Fries,  Huet  de  Pavilion,  &c.,  &c.  Numerous  critical  notes 
by  Shuttleworth  greatly  enhance  the  value  of  many  of  these 
specimens.  The  plants  of  the  Mediterranean  region  are  repre- 
sented by  collections  from  Algiers,  by  Auzendi  and  others ;  from 
Egypt,  by  Du  Parquet ;  from  the  Levant,  by  Aucher-Eloy  and 
Kotschy ;  and  from  Rhodes,  by  Bourgeau.  After  the  European 
collections,  Shuttleworth  devoted  much  attention  to  the  plants  of 
North  America ;  and  he  has  amassed  a  very  large  series,  especially 
from  the  Southern  States,  collected  by  Lindheimer,  Beyrich, 
Fendler,  Blodgett,  but  especially  by  Rugel,  whose  extensive  collec- 
tions, all  carefully  worked  out  and  annotated  by  Shuttleworth,  are 
a  very  valuable  addition  to  the  Museum  Herbarium.  The  American 
collections  include  also  the  plants  of  Jurgensen,  Hartweg,  and 
Berlandier,  from  Mexico;  of  Hostmann,  Linden,  Gardner,  Jameson, 
Matthews,  and  others  from  South  America.  The  Asiatic  portion 
of  the  Herbarium  contains  a  very  fine  and  extensive  series  of  the 
plants  of  Zollinger,  from  Java  and  Japan  ;  of  Kollmann,  from 
Java  ;  of  Cuming,  from  the  Philippines;  of  Fortune,  from  China; 
of  Walker  and  Lobb,  from  Singapore ;  of  Campbell,  Christie, 
Heifer,  and  Wallich,  from  India ;  and  of  Karelin  and  Kiriloflf, 
from  Songaria.  From  Africa,  there  are  the  plants  of  Schimper 
and  Kotschy,  from  Nubia  and  Abyssinia  ;  of  Brunner,  from  Senegal 
and  the  Cape  Verde  Islands,  and  of  Drege,  Krauss,  and  others, 
from  South  Africa.  The  Australian  collections  comprise  the 
plants  of  Drummond,  Preiss,  Sieber,  and  others.  Several  large 
genera,  like  Hieranum  and  Sulix,  and  several  Natural  Orders,  as 
Cyperaee<£,  Gramme(e,  and  Filices,  have  received  special  attention, 
and  are  represented  by  a  carefully  named  and  often  extensively 
annotated  series  of  specimens.  The  Cryptogams  include  the  col- 
lections of  Schserer,  Desmazieres,  Mougeot  and  Nestler,  Kiitzuig, 
Crome,  Rugel,  Braun,  Schmidt  and  Kunze,  Wartmann  and  Schenk, 
Salwey,  and  many  others. 

The  herbarium  of  Hepaticic  formed  by  Dr.  Hampe  is  not  only 
very  extensive,  consisting  of  upwards  of  G,000  labelled  specimens, 
but  it  contains  a  very  large  proportion  of  authentic  specimens, 
either  the  types  of  species  described  by  Dr.  Hampe  or  communicated 
by  the  describers,  from  all  paris  of  the  world :  the  whole  collection 
is  arranged  according  to  Lindeuberg  and  Gottsche's  "  Synopsis 
Hepaticarum." 

Sets  of  the  plants  collected  during  the  recent  Government 
expeditions  of  the  "Challenger;"  of  the  "Discovery"  and  "Alert," 
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in  the  Arctic  regions ;  and  of  the  "  Transit  of  Venus  "  expedition 
to  Eodriguez  and  Kergueleu's  Land,  have  been  received  from  the 
Lords  of  the  Admii-alty  and  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Society,  and 
incorporated  in  the  Herbarium. 

Valuable  additions  have  been  made  to  the  structural  collections 
by  presentation  from  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  by  A.  Robertson 
Lurford,  Esq.,  and  Dr.  Selah  Merrill. 

Progress  has  been  made  in  the  separation  of  the  study  set  of 
Robert  Brown's  [Australian ]  Herbarium,  and  of  the  set  of  Tropical 
African  plants  from  the  Herbarium  of  Dr.  Welwitsch. 

Extensive  and  important  additions  have  been  made  during  the 
year  to  the  series  of  drawings  and  engravings  of  plants.  Among 
them  may  be  specially  noted  180  original  drawings  by  Ehret,  the 
best  botanical  artist  of  his  day ;  a  valuable  series  of  original 
drawings  of  Indian  plants  by  Dr.  de  Crespigny  ;  and  654  drawings 
by  Chinese  artists  of  Chinese  plants,  executed  under  the  super- 
intendence of  the  lat«  John  Reeves,  Esq.,  and  presented  by  Miss 
Reeves.  Besides  these,  7,287  pubUshed  engravings  of  plants  have 
been  added  to  the  collection. 

Large  additions  have  been  made  to  the  British  Herbarium 
during  the  year.  The  collection  of  Lake  Lancashire  plants,  formed 
by  the  lat€  Miss  Hodgson,  illustrating  her  published  Flora  of  that 
district,  has  been  incorjjorated,  together  with  sj^ecimens  collected 
by  Robert  Brown  from  1791  to  1795  ;  Mr.  J.  G.  Baker,  Mr.  R.  A. 
Pryor,  Mr.  E.  M.  Holmes,  the  Messrs.  Groves,  Mr.  J.  C.  Melvill, 
Mr.  T.  R.  A.  Briggs,  !Mr.  T.  Howse,  Mr.  M.  Moggridge,  and  many 
others.  The  systematic  airangement  in  one  series  of  the  exten- 
sive collection  of  original  drawings  of  British  Fungi  by  Sowerby, 
W.  G.  Smith,  and  Mrs.  Russell,  has  been  completed.  The 
specimens  of  British  Fungi  have  been  rearranged,  and  considerable 
progress  has  been  made  in  laying  down  the  British  series  of 
Mosses  in  the  Wilson  Herbarium. 

The  number  of  visits  paid  during  the  year  to  the  Herbarium 
for  scientific  inquiry  or  research,  was  1,297.  The  following  foreign 
botanists  may  be  specified  as  having  used  the  Herbarium  in  con- 
nection with  then-  various  studies: — MM.  Boissier  and  C.  De 
CandoUe,  of  Geneva ;  Count  Castracane,  of  Rome ;  M.  Bommer, 
of  Brussels ;  and  Senor  Vidal,  of  Manila.  Of  British  Botanists, 
the  following  may  be  specified : — Mr.  W.  P.  Hiern.  Mr.  Geo. 
Bentham.  Dr.  M.  T.  Masters,  Genl.  Mimro,  Dr.  I.  B.  Balfour, 
Rev.  .J.  M.  Crombie,  Mr.  J.  G.  Baker,  Mr.  C.  B.  Clarke,  Professor 
Bentlev,  Dr.  Braithwaite,  Mr.  B.  D.  Jackson,  Mr.  Larbalestier, 
Mr.  Howse,  :Mi-.  E.  M.  Holmes,  Mr.  J.  C.  Mansel-Pleydell,  Mr. 
M.  M.  Hartog,  Mr.  A.  W.  Bennett.  Mr.  F.  Townsend,  Mr.  Joshua, 
Mr.  R.  A.  Pryor,  Mr.  F.  C.  S.  Roper,  Mr.  C.  Packe,  the  Messrs. 
Groves,  Mr.  G.  S.  Boulger,  and  the  Rev.  W.  W.  Newbould. 
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EXTKACTS  FROM  THE  EEPORT  OF  THE  CURATOR  OF 
THE  BOTANICAL  EXCHANGE  CLUB  FOR  1876. 

" Ranuncuhis  triphyllos,  Wallr."  Ditch,  Mitcham  Commou, 
Surrey,  June,  1876  ;  H.  Groves,  Mr.  Baker  says  Mr.  Hiern  has  seen 
this.  —  "  E.  triphijllus."  Pit  in  Park,  Tabley,  Cheshire,  June,  1870. 
I  follow  Mr.  Hiern  in  thus  naming  this  specimen. — J.  L.  Warren. 
Of  Mr.  Grove's  plant  from  Mitcham,  Dr.  Boswell  says  :  "  This 
plant  is  the  one  I  had  in  view  in  describing  R.  heterophyllus  in  the 
thii-d  edition  of  '  Engl.  Botany.'  The  carpels  being  glabrous  or 
more  or  less  hispid,  I  believe  to  be  an  inconstant  character,  and 
that  this  form  is  only  distinguishable  from  radians  and  Godronii  by 
its  larger  flowers."  Of  the  Tabley  plant :  "This  is  heterophyllus, 
Fries,  '  E.  B.',  ed.  iii.  The  carpels  are  conspicuously  hispid, 
contrary  to  Mr.  Hiern's  statement  in  '  Journal  of  Botany.'  " — J.  T. 
BoswELL. — B.  triphyllos,  from  Mitcham ;  Mr.  Groves.  If  this  is 
indeed  the  triphyllos  of  Hiern,  his  idea  of  it  is  very  different  from 
mine.  I  call  it  heterophyllus,  and  in  a  not  uncommon  form.  Both 
of  Mr.  Harbord  Lewis's  plants  I  believe  to  be  forms  of  my  hetero- 
phyllus, not  radians.  I  say  the  same  of  Mr.  Baker's  two  plants 
from  Warwick. — C.  C.  Babington. — The  plant  sent  by  Mr.  Harbord 
Lewis  as  R.  cajnllaceus,  Thuill.,  from  ditch  at  Crosby,  Lancashire, 
seems  to  be  R.  suhmersus,  i.e.,  R.  heterophyllus,  Bab.,  without  floating 
leaves ;  but  the  specimens  are  too  imperfect  to  enable  me  to  be  sure 
of  the  name  :   they  have  no  mature  fruit. — J.  T.  Boswell. 

"  R.  radians.'''  Plentiful  in  a  pond  at  Floors,  Roxburgh,  July, 
1876.  —  Andrew  Brotherston.  With  the  note  by  Dr.  Boswell 
appended:  "  R.  Godronii.  See  the  hairs  on  the  under  side  of  the 
floating  leaves." — I  agree  with  Dr.  Boswell,  and  say  Godronii. — C. 
C.  Babington. 

R.  salsuginosus.  Tweed,  near  Kelso,  Roxbui'gh,  July,  1875. 
This  form  is  frequent  in  the  Tweed. — Andrew  Brotherston.  To 
this  note  of  Mr.  Brotherston 's  Dr.  BosweU  appended  the  following : 
"I  don't  know  what  to  call  this;  it  is  not  salswjiywsus,  which 
is  R.  confusm  without  floating  leaves.  It  reminds  me  of  a  plant 
from  Hertfordshire,  sent  by  Mr.  T.  B.  Blow." — Probably  correct 
according  to  Hiern's  nomenclature,  but  a  state  of  confusus. — C.  C. 
Babington. 

Viola  lactea,  Sm.,  b.  intermedia,  Wats.  By  a  hedge-bank,  Egg 
Buckland  Down  (long  ago  enclosed),  S.  Devon,  May  11,  1876; 
T.  R.  Archer  Briggs.  This  seems  quite  the  same  as  Mr. 
Watson's  plant  mentioned  in  the  '  Bot.  Exchange  Club  Report ' 
for  1875,  p.  10,  which  was  collected  by  the  heathy  way-side,  north 
of  Fleetpond,  Hants,  June,  1875,  by  Messrs.  Watson  and  Warren, 
which  I  suggested  might  be  T'.  strieta,  Hornemann.  Mr.  Watson 
this  year,  besides  a  number  of  dried  specimens,  sent  me  living 
plants  of  the  Fleetpond  violet ;  and  I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  they  are  lactea,  and  not  stricta.  In  V.  strivta  the  flowering 
stems   are   elongated    and    straight    in    fruit  ;    but   this    is    nut 
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SO  in  the  Surrey  plaut,  although  the  specimens  had  not  heen 
exposed  to  any  circumstances  Ukely  to  induce  their  weak  flexuous 
appearance.  The  petals  are  also  narrower  than  in  true  T'.  stricta, 
and  the  flowers  are  of  a  very  pale  purplish-blue  as  in  T'.  lactea,  not 
"  liliacino-c(Bnilei,"  Koch,  nor  "  rVun  hleu-violet,"  Gren.  and  Godr. 
— J,  T.  BoswEtx. 

Saprmaria  officinalis,  Linn.  var.  pubenda,  Syme.  Hedgebank, 
HightoMTi,  Lancashire,  August  5,  1876. — J.  W.  Burtox.  Sajumaria 
ojfiriyialis,  var.  jmherula,  mihi.  '  B.  Ex.  C.  Report,'  1872-4,  p.  11. 
ilr.  H.  C.  Watson  points  out  to  me  that  in  DC.  '  Prod.,'  vol.  i., 
p.  365,  this  puberulent  form  is  considered  the  type  of  the  species, 
and  that  the  glabrous  variety  is  entered  as  '  ft.  (flaberrima  ;  also 
that  in  Smith's  '  Enghsh  Flora,'  vol.  ii.,  p.  285,  the  calyx  is 
described  as  'somewhat  downy;'  and  that  in  Bertoloni's  'Flora 
ItaUca,'  vol.  iv.,  p.  535  (to  which  I  have  not  access),  the  calyx  is 
described  as  '  scabridiis/  1  have  not  seen  either  British  or  foreign 
specimens  except  Mr.  Brown's  in  which  the  calyx  was  not 
glabrous.  Koch  gives  "  Calyce  cylindricale  glabra  "  in  itahcs,  con- 
sequently an  essential  character,  '  Syn.  Florae  Germ,  et  Helv.,' 
ed.  ii.,  p.  108.  Grenier  and  Godron  give  "  Calice  glabre,"  '  Fl.  de 
France,'  vol  i.,  p.  225  ;  Boissier  "  glabra  *  *  *  cahcis  glabri,"  and 
of  his  next  species, '  S.  Bodeana,'  he  says  :  "  facies  praecedentis  sed 
pubescens,"  '  Flora  Orient.,'  vol  i.,  p.  627.  It  therefore  appears 
that  the  experience  of  these  authors  has  been  similar  to  my  own. 

J.  T.  Bos  WELL. 

Stellaria  itmbrosa ,  Q-pitz  ;  S.Elizabeth<e,  F.  Schultz.  Hedgebanks 
near  Torquay,  S.  Devon,  May,  1876. — F.  Townsekd.  This  is  an 
extension  of  the  known  range  of  this  plant  to  the  south-west,  but 
no  doubt  if  the  plant  were  looked  for  it  would  prove  to  have 
a  wide  range.  I  have  very  httle  donbt  that  it  is  a  good  sub-species; 
the  seeds  are  tubercled  all  over,  and  not  merely  round  the  margin, 
as  in  S.  en-media,  and  the  plant  is  tiody  perennial.  Instead  of 
going  on  producing  branches  which  flower  until  stopped  by  frost, 
as  in  S.  media,  S.  wnbrosa  forms  autumnal  ban'en  shoots  veiy 
similar  to  S.  iiemomm.  These  remain  through  the  winter,  and  do 
not  flower  till  the  following  spring,  as  I  have  ascertained  by 
bringing  the  plant  into  the  garden  and  watching  it.  I  sent  a  few 
specimens  to  the  Club  fi-om  Pimiss  Wood,  Balmuto,  Fife,  to  show 
this  autumnal  and  winter  state. — J.  T.  Boswell. 

Bosa  hihemica,  Sm.,  var.  Grovesii,  Baker.  Barnes  Common, 
Surrey,  1875-76. — H.  &  J.  Groves.  Mr.  Baker  has  drawn  up  the 
following  description  of  this  hitherto  im described  Rose,  and  for- 
warded it  for  insertion  here : — Rosa  hiberxica,  var.  Grovesii,  Baker. 
An  erect  compact  bush,  from  3  to  5  feet  in  height.  Prickles  of  the 
barren  stem  more  slender  and  less  hooked  than  in  canina,  f-in. 
long,  with  a  scar  f-in.  long,  passing  down  by  gradual  transitions 
into  a  few  subulate,  straight,  sHghtly-decHuiing  acicuH,  none  of 
which  are  gland-tipped.  Leaves  of  the  barren  shoot  3-4  in.  long, 
glaucous,  glabrous  ;  stipules  glabrous,  with  a  few  glands  on  the 
edge ;  common  petiole  with  4-6  minute  aciculi,  none  of  which  are 
gland-tipped  ;  leaflets  oblong,  f-l^  in.  long,  sharply,  u-regularly, 
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but  not  distinctly,  doubly  dentate  ;  teeth  rarely  gland-tipped  ;  end 
leaflets  1-1^  in.  long,  |-|  in.  broad,  broadly  rounded  at  the  base. 
Flowers  1-3,  usually  solitary ;  peduncle  naked,  f— |  in.  long ; 
calyx-tube  broad  oblong,  naked ;  segments  |— f  in.  long,  naked  on 
the  back,  with  a  distinct  leafy  point,  some  simple,  some  sparingly 
pinnate.  Corolla  milk-white,  18-21  lines  across  when  expanded ; 
petals  an  inch  long.  Styles  densely  pilose.  Fruit  broad  ovoid, 
f— J  in.  long,  turning  colour  at  the  end  of  August,  deep  crimson- 
red,  the  spreading  sepals  fully  persistent,  stni  remaining  attached 
in  October.  Connects  hihernica  glabra  with  canina,  vars.  sub-cristata, 
ScJmltzii,  and  Hailstoni. — J.  G,  Baker. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Sur  Us  Caracteres  et  les  Affinites  des  Oliniees.     By  M.  J.  Decaisne. 
Paris,  1877. 

In  this  pamphlet  of  fifteen  pages  M.  Decaisne  discusses  in 
much  detail  the  structure  and  relations  of  the  African  genus, 
Olinia,  Thunb.  (1799),  which  genus  is  very  peculiar,  and  has  been 
treated  as  the  type  of  a  separate  Natural  Order  by  Walker  Arnott 
(1838),  and  other  botanists.  Opportunity  has  been  taken  of  its 
having  recently  flowered  in  the  garden  of  the  Paris  Museum  to 
examine  anew  the  flowers  in  the  growing  state,  and  to  trace  their 
development ;  and  a  full  and  clearly-figured  analysis  on  an  enlarged 
scale  is  given  on  a  plate  appended  to  the  pamphlet. 

In  the  first  volume  of  the  '  Genera  Plantarum '  (1867),  Bentham 
and  Hooker  placed  the  genus,  to  which  they  assign  but  a  single 
species,  among  the  anomalous  genera  of  LythrariecB,  from  which 
family  it  conspicuously  differs  by  its  sessile  anthers,  by  its  inferior 
ovary,  and  by  its  definite  ovules.  But  more  recently  (1876),  M. 
Baillon  has  ingeniously  hit  upon  a  different  position  for  the  genus 
by  attaching  it  to  Rhamnete.  A  similar  position  had,  however,  been 
previously  adopted  by  DeCandolle  in  the  second  volume  of  the 
'  Prodromus '  (1825.)  This  idea  does  not  recommend  itself  to 
M.  Decaisne,  and  he  finds  that  M.  Baillon's  diagnosis  of  the  genus 
is  en-oneous  in  several  important  particulars.  For  instance,  M. 
Decaisne  shows  that  the  incurved  scales,  which  alternate  with  and 
are  interior  to  the  petals,  and  which  arise  from  the  top  of  the 
calyx-tube,  are  not  valvate  in  {estivation,  as  stated  by  M.  Baillon, 
but  are  quincuncial  or  imbricated.  These  scales  M.  Baillon  con- 
sidered to  be  the  true  petals,  the  sepals  being  represented  by  the 
organs  which  M.  Decaisne  calls  the  petals ;  and  since  the  stamens 
are  placed  immediately  within  the  scales  and  opposite  to  them,  the 
affinity  with  Rhamneu'  would  easily  be  suggested. 

M.  Decaisne  places  side  by  side  the  characters  of  Uhamnea  and 
of  Olinia,  and  thus  exhibits  so  many  and  important  divergences 
that  it  is  impossible,  on  the  face  of  the  contrast,  to  conclude  that 
the  two  groups  are  closely  connected. 

On  the  other  hand,  M.  Decaisne  discovers  a  complete  agree- 
ment between  the  floral  structure  of  Olinia  and  that  of  several 
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plants  of  the  family  of  Melastomace<t ,  especially  that  of  the  genus 
AcantheUa,  Hk.  f.,  the  flower  of  which  he  figures  in  a  corner  of  his 
plate.  The  pamphlet  includes  a  description  of  the  species  of  the 
genus,  which  the  author  apparently  considers  should  still  rank  as 
a  distinct  family,  comprising  five  species  ;  one  of  those  species  is 
new,  and  is  here  described  as  such  for  the  first  time.  The  species 
difi"er  among  themselves  by  the  texture  of  the  foUage,  by  the  com- 
parative density  of  the  flowering  cymes,  by  sHght  variations  in  the 
shai)e  of  the  calyx-tube,  and  by  other  smaJl  characters. 

It  is  evident  that  M.  Decaisne's  standard  of  a  botanical  species 
is  considerably  lower  than  that  held  by  many  botanists  of  the 
present  day  ;  for  of  his  five  species,  four,  which  are  South  African, 
were  described  as  varieties  of  one  species  in  the  second  volume  of 
the  "Flora  Capensis  "  of  Harvey  and  Sonder  (1861-62),  and  even 
the  fifth  species,  which  is  Abyssinian,  is  probably  identical  with 
that  which  was  described  in  the  second  volume  of  OUver's  "  Flora 
of  Tropical  Africa  "  (1871)  as  belonging  to  the  aggregate  species 
of  Sonder.  M.  Decaisne  appears  to  have  overlooked  the  last- 
mentioned  work,  in  which  the  geogi'aphical  range  of  the  species  is 
extended  to  Angola. 

In  order  to  complete  the  synonymy  of  the  genus,  it  may  be 
well  to  add  that  the  genus  Plectronw  of  Linnaeus,  as  originally 
described  by  him  in  the  year  1767,  and  as  illustrated  by  the  spe- 
cimen which  is  still  extant  in  his  herbarium  at  the  apartments 
of  the  Linnean  Society  of  London,  excluding,  however,  the  plate  of 
Burmau  quoted  by  him,  is  identical  with  Thunberg's  genus  Olinia  ; 
and  that  Polyspharia  ■  lufiutrifolia,  Vatke,  from  Abyssinia,  falsely 
referred  by  its  author  to  Rubiacea,  is  a  species  of  Olinia. 

The  following  key,  extracted   from  M.  Decaisne's  characters, 
may  be  useful  for  the  discrimination  of  the  species  : — 
Folia  coriacea. 
CyiTiae  densiflorae,  terminales  vel  axillares. 

Tubus  calycinus  cylindratus,  denticulatns     .     1.  O.  eymosa,  Thunberg. 

Tubus  calycinus  apice  subconstrictus,  denticulatus. 

2.  0.  capensis,  Klotzsch. 

Tubus  calycinus  apice  dilatatus,  snbinteger  .     3.  O.  acuminata,  Klotzsch. 
Cymse  gracillimffi,  axillares.     Calyx  obconicus,  integer. 

4.  O.  micrantha,  Decaisne. 
Folia  submembranacea ;"».  O.  Rochetiana,  A.ir.  Juss. 

W.  p.  H. 


Bibliographical  Index  to   Xorth  American   Botany ;   or  Citations  of 

Authorities  for   all    the    recorded  Indigenous   and  Xatiiralized 

Species  of  the  Flora  of  Xorth  Ameiica.     With  a  Chronological 

AiTangement  of  the  Synonymy.     By  S.  Watson.     Part  I. — 

PohjpetaUe.     (Smithsonian    Miscellaneous   Collections,  258). 

Washington,  March,  1878. 

Tms  is  an  admirable  example  of  conscientious  and  well-directed 

labour,  and  indeed  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.     Few  books  were 

more  wanted  by  the  systematic  botanist  than  one  which  should 

collect  together  the  extensive  and  fragmentary  Hterature  bearing 
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on  the  American  flora,  scattered  as  it  is  through  a  very  large 
number  of  Government  reports,  separate  papers,  and  catalogues. 

"  The  territory  embraced  includes  Greenland  and  the  Arctic 
coast  upon  the  north,  and  the  borders  of  Mexico  closely  adjacent 
to  the  United  States  on  the  south,  the  habitat  in  the  latter  case 
being  always  indicated.  For  the  flora  of  the  region  to  the  west  of 
the  Mississippi  and  northward,  the  citation  of  authorities  is 
intended  to  be  full  and  complete.  The  same  may  be  said  (with 
some  unimportant  exceptions)  for  the  Atlantic  States  prior  to  1840, 
the  date  of  the  conclusion  of  the  first  volume  of  Torrey  &  Gray's 
'  Flora  of  North  America.'  For  the  subsequent  period  the  publica- 
tions of  Ton-ey,  Gray,  and  Chapman  have  been  deemed  sufficient 
in  most  cases.  Others  are  referred  to  whenever  there  is  special 
reason  for  so  domg." 

The  literature  referred  to  is  by  no  means  confined  to  books 
dealing  with  the  North  American  flora  exclusively,  but  embraces 
all  botanical  works  bearing  upon  or  giving  information  about  the 
species.  Plates  and  figures  are  printed  in  a  different  type.  The 
synonymy  is  copious,  and  properly  arranged  chronologically ; 
moreover  it  has  been  carefully  revised,  and  has  the  value  of  an 
original  contribution  to  critical  systematic  botany. 

It  is  convenient  to  English  botanists  to  find  the  Orders  arranged 
after  Bentham  &  Hooker's  "  Genera  Plantarum."  (We  find,  how- 
ever, ParonychiecB  included,  which  those  authors  place  in  Apetala.) 
Under  each  Order  the  genera  and  species  are  placed  alphabetically, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  larger  genera  cross-references  are  given. 

The  labour  involved  in  the  comj)ilation  of  sucli  a  book  must 
have  been  immense  ;  and  the  author,  who  has  little  other  reward, 
deserves  and  should  receive  the  gratitude  and  hearty  thanks  of  all 
who  follow  him  for  one  of  the  best-planned  and  best  executed 
books  of  its  class,  and  one  which  is  absolutely  indispensable  to 
everyone  who  has  to  work  at  North  American  botany. 

This  first  volume  extends  to  470  pages,  and  includes  8038  species. 
The  accurate  printing  of  such  a  mass  of  figures  and  abbreviations 
is  most  creditable  to  the  Cambridge  Press.  H.  T. 


La  MorJ'oloyia  Veyetale,  Esposta  da  T.  Caruel.  Pisa,  1878. 
(8vo.,  pp.  434,  with  87  figures  in  the  text.) 
This  short  introduction  to  morphological  botany  follows  the 
course  of  the  author's  lectures  in  the  University  of  Pisa.  It  will 
be  found  to  differ  considerably  hi  arrangement  from  other  books  of 
similar  scope,  and  appears  to  treat  a  Avell-Avorn  subject  with 
freshness  and  originality.  Prof.  Caruel  insists  first  on  the  distinc- 
tion of  the  thalliis  and  the  conmus, — the  latter  a  term  with  which 
we  are  familiar  only  in  the  compound  word  coniiophytc, — and  then 
reviews  the  varieties  of  size,  form,  structure,  and  development  of 
each  type.  The  reproductive  processes  of  thallophytcs  and  cormo- 
phytes  follow.  The  two  concluding  chapters  are  occupied  with 
the  consideration  of  the  succession  of  form,  of  heterogenesis, 
dichogamy,   liybridisni,    evolution    and  similar   topics,   and   with 
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classification.  The  author's  principles  lead  him  to  separate  the 
vegetable  kingdom  into  five  principal  di^■isions: — 1.  Phanemijamia ; 
2.  SchiMoyamia  {=  Characea- orAj)  ;  3.  Prothalloijamia  {=^\3.5C\\\siX 
Cryjjtogams  ;  4.  Bri/offamia  (=  Musci,  &c.)  ;  5.  Gymnogamia 
(=  Cellnlar  Cryi^togams.) 

The  book  is  written  in  an  attractive  style,  and  though  its 
extent  does  not  allow  of  a  lengthy  treatment,  a  number  of  subjects 
seem  to  be  touched  upon  in  a  very  instructive  and  suggestive 
manner.     The  figures  are  to  a  great  extent  original.  H.  T. 


In  a  recent  instalment  of  his  "  Contributions "'  ('  Proc.  American 
Acad.,'  xiii.,  361),  Prof.  A.  Gray  gives  a  s^•nopsis  of  the  American 
Elatines.  The  result  of  a  careful  examination  of  the  existing 
material  has  been  the  discovery  of  two  new  species  named 
E.  hrachi/spenna  and  E.  califomica.  The  same  part  contains  two 
new  genera  of  Aranthacea,  Carloicrightia  {^=--  Schaueria  linearifolin, 
Torr.),  ingeniously  dedicated  to  the  indefatigable  explorer.  Charles 
Wright,  and  (ratesia  {^=  Jitsticia  laterirens,  Bucliley),  n&med  after 
Dr.  Hezekiah  Gates.  There  are  also  many  new  species  of  Astra- 
tjalus  described. 

Prof.  Lange  gives  ('Videnskab.  Medd.  Naturhist.'  Foreuing,' 
Copenhagen,  18771,  descriptions  of  some  new  species  collected  in 
Spain  and  Portugal  in  recent  years,  esi)ecially  by  Hackel  and 
Winkler  in  1876. 

The  parts  of  Bentley  and  Trimen's  "  Medicinal  Plants  "  have 
hitherto  continued  to  be  issued  with  regularity.  Among  the  plants 
described  and  figiu-ed  in  Parts  26  to  32  ai-e  these  : — Aconitum  ferox 
and  A.  heteruplujUum,  Gynocardia  udorata,  Garcinia  indica  and 
G.  Hanburii,  Galipea  Cusparia,  Pilocarpus  pennatif alius,  Citrus 
Beryamia,  Lens  escidenta,  Butea  frrmdosa.  Astragalus  yummifer, 
Liquidambar  orientalis.  Ferula  Xarthe.v,  Carum  Ajoican,  Solenostemma 
Aryel,  Tylophora  asth viatica.  Capsicum  fastiyiatum,  Xectandra  Rodiai, 
Amomum  Meleyueta,  Alpinia  ojicinarum,  Andropoyon  Xardtis. 


Other  New  Books. — R.  Hennedy,  'The  Clydesdale  Flora;'  In 
Memoriam  (4th)  edition,  with  an  Appendix  bv  R.  H.  Paterson. 
(Hopkins,  Glasgow,  1878,  3s.  6</.)— W.  R.  McNab,  '  Outlines  of 
Classification  of  Plants '  (London  Science  Class-Books ;  London, 
Longmans,  1878,  Is.  6d.) — S.  0.  Lindberg,  '  Monographia  Metz- 
f/m<E,'  (Helsingfors,  1877.) — Id.,  '  Utkast  till  en  Naturhg  Gruppering 
af  Europas  bladmossor  med  toppsittande  frukt  [Bryina  acmcarpa .y 
(Helsingfors,  1878.) — E.  J. Waring,  '  Bibhothecatherapeutica,"  vol.  i. 
(London,  1878,  New  Sydenham  Society).  —  Capt.  Sir  G.  S.  Nares, 
'  Narrative  of  a  Voyage  to  the  Polar  Sea'  Appendix  xiv.  Botany, 
by  Sir  J.  D.  Hooker  and  others.]      (Sampson  Low,  London,  1878). 


Articles  in  Journals. — April,  1878. 

Scottish  Xaturalist. — J.  Stevenson,  '  On  Ptychoyaster  albus.' — J. 
Stirton,  '  On  certain  Lichens  belonging  to  the  'genus  Parmelia' 
(continued.) 
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Midland  Nattiralist. — M.  J,  Berkeley,  '  Memoir  of  Kev.  A. 
Bloxam.' 

Botaniska  Notiser. — V.  B.  Wittrock,  'Ou  LdnrKBa  borealis'  (con- 
tinued.)— Id.,  '  The  December  Flora  of  Upsala,  1877.' — E.  Warm- 
ing, '  List  of  Danish  Botanical  Literature  for  1877.' 

Bot.  Zeitung. — C.  Kellerman,  E.  v.  Raumer,  and  M.  Reess, 
'  Experiments  on  growth  of  Drosera  rotundifolia  with  and  without 
flesh.'  —  M.  Traube,  '  On  the  history  of  the  mechanical  theory  of 
growth  of  organic  cells.'  —  L.  Celakovsky,  '  On  Chloranthy  in 
Reseda  lutea  '  (tab.) 

Hedwiyia. —  C.  Gobi,  'Further  notes  on  the  " Wasser-bliithe " 
of  sea-water.' 

Flora. — C.  Kraus,  '  On  some  relations  of  light  to  the  form 
and  matter  of  plants.'  —  P.  G.  Strobl,  'Flora  of  the  Nebrodes ' 
(continued). —  F.  Hildebrand,  '  C.  Hillburg's  dissertation  on  the 
structure  and  functions  of  secondaiy  leaves.'  —  0.  Bockeler, 
'  Diagnoses  of  new  or  undescribed  Cyperacea; '  (continued.)  — F.  de 
Thuemen,  '  New  species  of  American  Fungi '  [Thuemenia,  Rehm., 
n.  gen.) 

American  Naturalist. — E.  L.  Greene, '  Eambles  in  New  Mexico,'  ii. 

Oesterr.  Bot.  Zeitschr. —  G.  Strobl,  '  On  the  Sicilian  species  of 
Ranunculus  with  tubercular  roots.'  —  F.  von  Hohnel,  'Remarks  on 
the  cuticle  '  (continued.) — F.  Hauck,  '  Algoi  of  the  Adriatic  '  (con- 
tinued.)— L.  von  Vukotinovic,  '  On  Crocus  rittatus,  Schloss.  &  Vuk.' 
— V.  von  Borbas,  'Botanical  notes.' — F.  Antoine,  '  Botany  of  the 
Vienna  Exhibition  '  (continued.) 

Magyar  Nov,  Lapok.  —  J.  L.  Holuby,  '  On  plants  disappeared 
from  the  South  Trencsinian  district.'  —  J.  Kunszt,  '  Flora  of  the 
Upper  Neogradian  coimtry '  (continued).  —  L.  Simkovics,  'Alnus 
barbata  near  Eperjes.' 

Nuovo  Giorn.  Bot.  Ital.  (15th  April). — T.  Caruel,  '  On  the  floral 
structure  and  afiinities  of  various  monocotyledonous  families.'  — 
G.  Gibclli,  '  Answers  to  F.  Delpino  and  G.  Bertoloni.'  —  L.  Eadl- 
kofer,  '  On  a  special  arillus  in  SapindacecE.'  —  G.  P.  Papasogli, 
'  Genetical  and  histological  study  of  the  Olive.' — R.  Ph-otta, 
'  Monograph  of  the  genus  Spororuiia.' 

Bot.  Tidsskrift  (3,  bd.  ii,  heft  2). — E.  Warming,  'Biological  and 
morphological  notes '  (continued). 


ptocteDingsi  of  ^octettes. 


LiNNEAN  Society  of  London. 

March  21,1878.  —  WilHam  Carruthers,  Esq.,  Vice-President, 
in  the  chair. — The  following  were  elected  Follows  of  the  Society  : — 
John  Evans,  Esq.,  F.R.S. ;  C.  P.  Ogilvie,  Esq. ;  Arthur  Voitch, 
Esq. ;    Sydney  H.  Vhics,  Esq.,  B.A.  —  There  was  exhibited,  on 
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behalf  of  G.  T.  Saul,  Esq.,  an  example  of  an  enormous  develop- 
ment of  a  mass  of  adventitious  buds  on  the  root  of  a  species  of 
Berberis. — The  following  papers  were  read  : — '  The  Variation  in  the 
Leaf  of  Conium  maculatum,'  by  John  Gorham.  The  author  has 
carefully  registered  and  analyzed  the  minute  distribution  of  the 
veins  of  the  leaf,  and  he  finds  that  a  piece  one-third  of  an  inch 
long  and  one-fifth  wide  is  an  exact  counterpart  in  its  venation  of 
the  entire  leaf  and  of  the  order  ;  and  he  beheves  that  the  principle, 
further  extended,  may  be  useful  in  diagnosis  where  minute  frag- 
ments of  a  leaf  are  inspected.  —  '  On  some  Genera  of  Olacacea;  by 
John  Miers.  The  author  describes  a  new  genus,  Rhaptarrhena, 
and  single  species,  from  Brazil,  allied  to  Aptandra.*  He  further 
treats  of  three  genera,  Myoschihs,  Arjona  and  Quinchamalium .  The 
first  consists  of  a  single  species,  the  second  of  eight  species,  and 
the  third  of  seven  species.  All  of  the  above  three  genera  possess 
a  distinct  though  small  calyx,  with  the  addition  of  a  separate 
calycle  on  which  the  calyx  is  seated.  —  '  List  of  Fungi  from 
Brisbane,  Queensland,  with  description  of  new  species,'  by  the 
Eev.  M.  J.  Berkeley  and  C.  E.  Broome.  Some  120  species  had 
been  placed  in  the  author's  hands  by  Messrs.  L.  A.  Bemays  and 
F.  M.  Bailey,  of  the  Botanical  Gardens,  Brisbane.  Among  this 
series  Agarics  are  scarce,  as  likewise  Clavariei  and  other  fleshy 
Fungi,  possibly  on  account  of  difficulty  of  then-  preser%ation. 
Among  some  tliirty  forms  of  Polyporei  are  several  interesting 
species.  Ileodicttjon  (fracile  is  alone  representative  in  the  series  of 
the  Phalloidei.  Two  species  only  of  Myxogastres  occur.  Leaf- 
parasites  are  poorly  represented.  Three  species  of  Hehellacei 
appear  new,  while  there  are  some  interesting  examples  of  Sphae- 
riacei.  Hxipoxyhm  cetrarioidem  of  Currey,  in  perfect  fruit,  completes 
the  author's  history  of  that  plant.  Several  species  are  identical 
with  those  of  Ceylon  and  South  America,  and  several  with  those 
of  Em-ope. 

April  4.  —  W.  Carruthers,  Vice-President,  in  the  chair.  —  The 
following  gentlemen  were  elected  Fellows  of  the  Society : — F.  M. 
Bailey,  Esq.,  of  Brisbane  ;  A.  Hewau,  Esq.,  M.D. ;  G.  Payne,  jun., 
Esq.  ;  and  J.  R.  Eeid,  Esq.  —  Dr.  H.  Trimen  exhibited  the  per- 
sistent base  of  the  stem  of  Cicnta  virosa,  Linn.,  in  its  floating 
winter  state,  the  example  having  been  obtauied  near  Yarmouth 
by  Mr.  H.  G.  Glasspoole.  This  was  described  by  Dr.  W. 
Watson  and  well  figured  by  Ehret,  in  the  '  Philos.  Trans.' 
for  1746.  —  Mr.  G.  MmTay  showed,  under  the  microscope, 
specimens  of  growing  Saproh/jnia,  exhibiting  terminal  and  inter- 
stitial oogonia.  —  The  following  papers  were  read  :  —  'On  a 
Collection  of  Fungi  from  Texas,'  by  M.  C.  Cooke.  These  had 
been  obtained  by  Mr.  Raveuel  some  years  ago  :  the  author  has 
added  a  hst  of  all  the  recorded  species.  Altogether  the  series 
is  small,  showing  that  there  yet  remains  much  unknown  in  the 
mycologic  flora  of  what  is  probably  one  of  the  richest  States  of  the 
Union.  — '  Remarks    611    the   peculiar   properties    ascribed   to   a 

•  This  proves  to  be  Lissocarpa,  Benth.,  referred  in  the  '  Genera  Plantarum  * 
(p.  C71)  to  Styracea. 
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Fungus  by  the  Samoans,'  by  the  Eev.  Thos.  Powell.  Specimens 
of  the  fungus  had  been  forwarded  to  the  Eev.  Mr.  Berkeley  for 
identification.  The  natives  give  the  name  "  Limamea  "  to  it.  It 
destroys  their  Bread-fruit  trees  and  the  Chesnut  (Inocarpus  eduJis), 
though  not  confined  to  them.  They  believe  that  an  antidote  to  its 
ravages  exists  in  the  liliaceous  plant,  Crmmn  asiaticum,,  which  they 
plant  between  the  trees  liable  to  be  affected. 

April  18. — Dr.  J.  Gwyn  Jeffreys,  F.E.S.,  Vice-President,  in  the 
chair.  —  The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  Fellows  of  the 
Society  :  ~  Eev.  A.  A.  Harland,  M.A. ;  Eev.  J.  J.  Muir,  M.A. ; 
W.  G.  Piper,  Esq. ;  and  Frederick  Townsead,  Esq.,  M.A.  —  The 
following  botanical  paper  was  read  :  — '  On  the  Mechanism  for  the 
Fertilization  of  Meijenia  erecta,  Benth.,'  by  E.  Irwin  Lynch.  This 
West  African  Acanthaceous  shrub  has  a  funnel-shaped  corolla, 
with  hau-y  anthers  midway  in  the  tube,  then-  backs  pressed 
against  the  wall.  The  longer,  slender,  flexible  style  has  its  double- 
lipped  stigma  so  formed  and  placed  that  pollen,  to  be  effective, 
must  touch  the  tubular  lip.  Insects,  alighting  and  entering  towards 
the  nectar  at  the  bottom  of  the  flower,  on  their  retm-n  so  move  the 
lever-lip  of  the  stigma  as  to  produce  pollenization. 

May  2. — W.  B.  Carpenter,  F.E.S.,  Vice-President,  m  the  chair. 
— The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  Fellows  of  the  Society  : — 
M.  Cesar  Chambre,  Broad  Street,  City ;  and  Thos.  Comber,  Esq., 
Eedcliffe,  Newton-le- Willows,  Lancashire.  The  Foreign  Members 
elected  by  ballot  to  fill  the  vacancies  of  those  deceased  during  last 
year  were  : — Teodoro  Caruel,  Professor  of  Botany  and  Director  of 
the  Botanic  Garden,  Pisa  ;  Dr.  Ernest  Cosson,  of  Paris  ;  Dr.  George 
Engelmann,  of  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  U.S.;  Dr.  Edouard  Fenzl, 
Professor  of  Botany  at  the  University  and  Du*ector  of  the  Botanic 
Garden  at  Vienna  ;  and  Dr.  Julius  Sachs,  Professor  of  Botany  at 
the  University  and  Director  of  the  Botanic  Gardens,  Wiirzburg. 
— Mr.  John  E.  Jackson  exhibited  a  series  of  dried  mounted  speci- 
mens illustrating  the  peculiarities  of  Yucca  haccata,  Torrey.  These 
were  the  fruits,  leaves,  and  portions  of  the  stem  ;  the  latter  used 
as  a  substitute  for  soap  by  the  inhabitants  of  Mexico.  The  plant 
in  question  extends  from  Southern  Colorado  far  into  Mexico.  In 
the  north  it  is  acaulescent ;  southward  it  forms  a  trunk  up  to  ten 
feet  high.  The  fruit,  which  in  the  other  Yuccas  is  capsular,  is 
here  a  dark  purple  berry.  It  is  eaten  when  fresh,  both  by  Whites 
and  Indians,  and  cured  by  the  latter  for  winter  provision.  The 
plant  is  sometimes  called  the  Eocky  Mountain  Banana  (see 
Engelmann's  Monograph  of  the  genus).  —  The  following  papers 
were  read  :  —  'On  Manipa,  a  genus  of  the  Shnanthacea^''  by  John 
Miers,  Esq.,  F.E.S.  This  genus  is  founded  upon  a  curious  fruit 
observed  by  the  author  in  the  Brazilian  productions  contributed 
to  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1857,  partly  under  his  charge,  and 
ticketed  '  Marupd  ou  Simrarouha.'  In  the  same  collection  was  also 
a  specimen  of  wood,  likewise  from  Para,  named  '  Marupd  on  Pdo 
Pomho.'  The  fruit  in  question  offers  a  resemblance  to  that  of 
Samadera  indica,  described  and  figured  by  Gaertner,  though  a  trifle 
smaller,  but  they  differ  in  their  external  covering  :    in  Gaertucr's 
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specimen  the  friiit  lias  a  very  thick,  solid,  homogeneous,  integral 
pericarp ;  while  in  Marupd  this  is  equally  thick,  but  tlisintegral, 
consisting  of  three  distinct  parts,  the  outer  one  or  pericarp  being 
translucent,  pergamineous,  bladder-hke,  the  inner  one  or  endocarp 
being  thin  and  membranaceous,  while  the  intermediate  copious 
mesocarp  is  mucilaginous  ;  it  contains  a  single  seed  or  putameu, 
like  that  figured  by  Gaertner.  In  1866  Signor  Netto  described  a 
Brazilian  plant  imder  the  designation  of  Odina  Francoana,  and 
bearing  the  vemaculai-  name  of  '  Pao  Pombo " :  this  is  considered 
by  the  author  as  congeneric  with  Netto's  species,  which  cannot 
belong  to  Odina,  as  that  genus  is  Anacaidiaceous,  and  quit« 
foreign  to  the  American  Continent.  Netto's  plant  bears  many 
small  male  monoecious  flowers,  the  structure  of  which  conforms 
with  that  origmally  defined  by  St.  Hiliare  as  characteristic  of  the 
Simarnbaceie.  The  author  concludes  with  a  short  diagnosis  of  the 
two  species,  which  are  severally  illustrated  by  analytical  drawings.* 
— '  On  the  Seed-structiure  and  Germination  of  a  Species  of  Pachira,' 
by  Mr.  R.  Irwin  Lynch.  The  seeds  were  received  at  Kew  in 
July,  1877,  labelled  the  '  Provision  Tree."  They  vary  in  size  and 
form,  are  without  albumen,  and  consist  in  bulk  of  but  one  fleshy, 
lobed  cotyledon,  the  second  being  exceedingly  diminutive  and 
apparently  fiuictionless.  Germination  takes  place  in  about  a 
fortnight  after  sowing,  and  in  one  case  observed  the  large  per- 
sistent cotyledon  did  not  appear  to  be  exhausted  for  nearly  six 
mouths.  — '  On  the  Occurrence  of  Conidial  Fructification  in  the 
Mucorini,  illustrated  by  Choanephora,'  by  Dr.  D.  D.  Cunningham, 
F.L.S.  This  paper  is  designed  to  show  that  this  fungus,  the 
Cunninghamia  infundibuUfera,  Currey  'Jour.  Linn.  Soc.'  xiii.  p. 883, 
in  place  of  being  a  member  of  the  Mucedines,  belongs  to  the 
Mucorini ;  and  that  De  Bary's  suggested  analogy  between  the 
Mucorini  and  Ascomycetex,  in  respect  of  their  fructification,  is  well 
foimded,  although  the  observations  which  originally  suggested  it 
have  since  been  shown  to  be  fallacious.  The  investigation  of 
Choanephora  has  been  carried  on  for  some  years  as  opportimity  has 
permitted.  Its  presence  on  plants  certainly  accelerates  decay  greatly, 
but  it  is  a  cause,  not  a  consequence,  of  advanced  putrefaction.  The 
author  proceeds  to  describe  in  detail  the  various  features  and  points 
of  importance,  and  the  following  is  given  us  as  an  abstract  of 
the  results  at  which  he  beheves  he  has  arrived.  The  results  of 
study  of  the  plant  under  normal  conditions  show  that  it  possesses 
a  mycehirm  and  sexual  reproductive  apparatus  of  the  recognised 
Mticorine  type,  but  that  the  asexual  fructification,  in  place  of 
being  sporangial,  is  of  a  truly  conidial  nature.  Under  other  special 
conditions  of  nutrition  and  media  employed,  however,  sporangial 
and  chlamydosporous  forms  of  fnictification  obtain.  That  the 
former  of  these  two  really  belongs  to  the  same  plant  as  the  zygo- 
spores and  conidial  forms  is  grounded  on  the  following  reasons : — 

1.  Conidia   have   given    a  myceHiun  producing   such  sporangia. 

2.  Spores  from  a  spoi'iangium  have  developed  a  mycehum  bearing 

•  On  this  geoas  sea  '  Journ.  Bot,,'  1873,  p.  268. 
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the  conidial  form  of  fructification.  3.  Sporaugial  filaments  have 
been  traced  to  the  same  mycelial  tubes  as  conidiiferous  ones. 
4.  Conditions  securing  the  development  of  sporangial  filaments  on 
a  mycelium  produced  from  conidia  have  been  in  a  great  degree 
determined.  5.  Prepared  Hibiscus  decoction  exposed  to  the  air 
may  develope  various  moulds,  but  none  producing  such  sporangia, 
save  when  (JhoanejjJiora  conidia  have  been  introduced.  Chlamy- 
dosporous  fructification,  again,  is  very  rare.  According  to  the 
detailed  observations,  then,  Choanephora  is  a  genus  of  Mucorme 
Fungi,  capable  of  producing  four  kinds  of  fructification,  as 
follows  : — 

I.    Sexual  Fructification      .     Zygospores. 

f  Conidia. 
II.    Asexual  Fructification     .  j  Sporangial  spores. 

( Chlamydophorous  spores. 

These  phenomena  afford  a  possible  explanation  of  certain  other- 
wise conflicting  conclusions  which  have  been  arrived  at  by  such 
thoroughly  competent  obsei-vers  as  Brefeld,  Van  Tieghem,  and 
Le  Monnier.  At  all  events  it  yields  a  note  of  warning  that 
classification  of  fungal  organisms,  based  alone  on  one  form  of 
fructification,  may  lead  to  false  conclusions. 


ISotanical  Kebs, 


Among  the  recently  elected  Fellows  of  the  Royal  Society  bota- 
nists will  see  with  great  satisfaction  the  name  of  Mr.  J.  Gr.  Baker  ; 
a  worthy  recipient  in  all  respects. 

Mr.  William  Hillhouse,  of  Trinity  College,  author  of  '  Con- 
tributions towards  a  new  Flora  of  Bedfordshire,  1875,'  and 
'  Bedfordshire  Plant-List  for  1876,'  has  been  appointed  Assistant 
Curator  of  the  Cambridge  Herbarium. 

Mr.  W!  Thiselton  Dyer  has  been  elected  one  of  the  Examiners 
in  Botany  in  the  University  of  London. 

We  have  to  record  the  death  of  Roberto  de  Visiani,  which 
occurred  ou  May  4th,  at  the  age  of  77.  He  had  been  Professor  of 
Botany  and  Du-ector  of  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Padua  for  very 
many  years,  and  his  writings  extend  over  a  long  period,  com- 
mencing, in  1826,  with  the  '  Stirpium  Dalmaticarum  Specimen.' 
The  Dalmatian  flora  much  occupied  him  ;  his  '  Flora  Dalmatica ' 
was  published  in  three  vols.,  with  another  of  plates  in  1842-58, 
and  Supplements  have  appeared  in  1872  and  as  recently  as  last 
year,  1877.  Visiani  also  wrote  on  the  plants  of  Egypt,  of  Greece 
and  of  Servia,  and  was  the  author  of  many  papers  m  various 
departments  of  Botany  in  the  Italian  scientific  Jomuials.  DeCan- 
dolle  gave  the  name  Visianin  to  a  genus  of  OlcaceiF  ui  1844,  and 
Gasparrini  to  one  of  Ficea  in  the  same  year,  but  neither  have 
been  maintained. 


(J^rtgtnal  ^rttclts 


ON  THE  NEW  AMARYLLIDACE.E  OF  THE  WELWITSCH 

AND  SCHWEINFURTH  EXPEDITIONS. 

By  J.  G.  Bakeb,  F.R.S. 

(Tab.  197.) 

The  foUowiBg  are  the  new  AmariiUidacecp  contained  in  the  sets 
I  have  seen  of  the  plants  gathered  by  Dr.  Welwitsch  in  Angola, 
and  Dr.  Schweinfurth  in  Central  Africa.  Type  specimens  of  aU 
of  the  former  may  be  seen  at  the  British  Museum,  and  of  the 
latter  at  Kew. 

Cryptostephaiojs,  Weill- .  MSS.,  (jentis  novum.  Perianth  narrowly 
funnel-shaped,  the  permanently  ascendmg  oblong  -  lanceolate 
segments  half  as  long  as  the  more  or  less  curved  tube.  Anthers 
six,  small,  oblong,  nearly  sessile  in  a  single  series  at  the  middle  of 
the  perianth-tube.  Staminodia  twelve.  Linear,  two  inserted  at  the 
base  of  each  segment  of  the  perianth,  where  they  unite,  running 
down  the  tube  as  an  adnate  strap-shaped  process,  from  the  middle 
of  which  the  anther  springs.  Ovary  inferior,  three-celled  ;  ovules 
several  in  a  ceU,  axile,  horizontal,  superposed.  Style  short,  erect, 
cylindrical.  Stigma  peltate,  placed  on  the  same  level  as  the 
anthers.  Fruit  a  globose  scarlet  berry.  Seeds  one  to  two  in  a  ceU, 
turgid,  not  seen  fully  mature. 

C.  DENsiFLORus,  Welw.  MSS.  Root-stock  a  "  compact  bulb- 
tuber."  Leaves  six  to  eight,  cotemporary  with  the  flowers,  lorate, 
glaucescent,  glabrous,  moderately  firm  in  texture,  finally  a  foot 
long,  three-eighths  to  half  an  mch  broad.  Scape  central,  mode- 
rately stout,  compressed,  ancipitous,  six  to  eight  inches  long. 
Bracts  in  a  whorl,  as  in  Hamanthus,  vmequal,  lanceolate,  greenish, 
membranous,  an  inch  long.  Flowers,  twenty  to  thirty  or  more,  in 
a  dense  globose  head ;  pedicels  very  short.  Ovaiy  green,  round- 
oblong,  one- sixth  of  an  inch  long.  Limb  dark-purple,  more  or  less 
cm'ved,  under  half  an  inch  long ;  curved  tube  a  quarter  of  an 
inch ;  segments  one-eighth  of  an  inch,  slightly  cucullate  at  the 
tip.  Staminodia  more  than  half  as  long  as  the  perianth-segments. 
Anthers  under  a  line  long.  BeiTv  the  size  of  a  pea  (about  three- 
eighths  of  an  inch  diameter),  bright  scarlet.      [Tab.  197' . 

Huilla,  in  bushy  places,  in  dry,  sandy  soil  near  Loi)ollo,  in  the 
temperate  region  (3800-5500  feet),  floweriug  in  October  and 
November,  fruiting  iu  Januai-y,  Welwitsch,  4027! 

This  is  certainly  the  most  interesting  new  plant  amongst 
all  the  hundred  and  twenty  new  bulbs  which  Dr.  Welwitsch 
discovered  in  his  Angolan  expedition.  Not  to  go  beyond  the 
N.  s.    VOL  7.       [July,  1878.]  2  c 
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order  for  a  comparison,  the  general  habit  is  most  like  that  of 
a  small  Cyrtanthus,  the  narrowly  funnel-shaped  tube  of  the 
perianth  being  quite  similar,  and,  as  in  that  genus,  curving  more 
in  the  outer  flowers  of  the  umbel ;  but  the  structure  is  totally 
different  from  that  of  any  Amaryllid  already  known.  By  its 
corona,  distinctly  exterior  to  the  whorl  of  stamens  proper,  the 
genus  to  whicli  it  approximates  most  of  all  is  Narcissus.  Here 
the  staminodia  palpably  represent  an  outer  whorl  of  stamens,  for, 
as  Dr.  Welwitsch  has  noted  and  one  of  his  specimens  shows,  they 
casually  bear  a  small  abortive  anther  at  the  tip.  The  alliance, 
both  in  habit  and  structure,  is  very  close  with  Tulhacfhia,  in 
Liliacem,  a  genus  the  range  of  which  Dr.  Welwitsch  found  to 
extend  from  the  Cape  to  Angola,  and  a  new  species,  which  Lieut. 
Cameron  has  lately  discovered  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Tanganika. 
In  Tulhaghia,  however,  the  fruit  is  capsular,  whilst  here  it  closely 
resembles  that  of  HcBmanthus.  It  is  scarcely  needful  for  me  to 
explain  that  here,  as  in  other  cases,  these  descriptions  are  greatly 
indebted  for  their  completeness  to  the  careful  notes  which  Dr. 
Welwitsch  made  from  the  living  specimens. 

HiEMANTHUs  (Nerissa)  angolensis,  Wel.w.  MSS.,  n.sp.  Bulb  nar- 
row, with  a  long  neck ;  outer  sheaths  spotted  with  purple.  Leaves 
developed  on  a  special  stem,  as  in  H.  mtdtiflonis  and  abyssinicus, 
produced  after  the  flowers  ;  fully-developed  channelled  petioles  six 
to  nine  inches  long ;  lamina  thin,  oblong,  acute,  abruptly  narrowed 
at  the  base,  nine  to  twelve  inches  long,  three  to  four  inches  broad ; 
central  main  veins  one-sixth  to  one-eighth  of  an  inch  apart; 
oblique  cross-bars  about  half  a  line  apart.  Scape  lateral,  six  to 
eight  inches  long.  Umbel  three  to  four  inches  in  diameter,  not  so 
densen  or  so  many-flowered  as  m  multiflorus  and  ahyssiniciis.  Bracts 
many,  linear,  reddish  ;  pedicels  three-quarters  to  an  inch  long. 
Ovary  globose,  perianth  bright  red  ;  tube  cylindrical,  one-tlm-d  of 
an  inch  long  ;  segments  linear,  three-quarters  of  an  inch  long. 
Filaments  rather  longer  than  the  perianth- segments.  Anthers 
yellow,  oblong,  under  a  line  long. 

Golungo  Alto,  in  primaeval  woods,  1000-2400  feet,  .flowering 
in  February,  Weltritsch,  4008  !  The  species  of  this  section  of 
HcBmantMiJi  have  rapidly  increased  lately.  There  are  two  in 
Kunth,  and  another  has  been  in  cultivation  several  years.  I 
described  three  new  ones,  not  long  ago,  in  the  '  Gardeners' 
Chronicle.'  We  have  now  two  more  in  cultivation  at  Kew,  of 
which  plates  will  be  given  in  the  '  Botanical  Magazine  ;'  and  now 
here  are  two  others,  raising  the  total  number  to  ten.  This  group 
is  almost  endemic  in  Tropical  Africa,  only  one  of  the  species 
reachmg  into  Natal. 

H^MANTHus  (Nerissa)  filiflorus,  Hieni  MSS.,  n.  sp.  Leaves 
five  to  six,  as  in  the  last,  produced  on  a  special  stem  about  a  foot 
long,  which  is  developed  after  the  flowers  ;  sheathing  petiole  not 
more  than  two  to  three  inches  long  ;  lamina  thin,  oblong,  finally 
a  foot  long  by  half  a  foot  broad  ;  central  veins  tlireo-eighths  to 
half  an   inch   apart ;    obhque    cross-bars    much   closer    than   in 
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H.  angolensls,  not  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  line  apart.  Scape 
lateral,  under  a  foot  long,  much  spotted  with  purple.  Umbel  as 
dense  as  in  H.  multijiorm,  five  to  six  inches  in  diameter.  Bracts 
unequal,  reflexing,  linear  and  lanceolate,  reddish,  an  inch  and  a 
half  to  two  inches  long ;  pedicels  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  quarter 
long.  Ovaiy  globose.  Perianth  bright  red  ;  tube  cylindrical, 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  long ;  segments  linear- subulate,  twice  as  long 
as  the  tube.  Filaments  longer  than  the  segments.  Anthers  oblong, 
yellow,  three-quarters  of  a  line  long. 

Pungo  Andongo,  flowering  in  October,  Webcitsch,  4009  !  4010 ! 
Closely  aUied  to  the  old  Sierra  Leone  H.  multijioriis,  from  which  it 
differs  in  leaf-veiuing  and  by  its  much  smaller  flowers,  with  very 
narrow  segments. 

Crintjm  ammochaboides.  Baker,  n.  sp.  Bulb  globose,  three  to 
four  inches  in  diameter,  with  bi-own  membranous  tunics,  and  a 
short  neck.  Leaves  six  to  eight,  lorate,  probably  distichous, 
ciliated,  six  to  nine  inches  long  at  the  flowering-time,  an  inch 
broad.  Scape  stout,  lateral,  not  more  than  three  to  four  inches 
long.  Umbels  eight  to  twelve-flowered ;  outer  spathe-valves  lan- 
ceolate, greenish,  an  inch  and  a  half  to  two  inches  long ;  pedicels 
a  quarter  to  half  an  inch  long.  Ovary  oblong,  a  quarter  to  one- 
third  of  an  inch  long.  Tube  cylindrical,  fom*  to  five  inches  long  ; 
segments  red,  linear,  rotate,  two  and  a  half  to  three  inches  long. 
Filaments  as  long  as  the  segments.  Anthers  linear,  versatile, 
yellow,  a  quarter  of  an  inch  long.  Style  longer  than  the  perianth- 
segments,  declinate ;  stigma  entire. 

North  Central  Africa,  Schiceinfurth,  1870 !  1787 !  Series  iii., 
No.  208  !  A  very  distinct  plant,  connecting  the  Crinums  of  the 
asiaticinn  group  with  Bnphane.  The  leaves  closely  resemble  those 
of  Xerine  [Ammocharis)  falcata  and  its  variety  coranica. 

Cbinxjm  pauciflobum,  Baker,  n.  sp.  Bulb  globose,  about  three 
inches  in  a  diameter  ;  tunics  brown,  membi-anous.  Leaves  five  to 
six,  linear,  subcoriaceous,  fifteen  to  eighteen  inches  long,  a  quai't^r 
of  an  inch  broad ;  margin  entire.  Scape  two  to  three  inches  long, 
one  to  two-flowered.  Bract  single,  two  to  three  inches  long, 
tubular  in  the  lower  half,  greenish,  the  free  point  linear. 
Ovai-y  oblong,  nearly  sessile ;  ovules  many,  superposed.  Tube 
curved,  fom-  inches  long ;  segments  ascending,  oblong,  acute, 
thi-ee  inches  long,  an  inch  broad  at  the  middle,  white,  with  a 
distinct  red  centi-al  band  outside.  Filaments  dechnate,  two-thirds 
as  long  as  the  perianth-segments.  Anthers  lineai'-oblong,  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  long.  Style  dechnate,  falling  about  an  inch  short  of 
the  perianth-segments. 

North  Central  Afiica,  in  the  Kingdom  of  I)jur,  Schiceinfurth, 
1975  !  Closely  allied  to  C.  Broxissonetii  and  C  distichum,  both  of 
which  inhabit  the  same  region. 

Crinum  buphanoi»es,  Welvc.  MSS.,  n.  sp.  "  Bulb  the  size  of  a 
child's  head."  Leaves  lanceolate,  glaucous,  firm  in  texture, 
imdulated,  gradually  narrowed  to  an  acute  point,  fifteen  to  eighteen 
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inches  long,  two  to  two  and  a  Lalf  inches  broad,  closely  veined, 
ciliated  with  distinct  linear  scales  half  a  line  long.  Flowers  thirty 
to  forty  or  more  in  an  umbel,  white,  with  a  distinct  keel  of  red 
down  the  back  of  the  segments ;  outer  bracts  large,  greenish, 
deltoid ;  pedicels  a  half  to  three-quarters  of  an  iach  long.  Ovary 
oblong ;  tube  three  and  a  half  to  four  inches  long ;  segments 
lanceolate,  two  to  two  and  a  half  inches  long,  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  broad.  Filaments  as  long  as  the  perianth-segments.  Anthers 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  long.  Style  red,  longer  than  the  perianth- 
segments. 

Pungo  Andongo,  in  sandy  woods,  at  2400-3800  feet,  flowering 
in  October,  Welwitsch,  4014  !  General  habit  of  C.  latifolium,  from 
which  it  differs  by  its  narrow  perianth- segments  and  distinctly 
scale-ciliated  leaves  of  firm  texture. 

Crinum  vanillodoeum,  Welw.  MSS.,  n.  sp.  "Bulb  columnar, 
the  size  of  a  child's  head."  Leaves  spreading,  bright  green, 
lanceolate,  two  to  three  feet  long,  two  to  two  and  a  half  inches 
broad  at  the  middle,  narrowed  from  the  middle  towards  the  base 
and  an  acute  point,  entire,  and  not  at  all  ciliated  at  the  edge,  the 
main  veins  distant  for  the  genus  and  connected  by  distinct  cross- 
bars. Scape  two  to  four  feet  long,  three  to  six-flowered ;  outer 
bracts  lanceolate,  two  and  a  half  to  three  inches  long.  Ovary 
oblong,  sessile.  Perianth-tube  curved,  five  to  six  inches  long ; 
segments  of  the  limb  oblong,  pure  white,  not  at  all  keeled  with  red, 
only  the  three  outer  faintly  marked  with  green,  about  three  inches 
long  by  an  inch  broad.  Filaments  white,  declinate,  falling  about 
an  inch  short  of  the  perianth-segments.  Anthers  linear,  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  long.  Style  reaching  to  the  tip  of  the 
perianth-segments. 

Golungo  Alto,  1000-2400  feet,  flowering  in  November,  Wel- 
ivitsch,  4020!  4021 !  Closely  allied  to  the  well-known  C.  giganteum, 
Andr.,  of  Sierra  Leone.  The  name  refers  to  the  scent  of  the 
flowers. 

Crinum  fimbriatulum.  Baker,  n.  sp.  Leaves  luiear,  two  to  five 
feet  long,  an  inch  broad  at  the  base,  tapering  gradually  to  the 
point,  glaucous  green,  deeply  channelled  down  the  face,  minutely 
scale-ciliated  at  the  edge  ;  veins  close,  distinct.  Scape  two  feet 
long,  three  to  seven-flowered ;  outer  bracts  lanceolate,  two  to  two 
and  a  half  inches  long.  Ovary  nearly  sessile.  Perianth-tube 
curved,  four  to  five  inches  long ;  segments  of  the  limb  oblong, 
ascending,  white,  with  a  distinct  red  keel,  two  and  a  half  inches 
long,  an  inch  broad.  Filaments  declinate,  falling  about  an  inch 
short  of  the  segments  of  the  perianth.  Anthers  linear,  three- 
eighths  to  half  an  inch  long.  Style  about  reaching  to  the  tip  of 
the  perianth-segments. 

Loanda,  in  meadows,  at  a  low  level  (under  1000  feet),  inimdated 
in  summer,  flowering  in  March,  Welwitsch,  4018  !  4019 !  Of 
described  species,  comes  near  ('.  JJrou^sonetii,  Herb.  (C.  yucctejiorum, 
Salisb.) 
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BupHANE  ANGOLEKSis,  Baker,  n.  sp.  Bnlb  large,  ovoid ;  tunics 
firm,  brown.  Leaves  about  six  to  a  stem,  lorate,  bifarious,  curved 
and  adpressed  to  the  gi-ound,  six  to  eight  ruches  long,  haK  to  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  broad,  glaucous,  fimbriato-ciliate.  Scape  stout, 
lateral,  not  more  than  one  to  two  inches  long ;  umbel  six  to  eight- 
flowered  ;  outer  bracts  lanceolate,  one  and  a  half  to  two  inches 
long  ;  pedicels  ver}'  short.  Flowers  duU  red.  Ovary  small,  oblong. 
Perianth-tube  cylindrical,  two  inches  long ;  segments  spreading, 
oblanceolate,  obtuse,  about  an  inch  long.  Filaments  inserted  at 
the  throat  of  the  tube,  a  quarter  of  an  inch  long.  Anthers  oblong, 
one-eighth  of  an  inch  long. 

Huilla,  in  bushy,  dampish  pastures  of  the  sub-temperate  region 
(3800-5500  feet),  flowering  in  October,  Welwitsch,  4012 !  Very 
different  from  the  two  Cape  species  already  known.  Dr.  Welwitsch 
foimd  B.  toxicaria  in  several  provinces  of  Angola,  and  Lieutenant 
Cameron  got  it  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Tanganika. 

Ctrtanthus  (Monella)  WELwrrscmi,  Hiem  MSS.,  n.  rp.  Bulb 
ovoid,  an  inch  in  diameter.  Leaves  about  four,  cotemporary  with 
the  flowers,  fleshy,  linear,  glabrous,  glaucous,  one  to  one  and  a  half 
feet  long,  a  quarter  to  one-third  of  an  inch  broad.  Scape  slender, 
as  long  as  the  leaves.  Umbel  three  to  eight-flowered  ;  outer  bracts 
linear,  one  and  a  half  to  two  inches  long ;  bracteoles  subidate ; 
pedicels  one  to  two  inches  long.  Ovary  oblong,  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  long ;  perianth  red,  one  to  one  and  a  half  inches  long ; 
segments  linear,  about  as  long  as  the  more  or  less  curved  narrowly 
funnel-shaped  tube.  Stamens  a  little  exserted  from  the  perianth- 
tube,  distinctly  biseriate ;  anthers  yellow,  oblong,  a  line  long. 
Style  overtopping  the  anthers,  with  three  spreading  subulate 
branches.  Capsule  oblong,  three-quarters  of  an  inch  long,  three- 
valved  down  to  the  base.  Seeds  in  a  long  row  in  each  cell, 
obhque,  chscoid,  black,  half  an  inch  long,  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
broad. 

Huilla,  in  damp  places  of  the  sub-temperate  region  (3800- 
5500  feet),  in  company  with  Ttfpha  and  Eichardia,  flowering  in 
November,  Wehcitsch,  4028  !  General  habit  of  the  weU-known 
C.  angiistifoUus,  Ait.,  of  the  Cape,  from  which  it  differs  by  the 
perianth- segments  reaching  half-way  down  to  the  ovary. 


ExpLAHATios  OF  Tab.  197.— Fig.  1.  CryptosUphama  derufiflonis,  Welw, 
2.  Longitudinal  section  of  flower  (enlarged.)  3.  Transverse  section  of  ovary 
(enlarged.)  4.  Cluster  of  fruit  (natural  size.)  5.  Vertical  section  of  berrj 
(natural  size.) 
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ON  SOME  NEW  MALAYAN  CORYLACEM. 

By  H.  F.  Hance,  Ph.D.,  Member  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Societies  of 
Eatisbon  and  Belgium,  &c. 

In  the  summer  of  1876,  Dr.  Scheffer  was  so  kind  as  to  send 
me,  from  the  rich  herbarium  of  Buiteuzorg,  a  number  of  specimens 
of  Malayan  Curylacea,  almost .  all  unnamed,  but  many  very  rare 
and  valuable,  with  full  permission  to  describe  such  as  I  might 
consider  new.  After  a  patient  examination  and  comparison  of  all 
these,  I  selected  the  following  as  being  undescribed ;  and  as  a 
testimony  to  the  care  I  bestowed  on  their  study,  I  may  say  that 
Dr.  Scheffer,  to  whom  I  communicated  my  views,  has  signified  his 
assent,  not  only  as  to  the  species  being  new,  but  also  in  regard  to 
the  systematic  position  I  have  assigned  each,  except  in  the  case  of 
Quercics  rhiomsis,  which,  from  my  omission  to  indicate  it  by  its 
number,  he  did  not  identify.  The  species  described  all  belong  to 
Miquel's  '  Sumatran  province,'  or  Wallace's  '  Indo-Malayan  region' 
of  the  Archipelago. 

1.  QuERCUs  (Cyclobalanus,  Eucydobalanus)  Rajah,  sp.  nov. — 
Ramis  angulatis  tenuiter  tomentellis  demum  glabratis,  foliis 
coriaceis  ovalibus  v.  ovali-oblongis  margine  integerrimis  basi  in 
petiolum  3-4  linealem  cuneato-angustatis  apice  rotundatis  subitoque 
breviter  lineari-rostratis  supra  glabris  lucidulis  subtus  opacis 
tomentoque  squamoso-furfuraceo  denso  gilvo  v.  pallenti  obtectis 
costa  satis  crassa  supra  elevata  costulis  ad  utrumque  latus  circiter 
10  sub  angulo  50°  egressis  utrinque  paululum  prominentibus  intra 
marginem  obscure  anastomosantibus  5-7  poll,  longis  2^-3  poll, 
latis,  fructibus  secus  pedunculum  validum  folio  parum  breviorem 
confertim  sed  smgulatim  dispositis  sessilibus,  cupulse  patelliformis 
7  lin.  diametro  extus  glabratae  intus  centro  pulvinatim  elevatae 
zonis  concentricis  4  indistinctis  integris,  glandibus  obovoideo- 
hemisphsericis  dilute  brunneis  basi  excavata  pallida  tomento  brevi 
sericeo  griseo  plus  minus  persistenti  tectis  9  lin.  altis  10  lin. 
diametro  columna  stylina  apiculatis. 

Ex  archipelago  Malayano.  (Herb.  hort.  Bogor.,  n.  11484.) 
Nearest  the  Bangka  Q.  Miqueliana,  Scheff. !  in  Dr.  Scheffer's 
opinion,  in  which  I  entirely  concur.  It  is,  however,  perfectly  well 
distinguished  by  the  shape  and  colour  of  the  leaves,  their  stouter 
costules,  the  sessile  fruits,  less  numerous  and  distinct  entire-edged 
cup-scales,  and  by  the  much  paler  tomentose  acoms. 

2.  QuERCus  {Pasania,  Kupasania)  RmoENSis,  sp.  nor. — Ramis 
angulatis  glabris  lenticellatis,  foliis  coriaceis  a  basi  cimeata  elliptico- 
oblongis  breviter  acuminatis  integerrimis  glaberrimis  costulis 
utrinque  circ.  12  tenuibus  angulo  cu'C.  60°  egressis  supra  impressis 
subtus  elevatis,  fructibus  secus  jiedunculos  canescentcs  terminales 
ssepius  fasciculatos  folia  subduplo  supcrantes  ternatim  aggregatis, 
cupulis  cupuliformibus  5  lineas  diametro  canescentibus  intus  cano- 
sericeis  squamis  distinctis  adpressis,  glandibus  glaudaceis  lucidis 
ovoideis  acumiiiutis  5  lin.  diametro  6-G  lin.  altis. 
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Circa  Ehio,  seu  Riouw,  ins.  Bintang,  archipelagi  Malayani,  ad 
orientem  ins.  Singapur  sitae,  legit  cl.  Teijsmann.  (Herb.  hort. 
Bogor,  n.  11452.) 

In  foliage  this  is  absolutely  indistinguishable  from  Q.  spicata, 
Sm.,  a  very  variable  species,  as  any  one  who  -svill  refer  to  plates 
1  to  4  of  Oudeman's  "  Annotationes  criticae  in  Cupuliferas  nonnullas 
javanicas"  may  see.  I  therefore  at  first  felt  disposed  to  regard  it 
as  merely  a  sub-species,  or  vei-y  distinct  variety.  But,  after 
renewed  examination,  I  am  bound  to  say  that,  amongst  a  most 
extensive  set  of  specimens  of  Q.  spicata,  from  the  continent  of 
India,  Java,  Sumatra,  Penang,  and  a  very  large  number  of  the 
smaller  and  less-known  islands  of  the  Malay  archipelago,  which  I 
have  been  enabled  to  compare,  I  have  seen  none  at  all  with  small 
and  very  acute  acorns  like  those  of  the  Rhio  tree,  which  are  indeed 
more  like  those  of  Q.  Hancei,  Benth.  I  therefore  believe  that  it 
must  be  specifically  distinguished. 

I  may  here  note  that  an  Indian  oak,  Q.  Aiidersoni,  G.  King,  has 
recently,  through  some  misapprehension,  been  stated  by  C.  B. 
Clarke*  as  having  been  named  by  Sir  Joseph  Hooker.  It  was, 
however,  found  amongst  the  Sikkim  collections  of  the  late  Dr. 
Thomas  Anderson  by  Dr.  King,  the  present  director  of  the  Calcutta 
Garden,  who  dedicated  it  to  his  deceased  friend  ;  and  a  paper 
regarding  it,  by  Dr.  King,  was  read  before  the  Linnean  Society  on 
the  20th  January,  1876,  as  mentioned  at  page  92  of  the  volume  of 
this  journal  for  the  same  year.  Dr.  Hooker  had,  in  wiiting  to  Dr. 
King,  observed  that  it  was  "very  near  to,  if  not  identical  with 
Q.  dealhata,  Hook.  f.  and  Th. !"  Dr.  King,  who  had  kindly  sent  me 
a  specimen,  and  who  himself  stationed  it  next  Q.  spkata,  being 
imable  to  concur  in  this  opinion,  asked  mine.  I  replied,  as  I 
still  think,  that  in  my  judgment  its  nearest  allies  are  Q.  Irwinii, 
Hance,  and  Q.  fenestrata,  Roxb.  !  assuredly  it  is  very  distinct  from 
Q.  dealhata. 

8.  QuERcus  (Pasayiia,  Eupasania)  scYPmoERA,  sp.  nor. — Ramis 
adultis  glabris,  ramuhs  ferrugineo-tomeutosis,  foliis  coriaceis 
oblongis  margme  integerrimis  basi  obtusis  apice  obtuse  acuminatis 
adultis  glabris  utriuque  opacis  junioribus  subtus  praecipue  in  costa 
venisque  parce  ochraceo-tomentosis  costulis  utriuque  9-11.  sub 
angulo  62''  egressis  tenuibus  sed  conspicuis  subtus  cum  costa 
crassiuscula  elevatis  ante  margiuem  sursum  curvatis  ac  sensim 
evanescentibus  7-10  poll,  longis  2-4  poll,  latis  petiolo  3-4  Uneali ; 
fructibus  secus  pedunculum  gracilem  folio  longiorem  solitariis  r. 
geminatis  pediceUo  crasso  2-3  lineali  impositis,  cupulas  hemi- 
sphasricae  6-7  lin.  altae  cinerascentis  glabratje  margine  mtegerrimae 
tenuis  nigricantis  iutus  basi  rugosae  excavate  squamuhs  6-7  seriatis 
omnino  inter  se  coalitis  denticulos  tantum  minutos  exhibentibus, 
glande  semipollicari  ovoidea  acutiuscula  castanea  apice  tenuiter 
sericea. 

In  msula  Bangka  lagit  Teijsmann  (Herb.  hort.  Bogor,  n.  11403.) 
The  nearest  allies  of  this  species  are  Q.  hancana,  Scheff.  !  and 
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Q.  Amherstiana,  Wall.  !  between  which  it  should  be  stationed. 
The  cup-scales  are  a  good  deal  like  those  of  the  first-named  species, 
the  foliage  approaches  that  of  the  second,  but  both  cup  and  acorn 
are  considerably  smaller  than  in  either,  and  the  latter  of  a  much 
deeper  hue. 

4.  Castanopsis  [CallcBocarpus)  mitifica,  sp.  nov. — Kamulis  sub- 
teretibus  purpurascentibus  glaberrimis,  foliis  coriaceis  oblongis 
integerrimis  basi  cuneatis  apice  obtusis  6-6^  poll,  longis  incl. 
petiolo  semipollicari  2  poll,  latis  supra  glaberrimis  lucidulis  subtus 
subopacis  subargenteo-rufescentibus  squamulis  minutis  albidis 
oculo  fortius  armato  tantum  conspicuis  densissime  obsitis  subtiliter 
sed  vix  prominulo-reticulatis  costulis  in  utroque  latere  ckc.  12 
tenuibus  sub  angulo  50°  egressis  marginem  versus  arcuatis  subtus 
cum  costa  elevatis,  fructibus  pluribus  secus  ramum  validum  dense 
aggregatis,  involucre  abbreviato-piriformi  v.  obscrotiformi  lateraliter 
compresso  altero  latere  convexiusculo  altero  leviter  sulcato  crasse 
breviterque  stipitato  cinereo-tomentello  pollicem  alto  latitudine 
majore  11-13  minore  8-9  lineali,  \  lin.  crasso  apice  acervulis 
4  cruciatim  dispositis  spinularum  prismaticarum  ^  lin.  tantum 
longarum  aucto  zonulaque  spinularum  similium  supra  medium 
alteraque  saspissime  fere  obliterata  juxta  medium  angulos  4  rotun- 
datos  involucri  semicii"culariter  chcumdantibus  concavitate  sursum 
spectante  prsedito  stigmatibus  e  vertice  breviter  protrusis,  nucibus 
3  castaniformibus  duabus  aequimagnis  plano-convexis  extremitates 
involucri  occupantibus  tertia  minore  trigona  inter  eas  ad  latus 
involucri  convexiusculum  cuneatim  adfixa  praeter  apicem  tomen- 
tellum  glaberrimis  lucidis  badiis  hilo  carpico  opaco  albido  ruguloso 
trientem  fere  superficiei  occupante  pericarpio  ligneo  ^  lin.  crasso, 
cotyledonibus  ? 

In  insula  Lingga,  ad  oram  orientalem  ins.  Sumatrre,  coll. 
Teijsmann.     (Herb.  hort.  Bogor,  n.  11457.) 

Evidently  very  closely  allied  to  C.  sumatrana,  A.  DC,  my 
specimens  of  which  are,  I  regret  to  say,  imperfect  and  inadequate 
for  a  proper  comparison.  It  appears,  however,  to  differ  by  the 
leaves  being  more  lepidote  beneath,  by  the  peculiar  shape  of  the 
involucre,  the  arrangement  of  the  tubercles,  and  by  the  manner  in 
which  the  perfectly  smooth  nuts  are  packed  in  the  involucre,  which 
I  find  invariable,  and  indicated  indeed  externally.  Though  out- 
wardly uninjured,  the  nuts  were  destroyed  within,  so  that  I  could 
not,  unfortunately,  determine  the  cotyledonar  structure. 

5.  Castanopsis  (Callmocarpus)  Schefferiana,  sp.  nov. — Ramulis 
teretibus  cinereis  glaberrimis,  foliis  ligide  coriaceis  glaberrimis 
lanceolate- ellipticis  integerrimis  acuminatis  3-8^  poll,  longis 
15-18  lin.  latis  in  petiolum  9-linealem  cuneato-atteuuatis  supra 
nitidissimis  subtus  parum  lucidis  rufescentibus  rete  venularum 
subtili  sed  vix  prominulo  costulis  tenuibus  ad  utrumquo  latus  8-10 
sub  angulo  circ.  50"  egressis  arcuatis  ante  marginem  deliqucscen- 
tibus,  fructibus  pluribus  secus  ramum  validum  sessilibus  approxi- 
matis,  involucre  depresso  subgloboso  14-18  lin.  diametro  lineam 
crasso  cinereo-velutino  zonis  5-6  approximatis  transversis  curvulis 
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continuis  i^rocessicum  piismaticorum  2  Ub.  altorum  basi  con- 
fluentiiim  sursum  deorsumque  curvatorum  apice  in  spiiiam  rigidam 
calvam  nitidam  desineutium  imdique  obsessis  stylis  ex  ipsuis  apice 
breviter  exsertis  maturitate  3-^  valvi,  nucibus  tribus  uno  reliquis 
miilto  majore  inutua  pressioue  ovoideo-complanatis  dense  fulvo- 
hirsutis  hilo  carpico  trientem  superficiei  occupante  ruguioso  brunneo 
glaberrimo,  pericarpio  osseo,  cotyledonibus  ? 

In  ins,  Lingga  coll.  Teijsmann.     (Herb,  liort.  Bogor,  n.  11441.) 

Most  nearly  allied  to  C.  rhamnifolia,  Miq.,  but  differs  by  its 

more  rigid  foliage,  the  shape  of  its  involucre,  the  distinct  zonate 

arrangement  of  the  processes  terminating  in  sharp  smooth  prickles, 

and  the  three  nuts. 

6.  QuERous  DiscocABPA,  Hance. — Fine  specimens  of  this,  com- 
municated under  nos.  3629,  11447,  and  11486,  hb.  Bogor.,  enable 
me  slightly  to  correct  the  diagnosis  as  follows  : — Aculeis  saepe 
3—4  lin.  longis  acicularibus  refractis,  glande  matura  cum  cupula 
non  connata.  Unfortunately,  not  one  of  the  fruit  I  haye  opened 
has  enabled  me  to  ascertain  the  cotyledonar  structure.  But,  as  I 
now  know  the  species,  I  beUeve  it  must  certainly  be  placed  amongst 
the  Castanopses,  near  C.  echidnocarpa,  rather  than  amongst  the 
Fasania,  Chhiwijdobalani,  where  it  has  hitherto  lain  in  my  herbarium. 
So  long,  therefore,  as  the  genus  Castanopsis  is  admitted,  the  species 
must  figure  as  C.  discocarpa.  On  this  subject,  I  am  gratified  to 
observe  a  growing  disposition  on  the  part  of  those  writers  who 
have  good  oj^portunities  of  studying  Asiatic  Corylacea  to  concur  in 
the  view  I  have  long  advocated  as  to  the  reimion  of  both  Castanea 
and  Castanopsis  with  Querciu.  Mr.  Kurz  some  time  ago  wrote  : — 
"  The  differences  between  these  genera  are  simply  artificial  ones:"* 
and,  in  a  letter  I  received  from  Dr.  Scheffer,  he  observes, — "  Du 
reste,  j'accepte  pleinemeut  votre  opinion  que  Castanopsis,  Castanea, 
et  Call(Focarpus  doivent  etre  fondus  avec  Quercus."  Latest  of  all, 
one  of  the  most  industrious  and  original  of  hving  botanists, — Pro- 
fessor Baillon, — than  whom  there  ai-e  few  if  any  less  disposed 
"  jurare  in  verba  magistri,"  remarks,  in  his  recent  revision  of  the 
genera  of  the  family,  "Les  chenes  peuvent  a  peine  se  distinguer 
generiquement  des  chataigniers  ;"f  and,  whilst  he  unhesitatingly 
reduces  Castanopsis  to  Castanea,  in  his  Hst  of  genera  he  puts  a  mark 
of  interrogation  before  the  latter.  It  is  strange  that  M.  Baillon 
should  have  made  no  reference  to  the  very  important  investigations 
of  Oersted. 


•  '  Joum.  As.  Soc.  Bengal,'  xliv.,  19^. 
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ON  THE  STRUCTUKE  AND  AFFINITIES  OF  CHAEACE.E. 
By  Alfeed  W,  Bennett,  M.A.,  B.Sc,  F.L.S. 

The  position  of  the  order  CharacecB  in  the  natural  system  has 
been  one  of  the  most  fruitful  subjects  of  discussion  among  crypto- 
gamic  botanists.  Forming  by  themselves  a  small  and  perfectly 
natural  group,  their  affinity  is  obviously  not  close  with  any  other 
family  of  Cryptogams.  Placed  by  Linnaeus  first  of  all  among 
Alg(B,  and  afterwards  transferred  to  a  position  among  flowering 
plants,  they  were  treated  by  most  of  the  botanists  who  succeeded 
him  as  Phanerogams.  A.  L.  de  Jussieu  considered  them  as  mono- 
cotyledonous  Phanerogams,  referring  them  to  NaiadeoB,  as  Robert 
Brown  did  to  Hydrocharidea  ;  while  others  have  traced  a  fancied 
affinity,  among  dicotyledonous  Phanerogams,  to  Haloragece  [Myrio- 
phyllum),  or  Ceratophyllacea, ;  and  Richard  erected  them  into  a 
separate  order  of  flowering  plants.  Even  to  the  present  day  the 
CharacecB  find  a  place  in  some  phanerogamic  floras,  enjoying  that 
distinction  along  with  Vascular  Cryptogams  alone  among  flowerless 
plants  ;  but  this  is  probably  due  rather  to  the  small  number  of 
'  species  than  to  any  supposed  genetic  affinity.  Agardli  placed  them 
among  ConfervacecB ;  Brongniart  among  the  highest  Cryptogams, 
near  to  Filices  and  Marsileaceoi ;  Le  Maout  and  Decaisne  located 
them  between  Vascular  Cryptogams  and  Muscmece ;  Liiidley  regarded 
them  as  an  order  of  the  alliance  Algals  ;  while  Berkeley  and  the 
greater  number  of  recent  botanists  treat  them,  under  the  name 
Charales,  as  forming  a  class  by  themselves  intermediate  between 
MuscinecB  and  Thallophytes.  Caruel  places  them  by  themselves 
in  the  group  Scliistoyama ,  between  Phanerogams  and  Vascular 
Cryptogams.  Finally,  in  the  4th  edition  of  his  'Lelirbuch,' 
Sachs  again  degrades  them  into  a  family  of  Carposporea,  the 
highest  class  of  Thallophytes.  From  a  conviction  that  this  location 
arises  from  a  mistaken  view  of  certain  points  of  structure,  I  am 
desirous  of  laying  the  following  considerations  before  the  readers 
of  the  '  Journal  of  Botany.' 

The  most  comjilete  records  of  original  observations  on  the 
structure  of  the  Characea',  are  the  following: — Thuret,  "  Sur  les 
Antheridies  des  Cryptogames,"  in  '  Annalcs  des  Sciences  Natm-elles,' 
vol.  xvi.,  1851,  p.  18  ;  Montague,  "Multiplication  des  charagnes 
par  division,"  'Ann.  des  Sci.  Nat.,'  vol.  xviii.,  1852,  p.  65; 
Nordstedt,  "Nagra  iakttagelser  ofver  Characeernas  groning,"  in 
'  Lunds  Univ.  Arsskrift,'  vol.  ii. ;  Pringshcim,  "  Ueber  die  Vor- 
keime  und  die  nacktfiissigen  Zweige  der  Charen,"  in  '  Jahrbuch 
fiir  wisscnschaftlichen  Botanik,  vol.  iii.,  18G3,  p.  294;  Wahlstedt, 
"On  Characeernas  Knoppar  och  ofvervintring,"  Lund,  1864; 
A.  Braun,  "Conspectus  Systematicus  Characearum  Europearum,' 
1867  ;  and  De  Bary,  "  Zur  Keimungsgeschichte  der  Charen,"  in 
'  Botanische  Zeitung,'  1875,  p.  877  ct  mj.  (translated  with  illustra- 
tions in  '  Jounial  of  Botany,'  1875,  p.  298.)  I  am,  however, 
acquainted  with  the  two  Swedish  memoirs  only  through  De  Bary's 
paper. 
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In  all  recent  systems  of  cryptogamic  classification  the  greatest 
stress  is  justly  laid  on  the  structure  of  the  reproductive  organs  ; 
still  it  is  impossible  to  neglect  altogether  the  characters  di-awn 
from  the  vegetative  organs.  Indeed  the  primary  classification  of 
the  vegetable  kingdom  Lato  Thallophytes  and  Cormoph^ies  depends 
wholly  on  chai-acters  of  this  kind.  Now  if  we  admit  any  primary 
classification  of  this  nature,  it  is  hardly  open  to  doubt  that  the 
Characea  must  be  placed  distinctly,  not  in  the  lower,  but  in  the 
upper  of  the  two  divisions,  Lindley,  while  locating  Characea 
among  Thallogens,  points  out  that  "  in  them  only  do  we  find  a 
symmetrical  arrangement  even  of  the  divisions  of  the  axis  ;" 
while  even  in  the  4th  edition  of  his  '  Lehrbuch,'  in  which  he  places 
Chara  among  Thalloph\-tes,  Sachs  stiU  (p.  155)  uses  this  genus 
as  one  of  his  tj-pical  illustrations  of  the  formation  of  "  leaves  and 
leaf- forming  axes."  The  more  closely  we  examine  the  structure 
of  the  stem  and  branches  of  Chara,  the  more  do  we  see  how  widely 
it  diverges  from  anything  that  occurs  among  true  Thallophvtes ; 
the  stem  forming  a  distinct  axis,  divided  into  definite  nodes  and 
intemodes,  and  growing  by  an  apical  bud.  In  fact  the  poly- 
symmetrical  arrangement  of  the  branches  reminds  one  much  more 
closely  of  Phanerogams  than  of  even  the  highest  AU/a.  Even  the 
spurious  cortication  *  of  certain  Floridea  presents  but  Httle  analogy 
to  that  of  Chara. 

The  assignment  of  Charace<z  to  the  class  of  Thallophytes  which 
Sachs  calls  Carposporea  is  hardly  more  forttmate,  and  seems  to 
have  been  chosen  mainly  because  in  this  class  are  Lacluded  all  the 
most  highly-organised  Thallophjiiic  forms.  WTiile  admitting  that 
the  philosophic  taxonomist  will  not  insist  too  strongly  on  the 
invariability  of  even  the  most  sahent  characters  for  the  various 
■groups,  it  is  unfortunate  that,  in  the  most  prominent  characteristic 
of  the  Carposptjrea,  Characea  are  almost  wholly  deficient.  This 
characteristic  is  thus  described  by  Sachs  ('Lehrbuch,'  4th  ed., 
p.  287)  : — "  The  common  character  of  all  plants  belonging  to  this 
class,  and  that  which  distinguishes  them  from  the  Zygospores  and 
OosporecB,  is  the  foimation  of  a  sporocarp,  as  the  result  of  the 
impregnation  of  the  female  organ.  This  sporocarp  consists,  except 
in  the  simplest  cases  of  all,  of  two  essentially  different  parts,  a 
fertile  part,  the  immediate  product  of  the  female  organ,  and  which 
produces  eventually  either  a  single  or  more  usually  a  considerable 
number  of  carpospores,  and  an  envelope  or  pericarj)  *  *  which  is 
not  derived  directly  from  the  female  organ.  *  *  *  In  all  cases 
the  consequence  of  fertihsation  is  not  merely  the  further  develop- 
ment of  a  single  female  cell,  as  in  the  Zygosporea  and  Oosporea:, 
but  the  setting  up  of  certain  processes  of  growth  *  *  *  which 
results  in  the  production  of  a  body,  the  sporocarp  or  fructification, 
consisting  of  a  large  mass  of  tissue.''  The  sporocarp  of  the 
CarposporecE  is,  in  fact,  strictly  analogous  to  the  pseudocarp  among 
Phanerogams,   and  furnishes  its  most  typical  illustration  in  the 
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"  cystocarp  "  of  the  FloridecB,  and  (inferentially)  in  the  fructifica- 
tion or  so-called  "receptacle"  of  the  Basidiomycetes.  In  order  to 
make  room  for  the  CharacecB  among  Carposporea,  Sachs  has  heen 
obliged  to  insert  in  the  above  extract  an  exception  in  their  case, 
where,  he  says,  the  processes  of  growth  alluded  to  "do  not  go  very 
far;"  but  even  this  guarded  statement  seems  somewhat  to  overstep 
the  mark.  The  cortex  or  enveloping  tubes  of  the  "nucule"  of 
Chara  and  Nitella  are  formed  at  an  early  period,  and  attain  their 
full  development  before  fertilisation,  simply  hardening  afterwards 
into  the  black  shell  in  which  the  germinating  spore  is  invested. 
The  location  of  Characeoe  among  OosporeeB  would  be  equally  for- 
bidden by  many  weighty  considerations. 

If,  therefore,  we  are  compelled  to  exclude  CharacecB  altogether 
from  the  group  of  Thallophytes,  the  only  alternatives  left  are  to 
allow  them  to  retain  their  place  as  a  distinct  group  co-ordinate 
with  Thallophytes,  MuscinecB,  and  Vascular  Cryptogams,  or  to 
place  them  among  MuscinecB.  The  first  of  these  alternatives  has, 
as  we  have  seen,  the  sanction  of  some  high  authorities  ;  but  are 
there  any  sufficient  reasons  against  the  latter  and  simpler  course  ? 
The  remarkable  resemblance  of  the  antherozoids  to  those  of 
Mosses  has  been  remarked  by  Thuret  and  others ;  but  it  has  appa- 
rently been  thought  that  the  assumption  of  genetic  affinity  is 
forbidden  by  other  considerations  connected  with  the  reproductive 
organs,  and  by  the  external  form  of  the  nutritive  portion  of  the 
plant.  Too  much  stress  should  not,  however,  be  laid  on  the  latter 
consideration,  since  within  Muscinece  itself  we  have  the  transition 
from  the  thalloid  Marchantiece  to  the  frondose  Jungermanniea  and 
Musci ;  and  the  objection  can  hardly  be  sustained  by  those  who 
place  EquisetacecB  and  SelacjinelleiB  within  the  same  group,  the 
Vascular  Cryptogams,  and  Basidiomycetes  and  Floridem  even  within 
the  same  class,  the  CarposporecB.  Among  flowering  plants  it  is 
admitted  that  the  most  abnormal  development  of  the  nutritive 
organs — adapting  particular  species  or  genera  to  live  in  exceptional 
cu'cumstances,  as  in  the  case  of  MyriophyUuni,  Cuscuta,  and  Leinna, 
— should  not  exclude  them  from  location  even  in  the  same  natural 
order  with  plants  which  are  otherwise  nearly  alhed  to  them.  Scarcely 
any  of  the  plants  hitherto  recognised  as  Miiscinea  are  purely 
aquatic  ;  and  if  we  imagine  a  cormophyte  destitute  of  vascular 
tissue  gradually  acquiring  aquatic  habits,  the  structure  of  Chara 
would  be  a  very  likely  one  for  it  to  attain ;  the  polysymmetry  of 
Characea  would  appear  to  result  from  analogous  causes  to  the  bilateral 
symmetry  of  Hepatica.  In  the  Sphaynacetr,  which  nearly  approach 
a  true  aquatic  habit,  we  have  a  rudimentary  cortication  of  the 
stem  reminding  one  somewhat  of  that  of  Chara.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  totally  dissimilar  structure,  under  somewhat  similar 
conditions,  of  Characca;  from  that  of  FloridecB  or  Fucacece,  seems  to 
indicate  a  wide  genetic  separation. 

One  other  point  of  resemblance  may  be  noted  between  Characeee 
and  Muscineai,  viz.,  that  of  the  so-called  "pro-embryo"  of  Chara 
to  the  protonema  of  Mosses.  But  first  of  all,  let  me  point  out 
what  seems  to  me  a  misuse  of  the  term  "pro-embryo  "  in  crypto- 
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gamic  terminology,  arising  in  great  measure  from  the  tmforttmate 
use  of  the  corresponding  term  "Vorkeim"  by  Pringsheim  and 
other  German  writers.  Both  etymologically,  and  by  homology  with 
the  pro-embrjo  or  "suspensor"  of  Gymnosperms  and  Angiosperms, 
the  use  of  the  term  should  be  confined  to  a  structure  intermediate 
between  the  act  of  impregnation  and  the  formation  of  the  multi- 
cellular embryo,  such  as  appears  to  occur  in  Seloffinellea  alone 
among  flowerless  plants.  The  so-called  pro-embryo  *  (Vorkeim), 
on  the  contrary,  of  Mosses  and  Chara  is  a  structure  proceeding 
immediately  from  the  spore,  and  anterior  to  the  formation  of 
the  sexual  organs.  It  is  strictly  homologous  with  the  pro- 
thallium  of  Vascular  Cryptogams  ;  the  difference  being  only 
of  secondary  importance  that  in  the  latter  the  prothallium 
produces  immediately  the  archegonia  and  antheridia,  while  in 
Miiscin^a  the  leafy  plant  intervenes.  If,  however,  the  term  prothallium 
is  open  to  objection,  there  is  none  to  the  retention  of  protonema. 
A  false  analogy  has  even  led  some  otherwise  careful  writers  into 
the  error  of  speaking  of  the  "  pro-embryo  '  and  the  leafy  plant  of 
Chara  as  exhibiting  the  two  stages  of  an  alternation  of  generations. t 
The  phrase  "  alternation  of  generations "  is,  in  fact,  used  with 
great  vagueness  by  many  cryptogamists.  If  we  employ  the  term 
in  its  best  accepted  sense,  as  exhibited  in  Vascular  Cryptogams,  it 
simply  describes  the  fact  that  the  life-history  of  many  plants  can 
be  di^-ided  into  two  distinct  stages,  separated  by  definite  starting- 
points  ( Weudungspimkte) ;  these  two  points  being  the  act  of 
impregnation  of  the  female  by  the  male  element,  and  the  germina- 
tion in  the  soU  of  the  spore  produced  non-sexually.  The  sexual 
generation  consists  of  the  stage  intennediate  between  germination 
and  impregnation  ;  the  non- sexual  generation  of  the  stage  inter- 
mediate between  impregnation  and  germination.  In  this  sense, 
the  "  pro-embryo  "  of  Chara  and  the  protonema  of  Mosses  are 
both  a  part  only  of  the  sexual  generation,;^  although  even  Sachs 
often  speaks  vaguely  of  the  protonema  of  Mosses  "  intervening  " 
between  the  spore  and  the  sexual  generation.  In  both  Characea 
and  Mosses,  the  remainder  of  the  sexual  generation,  or  leafy  plant, 
is  produced  on  the  protonema  by  lateral  budding.  The  confusion 
to  which  I  have  just  referred  is  no  doubt  increased  by  the  extra- 
ordinaiy  want  of  exactness  in  the  use  of  the  word  "spore"  by 
even  some  of  the  best  writers  on  cryptogamic  botany, — a  practice 
which  has  thrown  great  confusion  over  many  points  of  cryptogamic 
homology,  and  to  which  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  attempt 
to  put  an  end.  Even  Huxley  and  Mai-tiu  5  ('  Course  of  Practical 
Instruction  in  Elementary  Biology,'  4th  edition,   1877)  describe 

*  I  must  confess  to  having  mysaif  sanctioned  the  confusion  by  my  rendering 
of  Vorkeim  by  "  pro-embryo  "  in  relation  to  Cryptogams  in  the  translations  both 
of  Sachs's  and  of  Thome's  '  Lehrbuch.' 

+  Repeated  by  myself  in  my  edition  of  Thome's  •  Lehrbuch.' 

X  This  view  ;is  confirmed  i>y  the  fact  that  in  Chara  f raff  His  branches  are 
produced  from  the  node»,of  the  stem — called  by  l*ringsheim  '•  pro-embrvonic 
branches"  (Zweigvorkrime) — altogether  similar  to  the  so-called  "pro-embryo." 

§  The  same  terminology  is  perpetuated  in  the  3rd  edition  (just  published)  of 
Henfrey's  'Elementary  Course  of  Botany.' 
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the  unimpregnated  female  organ  of  Chara — the  homologue  of  the 
archegonium  of  the  other  higher  Cryptogams — as  a  "sporangium." 
It  would  be  possible  also  to  draw  other  analogies  between  the 
modes  of  vegetative  reproduction  in  Characem  and  in  Mosses. 

Into  the  structure  of  the  reproductive  organs  (archegonia  and 
antheridia,  or  nucules  and  globules)  of  C'harace(e  it  is  needless  to 
enter  in  detail.  Although  very  different  in  many  non-essential 
points,  there  is  no  essential  difference  in  the  process  of  fertiUsation 
in  CharacecB  on  the  one  hand  and  in  Miiscinea  and  Vascular 
Cryptogams  on  the  other  hand.  A  female  organ  or  carpogonium 
of  somewhat  complicated  structure  contains  within  it  a  cell,  the 
contents  of  which  constitute  the  "oosphere,"  while  a  more  or  less 
open  channel  leads  down  to  this  central  cell  from  the  apex  of  the 
carpogonium.  Impregnation  takes  place  by  the  coalescence  with  a 
hyaline  portion  of  this  oosphere,  of  antherozoids  consisting  of 
minute  corkscrew-shaped  threads  of  protoplasm,  which  escape 
from  an  antheridium  of  complicated  structure  ;  the  result  being 
the  development  out  of  the  fertilised  germ-cell  of  a  single 
"  oosi^ore,"  or  rudimentary  embryo. 

The  most  essential  point  in  which  Characece  do  exhibit  a 
departure  from  all  the  higher  Cryi^togams  is  the  absence  of  any 
true  alternation  of  generations.  In  none  of  the  other  MmcinecB, 
nor  in  Vascular  Cryptogams,  does  the  "  oospore,"  or  fertilised 
germ-cell,  germinate  in  the  soil  and  give  rise  immediately  to  a 
plant  like  the  one  which  produced  it,  without  the  intervention  of 
intermediate  non-sexual  germinating  spores.  If,  however,  we  are 
justified — as  I  have  attempted  to  show  that  we  are — in  considering 
the  "pro-embryo"  as  an  integral  part  of  the  sexual  generation, 
this  is  the  case  with  Chara.  But  this  again  would  seem  to  be 
determined  by  habit,  a  true  alternation  of  generations  being  rare 
among  aquatic  plants.  The  so-called  "spore  "  of  Characece  unites, 
in  fact,  the  properties  of  an  "  oospore  "  produced  by  impregnation, 
and  of  a  non-sexual  "  spore  "  capable  of  germination.  To  complete 
the  cycle  of  generations,  we  should  expect  the  oospore  to  develope 
into  an  intermediate  structure, — the  non-sexual  generation, — the 
development  of  which  would  terminate  with  the  production  of 
germinating  spores.  May  we  not,  then,  regard  the  Characece  as  an 
abnormal  form  of  Muscinefe,, — i.  e.,  of  Cellular  Cormophytes, — 
aquatic  in  their  habit,  in  which  the  formation  of  the  non-sexual 
generation  is  altogether  suppressed  ? 


Since  writing  the  above,  my  attention  has  been  called  to  two 
recent  papers  relating  to  the  structure  and  affinities  of  Characea:. 
Trevisan,  in  his  "  Conspectus  Ordinum  Prothallophytarum " 
('  Bull.  Bot.  Soc.  Belg.,  1877,  p.  4), includes  in  his  second  "region" 
of  Anthocjavm  the  two  sub-divisions  of  Jjri/ophi/tdi  and  Fhi/cophyttB, 
the  first  of  which  embraces  Musci  and  Hepaticw,  the  second 
Characea'  only.  Celakovsky  has  a  paper  in  '  Flora  '  (1878,  p.  49  et 
seq.),  "  Ueber  die  morphologische  Bedeutung  der  sogenannten 
Sport'usprosschen  der  Characeen,"  in  which  he  objects  to  the  use  of 
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this  term  applied  by  several  German  writers  to  the  female  organ  of 
Chara,  and  contests  the  view  of  A.  Braun  and  Sachs  that  the 
carpogonium  must  be  regarded  as  a  metamorphosed  shoot.  The 
'*  enclosed  (behiillte)  oogonium,"  as  he  prefers  to  term  it,  Celakovsky 
considers,  on  the  contrary,  to  be  a  metamorphosed  foliar  structure 
or  portion  of  a  leaf,  homologous  to  the  ovule  of  Phanerogams. 


NOTES  ON  RVBI. 

(No.  V.) 

Bt  Charles  C.  Babington,  F.R.S.,  &c. 

(Concladed  from   p.   178). 

17.  RuBus  GLANDULostJs,  Bell. — Bv  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Bagnall 
I  possess  specimens  of  a  plant  gathered  by  him  on  Bi-omsgrove 
Lickey,  and  suj^posed  to  belong  to  R.  Koehleri  var.  infestus,  which 
now  seems  to  me  to  be  a  form  of  the  aggregate  R.  glanduloam, 
approaching  closely  to  R.  rotundifoUus,  Blox.,  and  also  to 
R.  dejiexidens,  Boulay,  but  differing  in  some  respects  from  them. 
The  shape  of  the  terminal  leaflet  is  different :  it  is  much  broader 
in  its  lower  half,  and  much  more  cordate  at  the  base.  Two  of  these 
specimens  have  the  dentition  described  by  Boulay :  "  Les  dents 
grandes  et  fortement  refractees  qui  terminent  les  principales 
nervures  des  f.  caulinaires."  On  Mr.  BagnaU's  plant  they  seem 
to  be  as  remarkable  as  on  Boulay's  specimen  (No.  125).  The 
stems  of  all  the  three  have  similar  prickles  and  aciculi ;  but  there 
are  much  fewer  (indeed  scarcely  any)  hairs  on  Mr.  Bagnall' s  plant. 
My  opinion  now  is  that  these  three  plants  are  forms  of  the  segregate 
species,  and  that  it  must  bear  Mr,  Bloxam's  name,  given  to  it  and 
pubhshed  nineteen  years,  sooner  than  that  of  Boulay,  namely, 
R.  rotundifoUus. 

Mr.  Bagnall's  plant  differs  from  my  short  description  of 
R.  rotundifoUus  (' Rubi,'  252)  by  its  teraunal  leaflets  being  not 
only  duplicato-dentata,  but  dupHcato-reflexi-deutata,  in  the  manner 
described  by  Boulay.  On  none  of  my  specimens  of  /.'.  rotundifoUm 
from  Twycross,  nor  on  the  one  from  Cowley  Park,  are  the  leaves 
more  than  duphcato-patenti-dentata,  for  the 'teeth  which  terminate 
the  chief  veins  are  simply  more  prominent  than  the  others,  although 
sho%\-ing  a  manifest  tendency,  but  only  a  tendency,  to  be  reflexed. 
On  the  plant  from  Bromsgrove  Lickey  the  recurved  hooks,  formed 
by  some  of  the  primary  teeth,  are  as  remarkable  as  on  the 
R.  dejie.ndi>ns  of  Boulay.  It  appeai-s,  therefore,  that  Mr.  Bagnall's 
plant  has  differently  shaped  leaves  fr-om  either  of  the  others,  and 
also  a  less  hairy  stem ;  that  it  agrees  exactly  with  one  of  them  m 
its  dentition,  and  with  both  in  most  other  respects. 

18.  E.  GLANDULosus  ft.  HiRTUs.— There  are  two  plants  in  Mr 
Bloxam's  "Set"  which  seem  to  belong  to  the  same  species:— 
(1)  That  named  R.  fnscus  (from  Beaumaris)  is  apparentlv  the 
former  R.  fuscus  of  Lees,  Bloxam,  and  mvself.  I  have  been  long 
convmced  that  it  is  not  the  R./uscus,  W.'&N.,  but  the  R.  hirtus 
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of  those  authors.  The  other  (2)  bears  the  name  of  R.  hirtus.  It 
wants  the  barren  stem,  but  apparently  the  very  young  panicle 
resembles  that  of  the  precedmg  (1) ;  and  it  also  is  from  Beaumaris. 
R./laxidijionis,  Miill.,  is  shown,  by  Boulay's  specimen  and  descrip- 
tion ('  E.  V.,'  83,  and  p.  102),  to  be  the  same.  Of  course  R.  hirtiu 
is  the  older  name. 

R.  Reuteri,  Merc,  of  Eeuter's  'Cat.  Genev.,'  272,  and  '  Genev. 
E.  L.,'  123,  of  which  I  possess  an  authentic  specimen,  is  very 
closely  allied  to  R.  hirtus.  It  is  exactly  Uke  specimens  gathered  by 
Mr.  Purchas  at  Sellack  and  Penyard  Park,  in  Hertfordshii-e,  and 
agrees  well  with  others  distributed  many  years  since  by  Mr.  Baker 
as  R.  rudis,  which  he  gathered  between  Thirsk  and  Topchff,  in 
Yorkshire ;  and  also  with  one  from  Banchory,  in  Scotland,  which 
I  named  R.  Koehleri  var.  mfestus  for  its  collector,  Mr.  J.  gim. 
R.  Reuteri  differs  chiefly  from  R.  hirtus  by  its  obovate-acuminate 
terminal  leaflet,  which  is  rather  less  hairy  beneath,  and  less 
coarsely  serrate ;  but  I  do  not  consider  it  as  more  than  a  form  of 
R.  hirtus. 

19.  E.  HETERocLiTus. — The  specimen  named  R.  heteroclitus  in 
the  "Set"  is,  on  the  first  view,  very  like  my  authentic  R.  hetero- 
clitus contained  in  the  '  Herb.  Eub.'  (ed.  1,  119,  and  ed.  2,  54),  but 
cannot  really  be  the  same.  Wirtgen  and  MuUer  correctly  refer 
their  plant  to  the  Suberecti;  but  that  of  Bloxam  has  not  the 
peculiar  clothing,  or  rather  nakedness,  of  the  sepals  so  characteristic 
of  that  group ;  nor  does  its  stem,  as  shown  by  fine  specimens,  sent 
to  me  as  authentic,  by  Mr.  Bagnall,  from  New  Park,  Middleton, 
Warwickshire,  at  all  agree  with  that  of  the  Suberecti.  Although, 
therefore,  I  am-  obliged  to  give  my  decided  opinion  that  it  is  not 
R.  heteroclitus,  I  am  far  less  able  to  give  it  a  certain  name.  But, 
without  being  able  to  decide  with  certainty  the  true  place  of  the 
specimens  from  Bloxam  and  Bagnall,  I  think  that  they  are  closely 
allied  to  R.  villicaulis  /3.  adscitus,  the  R.  vulgaris  of  Lindley's  first 
edition. 

20.  E.  PuRCHAsii,  Blox. — It  is  unfortunate  that  Mr.  Bloxam 
did  not  describe,  or  at  least  characterise,  this  plant,  of  which  I  find 
a  specimen  in  the  "  Set,"  and  possess  another  from  Mr.  Purchas, 
for  I  do  not  know  where  to  place  it. 

21.  E.  DUMETORUM  var.  iNTERMEDius,  Warr. — Mr.  Bloxam  used 
this  name  in  the  "  Set,"  but  it  is  now  dropped  by  Mr.  Warren  iu 
favour  of  R.  tuberculatus,  which  is  veiy  fairly  represented  in  the 
'  J.  of  B.'  (viii.,  1. 106).  The  specimen  in  the  "  Set"  probably  does 
not  belong  to  it,  and  is  undeterminable. 

22.  E.  DUMETORUM  vav.  coNCiNNus. — The  specimen  issued  by  Mr. 
Bloxam,  and  authenticated  by  Mr.  Warren,  can  hardly  be  a  form 
of  R.  tuberculatus,  to  which  his  var.  concinnm  is  referred  by  the 
latter  botanist  in  the  '  J.  of  B.'  (viii.  162),  but  seems  rather  to 
belong  to  my  R.  coryli/olius  y,  piirpureiui.  It  is  far  from  being  a 
satisfactory  specimen.  I  possess  specimens  given  by  Mr.  E.  Lees 
many  years  since,  and  named  by  him  R.  dumcntoruin  var.  glabratus 
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(a  synonym  placed  under  E.  coryUfolitts  y.  purpureus  in  my  '  Rubi ') ; 
and  they  are  probably  of  the  same  gatheiing  as  those  which  ilr. 
Warren  saw  at  Kew,  and  in  Mr.  Bloxam's  collection  ('  J.  of  B.,' 
viii.  172),  I  see  no  reason  to  doubt  their  being  coiTectly  placed  in 
my  '  Eubi,'  and  that  R.  dumetorum  var.  concinnus  is  the  same  as  my 
R.  corylifoluis  y.  purpureus. 

23.  R.  DuiTETORUM  vav.  iNTENStrs  and  rar.  ferox. — Mr.  Bloxam 
has  issued  specimens  under  these  names  in  his  "  Set."  I  am 
incUned  to  consider  them  as  belonging  to  the  same  species.  They 
do  not  seem  to  me  to  agree  with  Mr.  Warren's  description  of  his 
var.  inteiisus ;  but  if  the  former  of  them  is  really  var.  intensus  his 
idea  of  its  being  the  R.  horref actus,  Miill.,  is  fully  confirmed;  that 
is  if  we  may  consider  the  specimens  so-named  by  Genevier,  and 
distributed  by  Baker,  as  correct.  Dr.  Focke  does  not  notice 
R.  horrefactm,  and  therefore  we  are  deprived  of  his  valuable  help. 
Mr.  Warren  also  refers  to  plants  from  Cadeby,  in  Leicestershire, 
distributed  by  Mr.  Bloxam  under  the  name  of  R.  diversifolius 
(Lindl.),  as  being  his  var.  intensus.  I  have  one  of  those  specimens 
before  me,  and  am  more  inclined  to  refer  it  to  the  var.  dirersifolius 
of  Mr.  Wan-en's  paper  than  to  his  var.  intensus.  It  is,  therefore, 
my  opinion  that  H.  diversifolius,  Lindl.,  includes  the  forms  men- 
tioned by  Mr.  Warren  as  R.  dumetorum  B.  diversifolius  and  t.  iritensus, 
and  that  R.  horrefactus,  Miill.,  is  the  same  plant.  The  name ,/>roa-, 
given  by  Mr.  Wan-en,  1869,  but  declared  by  him  to  be  wrong  in 
1870,  ought  not  to  have  been  now  revived.  He  says  ('  J.  of  B.,* 
viii.  175)  that  the  R.  dumetorum  \&t.  ferox  of  the  'Rubi  German' 
is  quite  different  from  our  R.  diversifolius,  Lindl.,  and,  therefore,  I 
may  add,  from  the  plants  now  under  consideration. 
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By  E.  M.  Holmes,  F.L.S. 
(CoDtiDued  from  p.  180). 

Fam.  Lichenacei. 
Tribe — Caliciei. 

Sphinctrina  turbinata,  Pers.  Calicium  turbinatum  (Jenner  Fl.  Tunbr.) 
Parasitic  on  the  thallus  of  Pertusaria.     E.  B.  2520. 
Timbridge   WeUs  Common ;    Jenner  Fl.  Tunbr.     Trees   near 
Sibertswold. 

CALICirM  CHRYSOCEPHALril,  Ach. 

On  palings  ;  rai-e. 

On  old  pales,  at  Shipboume  ;  Jenner  Fl.  Tunbr. 

C.   PH.E0CEPHALUM,  Bovr.  . 

On  old  pales  and  .timber  in  damp,  shady  places.     E.  B.  1540. 
On  a  barn  between  Timbridge  WeUs  Common  and  Hiu-st  Wood ; 
Jenner  Fl.  Tunbr. 

2e 
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C.    Trichiale,    Ach.       Var.    fernujineum,  Borr.       C.  feirutjineum. 
(Jenner  Fl.  Tunbr.) 
On  old  oaks  and  palings. 
On  old  pales  at  Shipbourne  ;  Jenner  Fl.  Tunbr. 

C.  HYPERELLUM,  Ach, 

On  trunks  of  old  trees;  frequent.     E.  B.  1832.     The  fi-uctifi- 

cation  not  common. 
Wye  ;    Hythe  ;     Sibertswold.      In   fruit   at  Penshurst   Park ; 

Broome  Park,  near  Sibertswold ;  and  Chilstone  Park,  near 

Lenham. 
In  the  barren  state  this  formed  the  Lepraria  jiava  of  the  early 
Lichenologists. 

C.  trachelinum,  Ach.     C.  spharocephalum  (Jenner  Fl.  Tunbr.) 

On  trees  and  old  pales.     E.  B.  414. 

On  decayed  trees,  near  Westerham ;  Wye ;  Ashover  Wood, 
near  Penshurst. 

Known  fi-om  C.  quercinum  by  the  lower  surface  of  the  apothecia 
being  of  a  reddish  colour. 

C.  quercinum,  Pers.     C.  clavellum  (Jenner  Fl.  Tunbr.) 

On  old  oaks  and  palings. 

On  old  oaken  rails  near  Penshurst ;  Ide  Hill,  near  Sevenoaks. 
Lympne,  near  the  canal. 

C.  CURTUM,  Borr. 

On  old  palings  and  on  dead  wood.     E.  B.  2503. 
Hythe,  near  Eomney.     On  dead  trees,  near  Otford. 

C.  SUBTILE,  Pers.     C.  debile  (Jenner  Fl.  Tunbr.) 
On  dead  trees  and  old  timber.     E.  B.  2462. 
On  an  old  barn,  between  Tunbridge  Wells  Common  and  Hurst 
Wood. 

Coniocybe  furfuracea,  Ach. 

On  the  roots  of  trees  and  sandy  ground.     E.  B.  1639. 

In  sand-caves  at  Chiselhm-st,  House. 

Known  by  its  spherical  spores  from  Balicium  citrinum. 

Trachylia  ttmpanella,  Fr.       Calicmm  tympanellum,    (Jenner  Fl. 
Tunbr.) 
On  old  posts  and  palings  ;  common.     E.  B.  810. 
On  old  railings,  near  Penshurst ;   Brasted ;   on  old  gate-posts 
near  Egei-ton  ;  Dunk's  Green,  near  Hadlow. 

Tribe — Spharophorei. 

SPHiEROPHORON  CORALLOIDES,  Per's. 

On  sandstone  rocks  ;  very  rare.     E.  B.  114. 

Hungershall  rocks,  sparingly;  Jenner  FL  Tunbr.! 

Found,  in  1878,  very  sparingly  and  not  in  fruit  on  these  rocks. 
I  have  not  observed  it  elsewhere  in  Kent. 

[S.  compressum,  Ach.,  which  is  abundant  on  some  of  the  sand- 
rocks  in  Sussex,  should  be  looked  for  in  Kent.  It  may  be  recog- 
nised by  the  flattened  stem  and  the  apothecia  developed  laterally 
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on  the  underside  of  the  tufts,  which  are  almost  always  found  on 
the  pei-pendicular  sides  of  damp,  shady  rocks,  and  rarely,  as  with 
the  other  species,  on  exposed  rocks.] 

Tribe  III. — Baomycei. 

B.E0MYCES  BUFUS,  D.C. 

On  exposed  clayey  banks  in  woods,  and  on  damp  rocks ;  frequent. 

Winter  and  early  spring.     E.  B.  373. 
Brastead ;    Ightham  Common ;    abimdantly   in   fruit    on   the 

rocks  on  Rusthall  Common  in  December,  1877. 

B.  ROSEUS,  Pers. 

On  bare  spots  among  heath,  frequent ;  the  fructification  rare. 

E.  B.  374. 
Ightham  Common,  in  fruit ;  abundantly  in  fruit  at  Toy's  Hill, 

near  Sevenoaks. 
In  the  barren  state  may  be  known  from  B.  rufus  by  its  much 
whiter  thaUus,  which  is  decidedly  gi-anular. 

Tribe — Cladoniei. 

ClADONIA  PTJNGENS,  Flk. 

On  hilly  slopes.     E.  B.  2444. 

Kent,  Mr.  B.  S.  Hill ;  Ijeighton's  Lichen  Flora.  Morant's  Court 
HiU;  Lydd  Beach. 

Much  resembles  C.  furcata,  from  which  it  may  be  known  by 
turning  yellow  when  touched  with  a  strong  solution  of  caustic 
potash. 

C.  CERVicoKNis,  Schcer. 

On  rocky  places.     E.  B.  2574. 
EusthaU  Common ;  Jennev  Fl.  Tunbr. 

C.  cARiosA,  Flk.     C.  lentricosa  var.  e.  cariosa.  (Jenner  Fl.  Tunbr.) 
On  the  earth  ;  rare.     E.  B.  Supplt.  2761. 
Horsmonden  ;  Jenner  Fl.  Tunbr. 

C.  DELICATA,  Flk. 

On  roots  of  trees,  or  decayed  stiunps  in  woods  ;  frequent. 
Stone  Wood,  near  Greenhithe ;  on  an  old  rail  near  Chelsfield. 
Var.  siibsquamosa,  Nyl.     In  damp  shady  woods  ;  rare.     Ightham 
Common. 

C.  ALCICORNIS,  Flk. 

On  dry,  heathy  places  ;  rare.  September.  Dillenius,  t.  xiv., 
fig.  12a. 

Lydd  Beach,  abundantly,  in  fructification. 

This  species  I  have  observed  nowhere  else  in  Kent.  It  grows 
on  the  mossy  ridges  of  shingle.  It  is  easily  distiuguished  from 
C.  cervicomis  by  the  black  fibres  at  the  margin  of  the  thallus,  and 
by  not  being  coloured  yellow  by  a  solution  of  caustic  potash. 

C.  PVxiDATA,  Fr.     Liohen  pyxidatus  (Fl.  Metr.) 
Common  everywhere.     E.  B.  t.  1393. 

Blackheath ;  Fl.  Metr.  Sydenham  ;  Abbey  Wood  ;  Otford  ; 
Maidstone  ;  Dover ;  Tunbiidge  Wells,  &c. 
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Var.  ccespititia,  Flk.  E.  B.  t.  1796.  Cladunia  cmspititia  (Jenner 
Fl.  Tunbr.)  Hungersliall  Eocks  ;  Oldbury  Hill,  Iglitham ; 
Jenner  Fl.  Tunbr. 

Y&r.  pnbriata,  Hoffm.     E.  B.  2438.     Greenbithe. 

C.  GEACiLis,  Hoffm. 

Dry,  billy,  and  beatby  places. 

Lydd  Beacb,  abundantly  in  fruit. 

Known    by    its    crowded,    slender,   mostly    simple    brownish 
podetia. 

( To  be  continued,  j 


iExttacts  antr  Kotites  of  ISooHs  ^  J^emoivs. 


EXTEACTS  FEOM  THE  EEPOET  OF  THE  CUEATOE  OF 
THE  BOTANICAL  EXCHANGE  CLUB  FOE  1876. 

(Continued  from  p,  184). 

Rosa  viryined,  Eip.,  in  Deseglise  (not  Extr.  de  I'Enum.  des 
Eosiers,  Jom-n.lBot.,  June,  1874,  p.  167);  Cat.  Eais.,  no.  28,  p.  57. 
Wood  near  Horsebridge,  South  Hants.  August,  1876.  This  is  a 
very  large  bush  (about  15  ft.  high),  with  the  exception  of  one  stem 
quite  destitute  of  prickles.  The  name  has  been  confirmed  by  M. 
Deseglise. — H.  Groves. — Except  in  having  hairy  styles,  a  Eose  I 
collected  at  Gawton,  Beer  Ferris,  S.  Devon,  September  13,  1875, 
agrees  admirably  with  the  .  above.  Before  I  saw  Mr.  Groves's 
specimens  I  was  at  a  loss  what  to  name  it,  but  suspected  an 
approach  to  R.  sysUjla,  a  view  confirmed  by  M.  Deseglise's  arrange- 
ment, in  which  virginea  appears  among  the  stylosce,  immediately 
before  leucochroa. — T.  E.  A.  B. 

(Enanthe  pimpinelloides,  Linn.  Cliffs  near  Sidmouth,  South 
Devon,  May  30,  1876.  A  most  luxuriant  form,  growing  in  patches, 
with  rose-tinted  flowers  and  stems  three  feet  high,  in  long  coarse 
grass  close  to  the  edge  of  the  sea-cliff.  Most  of  the  heads  in  bud 
only,  but  a  few  with  a  flower  or  two  open.  On  August  11,  1876,  I 
found  this  plant  in  some  abundance  in  a  large  park-like  field  at 
Teffont,  South  Wilts,  growing  side  by  side  with  Juncm  confilomeratu-s. 
This  locality  is  eight  or  nine  miles  from  the  Dorset  border,  and  its 
first  recorded  station  in  Wilts.  Here  the  plants  were  all  in  fruit, 
and  already  quite  destitute  of  root-leaves. — W.  Moyle  Eogers. 

Arctium  ncmoroaum,  Lej .  On  quarry  spoil-bank  at  Magheramorue, 
near  Larne,  Co.  Antrim.  August  24,  1876.  One  large  plant  only 
seen  in  flower,  but  abundance  of  root-leaves  all  round  about.  I 
am  not  aware  of  any  other  Irish  Burdock  having  been  with 
certainty  referred  to  this  species.  Some  years  since,  wliile  strolling 
over  a  little  island  in  Strangford  Lough,  Co.  Down,  I  gathered  a 
plant  which  I  sent  to  Cambridge  as  probably  A.  nemorofium.  Prof. 
Babington,  after  diagnosis,  wrote  me  that  it  looked  like  the  right 
plant,  but  too  immature  to  be  identified  witli  certainty.     I  have 
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never  since  been  on  the  island  refeired  to  at  the  proper  time  to 
search  for  better  specimens. — S.  A.  Stewart. — Prof.  Babington  has 
certified  to  the  Magheramonie  specimens  sent  out  through  the  Club 
being  A,  nemorosuni. — T.  R.  A.  B. 

UypochcEris  fjlahra,  Linn.  Hedgebank  just  beyond  the  first 
hedgerow  on  right-hand  side  of  main  road  from  Hoylake  to  Little 
Meols,  Hoylake,  Wirral,  Cheshire,  July  1,  1876.  A  defined  station 
to  affirm  a  record  for  Wirral  made  in  1837. — J.  Harbord  Lewis. 

Sonchm  arvensis,  Linn.,  b.  fflabra.  Thames-side  between  Putney 
and  Hammersmith,  Surrey,  August,  1873.  I  see  your  Desiderata 
List  asks  for  this  certamly  rare  foiin.  I  send  a  specimen.  I  never 
gathered  the  plant  elsewhere.  Here  I  rather  impute  its  glabrous- 
ness  to  being  tide- washed. — J.  L.  Warren. 

Crepis  niaeensis,  Balb.  Upland  pastiue,  Harlow  Hill,  near  Har- 
rogate, M.  W,  York,  Jime  30th,  1876.  For  the  last  eight  or  ten 
years  when  at  Harrogate,  I  had  noticed  in  the  above  pasture  a 
pecuUar  Crepis  which  I  could  never  satisfy  myself  to  be  "  rireiis.'' 
July  5th,  this  year,  1876,  I  sent  a  few  di'ied  specimens  of  it  to  Mr. 
J.  G.  Baker,  for  examination.  I  received  the  following  reply  : 
"I  do  not  feel  siu-e  about  the  Crepis.  The  involucre  is  much  more 
glandular  than  in  ordinar\-  lirens.  There  is  a  closely-aUied  species 
called  nicfFetisi.s,  which  has  this  more  glandular  involucre  in  com- 
bination with  brown,  instead  of  yellow,  stigmas,  achenes  narrowed 
and  scabrous  at  the  top,  and  outer  perianth  spreading.  Your 
specimens  are  rather  too  yoimg  to  judge  fairly  of  these  last  two 
points.  Nicteen.m  comes  between  biennis  and  rirens,  and  is  likely 
enough  to  be  introduced  with  foreign  seed."  July  11th,  I  sent  to 
Mr.  Baker  a  few  of  the  most  mature  dried  specimens  I  had,  and 
also  enclosed  a  few  fresh-gathered  ones.  I  received  the  following 
reply  :  "I  feel  satisfied  now  that  the  Crepis  is  really  nicaends. 
Fruiting  involucre  and  achenes  of  yours  agree  Anth  \mdoubted 
continental  examples,  and  1  find  the  beak  being  scabrous  to  be  an 
inconstant  character.  I  send  50  specimens  for  distribution. — 
Thomas  J.  Foggitt.  On  the  noith  bank  of  the  Tweed,  near  Spring 
Hall,  Roxburgh.  June,  187i-76.  This  is  a  very  variable  plant, 
as  will  be  seen  from  specimens  sent. — Andrew  Brotherston. 
Occasionally  seen  about  Plymouth,  as  an  introduction  with  grass 
and  clover  seeds. — T.  R.  A.  B.  This  plant  seems  to  be  becoming 
more  frequent,  though  doubtless  introduced  with  grass  seeds.  The 
flowers  of  Mr.  Foggitt's  specimens  are  considerably  smaller  than 
usual,  and,  if  this  be  frequently  the  case,  no  doubt  the  plant  would 
be  liable  to  be  passed  over  as  C.  rirens. — J.  T.  Bos^-ell. 

HieraciumDewari,m\h\;  H.strictum  in  part, Back.  Stem  sparingly 
leafy,  slightly  corymbosely  or  sub-corv-mbosely  branched  at  the 
apex,  scabrous,  sparingly  woolly,  with  spreading  or  retrorse  white 
hairs  ;  peduncles  sparingly  clothed  with  stellate  down,  with  few 
black-based  hau-s  and  a  veiT  few  black  gland-tipped  ones.  Rosettes 
of  radical  leaves,  produced  on  seedling  plants,  and  in  late  autumn 
on  plants  which  have  lowered.  Leaves  of  the  rosette  oval,  rather 
abruptly  attenuated  into  short  sparingly  woolly  petioles,  sub- 
acute, shghtly  denticulate,  with  the  teeth  "often  reduced  to  callous 
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protuberances,  sparingly  hairy,  with  rather  long  white  hairs  above, 
and  distinctly  ciliated  with  similar  hairs  round  the  margins, 
reticulated  beneath,  with  a  few  soft  white  hairs  most  numerous  on 
the  midrib.  Leaves  sparingly  distributed  over  the  stem  up  to  the 
inflorescence,  not  more  crowded  in  the  upper  part,  and,  mdeed, 
often  more  distant  there  than  on  the  lower  part  of  the  stem ;  the 
lowest  oval,  or  oval-obovate,  or  broadly-ellij)tical-obovate,  gradually 
contracted  into  slender,  distmct  petioles  ;  intermediate  ones  regu- 
larly oval,  or  broadly  elliptical,  narrowed  at  each  end,  semi- 
amplexicaul,  but  scarcely  auricled ;  uppermost  ones  ovate,  or 
ovate-lanceolate,  amplexicaul,  rounded  at  the  base,  acuminate  ; 
all  sub-entu'e,  or  denticulate  in  the  middle,  with  the  teeth  remote 
and  often  reduced  merely  to  callous  points,  bright  green,  sub- 
glabrous,  or  with  short  distant,  rather  stiff,  bristly  hairs  above, 
paler  though  not  glaucous  beneath,  with  the  network  formed  of 
the  ultimate  veins  ajpparent  but  not  very  distinct,  with  rather  long 
stiff  bail's  on  the  veins  and  margins,  and  with  shorter  distant  ones 
all  over  the  lower  surface.  Anthodes  rather  small,  few,  in  a  simple 
corymb,  or,  if  more  numerous,  in  a  lax  panicle,  with  straggling 
branches,  at  the  extremity  of  which  there  are  a  few  sub-racemosely 
disposed  anthodes.  Pedicels  short,  incurved,  usually  with  one  or 
two  minute  bracts  beneath  the  anthode.  Pericline  in  flower  sub- 
cylindrical  from  an  obconic  base,  in  fruit  conical.  Phyllaries  few, 
in  two  irregular  series  ;  the  outer  ones  very  few,  short,  adpressed, 
sub-obtuse;  the  inner  ones  with  pale  margins,  obtuse;  all  blackish- 
olive,  rather  sparingly  clothed  with  short  black  hahs  and  longer 
black-based  white  ones,  usually  with  a  very  few  black  gland-tipped 
hairs,  rarely  with  any  stellate  down  except  at  the  very  base. 
Ligules  not  ciliated  at  the  apex.  Styles  fuscous.  Achenes  chestnut- 
brown.     Plant  bright  green. 

"  Shores  of  Loch  Long,  and  Inveramon  (probably  in  Dumbarton- 
shire)? Inversnaid,  Stklingshire :  and  Killin,  Perthshire." — Dr.  J. 
H.  Balfour.  "  Lethensdene,  Clackmannanshire,  and  Glen  Devon, 
Perthshu-e." — Dr.  A.  Dewar.  "  Lethensdene  and  Linmill,  on  the 
Black  Devon  and  Glen  of  Sorrow  (Tributary  to  the  Devon), 
Clackmannanshire ;  Glen  Devon,  at  the  mouth  of  Glen  Quay,  and 
near  the  opening  to  Glen  Eagles,  Perthshire." — Tom  Drummond. 

Scotland.     Perennial.     Late  summer  and  autumn. 

Leaves  of  the  autumnal  rosette  with  the  lamina,  2  inches 
long  ;  radical  leaves  in  spring,  scarcely  forming  a  rosette,  and 
often  decayed  before  flowering,  3-8  inches  long  and  1-2^  inches 
broad,  insensibly  attenuated  into  the  petiole ;  intermediate  leaves, 
2-5  inches  long  by  f-2|^  inches  broad.  Stem  1-3  feet  high. 
Panicle  branches,  2-8  inches  long.  Anthodes  about  the  size  of 
those  of  H.  cuhjatum.  Pericline  about  ^-inch  long  by  |-inch  in 
diameter. 

The  British,  or  reputed  British  species  of  Hieracia  to  which 
H.  Dewari  is  most  nearly  allied  are  H.  Juravum,  Fries, 
(Borreri,  'E.  B.,'  ed.  iii.),  and  H.  (Jothicum,  Fries.  No  doiibt 
it  sometimes  presents  a  superficial  resemblance  to  //.  strictwn, 
Fries,    but    their    physiological    characters    are   widely   different. 
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Like  H.  Juramm  and  H.  Gothinim,  it  i^roduces  a  rosette  in  seedling 
plants,  and  in  old  plants,  at  the  base  of  the  flowering  stems  in  late 
panicle  is  too  different  to  permit  me  to  join  them.  H.  Dovrense- 
protractum,  however  (Lind.  '  Hierac.  Scand.  Exsicc.,'  Nos.  40-41), 
has  a  panicle  more  liie  H.  Deiiari ;  so  I  requested  Mr.  J.  G.  Baker 
to  compare  H.  Deicari  with  Fries  and  Lager's  specimens  of 
H.  Dovreme-protractum ,  and  his  answer  is  :  "I  feel  quite  satisfied 
that  your  plant  is  distinct  from  these  {H.  Dovrense  and//.  Dotrense- 
protractum)."  Being  unable  to  identify  the  plant  with  any  described 
species,  I  am  reluctantly  forced  to  give  it  a  provisional  name,  and 
have  chosen  for  that  purpose  one  to  commemorate  the  late  Dr. 
Andrew  Dewar,  of  Dunfermline,  to  whose  explorations  of  the 
botany  of  Clackmannan,  Kinross,  South  Perth,  and  West  Fife, 
we  are  much  indebted.  Few  local  botanists  appear  to  have  worked 
their  district  better  and  been  more  careful  to  avoid  eiToneous 
records.  Most  of  the  specimens  in  British  herbaria,  previous  to 
1875  (when  Mr.  T.  Drummond  sent  it  to  the  Botanical  Exchange 
Club  as  "  H.  strictum,  bi'oad-leaved  form  "),  were  sent  by  Dr.  Dewar 
from  Linnull  and  the  Ochills  under  the  name  of  H.  *  inuloides,' 
Tausch,  and  H.  '  rufidion,'  Hartman.  There  is,  however,  no  doubt 
that  the  plant  was  first  collected  in  the  Loch  Lomond  district  by 
Dr.  J.  H.  Balfour. 

I  am  greatly  indebted  to  Mr.  Tom  Drummond  for  taking  me  to 
the  stations  at  Linmill,  on  the  Black  Devon,  near  Clackmannan- 
shire, and  Glen  of  Son*ow,  above  Dollar.  Clackmannanshire,  and 
Glen  Quay,  close  to  where  it  enters  Glen  Devon.  At  Linmill,  the 
plant  grows  on  the  banks  of  the  stream  in  an  open  wood,  and 
many  of  the  specimens  are  extremely  luxuriant ;  it  grows  in 
company  with  H.  strictitm.  which  here  flowers  a  fortnight  later 
than  H.  Deicari.  In  the  Glen  of  Son'ow,  the  station  is  on  ledges 
of  rock.  In  Glen  Quay,  it  grows  on  ledges  of  rock  and  on  land- 
slips ;  and  here,  in  1876,  it  was  in  great  profusion,  growing  in 
company  with  H.  (jothicum,  and  flowering  at  the  same  time. 
H.  strictum  grows  in  Glen  Devon,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the 
station  for  H.  Deicari. 

May  not  H.  Deitari  be  the  Scotch  plant  referred  to  by  Fries  in 
his  '  Symbolse  '  as  H.  Dorrense?  —  John  T.  Boswell,  December  1, 
1877. 

(jrentiana  Amardla,  Linn.,  var.  pracox,  Smith.  Riddlesdowns, 
near  Croydon,  Smrey,  June  3,  1876.  Sent,  as  although  probably 
not  rare  when  looked  for,  only  recorded  from  Tring  (as  rema)  and 
Lincphi.  Scattered  along  a  chalky  bank,  with  Polygala,  Lotus,  &c. 
— A.  Bexxett.  I  have  found  spiing-flowering  plants  of  the  aUied 
species,  (n  caw  pest  r  is,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Plymouth.  They 
have  also  been  met  with  in  the  Isle  of  Wight. — T.  R.  A.  B. 

Mentha  cardiaca.  Hasley  Common,  Wai-wickshire.  October,  1876. 
— H.  Bbomwich.  This  is  the  first  specimen  of  M.  cardiaca  which 
has  come  into  my  hands^  except  from  a  garden. — J.  T.  Boswtill. 

Symphytum  asperrimum,  Bieb.,  and  6'.  uplandicum  /  Cultivated 
in  BaLmuto  gai-den,  1876.  I  have  been  induced  to  send  a  few 
specimens  of  two  forms  of  Symphitum,  both  of  which  I  had  imder 
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the  name  of  asperrimum,  but  which  seemed  to  me  distinct,  in  con- 
sequence of  some  remarks  on  S.  asperrimum,  patens  and  officinale,  in 
the  '  Journal  of  Botany,'  1876,  by  Mr.  E.  A.  Pryor  (p.  214),  and 
Prof.  Babington  (p.  244).  Neither  has  any  claim  to  be  considered 
a  British  plant.  .S'.  asperrimum  I  have  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  Bath,  sent  to  the  Botanical  Society  of  London,  by  Mr.  French, 
about  twenty-five  years  ago  ;  the  other  form  I  had  sent  from  Bath 
by  Mr.  T.  B.  Flower  and  Mr.  C.  E.  Broome,  while  I  was  writing  the 
genus  Symphytum  in  the  third  edition  of  '  English  Botany,' — these 
were  sent  to  me  as  S.  asperrimum.  I  have  also  a  specimen  from 
the  Kev.  W.  H.  Purchas,  labelled  Symphytum,  orientale  ?  by  the 
Eiver  Bradford,  near  Yurlgrave,  Derbyshire,  July,  1876.  Very 
probably  this  is  the  plant  mentioned  by  Mr.  Pryor  in  the  '  Journal 
of  Botany.'  The  plant  which  I  consider  true  asperrimum.  has  the 
veins  of  the  leaves  deeply  impressed,  so  that  they  appear  very 
rugose,  the  stem  leaves  not  decurrent,  and  with  longer  petioles, 
and  even  the  floral  leaves  scarcely  so,  the  flowers  bright  blue, 
with  the  apical  portion  not  much  wider  than  the  tube,  and 
furrowed.  The  other  plant  has  the  leaves  less  rugose  and 
distinctly  decurrent,  though  mucli  less  so  than  in  S.  officinale, 
the  flowers  pale  blue,  more  dingy  than  .in  asperrimum.,  and  the 
apical  portion  swollen  until  its  diameter  is  much  greater  than 
that  of  the  tube,  and  not  at  all  furrowed.  In  flower  it  very 
closely  resembles  specimens  of  S.  uplandicum,  Nyman,  which 
I  have  from  Dr.  Ahlberg,  of  Upsala ;  but  unfortunately  I  have 
not  seen  fruiting  specimens  of  this  plant,  which  Fries  con- 
siders to  be  the  true  .S'.  orientale  of  Linn^us,  and  of  which  he 
says  :  "  Medium  inter  S.  officinale  et  S.  asperrimum..'"  The  plant  I 
have  in  cultivation  differs  from  S.  officinale  in  its  greater  size,  ovate- 
cordate  root-leaves  slightly  decurrent  on  the  petiole,  much  less 
decurrent  stem-leaves,  and  larger  flowers ;  but,  above  all,  by  the 
calyx  segments  in  fruit  becoming  miuicated  as  in  S.  asperrimum. 
The  hairs  on  the  branches  are  also  stiffer  than  those  of  S.  officinale, 
but  much  less  so  than  in  true  S.  aspernmum.  With  S.  orietitale, 
DC.  Prod.,  it  has  no  affinity. — J.  T.  Boswell. 

Statice  bahusiensis.  Fries.  Some  time  since,  my  attention  was 
directed  by  the  Eev.  H.  H-.  Higgins  to  the  two  forms  of  Statice 
growing  on  the  Mersey  shore  at  Bromborough,  but  1  did  not  visit 
the  locality  until  Mr.  Eobert  Brown  informed  me  that  his  attention 
had  been  drawn  to  the  fact  that  specimens  in  the  Edinburgh  Her- 
barium, collected  by  the  late  Dr.  Dickenson,  proved  to  be  the  above 
species.  On  the  second  of  September,  Mr.  Brown  and  myself 
found  that  plant  growing  abundantly  at  the  above  locality  inter- 
mixed with  a  few  plants  of  typical  Limonium.  This  is  a  welcome 
addition  to  our  Cheshire  Flora. — H.  S.  Fishek. 

Atrijdex  sinuata,  Hoff.  Coast  at  Gr.  Coppard's  Gap,  West  Sussex. 
August,  1876.  In  the  last  report  of  the  Exchange  Club  (see  p.  28), 
I  hinted  that  this  plant  was  probably  mtroduccd  ui  this  station  by 
ships'  ballast.  This  year  I  have  confirmed  this  fact,  having  dis- 
covered a  dozen  more  plants  near  and  around  a  large  square  black 
building  used  for  the  storing  of  grain,  a  furlong  nearer  Brighton 
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than  my  three  plants  of  last  year.  One  day,  seemg  a  ship 
unloadmg  giain  at  this  veiy  point,  I  ascertained  from  the  sailors 
that  the  cargo  came  from  Eussia.  The  plant  has  got  a  fair  hold  of 
the  coast,  and,  if  not  imduly  gathered,  "vs'ill  spread.  I  regret  my 
specimens  are  so  poor,  but  I  was  too  early  this  year  for  matured 
examples. — J.  L.  Warren. 

Paimex  syhestru,  WaUr.  Damp  spot,  Kelvedon,  Essex.  Sept., 
1876. — E.  G.  Varenne.  This  plant  seems  to  me  not  true  syhestris, 
but  a  hybrid  between  obtusi/olius  and  nemorosus,  or,  ix)ssibly,  con- 
glomeratus. — J.  T.  Bosweix.. 

R.  ohtusifolius,  Auct.,  var.  iylvestris,  Wallr.  Bank  of  Forth, 
between  Causeway  Head  and  Cambuskenneth,  Co.  Clackmannan. 
September  12,  1826.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  this  plant  on  the 
north  bank  of  the  river ;  unfortunately  it  escaped  notice  till  late  in 
the  season,  and  then  only  a  few  poor  specimens  could  be  got. — T. 
Drummond.     I  think  this  the  same  as  the  Putney  plant. — J.  T. 

BOSAVELL. 

Rumex — hybrid?  At  the  bottom  of  a  coast-cliff,  neai*  Down- 
derry,  St.  Germans,  E.  Cornwall.  July  24, 1876.  A  very  curious 
plant,  near  crisptis  or  pratensis.  Much  like  the  former  in  the  greatly- 
waved  leaves,  though  only  the  lower  stem  ones  were  noticed,  the 
root-leaves  being  withered  when  it  was  foimd.  The  panicles  grew 
veiy  high.  Some  of  the  enlaiged  petals  had  short  acute  teeth. 
There  was  only  one  root  at  the  spot.  Probably  a  hybrid. — 
T.  B.  A.  B.  I  think  this  must  be  referred  to  R.  crispus  var.  sub- 
cordattis,  Warren.  It  appears  to  fruit  too  freely  to  be  a  hybrid ; 
still,  as  Mr.  Briggs  suggests,  it  may  be  one  between  crispus  and 
pratensis. — J.  T.  Boswell. 

Typha  (/  sp.)  Shallow  pool  in  the  Tavy  Valley,  near  Lopwell, 
S.  Devon.  July  27,  1876.  I  suppose  angusti/olia  by  the  narrow 
leaves,  &c.,  but  the  larger  of  the  spikes  seems  in  some  measure  to 
approach  T.  latifolia.  In  other  cases  I  have  also  noticed  inter- 
mediate features  in  Typha  specimens  collected  in  this  neighbour- 
hood.— T.  R.  A.  B.  This  comes  very  near  the  T.  latifolia  /3.  media, 
but  it  is  neai'er  the  genuine  latifolia  than  the  Wimbledon  plants 
mentioned  in  'E.  B.,'  ed.  iii. — J.  T.  Boswell. 

Potumoyeton  nitnis,  Web.  I  send  examples  of  this  pond-weed 
(gathered  in  June,  July  and  Aug.,  1875-6)  fr-om  different  parts  of  the 
Tweed  and  Teviot,  where  it  is  very  common,  I  may  say  abundant, 
in  the  comities  of  Eoxburgh,  Berwick,  and  Northumberland.  It  is 
variable  in  appeai-ance,  like  others  of  the  family,  as  will  be  seen 
from  specimens  sent.  In  the  description  of  the  leaves  in  '  Student's 
Flora,'  r«>curved  is  surely  a  misprint  for  incurved. — Andrew 
Brotherston.     Veiy  luxuriant  specimens. — J.  T.  Boswell. 

"  Potamogeton  hiceris,  Linn.,  b.  decipieris.''  In  the  Wye,  SeUack, 
Herefordshu-e.  August  12,  1876. — Augcstin  Ley.  I  should  like 
much  to  see  a  series  of  specimens  of  this  plant,  particularly  some 
in  fr-uit,  and  with  the  banen  branches  fully  developed.  I  am 
inclined  to  name  it  P.  miem,  though  the  leaves  are  less  amplexicaul 
than  they  usually  are  in  that  plant,  but  they  are  too  much  so  for 
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P.  Incnis.     The  serrated  margins  of  the  leaves  and  the  small  spikes 
separate  it  from  P.  decipiens. — J.  T.  Boswell. 

Zannichellia  j)oUjcarpa,  Nolte.  Brackish  marsh  near  Belfast, 
Ireland.  —  S.  A.  Stewart.  The  plant  I  send  to  the  Club  was 
collected  by  me  as  Z.  hrachystevion,  though  the  very  short  style 
and  narrow  carpels  should  have  enlightened  me ;  it  is  abundant 
in  the  brackish  ditches  of  the  ground  reclaimed  from  the  sea, 
adjoining  the  People's  Park,  Belfast.  There  were  few  flowers 
at  the  time,  but  the  following  I  find  on  my  notes  :  "Anther  fila- 
ments about  one-eighth  inch  long."  Little  attention  seems  to  have 
been  given  to  the  Irish  ZannichellicE.  Here,  in  my  district,  they 
are  rare. — S.  A.  Stewart.  This  is  Z.polycarjm,  Nolte,  apparently 
the  true  plant,  of  which  I  have  been  favoured  with  a  specimen  from 
Mr.  H.  C.  Watson,  collected  by  Prof.  Keichenbach  atNolte's  station, 
Heiligenhavn,  Schleswig,  which  is  a  stouter  plant,  with  more  con- 
nivent,  longer,  smoother,  and  more  sausage-like  carpels  with 
shorter  styles  than  in  the  Orkney  plant,  which  is  no  doubt  var. 
tenuissima,  Fries. — J.   T.  Boswell. 

Hahenaria  viridis,  Brown.  Elevated  rough  pasture  between 
Plympton  and  Dartmoor,  S.  Devon.  July  15,  1876.  Previously 
found  this  year  on  the  border  of  Dartmoor,  near  Tavistock,  by  Mr. 
Francis  Brent,  of  Plymouth.— T.  K.  A.  B. 

TricJionema  CulumncR,  Keich. — Still  abundant  on  Dawlish  Warren 
in  April,  1876.  I  looked  for  it  there  in  vain  on  March  23rd,  the 
season  being  late.  On  April  26th,  it  was  just  opening  into  flower 
in  two  widely- separated  parts  of  the  warren,  not  a  single  specimen 
(that  I  could  find)  yet  fruiting.  By  May  24th  the  plant  had  almost 
wholly  disappeared,  Mr.  Briggs  and  I  on  that  day  having  to  search 
for  an  hour  or  more  before  we  came  on  a  few  withered  specimens 
(in  fruit.) — W.  Moyle  Kogers. 

Carex  Bcenninghauseniana,  Weihe.  Eskalt,  near  Whitehaven. 
Found  by  Mr.  Hodgson,  and  sent  to  me  by  Eev.  E.  Wood,  of 
Westward,  who  thought  it  nearer  "axillaris."  After  carefully 
examining  the  specimens,  it  seemed  to  me  to  be  Boeyininyhammiana. 
I  sent  a  specimen  to  Mr.  H.  C.  Watson,  with  the  query,  '  Axillaris 
or  Boenninyhaiiseniana  r  His  reply  was,  '  The  Carex  is  Bocnniiuj- 
hameniana.' — A.  Bennett. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Untersuchunyeri  i'lher  die  Entwickehmystjeschichte  der  Laidmiooa- Kupsel 

und  die  Embryo- KnUtickelmui  ciniger  Polypodiaceen.     Von  Dr. 

Kuenitz-Gerloff.     (Botanische  Zeitung,'  Jan.  1878.     With 

three  plates). 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  author's  exhaustive  study 

of  the  development  of  the  capsule  of  Phascuin   cmpidatiiui.     We 

may,  however,    omit  the   first   steps,   since   the   observations   of 

Hofmeister  regarding  them  are  found  to  be  in  the  main  coiTect, 

except  that,  after  the  formation  of  quadrant  cells,  each  of  these 

latter  divides,  by  means  of  an  anticlinal  wall,  into  an  inner  (seen 
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in  transverse  section)  four-sided  and  an  outer  three-sided  cell. 
The  former  of  these  cells  is  now  di%-ided  by  a  periclinal  wall  into 
an  inner  and  an  outer,  and  in  this  way  a  central  square  ( Griind- 
quadrat)  makes  its  appearance.  This  method  of  growth  corresponds 
closely  with  the  process  obsei-ved  by  the  author  himself  in 
JunifemiannicE,  and  by  Kuhn  in  Andreaa.  Each  of  the  eight 
peripheral  cells  is  now  segmented  into  an  inner  and  an  outer  by  a 
periclinal,  and  each  of  the  new  out^r  ones  by  a  radial  wall.  So 
far  the  development  of  seta,  apophysis,  and  capsule  is  uniform. 
In  the  seta,  the  peripheral  cells  first  divide  sometimes  by  radial, 
sometimes  by  periclinal,  septa,  and  the  same  method  of  division  is 
sometimes  repeated,  so  that  some  irregularity  is  seen  in  the  dis- 
position of  these  cells  :  meanwhile  those  of  the  central- square 
become  segmented  in  the  same  way  as  the  primordial  quadrants 
were.  In  the  apophysis  the  process  in  the  central  square  is  the 
same,  but  in  the  peripheral  cells,  after  the  first  radial  septum,  two 
periclinal  septa  are  laid  down,  after  which  the  new  peripheral  cells 
divide  radially. 

In  the  pari  destined  to  become  the  capsule,  the  peripheral  cells 
divide  at  first  radially,  then  periclinally,  then  radially  again,  then 
again  periclinally,  and  finally  radially.  All  these  divisions  occurring 
contemporaneously  in  cells  of  the  same  age,  it  follows  that  the 
outer  bounding  layer  of  the  yoimg  capsule  consists  of  sixty-four 
cells  in  cross  section  (that  of  the  apophysis  is  formed  almost  always 
of  thirty-two  cells).  "While  the  process  sketched  above  is  going 
forwards,  and  the  whole  capsule  is  increasing  in  length,  transverse 
walls  appeal-  principally  in  the  (reckoning  from  outside)  fourth 
layer  of  cells.  The  cells  of  this  layer,  which  immediately  border 
on  the  central  square,  are  originally  eight,  a  number  which'becomes 
doubled  by  each  dividing  i-adially,  after  which  each  daughter-cell 
divides  periclinally.  The  two  layers  so  formed  constitute  the  outer 
spore-sac.  At  this  time  a  periclinal  wall  makes  its  appearance  in 
each  cell  of  the  central  square,  and  the  cells  of  the  third  layer 
from  outside  swell  considerably,  and,  together  with  those  of  the 
two  outermost  layers,  grow  more  quickly  than  before  in  all  direc- 
tions. The  consequence  of  tliis  is  that  the  three  outer  layers 
become  separated  from  the  intrajacent  ones,  and  this  is  the  origin 
of  the  air-chamber.  In  the  central  squai-e,  the  external  layer°of 
cells  is  the  layer  of  the  mother-cells  of  the  spores  (spore-layer) ; 
this  foi-ms  the  outer  boundaiy  of  the  columella — at  this  stage  con- 
sisting of  four  cell-rows  in  transverse  section. 

In  the  development  of  the  capsvde,  then,  we  see  two  processes. 
The  one  consisting  in  the  differentiation,  from  a  central  square  of 
four  cells,  of  columella  and  spore-layer  ;  to  this  portion  of  the 
capsule  the  author  gives  the  teim  '  endothecium.'  The  remainder 
of  the  capsule,  less  differentiated  but  necessarily  larger,  comprising 
the  capsule-wall  of  three  cell-layers  and  the  outer  spore-sac  of 
two  layers  with  the  intervening  hollow  space,  the  teim  '  amphi- 
thecium  '  is  apphed.  The  author  also  observes  that  this  latter 
corresponds  to  the  amphithecium  of  the  higher  Liver  Mosses. 

In  the  layers  bounding  externally  the  air-chamber  of  the  young 
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capsule,  and  especially  in  the  innermost  of  them,  increase  in  size 
continues  ;  the  number  of  the  constituent  cells  is  doubled  by 
means  of  radial  walls,  and  the  air-chamber  enlarges.  At  the  same 
time,  the  cells  of  the  outer  spore-sac  increase  to  a  moderate  extent, 
and  those  of  the  spore-layer  vigorously,  by  radial  walls,  the  latter 
also  enlarging  in  the  du'ection  of  the  radius,  and  thus  pressing 
together  the  former.  "When  the  spore-layer  consists  of  eight  cells 
in  transverse  section,  the  cells  of  the  columella  commence  dividing, 
the  succession  of  segmentation  corresponding  with  that  seen  in 
the  original  quadrant-cells.  The  outer  layer  resulting  from  this 
process  constitutes  the  inner  spore- sac ;  while  it  is  going  forward 
the  ruptiire  between  the  third  and  fourth  layers  advances  inwards 
above  and  below ;  by  this  means  are  formed  the  two  short  columns 
which  retain  the  tissues  inside  the  air-chamber  in  connection  with 
the  top  of  the  capsule  and  with  the  apophysis  :  each  of  them 
consists  of  four  rows  of  cells  in  longitudinal  section.  Meanwhile 
the  cells  of  the  layer  bounding  the  air-chamber  externally  become 
vaulted  into  that  chamber,  and  rounded  at  the  opposite  side,  so 
that  intercellular  spaces  make  their  appearance  between  this  and 
the  second  layer.  Some  of  the  cells  of  the  third  layer  then  divide 
radially,  and  whilst  the  two  daughter -cells  are  vau.lting  inwards  so 
as  finally  to  encroach  on  their  neighbours,  the  septum  between 
them  divides  in  the  middle  ;  thus  is  formed  a  stomate  affording 
communication  between  the  air-chamber  and  the  intercellular  space 
just  mentioned. 

The  development  of  the  sporogonium  of  Ceratodon  purpureum  is 
essentially  similar  (exception  made  for  minor  differences  of  struc- 
ture) to  that  of  Phascum.  In  this  species,  each  of  the  last-formed 
(peripheral)  cells  of  the  young  capsule  undergoes  periclinal  division, 
80  that  the  layer  immediately  bounding  the  central  square  is  com- 
posed of  eight  cells  in  transverse  section,  the  following  one  of 
sixteen,  the  next  of  thh-ty-two,  and  the  two  outermost  of  sixty- 
four  cells.  The  formation  of  the  au--chamber  (between  the  foui-th 
and  fifth  layer  countmg  from  outside)  of  the  spore-layer,  inner 
spore-sac,  columella,  and  stomata  is  the  same  as  in  Phascum. 
The  author  has  minutely  worked  out  and  figured  the  development 
of  the  peristome,  the  result  being  that  the  entire  peristome  belongs 
to  the  amphithecial  region,  the  outer  cells  of  this  structm-e  being 
continuations  of  the  fourth  or  air-chamber-bounding  layer,  and  its 
inner  cells  of  the  outer  spore-sac. 

In  the  growing  capsule  of  Funaria  hyifrometrica  the  formation 
of  the  central  square  does  not  take  place  by  means  of  two  walls 
(an  anticlinal  and  a  periclinal)  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  but 
by  the  laying  down  of  a  single  periclinal  wall.  By  a  process 
similar  to  that  which  we  have  seen  in  Ceratodon,  the  amphithecium 
at  length  consists  of  nine  layers.  In  the  zone  of  the  annulus, 
however,  and  beyond  it  is  comj)osed  of  only  six  layers.  The 
peristome  in  this  species  is  developed  from  the  fourth,  fifth,  and 
sixth  cell-layers  (counting  from  the  outside) ;  it  is,  therefore, 
entirely  amphithecial.  Each  cell  of  the  central  square  divides  by 
a  periclinal  and  nn  iinticliuul  wall  at  right-angles  to  each  other 
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into  an  inner  and  two  outer  cells.  By  this  means  a  second  small 
square  is  formed  inside  the  central  square.  The  four  cells  con- 
stituting this  small  square  divide  each  by  thi-ee  longitudinal 
divisions  perpendiculiir  to  each  other;  while  each  of  the  outer 
cells  divides  radially,  and  the  daughter-ceUs  are  each  of  them 
segmented  into  three  by  two  periclinal  walls.  The  peripheral  layer 
forms  the  spore-layer  (as  in  the  species  before  examined).  The 
fm-ther  multipHcation  of  the  cells  of  these  layers  takes  place 
radially.  The  formation  of  the  air-chamber  is  essentially  the  same 
as  in  Phascum.  ^Miilst  the  ceUs  of  the  inner  layer  of  the  wall 
bweU  up  and  assume  a  rounded  form,  the  gi-eater  number  of  the 
ceUs  become  sepai-ated  from  the  layer  outside  and  inside  them,  and 
only  in  single  places  do  they  remain  in  connection  either  with  the 
layer  inside  or  outside  them.  Thus  arise  the  two-  to  five-celled 
threads  which  connect  the  capsule-wall  with  the  outer  spore-sac. 
These  threads  are,  at  first,  du-ected  from  above  downwards  and 
outwards  ;  afterwards  they  are  almost  horizontal. 

The  portion  of  the  paper  occupied  with  the  development  of  the 
embryo  of  Polypodiacea  is  copiously  and  ver\-  clearly  illustrated, 
but  it  does  not  call  for  special  remark. 

The  author  then  passes  on  to  criticise  Piingsheim's  objection  to 
his  theory  of  revolution  of  the  embryo  ;  this  objection  is  founded 
on  the  presumed  fact  of  the  seta  being  an  axial  structure,  a  view 
which  is  energetically  denied. 

S.  M. 


Botany;    Morphology  and  Physiology.     By  W.   R.    M'Nab,   M.D., 

F.L.S. 
Botany:  Classification  of  Plants.     By  W.  R.  M'Nab,  M.D.,  F.L.S. 
(London  Science  Class-Books. )     Longmans  &  Co.     1878. 

These  two  small  volumes  are  intended  to  serve  conjointly  "  as 
a  basis  for  the  botanical  teaching  in  the  higher  classes  of  schools, 
and  also  to  supply  the  wants  of  medical  and  other  students." 
The  plan  pm-sued  is  essentially  different  from  that  followed  in 
most  of  the  Enghsh  elementary  works  on  Botany  at  present  in 
use,  of  which  we  may  take  Sir  J.  D.  Hooker's  "  Primer  of  Botany  " 
as  the  best  exponent.  Listead  of  occupying  the  attention  of  the 
beginner  for  the  most  part  with  details  of  the  morphology  of  the 
various  organs,  and  with  the  technical  terms  thus  brought  into  use, 
Professor  M'Nab  plunges  at  once  into  the  heart  of  his  subject,  and 
desci-ibes,  in  the  first  few  pages,  the  structure  of  the  histological 
cell,  proceeding  next  to  that  of  tissues.  The  plan  is,  in  miniature, 
the  same  as  that  of  Sachs's  "Lehi-buch,"  and,  indeed,  of  almost 
aU  German  text-books.  "We  beheve  it  to  be  sound;  and  our  own 
experience  convinces  us'  that  it  is  the  light  coiurse  for  young,  as 
well  as  for  more  advanced,  students.  The  two  volumes  form 
together,  in  fact,  very  piuch  a  condensed  absti-act  of  the  fourth  Ger- 
man edition  of  Sachs's  Textbook,  which  has  not  yet  appeared  in  an 
Enghsh  di-ess,  and  which  contains  many  material  changes  from 
the  third.    The  chapters  on  Morphology  and  Physiology  seem  to  us 
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very  well  done,  as  far  as  the  limited  space  has  permitted ;  Sachs 
has  been  here  very  closely  followed,  even  in  the  details  of  the 
arrangement.  It  will  no  doubt  strike  the  English  reader  as  strange 
that,  under  the  head  of  Morphology,  while  sections  are  given  to 
the  root,  stem,  and  leaf,  scarcely  a  word  is  said  about  the  structure 
of  the  floral  organs,  or  of  the  fruit  and  seed,  the  plan  of  the  work 
requiring  that  these  subjects  be  deferred  till  the  2nd  volume,  and 
treated  of  under  the  head  of  Flowering  Plants.  The  misprints 
are  exceedingly  few,  and  errors  and  inaccuracies  of  a  graver  kind, 
such  as  find  their  way  into  the  best  text-books,  commendably 
rare.  The  only  one  we  have  noticed  to  which  it  seems  desirable  to 
call  attention  is  where,  in  the  description  of  Characece,  the  "nucule," 
or  archegonium,  is  spoken  of  as  the  "sporocarp."  No  possible 
correct  use  of  terms  will  allow  an  unfertilised  germ- cell  to  be 
designated  a  spore  ;  but  Professor  M'Nab  is  not  alone  in  this  con- 
fusion of  terms.  Here  and  there  we  notice  that  the  compulsory 
conciseness  has  led  to  a  want  of  clearness  or  of  an  adequate 
definition  of  terms  which  will  doubtless  perplex  the  beginner. 
The  least  satisfactory  part  of  the  two  volumes  seems  to  us  to  be 
that  on  classification.  The  classification  of  Flowering  Plants  adopted 
is  a  modification  of  that  used  by  Sachs,  which  will  be  bewildering  to 
English  students.  It  would  have  been  better  to  have  adopted  the 
plan  of  the  work  which  will  undoubtedly  become  the  text-book  of 
classification  in  this  country,  the  'Genera  Plantarum'  of  Bentham 
and  Hooker.  In  Cryptogams  Dr.  M'Nab  has  also  closely  followed 
Sachs,  even  in  the  very  questionable  detail  of  making  the  CharacecB 
and  Basidiomycetes  both  orders  of  the  class  Carposporete.  In  one 
important  respect  only  is  there  a  deviation,  viz.,  in  removing 
VolcocifiecB  (^Volvux  and  FAulorina)  from  the  Zj/gusjjorea,  and  placing 
them  in  Oosporeif,,  leaving  Pandorina  and  allied  forms  to  form  the 
family  PamlurinetB  of  Zygospores,  as  defined  by  Eostafinski,  a 
deviation  amply  justified  by  Cohn's  researches.  The  woodcuts  are 
entirely  taken  from  Sachs,  Prantl,  De  Bary,  and  other  German 
and  French  writers,  and  are,  therefore,  excellent.  Many  of  these 
are,  however,  too  large  for  the  small-sized  page,  resulting  in  the 
inconvenience,  where  they  are  numerous,  of  the  illustrations  out- 
running the  descriptive  letterpress  by  many  pages.  The  most 
serious  defect  of  the  work  is  the  absence  of  any  index  or  glossary ; 
but  the  two  little  volumes  deserve  to  become  largely  used  for  the 
purpose  for  which  they  are  intended. 


The  Clydesdale  Flora.  A  Description  of  the  Flowering  Plants  and 
Ferns  of  the  Clyde  District.  By  the  late  E.  Hennedy.  In 
Memoriam  edition,  revised.     Glasgow  :  H.  Hopkins.     1878. 

This  is  a  fourth  edition  of  a  useful  local  'Flora,'  the  author  of 
which  died  in  1876.  The  dates  of  the  previous  editions  are  1865, 
1869,  and  1874,  and  the  present  does  not  appear  to  have  under- 
gone any  alterations.     It,  however,  possesses  an  additional  interest 
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from  containing  a  short  biogi-aphical  sketch  of  the  author,  by 
Mr.  William  Simpson,  who  also  gives  a  portrait.  Roger  Hennedy 
was  one  of  that  class  of  seK-taught  naturahsts  whose  enthusiasm 
triumphed  over  all  obstacles  and  want  of  leisure.  His  herbarium 
is  now  in  the  Andersonian  University  of  Glasgow,  of  which  insti- 
tution he  was  Professor  for  thirteen  years.  An  appendix,  by 
Professor  E.  H.  Paterson,  is  added,  in  wliich  are  added  some 
twenty  or  thirty  species,  the  locahties  for  some  of  which,  however, 
appear  to  be  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Flora.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  author  took  counsel  with  some  botanists  of  experience 
before  he  decided  to  pubUsh  as  a  new  species,  Pteris  gracUe, 
Paterson,  from  Glen  Rosa,  Arran  (p.  255);  there  is  nothing  in  the 
diagnosis  given  to  separate  it  from  "a  delicate  variety"  of  the 
common  Bracken.  H.  T. 


The  second  fasciculus  of  Beccari's  "  Malesia  "  (Genoa,  1877) 
is  mainly  devoted  to  monogi-aphic  description  of  the  Icacinetf  and 
Menispermacecr  of  the  Indo-Malayan  and  Papuan  Archipelago. 
Of  the  former  Order  there  are  foxirteen  genera  and  thirty-six 
species  included;  Eyticaryum  (thi-ee  species)  is  a  new  genus  of  the 
tribe  Mappiecr,  and  P(jlyporandia  (monotypic)  of  PhyU)crenea-.  In 
Menispermacecp  there  are  twenty-two  genera  and  forty-five  species, 
the  new  genera  being  Archangelma,  dedicated  to  Prof.  Archangeli, 
of  Florence,  and  founded  on  Anamirta  temniscata,  Miers,  and  a  new 
species  ;  Macrococculiis :  Albertisia  (in  honour  of  Signor  D'Albertis, 
the  Papuan  ta-aveller) ;  and  Bania.  The  remainder  of  the  part  is 
occupied  by  descriptions  of  new  or  rare  Papuan  plants  of  various 
affinities;  there  are  several  new  genera — Abanria  [Leyiiminosa , 
Cfesalpiniea-),  GiglioUa  (Palmcc),  Gestroa  and  Leriera  (Monimiacea), 
— dedicated  to  Dr.  Levier,  of  Florence.  The  plates  represent  the 
new  genera  of  Icacineit  and  a  new  species  of  PteUocarpa,  which 
genus  the  author  would  remove  from  that  Order,  and  place  in 
EhretiecB. 

In  the  "Icones  Plantarum  "  for  Jime,  1878,  are  figured  some 
interesting  species,  includmg  the  Seychelles  genus,  Medusayyne, 
Baker  (t.  1252.)  There  are  also  several  plants  collected  by  Dr. 
Schweinfurth  in  his  last  Central  African  journey,  and  some  species 
of  great  interest  fi-om  N.  China,  including  Brachyhotrys,  Maxim., 
a  new  genus  of  Bonaginea  (t.  1254),  a  new  Saxifrage,  S.  Rossii, 
Oliver  (t.  1258),  and  a  new  species  of  the  curious  genus  of 
Rosacece,  Euvchorda,  E.  serratifolia ,  S.  Moore  (t.  1255.) 


Other  New  Books. — A.  Gray,  '  Synoptical  Flora  of  N.  America,' 
vol.  ii.,  paii  1.  (Ivison  &  Co.,  New  York,  6  doUai-s.) — J.  Miers, 
'  On  the  Apocynaceu  of  S.  America,'  with  some  preliminary  remarks 
on  the  whole  family.*  With  35  plates.  (Wilhams  &  Norgate, 
London,  £1  5s.)  —  A.  W.  Eichler,  '  Bliithendiagi'amme  construirt 
v.  erlantert.'    II.  Theil.  Apetale  &  Choripetale  Dicotylen.    (Engel- 
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mami,  Leipzig.) — H.  G.  Eeichenbach,  /i/.,  '  Xenia  Orchidacea,' 
vol.  iii.  part  I.  — '  West  Yorkshire  '  (Geology,  Physical  Geography, 
and  Botany  of),  by  J.  W.  Davis  &  F.  A.  Lees.    (Eeeve&  Co.,  £1  Is.) 


Articles  in  Journals. — May,  1878. 

Bot.  Zeitung. — H.  Hoffmann,  '  Experiments  in  culture  '  (con- 
tinued ;  tab.  9.)  —  V.  V.  Borbas,  'On  certain  type-specimens  of 
Thlaspi.'  —  J.  Sachs,  '  On  the  history  of  the  mechanical  theory  of 
growth  of  organic  cells.'- — H.  Solms-Laubach,  '  On  the  structure 
of  the  flower  and  fruit  of  the  Pandanacem'  (tab.  10.) 

Oesterr.  Bot.  Zeitschr. — F.  de  Thuemen,  '  Symbolse  ad  flor. 
Mycologicam  Austriacam,'  (ii.) — A.  Kerner,  'Distribution  of 
Hungarian  plants'  (continued.)  —  G.  v.  Niesse,  'On  Sjwrormia' 
(continued.) — F,  Antoine,  '  Botany  of  Vienna  Exhibition  '  (con- 
tinued.)— J.  E.  Strohecker,  '  Chemical  analysis  of  Xostoc' — J.  L. 
Holnby,  '  The  Beckov  Mountain.' 

Hedwiyia. — L.  Eabenhorst,  '  On  the  Alga-Flora  of  the  Auck- 
land Islands.' 

Flora. — S.  Schulzer,  'Mycological  notes.' — P.  G.  Strobl,  'Flora 
of  the  Nebrodes  '  (continued). — Schaiiok,  '  A  critical  Prinmla  from 
Switzerland,' — A.  Minks,  '  The  Microgonidium.' — W.  J.  Behrends, 
'  Cerastium  tetrandrum,  Curt.,  with  remarks  on  the  micropetalous 
C'erastia  of  the  Orthodon  group.' 

Bull.  Bot.  Soc.  Belg.  (xvi.,  3,  May  2.) — A.  Wesmael,  '  Accoimt 
of  Herborization  of  the  Society  in  1877  '  (environs  of  Mons.) — 
A.  Gravis,  '  Teratological  notes'  (t.  1,  2.) — C.  Lecoyer,  '  Morpho- 
logical study  of  Thalictrum'  (t.  1-4.)  —  A.  Deseglise,  '  Adventive 
Flora  of  Geneva.' 

Ann.  des  Sc.  Nat.  (6,  v.,  1-3.) — A.  Guillaud,  '  Eesearches  on 
the  comparative  anatomy  and  development  of  the  stem  in  Mono- 
cotyledons '  (t.  1-6.) — E.  Warming,  '  On  the  Ovule.' 

Bull.  Soc.  Bot.  France  (Session  Mycologique  at  Paris,  October, 
1877.) — Boudier,  'New  species  of  Fungi'  (t.  4.) — 'List  of  species 
collected  in  forest  of  St.  Germain,  Oct.  22.'  —  M.  C.  Cooke,  '  On 
some  allied  species  of  .Flcidiacei.'  —  Quelet,  'Fungi  recently 
observed  in  the  Jura,  Vosges,  and  New  Paris  '  (t.  5,  6.) — Lucond 
and  X.  Gillot,  'Fungi  collected  in  environs  of  Autun.' — 'List  of 
species  collected  in  forest  of  Villers  Cotterets,  Oct.  23.' — De 
Seynes,  '  Eeport  of  the  Fungus  Congress  at  Hereford.' — A.  Moquin, 
'An  abnormal  habitat  of  a  Coprimui.'  —  T.  Howse,  'List  of 
HymenoviycetcR  in  neighbourhood  of  London.  —  List  of  species 
collected  in  the  forest  of  Montmorency,  Oct.  25.  —  M.  Conni,  'On 
the  Anthranose  (disease  of  Vines),  and  Cladosjumum  intricolum.'  — 
'  List  of  species  collected  in  forest  of  Fontainebleau,  Oct.  26. 

liotaniska  Xotisrr  (May  15.) — J.  E.  Zetterstedt,  'The  forward 
spring  of  1878.' — V.  B.  Wittrock,  'On  Linnaa  borealia'  (con- 
tinued.) 


(J^nginal  MxtUlt^. 


SPICILEGIA  FLOR^  SINENSIS  :  DIAGNOSES  OF  NEW, 
AND  HABITATS*  OF  RARE  OR  HITHERTO  UNRE- 
CORDED CHINESE  PLANTS. 

By  H.  F.  H.CVCE,  Ph.D.,  Memb.  Acad.  Nat.  Cm.,  <tc.,  ic. 
(Continued  from  p.  11-L) 

ni. 

1.  Cappaeis  {Eucapparis,  corymhosa)  flexicaulis,  sp.  twv. 
Fruticosa,  caule  ramisque  valde  flexuosis  subaugulatis  glaberrimis 
bi-unneis,  spinis  stipulaiibus  brevibus  recurvis,  foliis  membranaceis 
glaberrimis  e  basi  obtusa  anguste  oblongis  apice  emarginatis 
penuiveuiis  venis  venularumque  rete  supra  paulum  conspicuis 
costa  tantum  subtus  promiuula  1-1^  poU.  longis  3-4  lin.  latis 
petiolo  bilineali  tomentoso,  umbellis  simplicibus  axiUaribus  et 
terminalibus  sessilibus  5-6  floris,  pedicellis  capiUaribus  8-4  Un. 
longis  cum  omnibus  flonim  partibus  petalis  ciliatis  exceptis 
glaberrimis,  sepalis  obovatis  petalisque  oblongis  2  lin.  longis, 
staminibus  circ.  20  petala  plus  duplo  superantibus,  gynopboro  4-6 
lineali,  ovario  \  lin.  tantum  longo  ovoideo  acuto,  stylo  subnullo. 
In  ins.  Hai-nan,  ciica  Hoi-bau,  aest.  1877,  coll.  T.  L.  Bullock. 
(Herb.  prop.  n.  20274.) 

Closely  allied  to  C.  sepiaria,  Linn.,  especially  to  the  variety 
retusella,  Thw.,  but  differs  by  the  perfect  smoothness  of  its  stem 
and  leaves,  and  the  form  of  the  latter. 

2.  Saponaria  Vaccaria,  Linn.  Prope  Chin-kiang,  prov.  Kiang-su, 
a.  1876,  coll.  W.  G.  Stronach.  Not  found  before  in  China,  but 
occurs  in  Japan, .  though  whether  really  wild  there  or  not  is 
doubtful. 

3.  Bergia  ammannioides,  Roxb.  In  agris  otiosis  prope  Cantonem, 
d.  7  Sept.  1861,  legit  Sampson. 

4.  Hibiscus  Abelmosch  us,  Liiiin.  Ad  ripas  graminosas  fluviorum 
prov.  Cantonensis,  vulgaris. 

6.  Hibiscus  surattensis,  Linn.  Ad  Hoi-tau,  ora  occid.  ins. 
Hai-nan,  m.  Jan.,  1866,  coll.  F.  Fagg ;  circa  Hoi-hau  ejusdem 
insula,  vere  1877,  leg.  Bullock. 

6.  Greuia  hirsuta,  Yahl.  In  ripis moutosis  fl.  West  River,  prov. 
Cantonensis,  necnon  secus  fl.  North  River,  coll.  Sampson  et 
Hance.  Not,  so  far  as  I  know,  before  recorded  as  a  native  of 
China. 

7.  Ailantus  malabarica,  DC.  In  ditione  Amoyensi,  legi  m. 
Oct.,  1857.  For  the  detennination  of  this  species,  quite  new  to  the 
Chinese  flora,  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Bentham. 

N.  s.   VOL.  7.      [August,  1878.]^  2  g 
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8.  Celastrus  [Gymnosporia)  Wallichiana,  Wt.  &  Am.  Ad  Amoy, 
ipse  legi  Oct.  1857  :  in  sepibus  ad  Pak-sha,  ora  maxime  australi 
prov.  Cantoiiensis,  uecnon  in  ins.  Hai-nau,  m.  Nov.  1866,  coll. 
Sampson  et  Hance  :  circa  Hoi-hau,  ejusdem  insul^e,  aest.  1877, 
invenit  Bnllock.  Mr.  Bentham  named  for  me  the  Amoy  plant, 
with  which  that  from  Hai-nan  is  precisely  identical.  It  agrees 
well  with  Wight  and  Arnott's  diagnosis,  except  that  the  branches 
are  clothed  with  a  feiTuginous  scurf-like  pubescence  composed  of 
short  thick  jointed  hairs,  instead  of  having  a  polished  bark,  and 
the  fruit  is  no  larger  than  a  pea,  instead  of  equalling  a  hazel-nut. 
The  arillode,  which  is  white  and  conspicuous  enough  in  the  ripe 
seed,  does  not  embrace  its  entire  base,  and  extends  somewhat  less 
than  half  its  length.  Though  restored  in  the  'Flora  of  British 
India,'  I  do  not  think  Gymnosporia  can  be  kept  apart  from 
Celastrus,  on  account  of  the  Australian  species,  to  which  Mr. 
Bentham  has  already  called  attention.  M.  Baillon  (Hist,  des  PI., 
vi.,  5)  is  distinctly  of  this  opinion. 

9.  ViTis  (Cissits,  Monostigma)  papillata,  sp.  nov.  Scandens, 
ramis  tenuibus  angulatis  sulcatis  glabris,  stipulis  ovatis  scariosis, 
foliis  trifoliolatis  petiolo  1-1^^  pollicari  foliolis  tenuiter  membranaceis 
supra  costa  tantum  parce  hirtellis  sub  lente  minute  densissimeque 
squamulosis  luci  obversis  confertissime  pellucido-j)unctatis  ovato- 
lanceolatis  basi  obtusiusculis  apice  acutis  pauciserratis  tenuiter 
penniveniis  venis  supra  paulo  conspicuis  terminali  1^  poll,  longo 
petiolulo  4-lineali  laterahbus  16  lin.  longis  petiolulo  2-lineali, 
cirrhis  simplicibus  elongatis,  cymis  axillaribus  pedunculo  glabro 
folia  sequante  v.  superante  fultis  parvis  trichotomis  corymbosis 
dense  paucifloris,  bracteis  parvis  ovatis  scariosis,  floribus  (in  spec, 
suppetent.  nondum  expansis)  tetrameris  ^  lin.  longis,  calyce 
cupulato  explanato  margine  truncato  scarioso  ciliato,  petalis 
oblongis  extus  glanduloso-tomentosis,  stylo  brevissimo,  stigmate 
simplici.  Circa  Hoi-hau,  ins.  Hai-nan,  leg.  Bullock,  a.  1877. 
(Herb,  propr.  n.  20297.) 

This  ai^pears  nearer  to  F.  reticulata,  Thw.,  which  I  have  not 
seen,  than  to  any  other  species  I  can  find  described.  The  specimen 
is  too  young  for  any  details  as  to  the  fruit. 

10.  Cardiospermum  Halicacaburn,  Linn.  Circa  Hoi-hau,  ins. 
Hai-nan,  sest.  1877,  coll.  Bullock.  This  is  the  first  Chinese  speci- 
men I  have  seen  ;  all  those  gathered  in  Hongkong  and  Canton 
province  being  referable  to  C.  microcarpum,  H.  B.  K. 

11.  Smithia  sensitiva,  Ait.  In  udis  circa  Cantonem,  copiose,  m. 
Nov.,  1863,  primus  detexit  Sampson.  The  specimens  are  ex- 
ceedingly fine  and  luxuriant,  the  flowers  larger  than  in  the  Assam 
plant. 

12.  Uraria  lagopoides,  DC.  E  prov.  Fokien  misit  el.  de  Grijs  : 
in  agro  Cantonensi  nou  infrequens.  Found  in  various  parts  of 
the  East  Indies,  the  Malay  archipelago,  Polynesian  islands,  and 
Australia. 

18.  lArropetalum  c/dnense,  E.  Br.  In  collinis  propc  Sai-uam, 
secus  fl.  North  Kiver,  prov.  Canton,  d.  15  Sept.,  1866,  coll.  Sampson 
et  Hance. 
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I  believe  this  is  the  most  southerly  station  known  for  this 
plant. 

14.  CalUtriche  vema,  Linn.  (Hegelmaier  Monogr.  Callitr.  t.  iii., 
f.  10.)  In  oryzetis  ins,  Danorum,  "VNTiampoae,  ipse  detexi,  m.  Febr., 
1861 ;  in  stagnis  Cantonensibus,  Martio  1869,  invenit  Sampson. 

15.  Eugenia  {Syzijffium)  Bullockh,  sp.  nov.  Glaberrima,  ramis 
cortice  albido  obductis,  foliis  brevissime  petiolatis  coriaceis  oblongo- 
lanceolatis  basi  obsolete  cordatis  apice  breviter  obtuse  acuminatis 
penniveniis  venis  utrinque  subconspicuis  subtus  minute  pustulatis 
utrinque  opacis  4  poll,  longis  1-1^  poll,  latis,  cymis  terminalibus 
trichotomis  densis  folio  triplo  brevioribus,  floribus  subsessilibus, 
calyce  obovoideo  sub-biliueah  margiue  integro,  petalis  calyptratim 
secedentibus.  In  ins.  Hai-nan,  circa  Hoi-hau,  coll.  Bullock. 
(Herb,  propr.  n.  20289.) 

Amongst  the  species  at  my  disposal  this  seems  nearest  to  the 
Singalese  E.  Xeesiava,  Wt. !  but  differs  by  the  colour  of  its  bark, 
the  compact  inflorescence,  and  other  characters.  I  do  not  know  of 
any  Polynesian  species  like  it,  but  the  Ceylon  Sysygium  nmbrosum, 
Thw. !  is  imdoubtedly  very  close  in  affinity  to  E.  sandvicensis, 
A.  Gr. !  and  to  an  un described  species  with  varnished  spathulate 
emarginat€  leaves  (Vieillard  n.  2609)  from  New  Caledonia.  The 
existence  of  Strongylodoii ,  too,  in  Ceylon,  the  Hawaiian  archipelago 
and  New  Caledonia,  is  another  e^•idence  of  the  relationship  of  these 
Floras. 

16.  Ammannia  (Rot^la)  pentandra,  Roxb.  In  oryzetis  agri  Can- 
tonensis,  d.  18  Junii,  1866,  invenit  Sampson. 

17.  Ammannia  (Rotala)  repens,  Roxb.  In  arvis  humidis  circa 
Cantonem,  Oct.  1866,  leg.  Sampson. 

18.  Ammannia  (Rotala)  octandra,  Linn.  In  herbidis  udis  circa 
Amoy,  ipse  legi,  m.  Octobri,  1857. 

19.  Ammannia  (Enammannia)  baccifera,  Linn.  In  ditione  Can- 
tonensi  baud  rara. 

20.  Passiflora  hainaxensis,  sp.  nor.  Caule  scandente  glabro 
angulato-compresso,  foliis  subcoriaceis  iutegerrimis  margine  revo- 
lutis  anguste  oblongis  basi  rotundatis  apice  obtusiusculis  mucro- 
nulatis  penniveniis  supra  glaberrimis  lucidulis  subtus  opacis 
velutinis  glandulosis  3-3^  poll,  longis  9-14  Hn.  latis  petiolo 
tiilineali  apice  glandulas  duas  ovales  gerente,  cirrhis  simpUcibus 
elongatis  spii-ahbus,  floribus  2-3-nis  9  lin.  longis  pedimculo  1-1^^ 
poll,  longo  suffultis,  bracteis  setaceis,  baccis  ovahbus  pubentibus. 
Ad  Hoi-hau,  ins.  Hainan,  aest.  1877,  coll.  T.  L.  Bullock.  (Herb, 
propr,  n,  20232 ) 

Allied  to  P.  Homrieldii,  BL,  but  differing  in  the  form  of  the 
leaves  and  in  the  inflorescence. 

21.  Trichosanthes palmata,  Roxb.  In  silvis  densis  ad  augiportum 
Tsing-}-iin,  fl.  North  River,  prov.  Cantonensis,  m.  Sept.  1866,  legg. 
Sampson  et  Hance. 

22.  Tetraffoiiia  e.rpansa,  Ait.  In  htore  marino  ad  Macao,  satis 
copiose  crescentem  detexi,  m.  Junio,  1863 ;  in  ins,  Hha  Verde 
dicta,  portus  Macaiensis,  itemm  legi,  m.  Nov,,  1866.  Not  before, 
to  my  knowledge,  recorded  from  China,  though  foimd  in  the  Bonin 
islands  and  Japan. 
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23.  Q'Manthe  stolonifera,  DC,  var.  {^=  Dasyloma  japonicum,  Miq.) 
In  incultis  circa  Cantoiiem,  a.  1864,  leg.  Sampson. 

24.  (Enanthe  stolonifera,  DC,  var.  (=  Dasyloma  hipinnatum, 
Miq.)  Secus  il.  Lien-chau,  prov.  Cantonensis,  m,  Octobri,  1876, 
coll.  Eev.  J.  C  Nevin. 

25.  Geophila  reniformis,  Don.  In  fissuris  lapidum  circa  monas- 
terium  biiddliisticum  Fi-loi-tsz,  d.  18,  Sept.,  1866  :  in  silvis  ad 
Ting-u-shan,  secus  fl.  West  Eiver,  m.  Julio,  1870,  coll.  Sampson 
et  Hauce. 

Extensively  distributed  within  the  tropics,  but  not  before 
detected  in  China. 

26.  Paederia  tomentosa,  Bl.  ?  Li  ins.  Hai-nan,  juxta  Hoi-hau, 
aest.  1877,  coll.  Bullock.  If  Mr.  Kurz  is  correct  in  reducing 
('  Jom-n.  As.  Soc.  Bengal,'  xlvi.,  189)  to  the  above-named  species 
Miquel's  P,  harbulata  and  P.  densifiora,  the  Hai-nan  plant  unques- 
tionably belongs  here.  It  is,  however,  almost  quite  glabrous,  the 
inflorescence  only  being  strigillose.  I  distinguish  specifically  the 
ovoid-berried  plant  from  India  (of  which  beautiful  specimens  were 
distributed  in  Hooker  and  Thomson's  Khasia  collections)  from  the 
round-fruited  one  referred  by  Bentham  (Fl.  Hongk.,  162)  to 
P.  fmtida,  Linn.  This  name  probably  belongs  to  the  first-men- 
tioned plant ;  for  Linnaeus  ascribes  to  it  a  "bacca  ovata"  ('  Mant. 
Plant,'  i.,  52) ;  and  he  appears,  moreover,  to  have  founded  his 
species  particularly  on  Eumphius'  "  Convolvulus  foetidus,"  which 
that  author  describes  as  having  the  fruit  "  sensim  oblonga,"  and 
figures  it  as  ovoid  ('Herb,  amboyn.,'  v.,  436.  t.  160.)  I  would 
propose  the  name  of  P.  chinensis  for  the  Chinese  and  Japanese 
plant,  which  is  in  reality  much  more  nearly  aUied  to  P.  fvetida  than 
to  P.  tomentosa,  to  which  latter  Mr.  Kurz  refers  it  with  a  mark  of 
interrogation.  Gaertner  describes  the  fruit  as  "globosa  1.  ovata," 
but  figures  it  as  globose  ('De  fruct.,'  iii.,  85,  t.  195),  after  a 
specimen  in  the  Banksian  herbarium,  the  native  countiy  of  which 
he  does  not  state. 

27.  pAipatorium  stachadosimim,  Hance.  In  prov.  Cantonensi, 
ad  fauces  Tsing-yiin,  fl.  North  Eiver,  necnon  ad  fauces  Yeung-shui, 
fl.  Lien-chau,  coj)iose  crescentem,  ofl"endit  m.  Octobri,  1876,  Eev. 
J.  C  Nevin.  The  first  time  this  has  been  found  wild.  The  serra- 
tures  of  the  leaves  are  frequently  deeper  than  in  the  cultivated 
specimens,  and  the  achene  is  destitute  of  glands. 

28.  Artemisia  parviJJora,  Eoxb.  var.  ?  In  arena  litorea  profunda 
ad  Pak-sha,  extremitate  australi  prov.  Cantonensis,  ipse  legi, 
d.  20,  Nov.,  1866.  I  beheve  the  specimens  gathered,  which  look 
very  different  from  the  Indian  plant,  and  approach  somewhat  to 
A.  Hcoparia,  W.  &  K.,  are  referable  to  Eoxburgh's  species,  but  the 
leaves  of  the  flowering  stems  are  very  fleshy,  smooth,  with  narrow 
linear  divaricate  segments,  those  of  the  young  sterile  shoots  cano- 
tomentosc,  with  broader  cuncate  trifid  lobes.  I  suspect  this  varia- 
tion from  the  normal  form  is  due  to  the  locality  wliere  it  grows, 
exposed  to  heavy  gales,  which  blow  the  loose  sand  up  in  enormous 
hillocks  all  along  the  coast,  and  carry  it  m  clouds  inland.  In 
A.  ■japonicn,  Thunb.,  which,  contrary  to  Miquel  and  Maximowicz's 
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opinion,  I  agree  with  Mr.  Bentham  in  thinking  probably  distinct, 
the  segments  of  the  leaves  of  the  sterile  shoots  are  narrower  than 
those  of  the  flowering  steins. 

29.  ScEvoLA  (Crossotoma)  haixaijensis,  sp.  nor.  Frutescens, 
cauhbus  diffusis  cortice  glabro  suberoso  cinereo  obductis,  ramuhs 
novellis  hirtulis,  foliis  saepius  fasciculatis  spathulato-linearibus 
obtusis  V.  obtusiuscuhs  glabemmis  6-7  lin.  longis  1-1^  lin.  latis 
axillis  cinereo-lanatis,  floribus  axillaribus  sohtariis  sessilibus  v. 
breviter  pedunculatis  bracteoHs  binis  foliis  homomorphis  calycem 
duplo  superantibus  suffultis,  calyce  glaberrimo  1^  lineali  lobis  latis 
rotundatis  tubo  triplo  brevioribus,  corolla  extns  glabra  4-5  lin. 
longa,  rndusio  cihato. 

Circa  Hoi-hau,  ins.  Hai-nan,  test.  1877,  coll.  Bullock.  (Herb, 
propr.  n  20252.) 

An  interesting  plant,  very  closely  alhed  to  S.  spinescens,  R.  Br. ! 
from  which,  however,  it  seems  truly  distinct  by  its  woolly  leaf-axils, 
sessile  or  sub-sessile  flowers,  fohar  bractlets  and  developed  calyx- 
tube.  It  is  the  only  extra- Australian  representative  of  the  small 
section  to  which  it  belongs. 

80.  Jasminum  trinene, Vahl.  In  fruticetis prope  pagxun  Sai-nam, 
secus  fl.  North  Eiver,  prov,  Cantonensis,  d.  16,  Sept.,  1866,  legg. 
Sampson  et  Hance  ;  in  ins.  Hai-nan  invenit  Bullock. 

Recorded  only  from  Upper  India  and  Java. 

31.  Styrax  serrulatum,Jioxh.  In  silvis  densis  circa  monasterium 
buddhicumFiloi-tsz,  secus  fl.  North  River,  prov.  Cantonensis,  d.  18, 
Sept.,  1866,  frf.  coll.  Sampson  et  Hance  :  in  fruticetis  paulo  infra 
verticem  montium  Pak-wan,  florif.  invenit  Sampson,  sub  fine 
Martii,  1868. 

82.  Wriyhtia  piibescens,  R.  Br.  Secus  viam  a  portu  Hoi-hau  ad 
Kieng-chan,  metropolin  ins.  Hai-nan  ducentem,  legi  Novemb.  1866. 

A  shrub  or  small  tree  of  about  twelve  feet,  the  fohage  much  like 
that  of  IT',  tometitosa,  but  only  hairy  beneath,  and  with  small  glan- 
dular guttules  beneath,  and  a  very  deHcat«  reticulation  of  deep 
purphsh  vemlets  between  the  hairs :  whilst  the  leaves  of  W.  tomentosa 
are  quite  pannose  on  the  under  surface,  so  that  the  network  cannot 
be  seen.  The  branchlets,  too,  of  the  Chinese  plant  are  quite 
smooth.  The  folhcles  green  and  not  quite  ripe  when  f gathered, 
are  eight  inches  long,  quite  soldered  into  one,  drying  black,  and 
marked  throughout  their  whole  length  with  innumerable  elevated 
striae  and  interjacent  furrows,  the  seeds  5  lines  long,  with  a  coma 
about  an  inch  in  length. 

33.  Marsdenia/  urceolata,  Dene.  In  ins.  Hai-nan,  juxta  Hoi-hau, 
a.  1877,  leg.  Bullock.  I  have  seen  no  authentic  specimens  of  this 
species,  which  had  only  been  gathered  in  Cochin-china,  but  the 
present  ones  agree  very  well  indeed  with  the  diagnosis,  except  that 
the  4-5  flowered  cymes  have  a  very  short  common  peduncle, 
instead  of  the  flowers  being  quite  sessile. 

34.  Limnanthemum  cristatiim,  Griseb.  In  stagnis  ditionis 
Amoyensis,  legi  Oct.,  1857 :  prope  Li-pau,  secus  fl.  North  River, 
prov.  Cantonensis,  m.  Sept.,  1866,  coU.  Sampson  et  Hance. 

35.  Hydrolea  zeylanica,  Yahl.     In  uhginosis  extra  Cautouem, 
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Oct.,  1866,  leg.  Sampson.  This  is  certainly  identical  with  the 
Ceylon  plant,  the  "  capsula  rugosa"  by  which  Choisy  sought  to 
distinguish  Loureiro's  H.  inermis  being  caused  simply  by  the 
impression  made  on  the  thin  parietes  by  the  seeds.  I  sent  good 
specimens  of  the  Canton  plant  to  Kew,  but  they  must  have  been 
lost  or  mislaid,  from  the  uncertainty  Mr.  Bennett  felt  as  to  Loureiro's 
name  ('Journ.  Linn.  Soc.,'  xi.,  276.) 

36.  Heliotropium  hrevifolium,  WaU.  In  collinis  incultis  circa 
Amoy,  Oct.,  1857 ;  in  subulosis  ad  mare  paeninsulae  Macaiensis, 
copiose,  autumnoque  1861-5  ego  ipse  legi.  A  critical  plant,  whose 
distribution  is  therefore  doubtful.  Dr.  Anderson  extends  its  area 
to  the  whole  of  the  tropics  of  the  old  world  and  Australia,  and 
unites  with  it  H.  strigosum,  Willd.,  together  with  H.  tenue,  Wall., 
H.  tenuifolium.,  E.  Br.,  H.  fruticosuvi,  Forsk.,  and  H.  parvifolium, 
Edgw.,  but  A.  DeCandolle  and  Mr.  Edgworth  keep  these  species 
distinct.  (Cfr.  'Linn.  Journ.,' vi.,  205.)  Mr.  Bentham,  by  restrict- 
ing H.  striyosuvi,  so  far  as  this  continent  is  concerned,  to  Western 
Asia  (Fl.  Austral,  iv.,  397),  appears  to  consider  the  Chinese  species 
distinct.  And  Boissier  ('Fl.  Orient.,'  iv.,  143)  omits  the  usual 
note  of  geographical  area  under  H.  strigosum,  but  refers  to  it 
H.  cordofanum,  Hochst.  &  Steud  !  and  H.  bicolor.  Hochst.  &  Steud! 
both  regarded  by  A.  DeCandolle  and  by  Bunge  {'Uber  die  Helio- 
tropien  d.  mittelland-orient.  Flor.,'  54)  after  examination,  as  good 
species. 

37.  Lettsomia  Chalmersii,  sp.  nov.  Caule  volubili  juniore 
canescente,  foliis  ovatis  acutis  basi  leviter  cordatis  supra  glaberrimis 
sul)tus  cano-sericeis  2^3^  poll,  longis  li-2|  poll,  latis  petiolo 
1-2-pollicari  cymis  axillaribus  densis  7-10-fioris  pedunculo  canes- 
cente circ.  l|-pollicari  fultis,  bracteis  oblongis  obtusissimis  cum 
calyce  adpresso-incanis  5  lin.  longis,  sepalis  ovato- oblongis  obtusius- 
culis  2  exterioribus  majoribus  flori  adpressis  in  fructu  accrescentibus 
et  intus  rubescentibus  glabris  4-6  lin.  longis,  corollaB  candidse  hypo- 
crateriformis  extus  adpresse  sericese  intus  glaberrimae  tubo  3-lineali 
limbo  9  lin.  longo  ad  basin  fere  5-partito  lobis  lanceolatis  acutius- 
culis  rectis  patentibus,  staminibus  declinatis  lobis  paulo  brevioribus 
filamentis  glabris  basi  triangulari-dilatata  dense  glanduloao- 
fimbriata,  disco  crasso  annulari  luteo,  stylo  glaberrimo  stamina 
parum  superante,  stigmate  globoso-didymo,  bacca  globosa  rubra 
biloculari,  seminibus  4  v.  abortu  2  subcompresso-rotundatis  nigris 
glabris.  Secus  fl.  West  Kiver,  prov.  Cautonensis,  juxta  Ting-ii-shan," 
Nov.,  1874,  coll.  Eev.  J.  Chalmers.     (Herb,  propr.,  n.  20208.) 

I  have  drawn  up  my  character  partly  from  the  original  dried 
plant  in  fruit,  and  partly  from  living  ones  in  flower,  raised  from 
seed.  Except  for  the  exserted  genitalia,  the  flowers  are  more  like 
those  of  a  Jasmine  than  a  Convolvulus.  Allied  to  L.  aggregata, 
Wt.,  which,  however,  has  a  pink  corolla,  with  less  elongated  lobes. 
Loureii-o's  Argyreia  acuta,  which  is  probably  near  tlie  present 
species,  is  described  as  with  lanceolate-ovate  leaves,  and  a  terminal 
lax  panicle.  Choisy,  wlio  says  he  has  seen  Loureiro's  specimen, 
refcrd  to  it  L.  /estiva,  Wt.,  but  the  accuracy  of  this  seems  to  be 
questioned.     Although  I  have  followed  Mr.  Bentham,  who  in  the 
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'  Genera'  keeps  LetUomia  apart  from  Argyreia,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  these  groups  have  no  better  claim  to  be  distinguished  than 
Pharhitis  and  Batatas  have  to  be  separated  from  Jpomaa.  Dr. 
Wight  was  quite  logical  in  re-establishing  L^rtsomta,  because,  unlike 
Mr.  Bentham,  he  regarded  a  difference  in  the  number  of  cells  of 
the  ovary  and  the  ovules  in  each  as  sufficient  grounds  for  the  main- 
tenance of  a  genus  ;  but  he  also  supposed  that  Maripa,  Legendrea, 
Blmkuorthia  and  Humhertia  would  be  absorbed  by  it.  And  the 
habit  of  Argyreia  and  Lettsomia  is  so  entirely  the  same  that  I  think 
it  would  be  far  better  to  combine  them. 

38.  Heuittia  bicolor,  Wt.  &  Arn.  In  ins.  Hai-nan,  juxta  Hoi- 
hau,  aest.  1877,  coll.  Bullock.  Not  to  my  knowledge  previously 
gathered  in  China. 

39.  Celsia  coromandeliana,  Vahl.  Ad  strata  limosa  a  fluvio 
West  River  anno  prseterito  deposita,  prope  fauces  Shiu-hing, 
prov.  Cantonensis,  d.  7  Febr.,  1867,  coll.  Sampson.  I  am  not 
aware  of  this  species  having  been  hitherto  found  on  the  Asiatic 
continent  eastward  of  Birma. 

40.  Limnjjphila  heterophylla,  Benth.  In  stagno  juxta  pagum 
Pui-shui,  secus  6.  West  River,  prov.  Cantonensis,  80  m.  p.  ab  urbe, 
d.  9  Juhi,  1870,  coll.  Sampson.  The  remaining  species  known 
from  China  have  been  enumerated  by  Maximowicz  (*  Mel.  Biol. 
Acad.  St.  Petersb.,'  ix.,  406.) 

41.  Torenia  parariora,  Ham.  In  multis  locis  Chinae  australis. 
CoroUa  yellow,  at  anthesis  not  exceeding  the  calyx-teeth. 

42.  Torenia  fiava,  Ham.  Cum  priori.  Corolla  deepyeUow  (not 
pale,  as  stated  in  the  'Prodromus '),  with  a  purple  blotch  on  each 
side,  at  anthesis  exceeding  the  calyx-teeth  by  fully  a  third. 

43.  T.  cordifolia,  Roxb.  Cum  pnecedentibus.  Very  like  the 
last,  but  the  coroUa  is  white,  with  a  purphsh-blue  spot  on  either 
side,  its  tube  more  exserted,  throat  less  ampliate,  and  the  calyx  is 
straight  not  incurved,  and  very  conspicuously  winged,  and  the 
foHage  is  nearly  that  of  T.  parrijlora.  The  inflorescence,  on  which 
subsections  are  founded  in  the  'Prodromus,'  affords  a  very  in- 
constant and  untrustworthy  character. 

44.  Vandellia  hirsiita,  Ham.  Ad  ripas  fl.  West  River,  prov. 
Cantonensis,  d.  21  Julii,  1872,  legg.  Sampson  et  Hance. 

45.  Strohilaiithes  scaber,  N.  ab  E.  Prope  Cantonem,  coll.  F. 
Parry  ;  in  montibus  Pak-wan,  supra  urbem,  Dec. -Jan.,  1867-8,  leg. 
Sampson ;  in  ins.  Danorum,  Whampoae,  Dec,  1868,  detexit  filius 
mens  Alfredus. 

I  find,  with  Mr.  Bentham,  in  the  capsules  I  have  opened  either 
five  or  six  seeds,  one  cell  usually  containing  three,  the  other  two  ; 
but  there  are  three  retinacula  in  each. 

46.  Hrjptis  suaveolens,  Poit.  Prope  Kieng-chau,  metropolin  ins. 
Hai-nan,  ad  vias  satis  copiose,  legi  d.  17  Nov.,  1866 :  circa  Macao, 
passim  iu  arenosis  ad  more  pluries  inveni. 

47.  Dysophylla  /  tetraphylla,  Wt.  In  ins.  Hai-nan,  circa  Hoi- 
hau,  a.  1877,  inveuit  Bullock.  The  spike  in  my  specimen  is  not 
yet  fully  developed,  but  the  plant  agrees  veiy  weU  with  Wight's 
character.     The  stem  and  leaves  are  clothed  with  dense  appressed 
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hairs,  and  the  leaves  are  longer  and  more  truly  linear  (though 
rather  obtuse  than  subulate)  than  represented  in  "Wight's  plate. 
('Icon.,'  iii.,  t.  1444.) 

48.  Laviium  j^etiolatum,  Eoyle.  In  Silver  Island,  Chin-kiang, 
Maio,  1863,  invenit  Hay.  Known  previously  from  the  Himalaya 
and  Japan.  Franchet  and  Savatier  ('Enum.  PL  Jap.,'  i.,  381) 
refer  the  Japanese  plant,  which  I  have  not  seen,  to  L.  album,  Linn. 
In  the  present  one,  the  pilose  ring  in  the  corolla-tube  is  certainly 
oblique,  but  yet  I  do  not  regard  it  as  referable  to  that  species,  for 
the  leaves  are  cuneate  at  the  base  and  the  calyx-teeth  are  greatly 
produced,  whilst  there  is  a  marked  difference  in  the  aspect. 

49.  Leucas  lanata,  Benth.  Ad  Hoi-tau,  ora  occidua  ins.  Hai-nan, 
Jan.,  1866,  leg.  F.  Fagg.  Undistinguishable  from  Dr.  Thomson's 
Western  Himalayan  specimens. 

50.  Leucas  zeylanica,  E.  Br.  Ad  Hoi-hau,  ora  septentr.  ins. 
Hai-nan,  coll.  F.  Fagg,  Dec,  1865,  Sampson  et  Hance,Nov.,  1866. 
The  more  equal  subulate  less  rigid  calyx-teeth,  closely  placed  and 
with  acute  smuses  and  nerves  conspicuously  prolonged  downwards 
into  the  hispid  incurved  tube  give  the  flowers  of  L.  aspera,  Spr.,  a 
different  appearance.  In  the  present  plant  the  calyx-tube,  glabrous 
for  the  greater  portion  of  its  length,  is  shorter,  more  turbinate,  less 
curved,  quite  truncate  at  the  apex,  the  teeth  distant  and  filiform, 
with  their  nerves  soon  evanescent.  L.  linifoUa,  Spr.,  which  Dr. 
Thwaites  seems  to  think  may  be  also  referable  to  L.  zeylanica,  is 
apparently  well  characterised  by  the  canescent  calyx,  and  the 
extreme  obliquity  given  to  its  mouth  by  the  protraction  of  the 
upper  tooth.     The  foliage  of  all  three  is  alike. 

51.  Deeringiacelosioides,  B,.Bv.  Ad  pagum  Hoi-tau,  ora  occidua 
ins.  Hai-nan,  d.  31  Dec,  1865,  coll.  F.  Fagg. 

62.  Euphorbia  Atoto,  Forst.  In  arena  ins.  Prata,  ad  oras  Chinas 
merid.,  Maio,  1858,  coll.  Wilford :  ad  Hoi-hau,  ins.  Hai-nan,  vere 
1877,  leg.  Bullock. 

53.  FAiphorbia  bifida,  Hook.  &  Arn.  Macaii,  in  declivitatibus 
herbosis  ad  mare,  ipse  legi,  m.  Decembri,  1866. 

54.  Streblus  aspet-,  Lour.  Juxta  Hoi-hau,  ins.  Hai-nan,  1877, 
leg.  Bullock. 

65.  Fatoua  japonica,  Bl.  Circa  viculum  Ho-au,  prov.  Can- 
tonensis,  a.  1856,  coll.  b.  Krone,  soc  rhenanffi  apud  Vinas 
missionarius  ;  in  incultis  juxta  ipsam  urbem,  autumno  1875, 
invenit  Rev.  J.  C.  Nevin. 

The  rudimentary  pistil  in  the  male  flowers  is  usually  split  to 
the  middle  into  two  oblong  lobes,  but  is  sometimes  altogether 
absent ;  the  anthers  are  quite  white.  When  ripe,  the  fruit  sphts 
downwards  from  the  top,  and  shoots  out  the  putamen  elastically  to 
a  great  distance.  The  leaves  differ  in  shape  in  difl'erent  specimens, 
and  the  varieties  proposed  by  Bureau  cannot,  I  think,  be  distin- 
guished.    Not  heretofore  recorded  from  China. 

66.  Saururus  Loureirii,  Dene.  Ad  ripas  limosas  caualium, 
Whamporo,  legi  Maio,  1865,  necnon  in  variis  locis  juxta  Cantouem. 

There  seems  no  character  to  keep  Turczauiuow's  Saururopsis 
apart  from  this. 
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57.  Aristolochia  K{Bmpferi,Viiili.  In.  Silver  Island,  Chin-kiang, 
Maio,  1863,  coU.  Hay.  I  have  seen  no  Japanese  specimens,  and 
mine  is  not  in  good  condition,  but  it  seems  t-o  agree  very  weU  with 
Ducbarti-e's  diagnosis.  It  has  not  hitherto  been  recorded  as  a 
native  of  China.  I  have  another  Aristolochia  icoxa  the  woods  of 
the  Tsing-yiin  pass,  probably  alUed  to  A.  indica,  Linn.,  but  the 
leaves,  borne  on  petioles  three  inches  long,  are  more  like  those  of 
a  Dioscorea,  ovate-oblong  in  contour,  6-7  inches  long,  4  inches 
broad,  with  a  wide  sinus  at  the  base,  and  rounded  auricles  1^  inch 
in  length,  produced  downwards.  The  capsule  is  ovoid  for  1|  inch, 
and  drawn  out  at  the  base  into  an  equally  long  stipes  sphtting  into 
as  many  di\-isions  as  the  fruit.  There  are  no  flowers,  and  I  cannot 
venture  to  characterise  the  plant. 

58.  Habenaria  sagittifera,  Echb.  fil.  Circa  Chi-fu,  1873,  coll. 
C.  C.  Stuhlmann  ;  prope  Ta-chiao-sz,  Chinae  bor.,  1874,  unicum 
specimen  invenit  Dr.  0.  F.  a  Moellendorff.  Only  known  previously 
from  Japan  and  Manchuria. 

59.  Polliajaponica, Thunh.  In  silvis  supra coenobiambnddhicnm 
Fi-loi-tsz,  ad  fauces  fl.  North  River  Tsing-yiin  dictas,  m.  Jul.  1865, 
detexit  Sampson;  Sept.,  1866,  coU.  Sampson  et  Hance. 

60.  Carex  Boyleana,  N.  ab  E.  Circa  Amoy,  Martio,  1863,  coll. 
C.  F.  M.  de  Grijs.  Reduced  latterly  by  Dr.  Boott,  who  had 
formerly  considered  it  distinct,  to  ('.  breviculmis,  R.  Br.,  from  which 
it  differs  by  the  culms  shorter  in  proportion  to  the  leaves,  the 
female  spikes  usually  male  at  the  summit,  and  the  squamae  ovate 
and  gradually  attenuated  into — not  broadly  shouldered  and  truncate 
at  the  base  of — the  cusps,  which  are  much  shorter,  so  that  the 
spikes  have  not  the  aristate  appearance  of  the  other.  The  Chinese 
specimens  agree  in  all  respects  with  the  beautiful  plate  ('  111. 
Carex,'  i.,  t.  19.) 

61.  Careu-  tristacluja,  Thunb.  In  rupibus  humidis  insnlffi 
Danorum,  "Whampoae,  primo  inveni,  Apr.,  1861 ;  in  montibus 
Pak-wan,  supra  Cantonem,  raram  vidit  Sampson.  The  late  Dr. 
Boott  determined  this  as  his  C.  monadelpha,  but  he  subsequently 
informed  me  that  he  considered  me  right  in  regarding  the  latter  as 
identical  with  Thujiberg's  species.  Schkuhr's  figure  ('Riedgr. 
Ww.,'  109)  though  representing  a  fragment  only,  is  not  uncharac- 
teristic, but  the  male  spike  is  erroneously  coloured  quite  blackish. 

62.  Paniciim  humile,  N.  ab  E.  In  agris  requietis,  "VMiampoae, 
ipse  primum  legi,  m.  Sept.,  1863.  The  Chinese  specimens  are 
precisely  similar  to  those  fi-om  Ceylon,  whence  the  species  had,  I 
beUeve,  only  been  previously  recorded. 

63.  PoUinia  imberbis,  N.  ab  E.  In  udis  secus  viam  ad  montes 
Pak-wan,  extra  Cantonem,  ducentem,  m.  Jan.,  1868,  detexit 
Sampson. 

In  aspect  rather  resembling  a  dwarfed  Leersia  than  an  Andi-o- 
pogonea. 

64.  Iscluanum?  se(/etii)n,Trm.  Secus  fl.  Lien-chau,  prov.  Can- 
tonensis,  Octobri,  1876,  eoll.  Rev.  J.  C.  Nevin.  I  refer  the  Chinese 
grass  to  this  species  merely  from  its  agreement  with  Trinius"  brief 
character  ('Mem.  Acad.  St.  Petersb.,'  6e.  ser.,  ii.,  294.)     It  is  of  a 
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decumbent  habit,  giving  out  a  flowering  peduncle  at  each  node  ; 
the  spikes  are  straw-coloured,  the  fertile  glume  quite  destitute  of 
hairs  on  the  back,  and  the  pedicelled  floret  tabescent  and  awnless. 

65.  Anthistiria  caudata,'i!i.  ah^.  Inmontibus  Pak-wan,  necnon 
in  coUibus  demissis  ad  boream  urbis  Cantonis  sitis,  mm.  Nov., 
1867,  Oct.,  1868,  coll.  Sampson  et  Hance.  A  remarkably  distinct 
and  rare  species. 

66.  Calamagrostis  arundinacea,  Both.  In  monte  Miao  feng  shan, 
Chins  bor.,  m.  Augusto  1874,  coll.  Dr.  0.  a  Moellendorfif :  secus 
fl.  Lien-chau,  prov.  Cantonensis,  m.  Oct.,  1876,  leg,  Rev.  J.  C. 
Nevm.  Though  now  recorded  from  the  extreme  north  and  south 
of  the  empire,  I  am  not  aware  that  this  grass  has  been  gathered 
before  in  China. 

67.  Bromus  japonicus,  Thunb.  Juxta  Chi-fu,  a.  1873,  leg.  E. 
Swinhoe.  Gathered  previously  at  Kiu-kiang  by  Mr.  Forbes's 
collector. 

68.  Polypodium  fioccigerum,  0.  loriforme,  Mett.  In  rupibus  secus 
fl.  Lien-chau,  prov.  Cantonensis,  m.  Oct.,  1876,  coll.  Rev.  J.  C. 
Nevin. 

I  have  seen  no  authentic  specimens,  but  these  agree  well  in 
dimensions,  venation,  and  the  remaining  characters,  with  Mettenius' 
description.  This  particular  variety  had  only  hitherto  been  found 
in  Java. 

69.  Hehninthostachys  dulcis,  Kaulf.  In  montosis  prov.  Can- 
tonensis rara:  specimina  debeo  benevolentiaB  Rev.  R.  H.  Graves. 
Now  first  recorded  from  China. 

70.  Lycopodium  phlegmaria,  Linn.  In  arboribus  silvarum  ad 
Ting-ii-shan,  secus  fl.  West  River  prov.  Cantonensis,  d.  10  Julii, 
1870,  leg.  Sampson.  China  is  not  mentioned  by  Spring,  in  his 
monograph,  amongst  the  habitats  of  this  plant,  as  represented  in 
the  Hookerian  herbarium. 


Note. — The  plant  referred  in  the  first  fasciculus  of  these 
"  Spicilegia," — from  the  description  only, — to  Pedicularis  longijiora, 
Rudolphi,  is,  according  to  M.  Maximowicz,  a  distinct  species  which 
he  has  described  under  the  name  of  P.  chinmsis.  ('  Mel.  Biol. 
Acad.  St.  Petersb.,'  x.,  87.) 


ON    LYSIMACHIA    CUSPIDATA,   Bl.,   AND  LYSIMACHIA 
CUSPID  AT  A,  Klatt. 

By  Henry  F.  Hance,  Ph.D.,  F.L.S.,  Memb.  Acad.  Nat.  Cur.,  &c. 

In  a  paper  which  was  recently  printed  in  this  Journal,  I  gave  a 
list  of  the  LysiviaehicB  known  to  me — from  the  actual  possession 
of  specimens — as  occurring  in  China.*  Amongst  them  was  the 
one  figured  by  Klatt  as  L.  cuspidata,  Bl.,  which,  as  I  pointed  out, 

•  Trimen, 'Journ.  Bot.,' (N.S.),  vi.,  367. 
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was  asserted  by  the  late  Prof.  Miquel  to  differ  entirely  from  the 
Javanese  plant.  I  left  it,  however,  under  the  name  assigned  it  by 
the  Hamburg  botanist,  because  I  possessed  no  authentic  example 
of  the  species  refeired  to  by  Miquel.  1  have  since,  through  Dr. 
Scheffer's  courtesy,  been  favoured  with  a  specimen,  from  the 
Buitenzorg  Herbarium,  of  Blume's  plant,  labelled,  my  corre- 
spondent beheves — though  he  is  not  quite  certain  of  this — in  the 
author's  handwiitiug.  From  an  examination  of  this,  it  is  clear 
that,  as  Miquel  states,*  Blume's  L.  cuspidata  is  identical  with  the 
plant  erroneously  described  and  figured  by  Klatt  t  as  L.  uliginosa, 
Bl.  This,  with  L.  evalvis,  Wall.,  L.  altemifolia.  Wall,  (between 
which  two  it  should  apparently  stand),  L.  adomsis,  Hochst.  &  Steud., 
and  L.  Linum-stel latum,  Linn.,  form  Klatt's  section  Asterolinon.  I 
confess  there  seems  to  me  no  adequate  grounds  for  the  retention 
of  Link  and  Hoffmansegg's  genus; J  but  those  who  consider  the 
diminutive  petals  and  {usually  only)  much  fewer  seeds  as  sufficient 
to  keep  the  two  last-named  species  apart,  and  who  think  Klatt's 
divisions — as  I  do  not — generally  natural  and  well  limited,  might 
perhaps  reserve  for  the  others  §  the  sectional  name  of  Pseudastero- 
linon.  It  certainly  does  appear  impossible  to  remove  PeUetiera 
tenia,  A.  St.  Hil.,  judging  from  a  comparison  merely  of  St.  Hilaire's 
own  figures,  11  from  L.  Linum-stellatum,  Linn.,  of  which  indeed 
Baudo  surmised  it  might  be  only  a  variety  ;*^  though  it  is  acknow- 
ledged by  Klatt,  as  well  as  by  EndHcher  and  Duby.  But  when  Sir 
Joseph  Hooker,  recognising  this,  places  them  together  imder 
Asterolinon,  thus  assigning  to  this  very  unstable  group  species 
with  a  6-lobed  coroUa  and  others  with  three  distinct  petals,  it  is 
perplexing  to  trace  the  logical  process  by  which  he  has  been 
induced  to  resuscitate  Duby's  Apochoris,  which  has  really  no  single 
character  but  free  petals  to  distinguish  it  from  Lysimachia,  a 
large  and  ubiquitous  genus,  embracing  plants  with  considerable 
diversity  both  of  habit  and  floral  structure,  and  with  which,  as  it 
seems  to  me  at  least,  Klatt  with  good  reason  re-combined  it.** 

*  '  Ann.  Mus.  Lagd.-Bot,"  iv.,  144. 

+  '  Der  Gattung  Li^imachia,'  39,  t.  23. 

{  Which,  bv  some  oversight,  Le  Maoat  and  Decaisne  station  in  the  tribe 
AnagalUdect,  distinguished  by  its  circumsciss  capsule,  or  pvxis.  ('  Traite  Eiem 
de  Bot.,'  219.) 

§  I  find  the  stamens  of  L.  evalvis  distinctly  connate  into  a  short  free  cup  or 
ring;  those  of  L.  altemifolia  I  have  not  examined:  in  both  the  seeds  seem, 
judging  only  from  dissection  of  the  ovary,  quite  numerous. 

II  '  Ann.  Sc.  Nat.,'  2e.  ser.  xi.  t.  4,  especially  the  abnormal  petal  detected  by 
Decaisne,  which  presumably  arose  from  cohesion,  the  normal  condition  in 
Lysimachia. 

^  '  Ann.  Sc.  Nat.,'  2e.  ser.  xi.,  350. 

••  There  are  one  or  two  inaccuracies  in  the  revision  of  this  Order  in  the 
•  Genera,'  which  testify  to  the  work  having  been  performed  with  great  haste, 
doubtless  under  the  pressure  of  multifarious  engagements.  E.  gr.  Primula  is 
stated  (ii.,  631)  to  be  divided  by  Duby  into  two  sections  ;  whereas  Duby  admits 
five,  and  Endlicher  the  two  narned.  Ruprecht  had  perhaps  a  better  conception 
of  the  natural  subdivisions  of  Primula  than  any  other  writer ;  if,  however, 
Schott's  two  sections,  approved  by  Hooker,  be  admitted,  they  are  undoubtedly 
insufficient :  and  a  third,  SphondyMa,  agreeing  with  the  first  in  the  ptyxis  of  the 
leaves,  and  with  the  second  in  the  abbreviated  fruit,  must  be  intercalated. 
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The  plant  mistaken  by  Klatt  for  Blume's  Lysimachia  cuspidata 
Jbad  not,  I  believe,  been  noticed  by  any  previous  writer.  It  has 
been  very  fairly  described  and  figured  by  him,*  though  he  is  mis- 
taken in  supposing  that  it  grows  in  Hongkong,  or  that  Hongkong 
itself  is  situated  in  Northern  China.  I  therefore  desire  to  dedicate 
it  to  him,  as  the  first  describer,  under  the  name  of  L.  Klattiana. 
So  far  as  I  know,  it  has  only  yet  been  found  in  Northern  and 
East- Central  China,  and  its  nearest  relative  is  apparently  L.  Al/redi, 
Hance. 


A  SYNOPSIS  OF  THE  SPECIES  OF  DIAPHORANTHEMA. 

By  J.  G.  Baker,  F.K.S. 

The  large  genus  Tillandsia,  as  monographed  by  the  younger 
Schultes  in  the  second  part  of  the  seventh  volume  of  Koemer  and 
Schultes's  '  Systema  Vegetabilium,'  in  1830,  has  been  much  sub- 
divided of  late  years.  With  the  exception  of  Catopsis,  Griseb. 
(Poffonos2)er)imm,  A.  Brong.),  which  differs  from  Tillandsia  materially 
in  the  seeds,  I  prefer  to  regard  the  groups  which  have  been  sepa- 
rated (Anojdophytmn,  Diaphoranthema,  Allardtia,  Platystachys, 
Phytarliiza,  WalUsia,  and  Vriesea)  as  of  not  more  than  sectional 
value.  One  of  the  best  marked  is  Diai^hor  anthem  a,  characterised 
by  Beer,  in  1857  ('Die  Familie  der  BromeUaceen,'  p.  153.)  Beer's 
synopsis  of  the  species  is  not  satisfactory,  as  out  of  eight  which  he 
defines  not  more  than  three  will  hold  good,  and  there  are  several 
others  which  he  does  not  mention  at  all.  The  head-quarters  of 
Diaphoranthema  is  in  the  Argentine  territory  ;  and  it  was  studied 
carefully  a  generation  ago  by  the  late  Mr.  Gillies,  who  gave  names 
to  the  species  he  distinguished,  and  sent  specimens  to  Sir  W.  J. 
Hooker,  but  never  published  them.  I  propose,  therefore,  to  devote 
the  present  paper  to  a  synopsis  of  the  species  which  I  have  been 
able  to  see  in  the  London  herbaria. 

Genus  Tillandsia,  Linn. 

Sub-genus  Diaphoranthema,  (Beer). — Leaves  subterete,  per- 
sistently lepidote  up  to  the  top  on  both  sides,  not  condensed  into  a 
rosette,  but  spread  over  the  short,  produced  simple  or  forked, 
densely  caespitose  stems.  Peduncle  leafless  or  obscurely  bracteate, 
sometimes  0.  Flowers  erect,  1-3,  crowded  if  more  than  one. 
Petals  violet,  oblanceolate,  shortly  exserted  from  the  calyx,  not 
scaled  at  the  base  of  the  claw.     Genitalia  shorter  than  the  petals. 

1.  T.  bryoides,  Griseb.,  in  Lorcntz  PI.  Argent.  Exsic,  No.  128. 
T.  coarctata,  Gillies  MSS.  Stems  1-3  in.  long,  simple,  or  little  or 
copiously  branched.  Leaves  very  tightly  packed  on  the  stems, 
60-100  to  a  fully-developed  simple  stem,  ascending,  adprcssed  to 
the  stem  or  rather  spreading,  subteroto  from  a  clasping  lanceolate 
base  one-twelfth  of  an  inch  broad,  narrowed  gradually  from  the 
top  of   the   base   to  a. tine  point,  the  whole  blade  i-^-in.  long, 

•  '  Der  Gatt.  Lysimachia,'  36,  t.  HO. 
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clothed  with  thin  glittering  adpressed  pale-brown  tomentum. 
Peduncle  0,  or  very  short.  Flowers  1-3.  Bracts  and  sepals  similar 
in  shape  and  texture,  i-i-in.  long,  thinly  lepidote,  distinctly  ribbed. 
Corolla  not  seen.  Cylindrical  capsule  under  an  inch  long,  the 
linear  valves  haK-a-line  broad. 

On  trees  and  bushes  at  the  foot  of  the  Cordillera,  near  Mendoza, 
Gillies.  Cordova,  Lorentz,  128  !  South  Chili,  W.  Lohh  '.  South 
Brazil,  Glaziou,  3124  !  Paiana,  Christie !  General  habit  of  Lyco- 
jmlium  Selago.  What  I  take  to  be  a  stunted  form  of  the  same 
species  has  tightly  imbricated,  lanceolate,  dirty-white,  thicker 
leaves,  not  more  than  i-^-in.  long. 

2.  T.  tricholepis.  Baker,  n.  sp.  "General  habit  of  T.bryoides.  Leafy 
stems  reaching  a  length  of  2-3  inches.  Leaves  as  tightly  packed 
as  in  the  last,  rather  longer  (f-^-in.  long),  narrowed  gradually 
from  a  clasping  lanceolate  base  to  a  fine  hair-like  point,  ascending, 
erect  or  a  little  curved,  densely  scabrous  throughout,  with  white, 
glittering,  deflexed,  acuminate  lanceolate  scales.  Peduncle  1-2 
inches  long,  1-2-flowered,  flexuose,  with  several  closely-appressed, 
lanceolate  bracts.  Sepals  and  bracts  oblong-lanceolate,  naked, 
striated,  ^^-in.  long,  the  former  deltoid  at  the  tip.  Capsule 
cylindrical,  twice  as  long  as  the  calyx,  its  valves  about  half-a-line 
broad. 

Andes  of  Bohvia ;  on  bushes,  in  the  temperate  region  about 
Sorata,  Poquerani,  and  San  Pedro,  at  an  elevation  of  2500  to 
2650  metres,  Mayulon,  1179  ! 

3.  T.  jmsilla,  Gillies  MSS.  Stems  under  an  inch  long. 
Leaves  about  a  dozen  to  a  simple  stem,  squarrose  or  ascending, 
:^^-iu.  long,  terete  from  a  clasping  lanceolate  base,  \-]me  in 
thickness  where  they  leave  the  stem,  not  hair-Uke  at  the  point, 
densely  clothed  throughout  with  loose,  chaffy,  lanceolate,  whitish, 
lepidote  scales.  Peduncle  none,  the  sohtary  flowers  springing 
from  the  base  of  the  leaves  at  the  end  of  the  leafy  stems.  Sepals 
J-in.  long.     Corolla  and  capsule  not  seen. 

Mendoza,  on  bushes.  Gillies!  May  be  a  very  dwarf  reduced 
form  of  the  next. 

4.  r.  propinqiia,  C.  Gay,  '  Fl.  Ghil.,'  vol.  vi.,  p.  15.  Stems 
2-3  in.  long,  densely  caespitose,  often  copiously  branched.  Leaves 
20-30  to  a  fully-developed  simple  stem,  |— |-in.  long,  ascending  or 
spreading,  subterete  above  the  lanceolate  clasping  base,  half-a-line 
in  diameter  above  the  base,  not  haii'-pointed  at  the  tip,  the  face 
distiuctly  deeply-channelled  from  the  tip  downwards,  the  whole 
surface  densely  coated  with  loose,  chaffy,  pale-brown,  or  whitish 
lepidote  scales.  Flowers  often  many  to  a  stem,  sohtary,  sessile,  or 
shortly  peduncled.  Bract  oblong,  lepidote,  ^-in.  long,  tightly 
clasping  the  calyx.  Sepals  lanceolate,  naked,  acute,  ^-in.  long. 
Capsule  cylindrical,  |-J-in.  long,  its  valves  i-line  broad. 

Andes  of  Chili,  Cuminfj,  167  !  Bridges,  534  !  Herb.  Reed!  Casa 
Cancha,  Wilkes'  Expedition.  Cordoba,  Lorentz,  129  I  Andes  of 
Bo^^-ia,  temperate  region,  4000  metres,  Mandon,  1181  ! 

T.  hmiojinosa,  Gillies  MSS.,  from  trees  and  bushes  at  the  foot 
of  the  Cordillera,  near  Mendoza,  is  evidently  a  form  of  the  same 
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species,  with  more  densely  lepidote  leaves,  and  a  slender  peduncle 
above  an  inch  long. 

5.  T.  rectangula,  Baker.  T.  propiiiqua  var.  rectamjula,  Griseb. 
in  Lorentz  PI.  Argent.  Exsic,  No.  126-127.  Leafy  stems  simple 
or  forked,  about  an  inch  long.  Leaves  about  a  dozen  to  a  fiilly- 
developed  simple  stem,  half-an-inch  long,  linear- subulate  from  a 
claspmg  lanceolate  base,  spreading,  half-a-lme  broad  where  they 
leave  the  stem,  narrowed  gi-adually  from  the  base  to  the  point, 
deeply  channelled  on  the  lower  part  of  the  face,  thinly  lepidote  all 
over,  with  one  deep  lateral  groove  on  each  side  in  the  lower  half. 
Peduncle  filiform,  terminal,  1-flowered,  about  an  inch  long,  with 
sometimes  a  bract  at  the  middle.  Bract  that  clasps  the  flower 
oblong,  \-m.  long.  Calyx  \-m..  long  ;  sepals  obtuse.  Capsules 
half-an-inch  long  ;  valves  a  line  broad. 

Argentine  territory  at  Cordoba,  Lorentz,  126  !  127  !  Midway 
between  propinqua  and  rigida. 

6.  T.  capillaris,  Kuiz  &  Pavon,  '  Fl.  Peruv.,'  vol.  iii.,  p.  42, t.  271, 
fig.  c.  Diajjlwranthema  capillans,  Beer  Brom.,  p.  153,  Leafy 
stems  2-3  in.  long.  Leaves  about  20  to  a  fully-developed  simple 
stem,  subterete  from  a  clasping  lanceolate  base,  about  an  inch 
long,  one-twelfth  of  an  inch  in  diameter  above  the  base,  ascending, 
not  hair-like  at  the  tip,  densely  clothed  with  loose  spreading,  pale- 
brown  lanceolate,  lepidote  scales.  Peduncles  1-2-flowered,  filiform, 
2-3  in.  long.  Bract  glossy,  lanceolate,  i-in.  long,  tightly  clasping 
the  calyx.  Sepals  lanceolate,  naked,  ^-in.  long.  Capsule  cylin- 
drical, under  an  inch  long,  its  valves  half-a-line  broad. 

Andes  of  Peru,  Pavon!  The  above  description  is  taken  from 
Pavon's  copious  type-specimens  at  the  British  Museum.  1  cannot 
separate  from  this  specifically  T.  virescens,  Euiz  &  Pavon,  *F1. 
Peruv.,'  iii.,  p.  43,  t.  270,  fig.  5  (Diaphoranthema  virescens,  Beer), 
of  which  there  are  no  type -specimens  in  the  Museum  herbarium. 
To  the  same  species,  I  think,  belong  T.  incana,  Gilhes  MSS.,  from 
trees  and  bushes  at  the  foot  of  the  Cordillera  of  Mendoza,  and  a 
plant  gathered  by  Mandon  (No.  1178)  La  the  temperate  region  of 
the  Andes  of  Bolivia,  at  an  elevation  of  2700  metres.  T.  capillaris 
is  about  midway  between  recurvata  and  propinqua,  differing  from 
the  former  by  its  shorter,  stouter,  ascending,  more  densely  lepidote 
leaves. 

7.  T.  retorta,  Griseb.,  in  Lorentz  PI.  Argent.  Exsic,  No.  126; 
T.  ciespitosa.  Gillies  MSS.,  non  Leconte.  Stems  1-2  inches  long, 
simple  or  forked,  bearing  about  a  dozen  squarrose  rigidly  coriaceous 
leaves,  which  are  about  an  uich  long,  clasping  the  stem  by  a 
dilated  lanceolate  base,  |-line  m  diameter  above  the  base,  narrowed 
gradually  to  a  fine  point,  clothed  throughout  with  rather  spreading, 
minute,  lepidote  scales.  Peduncle  none.  Bracts  and  sepals  lan- 
ceolate, acute,  |-in.  long.  Capsule  above  an  inch  long,  with  valves 
j^-iu.  broad. 

Mendoza,  Gillies!  Goi-doh&,  Lorentz,  1251  ll&hit  oi  recurvata, 
from  which  it  difi'ers  by  its  shorter,  stouter,  much  more  rigidly- 
coriaceous  leaves,  with  a  thinner  coating  of  scales,  and  by  its 
sessile  flower  and  very  large  capsules. 
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8.  r.  erecta,  Gillies  MSS.  Leafy  stems  rigidly  erect,  simple 
or  forked,  l|-2  in.  long.  Leaves  about  20  to  a  simple  stem, 
linear-subterete  from  a  dilated  lanceolate  base,  ^\  in.  broad,  erect 
or  rather  spreading,  1-1+  in.  long,  one-twelfth  of  an  inch  in  diameter 
at  the  top  of  the  dilated  base,  prominently  ribbed  vertically  on  the 
back  in  the  lovrer  part,  narrowed  gradually  from  the  top  of  the 
dilated  base  to  a  subobtuse  point,  coated  tlu-oughout  with  minute, 
adpressed,  peltate,  lepidote  scales,  with  a  white  rim  and  a  brown 
centre.  Pedimcle  naked,  1-flowered,  stiffly  erect,  1-1  i  in.  long. 
Bracts  and  sepals  naked,  lanceolate,  ribbed,  ^-in.  long.  Capsule 
cylindrical,  twice  as  long  as  the  sepals. 

On  trees  and  bushes  at  the  foot  of  the  Cordillera,  near  Mendoza, 
G-Ulies!  T.  rujida,  Gillies  MSS.,  is  obviously  a  form  of  the  same 
species  without  any  peduncle.  The  species  is  marked  in  the  group 
by  its  stout,  crowded,  suberect,  rigidly-coriaceous,  thinly -lepidote 
leaves,  strongly  ribbed  on  the  back  in  the  lower  portion. 

9.  r.  rectinata,  Linn.  !  Schultes  fil.  '  Syst.  Veg.,'  vol.  vii., 
part  2,  p.  1202.  Diaphoranthema  recurvata,  Beer,  Brom.,  p.  156; 
1\  unijiora,  H.  B.  K.  Nov.  Gen.,  i.,  p.  290;  Diaphoranthema 
unifiora,  Beer  ;  Tillandsia  Landbeckii,  Philippi,  in  '  Linnaea,'  vol. 
xxxiii.,  p.  248.  Densely  ciespitose  simple  or  forked  stems 
1-2  in.  long.  Leaves  12^15  to  a  fully-developed  simple  stem, 
terete  from  a  dilated,  clasping,  lanceolate  base,  spreading,  2-3  in. 
long,  |-line  in  diameter  at  the  top  of  the  base,  clothed  with  dense, 
spreading,  persistent,  lepidote  scales.  Peduncle  filiform,  1-8- 
flowered,  2-5-in.  long,  usually  naked,  rarely  furnished  with  a  bract 
apart  from  the  flower.  Bracts  lanceolate,  acute,  ^|-in.  long, 
more  or  less  hairy.  Sepals  obtuse,  ^-in.  long.  Capsule  |-1  in. 
long,  its  valves  about  one-twelfth  of  an  inch  broad. 

This,  the  type-species  of  the  group,  is  the  most  widely-spread 
of  all  the  Tillandsias,  as  it  extends  from  Florida  and  Mexico  to 
Buenos  Ayres  and  Chih,  reaching  in  the  Andes  an  elevation  of 
8000  feet.  T.  monostachys,  GiUies  MSS.,  which  grows  upon  the 
Cactuses  used  as  fences  at  Buenos  Ayres,  is  evidently  simply  a 
dwarf  form  of  recurvata,  with  leaves  not  more  than  1-li  in. 
long,  short  peduncles,  and  generally  sohtary  flowers.  There  are 
specimens  of  the  species  both  in  the  Linnean  and  Gronovian 
herbaria. 

10.  T.  andicola,  GiUies  MSS.  Leafy  stem  produced  to  a 
length  of  about  3  inches,  flexuose,  bearing  about  20  leaves. 
Leaves  rigidly  coriaceous,  subterete  from  a  clasping,  lanceolate 
base,  flexuose,  the  lower  ones  spreading,  the  upper  ascending,  1-2 
in.  long,  the  blade  about  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  in  diameter  at 
the  top  of  the  dilated  base,  narrowed  gradually  from  the  middle  to 
a  subobtuse  point,  not  perceptibly  ribbed  vertically  on  the  back  in 
the  lower  part,  the  whole  lamina  thinly  coated  with  veiy  small, 
fine,  naiTow,  rather  spreading,  whitish,  lepidote  scales.  Peduncle 
1-flowered,  bractless,  lepidote  throughout,  above  an  inch  long. 
Bract  lanceolate,  |-in.*  long,  pilose.  Sepals  naked,  lanceolate, 
acute,  ^-in.  long,  strongly-ribbed  vertically.     Capsule  not  seen. 

Andes  of   Mendoza,   Gillies!     Longer   stems    than   recurvata. 
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Leaves  stouter  and  much  more  rigidly  coriaceous  in  texture,  with 
the  vestiture  almost  pubescent. 

11.  T.  ymjosura,  Griseb.,  in  Lorentz  PL  Argent.  Exsic,  No. 
122.  Stout  produced  simple  or  copiously  forked,  leafy  stems 
1^-3  in.  long.  Leaves  12-20  to  a  fully  developed  simple  leafy 
stem,  subterete  from  a  dilated  lanceolate  base,  spreading,  reaching 
a  length  of  5-6  inches,  rigidly  coriaceous  in  textm'6,  f-in.  in 
diameter  at  the  top  of  the  dilated  clasping  base,  narrowed  gradually 
from  the  middle  to  a  subobtuse  tip,  densely  coated  throughout 
with  reflexed  dirty  white  short  pubescence.  Peduncle  1-3-flowered, 
2-4  in.  long,  pubescent,  with  usually  a  bract  about  the  middle. 
Bract  at  the  base  of  the  flower  pubescent,  oblong-lanceolate,  acute, 
|-|  in.  long.  Sepals  obtuse,  glabrous,  under  ^-in.  long.  Capsule 
cylindrical,  l-lj  in.  long,  with  valves  one-twelfth  of  an  inch  broad. 

Andes  of  Bolivia,  on  trees,  in  rocky  ground,  near  Lorata, 
between  San  Pedro  and  Coaconi,  at  an  elevation  of  about  8000  feet 
above  sea-level,  Mandon,  1180  !  Cordoba,  Lormtz,  122  !  Habit  of 
recurvata,  with  very  different,  stouter,  rigidly-coriaceous  leaves,  and 
different  vestiture. 

12.  T.  fusca,  Baker,  n.  sp.  Stout,  woody,  leafy  stem,  ^  foot  long, 
:^-in.  diameter  at  the  base,  with  several  spreading  or  ascending 
branches.  Dilated  base  of  the  leaves  deltoid,  J-^  in.  broad.  Leaves 
spreading,  1^-2  in.  long,  subterete.  tV-s  i^-  broad  at  the  top  of 
the  dilated  base,  distinctly  grooved  down  the  face,  narrowed  fi'om 
the  middle  to  a  subobtuse  point,  densely  coated  with  spreading, 
linear,  pale-brown  scales.  Peduncle  about  an  inch  long, 
2-3-flowered,  with  a  large  lanceolate  bract  at  the  middle.  Bracts 
lanceolate,  ^  in.  long.  Sepals  lanceolate,  glabrous,  nearly  as  long 
as  the  bract.     Capsule  not  seen. 

Obragillo  ;  a  single  specimen  in  Mr.  Bentham's  herbarium, 
gathered  by  the  United  States  Exploring  Expedition  under  Captain 
Wilkes.  Well-marked  from  all  the  rest  by  its  suffruticose  habit 
and  deltoid  leaf-bases. 

13.  T.  Gilliesii,  Baker.  T.  compressa,  Gillies  MSS.,  non 
Bertero.  Stems  1-2  in.  long,  simple  or  forked.  Leaves  distichous, 
squarrose,  linear,  about  a  dozen  to  a  simple  stem,  1-2  in.  long, 
J-in.  broad  at  the  clasping  base,  narrowed  gradually  from  the  base 
to  the  point,  rigidly-coriaceous,  deeply  channelled  down  the  face, 
measuring  -g-in.  in  the  lower  part  from  the  keel  to  the  margin, 
densely  finely  lepidote  on  both  sides  all  over.  Peduncle  1-2- 
flowered,  reaching  a  length  of  4-5  in.,  sometimes  suppressed, 
sometimes  furnished  with  a  small  clasping  bract  at  the  middle. 
Bract  that  clasps  the  flower  oblong,  pointed,  ^-f-in.  long.  Calyx 
as  long  as  the  bract.     Capsule  cylindiical,  an  inch  long. 

Foot  of  the  Cordillera  of  Mendoza,  Gillies!  Marked  at  a  glance 
by  the  distichous  arrangement  of  its  stout  rigidly  coriaceous 
leaves. 

14.  T.  undulata,  Baker,  n.  sp.  Leafy  stems  crespitose,  very 
short,  i-^  in.  long,  all  simple.  Leaves  12-20  to  a  stem,  ascending, 
crowded,  ^-1  in.  long,  subterete,  from  a  clasjiing  lanceolate  base, 
not  hair-tipped,  densely  clothed  all  over  with  minute  spreading 
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chaffy  scales.  Peduncle  2-8  in.  long,  bearing  3-4  lanceolate 
striated  clasping  bracts.  Spike  laxly  3-6-flowered ;  racliis  very 
flexuose  ;  bracts  ^  in.  long,  lanceolate,  tightly  clasping  the  calyx, 
thinly  lepidote.  Calyx  ^  in.,  naked  ;  sepals  lanceolate.  Capsule 
glabrous,  cylindrical,  1-1^  in.  long  ;  valves  ^  line  broad. 

Paragiaay ,  at  the  moutli  of  the  Rio  Spane,  near  Villa  Conception, 
Balansa,  619  ! 

Calyx  and  capsule  of  T.  recurrata,  from  which  it  differs  by  its 
short  leaves,  numerous  flowers,  and  remarkably  zigzag  spike- 
rachis. 

Excluded  Species. 

Diaphoranthema  versicolor.  Beer,  'Brom.,'  p.  155,  founded  on  a 
figure  of  Sloane's,  is  Tillandsia  [Platy stack ys)  tettuifolia,  Linn. 

D.  subulata.  Beer  loc.  cit.,  founded  on  '  Fl.  Flum.,'  vol.  iii., 
t.  127,  is  T.  [  Anoplophytum)  stricta,  Soland. 

D.  bijlora,  Beer,  p.  156,  is  T.  (Platystachys)  biflora,  Ruiz  k 
Pavon. 

D.  trijiora,  Beer,  p.  155,  founded  on  a  figure  of  '  Flora  Flumi- 
nensis '  (tab.  134),  much  too  vague  to  be  safely  determinable, 
belongs  probably  to  section  Anoplophytum,  and  is  clearly  not  a 
Diaphoranthema. 


CONSPECTUS  POLYG  ALARUM  EUROPE  ARUM. 

By  Alfred  W.  Bennett,  M.A.,  B.Sc,  F.L.S. 

The  review  of  the  British  species  and  subspecies  of  Polygala 
which  I  contributed  to  the  number  of  the  '  Journal  of  Botany '  for 
Jime,  1877  (vol.  vi.,  p.  168),  may  be  fitly  followed  by  a  sketch  of 
the  European  species  of  the  same  genus.  With  the  exception  of 
the  diagnoses  in  the  '  Floras '  of  the  various  countries  of  Europe, 
the  only  general  review  of  the  European  species  with  which  I  am 
acquainted  is  by  H.  G.  Reichenbach,  fil.,  in  the  18th  volume  of 
the  'Icones  Florae  Germanic ae  et  Helveticae,'  (1858);  there  is,  also, 
one  of  the  species  of  Western  and  Central  Eui'ope,  by  Dumortier, 
in  the  '  Bulletin  de  la  Societe  Royale  de  Botanique  de  Belgique,' 
vol.  vii.,  1868,  pp.  335-345  ;  and  the  admii-able  one  of  the  Itahan 
species,  by  Caruel,  in  the  1st  volume  of  the  '  Nuovo  Giomale 
Botanico  ItaUano '  for  1869.  The  chief  seat  of  the  genus  being 
the  Tropics  of  both  hemispheres,  where  only,  besides  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  they  attain  the  size  of  shrubs,  the  nmnber  of  European 
species  is  small  compai-ed  with  that  of  most  other  similar  areas, 
20  out  of  about  300.  New  Zealand  is  the  only  country  of  any 
extent  entirely  wanting  in  the  genus,  and,  indeed,  in  the  Order. 
Accepting  the  Linnean  limitations  of  the  genus  Poh/tjala,  it  is  the 
only  one  of  17  genera  belonging  to  the  Natural  Order  Pnlyyalacea 
represented  in  Eui-ope*  Of  the  20  European  species,  13  belong  to 
a  group  or  subgenus  which  is  distinctly  European  in  its  type :  the 
remaining  7   species  represent  three   distinct   types,  5   of  them 
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belonging  to  a  group  characteristically  Asiatic  in  its  distribution  ; 
while  the  remaining  two  species  are  monotypic  or  nearly  so,  and 
have  by  some  been  erected  into  distinct  genera.  My  materials,  in 
addition  to  those  named  in  the  review  referred  to  above,  have  been 
specimens  kindly  forwarded  to  me  by  Prof.  Caruel,  of  Pisa,  Mr. 
G.  C.  Joad,  and  others. 

The  foUoAving  is  a  brief  statement  of  the  salient  characteristics 
of  the  European  species.  There  is  at  present,  as  far  as  I  am 
aware,  no  satisfactory  classification  into  sub-genera  of  the  veiy 
numerous  species  (upwards  of  300)  included  in  the  genus  ;  the 
one  in  the  first  volume  of  DeCandolle's  'Prodi-omus'  (1824)  is 
foimded  on  very  unsatisfactory  characters.  The  minor  divisions 
in  Keichenbach's  and  Caruel's  monographs  may,  for  the  most  part, 
be  accepted,  but  not  so  those  in  Dumortier's  paper.  A  classifica- 
tion which  brings  together  P.  comosa  and  oxijj)tera,  while  separating 
P.  vulgaris,  serpyllacea,  and  oxi/pterd  into  three  separate  divisions, 
stands  self-condemned  as  an  attempt  at  a  natural  system.  Espe- 
cially unfortunate  is  his  section  of  "  Oppositifolise,"  including 
P.  nmtabilis  and  serpyllacea.  Good  tribal  characters  may,  no  doubt, 
be  in  some  instances  di-awn  from  the  character  and  arrangement  of 
the  foliage  in  this  genus.  In  my  account  of  the  Brazilian  species, 
in  Martius's  '  Flora  Brasiliensis,'  I  have  collected  into  a  special 
division  all  those  species  in  which  some  or  all  of  the  leaves  are 
verticillate,  and  which  appear  to  constitute  a  very  natural  group 
absolutely  confined  to  the  New  World.  But  in  the  Old  World  it  is 
doubtful  whether  any  of  the  species  have  truly  opposite  leaves, 
even  if  we  include  the  P.  opjposilifoiia  of  the  Cape,  in  which  most 
of  them  are  apparently  so.  In  P.  serpyllacea  (^depressa)  it  is  not 
usual  for  even  the  lowest  leaves  to  be  exactly  opposite ;  and  I  am 
entirely  unacquainted  with  any  form  answering  to  Dumortier's 
description  of  his  P.  mutabilis,  in  which  he  describes  all  the  leaves 
on  the  sterile  branches  as  opposite. 

PoLYGALARUM  EuROP^ARUM    ClA\^S. 
I.    Sectio  Eu-POLYGALA. 

A.  Perennes.     Antherae  sessiles. 

a.  Alas  corollfB  tubum  sequantes  vel  eo  longiores. 
'■■''  Flores  cferulei,  rosei,  vel  albi. 

a.  Bracteae  quam  pedicellos  multo  breviores ;  racemus 
itaque  non  comosus. 

1.  P.  VULGARIS.     Non  cffispitosa  ;  ahe  ovales. 

2.  P.  CALCAREA.     CiBspitosa  ;  aljB  capsula  latiores. 
8.  P.  AMARA.     Caespitosa  ;    ala3    capsiila    angus- 

tiores. 

4.  P.    FORO.IULENSIS.      Subcffispitosa  ;    ahe    sub- 

rotundao  ;  raconuis  abbreviatus. 
h.  Bracteae  pedicellum  jequantes;  ractmus  i  iuiuo  sub- 
coniosus. 

5.  P.  NiCiEENsis.     AIbd  subrotundn). 

Q.  P.  Pkeslii.     Alie  anguste  oblongsB, 
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c.   Bracteae     pedicello     longiores  ;     racemus    itaque 
comosus. 

7.  P.  coMOSA.     Alae  ovales. 
**  Flores  flavi. 

8.  P.   FLA^-EscExs.      Racemus     elongatus  ;     alae 

acummatae. 
/3.  Alae  coroUae  tubo  longiores. 
*  Capsula  sessilis. 

9.  P.  \'ExuLosA.     Alae  oblique  ellipticae. 
**  Capsula  stipitata. 

10.  P.  MAjoB.     Alae  ovales. 

11.  P.  ANATOLiCA.     Alae  anguste  ovatae,  ciliatae. 

12.  P.  ROSEA.     Bractefe  laterales  ovate. 
B.  Annua.     Filamenta  supeme  libera. 

13.  P.    MoxsPELiACA.      Caulis    subsimplex  ;     alae 

oblongae,  acuminata. 

n.  Sectio  Pleuranthtjs. 

A.  Antherae  sessiles.     Pereunis. 

14.  P.  supiXA.     Alae  obovatas,  basi  cuueatae. 

B.  Filamenta  superne  libera.     Perennes. 

a.  Arillodium  3-appencliculatimi. 

15.  P.  siBiRicA.     Bacemus  multiflorus ;  alse  sub- 

herbacea. 

16.  P.  suBuxiFLORA.   Bacemus  1-3  florus.   Exigua. 
/3.  Arillodium  inappendiculatum. 

17.  P.  RCPESTRis.     Alae  obovatae,  sub-herbaceae. 

C.  Filamenta  supeme  libera.     Annua. 

18.  P.  Exrus.     Exigua.      Arillodium   inappendi- 

culatum. 

in.  Sectio  Chailebuxus. 

19.  P.  CHAiLUBUXCS. 

IV.  Sectio  Bbachytbopis. 

20.  P.    MICBOPHYLLA. 

Sectio  I.     Eu-POLYGALA  (miki.)     [Polygalon,  DC,  ex  parte). 

Racemi  terminales ;  bracteae  ante  antliesim  deciduae.  Sepala 
persistentia,  omnia  discreta ;  alae  petaloideae.  Petala  lateralia 
elongata,  cum  carina  plusquam  dirnidio  coalita;  carina  galeata, 
sub-triloba,  ad  dorsum  cristam  magnam  fimbriatam  gerens. 
Antberae  plerumque  sessiles,  ad  summum  androphori  postice  secti 
insertae.  Ovarium  glabrum  vel  cUiatum  ;  stylus  elongatus  ;  stigma 
rostriforme  vel  cuculliforme  vel  rarius  infxmdibuliforme.  Capsula 
anguste  alata,  arillodium  pai-vum,  duabus  appendicibus  brevibus 
munitum,  vel  sub-inappendiculatum. 

This  section,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  typical  one  of  the 
genus,  is  extremely  weU-marked  by  its  slender  herbaceous  habit, 
temunal  racemes,  and  coloured  wiug-sepals.     With  the  exception 
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of  the  small  and  very  distinct  subsection  which  comprises  P.  nwns- 
peliaca  only,  they  are  all  perennial  plants,  with  the  anthers  quite 
sessile  on  the  split  filament-sheath,  and  the  arillode  of  the  ripe 
seed  furnished  with  three  white  fleshy  appendages,  less  than  half 
the  length  of  the  seed.  The  section  is  very  distinctly  European 
in  its  distribution,  13  out  of  the  20  European  species  belongmg 
to  it,  while  none  extend  beyond  Western  and  Northern  Asia  and 
North  Africa,  and  only  two  species  of  the  section,  P.  j)apilionacea 
and  P.  pruinosa,'^'  both  natives  of  Asia  Minor,  are  not  found  within 
the  limits  of  the  Continent.  Both  these  species  have  been  erro- 
neously included  in  the  European  flora.  The  specimens  bearing 
the  name  P.  papilionacea  in  the  Kcw  Herbarium  (Munro,  No.  84) 
are  distinctly  P.  major,  while  the  P.  pruinosa  of  Boiss.,  'Diag.,'  i., 
1,  8,  included  two  different  forms,  subsequently  separated  by  the 
author ;  the  true  P.  pruinosa  being  confined  to  Phrygia,  while  the 
Grecian  plant  was  subsequently  ('  Diag.,'  ii.,  1,  58)  re-named 
P.  niccBensis  var.  tomentella. 

A.  Perennials ;    anthers  sessile ;    stigma   hooded   or   beaked,  the 
anterior  lobe  the  largest ;  arillode  3-appendiculate. 
a.  Wing-sepals  equal  to  or  longer  than  corolla-tube. 
*  Flowers  blue,  rose-coloured,  or  white. 

a.  Bracts  much  shorter  than  the  pedicel;  the  raceme, 
therefore,  not  comose. 

1.  PoLYOALA  VULGARIS,  Pm».     P.  caulibus  asceudentibus  vol  decum- 

bentibus  ;    foliis  ovalibus   vel  lanceolatis,  imis  minoribus, 

summis    etiam   lineari-lanceolatis ;    racemis    terminalibus, 

pyramidalibus,   sat  densifloris  ;    bracteis  lateralibus  quam 

pedicellum  dimidio  brevioribus  ;  alls  ovalibus  vel  obovatis, 

quam  capsulam  parum  longioribus  sed  distincte  latioribus, 

corollam    subsquantibus,    venis    anastomosantibus ;    stylo 

acuto ;  capsula  obcordata,  subsessili,  quam  alas  persistentes 

virides     plerunique     angustiore     brevioreque  ;     seminibus 

hirsutis ;  arillodio  tribus  brevibus  obtusis  appendicibus  sub- 

sequalibus  munito. 

One   of    the   most   widely  distributed   species   of   the   genus, 

occurring  throughout  Europe  with  the  exception  of  Sicily  (according 

to  Caruel),  where  it  is  apparently  replaced  by  P.  Preslii,  and  as  far 

north  as  Scandinavia  ;  in  North  Africa  (not,  however,  named  hi 

Ball's  'Spicilegium  Florte  Maroccante  '),  and  in  western  temperate 

and  subarctic  Asia;  growing  in  grassy  situations,  heaths,  and  liill- 

sides,  to  a  considerable  altitude  ;  flowers  most  usually  blue,  though 

not  unfrequently  white,  pink,  lilac,  or  purple.     It  is  very  diffic\ilt 

to  define  the  limits  of  this  species  and  P.  calcarea,  on  the  one 

hand,   while   in   the  south  of  Europe  the  more  luxuriant  forms 

appear  to  run  insensibly  into  P.  comosa.     Of  the  numerous  forms 

*  There  is,  also,  in  the  Kew  Horbarium,  a  single  specimen  of  an  apparently 
distinct  undoscribod  species  belonging  to  this  section,  from  Persia,  bearing  the 
MS.  name,  /'.  ^>er.sica. 
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to  which  distinct  names  have  been  given,  some  might  be  considered 
as  well-marked  sub-species,  while  others  do  not  even  merit  to  be 
regarded  as  varieties.  The  synonymy  is,  in  many  cases,  very 
obscure;  but  the  following  list  wiU.^it  is  believed,  be  found  to 
exhaust  all  the  noteworthy  forms.'' 

Var.  1.  (jenuina,  Engl.  Bot.,  ed.  3,  torn,  ii.,  p.  35;  A.W.  Benn. 
ia  Joui-n.  Bot.,  1877,  p.  169;  P.  ruhjaris  a.  vera,  DC,  Prodr., 
i.,  325  ;  subsp.  vulgaris  proper,  yar.  1,  Hook.,  Stud.  Flor., 
ed.  2,  p.  48;  P.  vulgaris,  Linn,  sp.,  986;  DC.,  Prodr.,  i., 
324;  Keich.  PI.  crit.,  i.,  16  ;  Koch,  Fl.  Germ.,  99  ;  Gr.  et 
God.,  Fl.  Fr.,  i.,  195;  Boiss.,  Fl.  Or.,  i.,  476;  Led.,  Fl. 
Boss,  i.,  270;  Bert.,  Fl.  Ital.,  vii.,  314;  Boiss.,  Voy.  Bot. 
Esp.,  ii.,  81 ;  Gris.,  Fl.  Bum.,  i.,  239  ;  Fries.,  Fl.  Scand.,  38; 
Dmrt.,  Prodr.  Fl.Belg.,  31 ;  Benth.,  Handb.Brit.  Fl.,i.,  99  ; 
Hook.,  Stud.  Fl.,  46;  Car.,  in  Nuov.  Giom.  Bot.  It.,  i.,23; 
Dmrt.,  iu  Soc.  Bot.  Belg.,  1868,  p.  344.  Caulibus  erectis 
vel  ascendentibus,  rectis;  foliis  superuis  lanceolatis;  racemis 
10-20  flor.  ;  bractea  central!  pedicellum  florentem  quasi 
sequante ;  alis  oblongo-oboVatis,  capsula  latioribus,  venis 
copiose  anastomosantibus ;  bracteis,  alis,  capsulaque  eciliatis. 

Figs.  Eeich.,  PI.  Crit.,  L,  t.  25;  Ic.  Flor.  Germ,  et  Helv., 
t.  mcccxlvi.,  f.  1;  Oed.,  Fl.  Dan.,  t.  516  (teste  DC); 
Benth.,  Handb.  Brit.  Flor.,  i.,  t.  124  ;  Eng.  Bot.,  ed.  3, 
t.  clxxxv. ;  Joum.  Bot.,  1877,  t.  189,  f.  1  (ala,  pistillum, 
semen  que.) 

No  doubt  the   most  widely- distributed  form   of  the   species, 
though  probably  not  reaching  so  high  an  elevation  as  var.  depressa. 

P.  vulgaris,  var.  parvijiora,  Coss.  et  Germ.,  Par.,  72,  Reich.  Ic, 
t.  mcccxlvi.  f .  3 ;  P.  ndgaris  y.  minor.  Led.,  Fl.  Ross,  i., 
271,  sunt  formae  haud  constantes,  floribus  minoribus,  quae 
in  Gallia  et  Rossia  crescimt. 

P.  dubia,  Bellynck,  Fl.  Nam.,  p.  27,  Dmrt.,  in  Bull.  Soc.  Bot. 
Belg.,  1868,  p.  344,  est  forma  varietatis  typicse  alis  paullo 
angustioribus. 

Var.  2.  depressa,  Engl.  Bot.,  3rd  ed.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  38;  Bab.  Man., 
7th  ed.,  p.  44 ;  Hook.  Stud.  Flor.,  2ud  ed.,  p.  49  ;  Var.  h., 
Fries  Nov.  Fl.  Suec.  223 ;  LA..  W.  Benn.  iu  Joum.  Bot.,  1877, 
p.  169 ;  P.  depressa,  Wenderoth,  Schrift.  d.  Ges.  Nat. 
Marburg,  p.  1  ;  Reich.  Ic,  vol.  xviii.,  p.  90;  Gr.  et  God., 
Fl.  Fr.,  i.,  196;  Koch.  Fl.  Germ.,  99;  P.  serpgllacea, 
Weihe,  Flora,  1826,  p.  745 ;  P.  serpyllifolia,  Fischer-Ooster, 
Flora,  1854,  p.  98  (non  Poir.) ;  P.  mutahilis,  Dmrt.  Prodr. 
Fl.  Belg.,  p.  31 ;  P.  badensis,  Schimp.,  in  Spenn.  Frib.,  iii., 
p.  867  (teste  Dimiortier) ;  P.  amara  y.  cespitosa,  DC.  Prodr., 
i.,  325.  Caulibus  elougatis,  tenuibus,  flexuosis;  foliis  parvis, 
imis  siepius  oppositis  vel  sub-oppositis  ;  floribus  in  racemo 
paucioribus  mintoribusque  quam  iu  var.  1 ;  bractea  centrali 
quam  pedicellum  florentem  brex'iore ;  ahs  latis,  venis  vix 
anastomosantibus  ;  arillodii  appendicibus  brevibus,  obtusis. 
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Figs.  Wender,  I.e.,  t.  1  ;  Eeich,  I.e.,  t.  mcccxlvii.,  f.  1  ;  Engl. 

Bot.,  t.  clxxxvii. ;  Coss.  et  Germ.  Par.  Atl.,  t.  viii.  f.  B. ; 

Journ.  Bot.,  1877,  t.  189,  f.  2  (ala,  pistillum,  semenque.) 
Differs  from  var.  1  chiefly  in  its  more  wiry  and  slender  habit 
and  the  tendency  of  the  lower  leaves  on  the  branches,  and  especially 
those  of  the  sterile  branches,  to  be  nearly  or  quite  opposite  ;  the 
flowers  are  also  somewhat  smaller  and  fewer,  and  the  veins  of  the 
wing-sepals  rather  straighter  and  less  anastomosing  ;  the  habitat 
is  also  distinctly  more  heathy  and  swampy.  It  appears  to  be 
very  generally  distributed  throughout  Continental  Europe  and  the 
British  Isles. 

Var.  3.  ciliata,  Engl.  Bot.,  3rd  ed.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  36  ;  Bab.  Man., 
7th  ed.,  p.  44;  Hook.  Stud.  Flor.,  2nd  ed.,  p.  48;  A.  W. 
Benn.  in  Journ.  Bot,,  1877,  p.  170;  P.  ciliata,  Lebel  in  Gr. 
et  God.  Fl.  Fr.,  i.,  195  ;  Eeich.  Ic,  xviii.,  p.  90  (nou  Linn.) 
Caulibus  tenuibus,  flexuosis  ;  alis,  et  ssepe  quoque  bracteis, 
pedicello,  capsulaque,  ciliatie. 
Figs.  Eeich.  I.e.,  t.  mcccxlvi.,  f.  5;  Journ.  Bot.,  1877,  t.  189, 

f.  3  (ala.) 
Scarcely  distinguishable  from  var.  2  except  in  the  ciliation  of 
the  wings  and  other  parts  of  the  flower,  a  character  which  may 
very  probably  not  be  constant.  It  is  recorded  from  isolated 
localities  in  Germany,  France,  Spain,  and  England ;  but  may 
probably  be  widely  distributed  through  Central,  Western,  and 
Northern  Europe. 

Var.  4.  oxyptera,  Eeich.  Ic,  xviii.,  90  ;  Koch  Fl.  Germ.,  99 
Engl.  Bot.,  3rd  ed.,  ii.,   36  ;  Bab.  Man.,  7th  ed.,  p.  44 
Hook.  Stud.  Flor.,  2nd  ed.,  p.  48;   A.  W.  Benn.  in  Journ 
Bot.,  1877,  p.  170;    P.  oxyptera,  Eeich.  PL  Crit.,  i.,  25 
Koch  Syn.,  ed.  1,  91;  Fries  Nov.  Fl.  Suec,  224 ;  Fl.  Scan. 
59  ;  Dmrt.  Bull.   Soc.  Bot.  Belg.,  1868,  p.  344;    P.  angm 
tata,   Schur  Fl.  Trans.,  89  ;    P.  monspeliaca,  Willd.  (teste 
Eeich.);  non  DC.  ;    P.  dunensis  (?),  Dmrt.  in  Bull.  Bot.  Soc. 
Belg.,   1868,   p.  344.      Caulibus  debilibus  ;    foliis  caulinis 
linearibus  ;    floribus  parvis,  distantibus,  demum  pendulis  ; 
alis  angustis,  membranaceis,  quam  capsulam  maturam  Ion. 
gioribus  et  latioribus  ;  stylo  elongato  ;  capsula  infra  rotun- 
data,  emarginata,  arillodii  appendicibus  brevibus,  obtusis. 
Figs.  Eeich.  PI.   Crit.,  i.,  f.  46-49;   Ic,  t.  mcccxlvi.,  f.  2; 
E.  B.  S.,  2827  ;  Engl.   Bot.,  t.  clxxxvi.  ;    Journ.  Bot., 
1877,  t.  189,  f.  4  (ala,  pistillum,  semenque.) 
Easily  recognised,  in  its  extreme  form,  by  its  smaller,  more 
distant  and  deflexed  flowers,  and  its  longer  style,  together  with  the 
narrower  wing-sepals,  which  last  character  this  variety  shares  with 
a  narrow-winged  form  of  P.  vuhjarh-iienuina,  often  mistaken  for  it. 
Its  habitat   appears   to   be    somewhat   arenaceous ;    it  has   been 
recorded  from  Germany,  France,  and  the  Britisli  Isles. 

( To  be  conthuwd.  j 
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Lathyrus  hirstjtus,  L.,  in  Kent. —  I  found  this  species  in  a 
wood  close  to  Southborougb,  near  Tunbridge  Wells.  It  was 
growing  along  the  roadside  for  about  forty  yards,  and  for  about 
ten  yards  into  the  wood.  When  I  first  noticed  it,  three  years  ago, 
it  was  not  plentiful,  but  this  year  there  is  a  good  deal.  Growing 
with  it  are  Vicia  (fracilis  in  great  quantity,  and  a  few  plants  of 
Lathyrus  XissoUa  and  Vicia  hirsiita. — "William  Fawcett. 


Carex  capillaris,  L.,  in  Gordale.  —  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to 
add  to  the  twelve  counties  and  vice-counties  enumerated  in  '  Topo- 
giaphical  Botany,'  for  this  graceful  little  Carex,  a  thirteenth 
comital  division — Mid- West  Yorkshire.  It  was  discovered  here 
only  a  few  days  ago,  by  Mr.  Wilham  West,  of  Bradford,  a 
promising  yoimg  botanist;  and  yesterday  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  the  plant  myself;  so  that  httle  imcertauity  can  now  rest 
upon  either  name  or  station.  It  grows  on  the  terrace-Hke  mural 
scar  of  mountain  limestone  in  Gordale  (near  Malham),  at  an  alti- 
tude of  about  a  thousand  feet,  on  the  left  side  of  the  gorge  as  it  is 
ascended,  above  the  great  slope  of  debris,  but  about  ten  to  twenty 
feet  below  the  naiTow  plain  of  turf  there  crowning  the  summit  of 
the  precipitous  cliffs.  From  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  subjacent 
rock,  combined  with  the  elevation,  I  have  long  looked  for  this 
Carex  tm-ning  up  on  the  Craven  Scars  ;  but  although  I  have 
explored  Gordale  myself  many  times,  the  luck  of  discovering  it 
has  fallen  (as  it  so  often  appears  to  do)  to  a  comparative  tjTO. 
Like  the  Helianthemum  canum  found  on  the  Malham  Cove  Scars, 
two  miles  distant,  the  Carex  must  be  very  local.  The  other  rarity 
of  these  Scars  so  often  found  accompanying  the  Cistus  and  the  Carex 
— I  refer  to  Potentilla  alpestris — is  much  more  abundant  and  less 
restricted  in  its  area  than  the  other  two  ;  and  I  may  say  that  the 
same  is  the  case  in  Upper  Teesdale,  where  the  Carex  is  known  in 
three  stations,  the  Cistus  in  one  only,  and  the  Potentilla  in  nine. 
Until  now  the  Cronkley  Fell  locahty  for  Carex  capillaris  has  been 
the  most  southerly  and  least  elevated  known  in  Great  Britain. 
Gordale  is  somewhere  about  forty  miles  stQl  further  south,  and 
the  altitude  at  which  the  sedge  grows  about  two  hundred  feet 
lower.  Two  other  plants,  rarely  foimd  at  a  like  elevation,  also 
occur  in  Gordale,  within  the  limits  of  the  superagrarian  zone 
(above  900  feet),  viz.,  Hypericum  montaniim  and  Rhamnus  cathar- 
ticits ;  s  '  that  in  this  locahty,  owing  to  favourable  local  circum- 
stances, related  doubtless  to  rock-nature  and  climate,  the  flora  of 
two  regions,  alpine  and  agrarian,  not  merely  meet,  but  con- 
spicuously intermingle.  Lowland  species  ascend  higher,  and 
montane  species  descend  lower,  in  the  Craven  district  than  in 
any  other  part  of  West  Yorkshire.  The  Carex  "find"  comes  just 
in  time  for  mclusion  in  the  Flora  forming  volume  second  of 
'  West  Yorkshire,"  although  of  necessity  uumentioned  in  the  hst  of 
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Gordale  species  given  intercurrently  with  physical  geography 
description  in  the  first  volume  of  that  work,  just  issued.  — 
F.  Arnold  Lees. 


Arum  italicum,  Mill.,  in  Cornwall.  —  Mr.  J.  Kalfs,  of 
Penzance,  has  determined  the  Arum  in  several  localities  in 
West  Cornwall  to  he  A.  italicum.  It  grows  in  Love  Lane, 
close  to  Penzance ;  at  Trereife,  hy  the  road  to  the  Land's  End, 
abundantly;  and  in  three  or  four  spots  between  Leland  and 
St.  Ives.  The  ordinary  species,  A.  maculatum,  however,  also 
occurs ;  but  Mr.  Ealfs  has  not  been  able  to  visit  aU  the 
recorded  stations,  so  as  to  trace  the  actual  distribution  of  each 
species  ;  he  has  not  seen  A.  maculatum  nearer  Penzance  than  at 
Marazion ;  it  also  occurs  near  Helston  and  Truro.  A.  italicum 
grows  in  more  shady  spots  than  A.  maculatum.  This  is  a  very 
interesting  determination,  and  will  necessitate  a  search  throughout 
the  West  of  England.  In  Jersey  and  Guernsey,  as  stated  in 
'  J.  Bot.,'  1871,  p.  200,  A.  italicum  appears  to  be  the  only  species  ; 
at  least  during  my  short  visit  the  other  species  could  not  be 
detected. — Henry  Trimen. 


Carex  digitata,  L.,  in  Derbyshire.  —  When  describing  Carex 
omithopoda  as  a  British  plant  ('  J.  Bot.,'  1875,  p.  195),  it  was 
mentioned  that  a  specimen  of  C.  digitata  from  Mansal  Dale  existed 
in  Sowerby's  herbarium,  but  that  the  species  had  not  been  observed 
in  the  county  for  many  years.  Mr.  Whitehead  now  informs  me 
of  its  rediscovery  this  summer  in  the  same  Dale,  by  Messrs. 
Percival  and  Eogers,  and  has  kindly  forwarded  a  specimen. 
With  reference  to  C.  omithopoda,  it  is  stated  in  Messrs.  Davis  &  Lees' 
'  West  Yorkshire'  (i.  p.  254)  that  this  species  was  "  known  under 
the  name  of  digitata  in  Salt's  time,  seventy-five  years  ago,"  and 
recently  rediscovered. — Henry  Trimen. 


iExtracts  antr  Kottccs  of  ISoolts  $c  ilttmotrs. 


REPORT   OF   THE   HERBARIUM   OF   THE    ROYAL 

GARDENS,   KEW,   FOR   1877. 

By  Sir  J.  D.  Hooker,  K.C.S.L,  &c. 

The  new  building  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Herbarium 
was  completed  in  the  autumn,  and  the  collections  moved  in  without 
its  bemg  found  necessary  to  close  the  building  for  use  during  even 
a  single  day.  In  the  old  building  the  principal  changes  have  been 
the  foiTOation  of  two  new  libraries,  about  forty  feet  long,  on  the 
first  and  second  floors,  by  throwing  together  five  smaller  rooms  in 
each.  This  will  allow  the  library  to  be  re-arranged  on  tlie  first 
and  second  floors  in  a  compact  and  accessible  manner,  instead  of 
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having  the  books  scattered  as  formerly  all  over  the  building. 
Entirely  new  shelving  has  also  been  pro\'ided  of  a  uniform  height 
and  pattern. 

The  most  important  collections  received  during  the  past  year 
have  been  : — 

1.  The  Indian  herbarium  of  !Mr.  C.  B.  Clarke,  which  is  a  most 
munificent  addition  to  our  akeady  unrivalled  collections  illus- 
trating the  flora  of  our  Indian  empire.  This  herbarium  contains 
25,000  numbers,  representing  about  5000  species.  It  was  collected 
in  the  following  provinces  :  —  Plains  of  Bengal,  Khasia,  and  Chit- 
tagong  hills,  Chota  Nagpore,  Dalhousie  and  Chumba,  Kashmir  to 
the  Karakorum,  Nilgheries.  It  contains  a  large  number  of  field- 
notes,  the  exact  locahty  and  elevation  of  every  plant,  and  some 
rough  botanic  analyses. 

2.  An  herbarium  of  exceptional  interest  and  extent,  collected 
in  tropical  northern  Africa  by  Dr.  G.  Schweinfurth,  and  containing 
about  700  species. 

3.  A  very  fine  series  of  chiefly  N.  Asiatic  and  Japanese  plants, 
2000  in  number,  from  the  Imperial  Garden  of  St.  Petersburg. 

The  most  important  contributions  are  especially  noticed  below 
under  the  different  geographical  headings.  The  figures  in  brackets 
denote  the  nimiber  of  species  received  from  each  contributor. 

Europe. — Bomet,  Dr.  E. ;  Alga  (4).  Braithwaite,  Dr. ;  British 
Sphagna  (purchased,  52).  Bruxelles,  Jardin  Bot.  de  I'Etat,  per  M. 
Crepin ;  Cryptogams  (1985).  Burbidge,  F.  W. ;  hthographs  (12), 
Cooke,  M.  C.;  Fungi  (piu-chased,  100).  Crombie,  Rev.  J. ;  British 
Lichens  (purchased,  100).  Groves,  Hy. ;  Italy  (561).  Groves, 
H.  and  J. ;  roses  (2).  Hanbury,  D.,  executors  of;  simdiy  (78). 
Hemiques,  J.  A. ;  Coimbra  (11).  Husnot,  T.;  France,  Musci  (50). 
Jaeggi,  J. ;  Switzerland  (66).  Joad,  G.  C. ;  Spain  (6).  Lange, 
Prof. ;  Copenhagen  Garden  (10).  Leefe,  Rev.  J.  E. ;  British  Mosses 
and  Lichens  (120).  PhiUips,  W. ;  Fujigi  (purchased,  50).  Price, 
Miss  Louisa ;  Italy  {Botrychium  (1).  Rabenhorst,  Dr.  L.  ;  Alga 
(purchased,  40).  Rabenhorst  and  Gottsche  ;  Hepatica  (purchased, 
80).  Ralfs,  J.  ;  Scilly  (Ophioglossiim,  1).  Reichenbach,  Prof.  ; 
Orchids,  &c.  (11)..  Thuemen,  Baron  von ;  Mycotheca  (purchased, 
800).     Wittrock  and  Nordstedt ;  Algct  (100). 

Asia. — Aitchison,  Dr. :  N.  W.  India  and  Kashmir  (163).  Bed- 
dome,  Col. ;  Miisci,  &c.  [71).  Bisset,  J.  P.;  Japan  (408).  Clarke, 
C.  B. ;  India  (25,000).  DalzeU,  N.  A. ;  India  (2).  Elwes,  H.  J. ; 
Sikkim  Alpines,  &c.  (97).  Floyer,  E.  A.  ;  Persian  Gulf,  &c.  (15). 
Ford,  Charles;  Hong  Kong  (6).  Franchet,  A. ;  Japan  (4).  Gode- 
fioy-Lebeuf,  A. ;  Cambodia  {Leguminosa ,  98).  Hance,  Dr. ;  Cam- 
bodia {Centroleph,  kc,  8).  Henderson,  Col. ;  Himalaya  (Filices,  8), 
King,  Dr,  G.  ;  India  {Ainomuvi,  1).  Lockwood,  G.  ;  India  (53). 
Pinwill,  W.  S.  C.  ;  Malaya  {Filices,  &c.) ;  India  [Mtisci) ;  Scind 
{Graminea),  396.  Post,  George  E.  ;  Syria  (227).  Robinson,  W. 
WeUesley ;  Malaya,  &c.  {Filices,  10).  Ross,  John ;  North  China 
(579).  St.  Petersburg,*  Imperial  Botanical  Garden : — Ussuri  (^246), 
Japan  (647),  Siberia  (575),  Turkestan  (145),  Daghestan  (206), 
Levant  (86).     "NVigeins.  Captain  ;  Siberia  (27). 

2  k 
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Africa. — Barkly,  Sir  H. ;  Stapelise,  Pelargonia,  &c.  (50).  Bull, 
Wm.;  Liberia  (14).  Bolus,  Harry  ;  Cape  (£'Wcace«,  44).  Braun, 
Professor  Alex. ;.  Abyssinia  {Subularia,  1).  Cosson,  Dr.  ;  Algeria 
and  Marocco  (1104).  Decaisne,  Prof. ;  Olinia  (1).  Freeman,  A. ; 
Upper  Nile  (99).  Gilpin,  Miss  Helen;  Madagascar  {Filices,  enu- 
merated and  described  by  Mr.  Baker  in  the  Journ.  Linn.  Soc,  vol. 
xvi.,  ppp.  197-206),  (72).  Humboldt- Stiftung,  Berlin,  per  Dr.  G. 
Schweinfurtb  ;  Tropical  Africa  (1705).  Hurst,  Captain,  H.  A.  ; 
Egypt  (30).  Johnson,  J.  Y.  ;  Madeira  (4).  Home,  J.;  Johanna 
(89).  Kirk,  Dr.  J.;  Tropical  Africa  (2).  Leefe,  Eev.  J.  E.;  Nubia 
and  Abyssinia  (215).  Lisbon,  Polytechnic  School;  Welwitsch's 
Angolan  plants,  first  instalment  (185).  McOwan,  P.  ;  (Kev.  J. 
Buchanan's  Glumales),  South  Africa  (142).  Monteiro,  J.  (pur- 
chased), Delagoa  Bay,  &c.  ;  Ancxjlanthus  Monteiroi  is  figured  in 
'Icones  Plantarum,'  t.  1208  (60).  Mus.  d'Histoire-Nat.,  Paris; 
Martinique  (623).  Eoyal  Soc.  (Dr.  I.  B.  Balfour)  ;  Eodrigues 
Musci  (91).  Schweinfui'th,  Dr. ;  Egypt  and  Arabia  (purchased, 
182) ;  C.  Pfund  (Kordofan  and  Darfur)  (purchased,  258).  .Veitch, 
Messrs.  ;  West  Tropical  Africa  (74).  WoUaston,  T.  V. ;  St. 
Helena  (9). 

America.  —  North  America  and  West  Indies. — Admu'alty  (Arctic 
Expedition);  Crypts,  and  Phanerogamia,  Lower  Cryptogams  (125). 
Dawson,  George  M. ;  B.  N.  Am.  Bdy.  Comm.  (709).  Eaton,  Prof. 
Filices  (2).  Elwes,  H.  J. ;  Utah  and  California  (15).  Farlow, 
Prof.  W.  G. ;  N.American  Alga;  (50).  Finlay,  Dr.  K. ;  West  Indian 
Graminem  (124).  Gray,  Dr.  Asa  ;  North  America  (148).  Hooker, 
Sir  J.  D. ;  North  America  (1000).  Jenman,  G.  S. ;  Jamaica 
(chiefly  Filices,  216).  Lefroy,  Sir  J.  H.  ;  Bermuda  (12).  Moseley, 
H.  N.  ;  Oregon  (159).  Murray,  Andrew;  N.  American  Conifercc  (5). 
Eobinson,  H.E.  Gov.;  Bahamas  (83).  United  States,  Department 
of  Agriculture  (per  F.  Watts) ;  Coniferai  (37).  South  America. — 
Arechavaleta,  Jose  ;  Monte  Video  Composita;  (191).  Barlee,  H.  E. ; 
F.  P.  ;  Honduras  (25).  Capanema,  Dr.  ;  Brazil  [Phxjllostylon,  1). 
Glaziou,  A.;  Brazil  (634).  Gogorza,  A.  de;  Columbia  (1).  Grise- 
bach.  Prof.  ;  Argentine  (535).  Mitchell,  E.  0.  ;  Honduras  (2). 
Prestoe,  H. ;  Trinidad  (5).  Portello,  Dr.  Francisco  ;  Brazilian 
Ferns,  Mosses,  Lichens,  &c.  (96).  St.  Petersburg,  Imp.  Bot. 
Garden  ;  BraziUan  plants  (170). 

Australasia.  —  Bennett,  Executors  of  J.  J.  (Herb.  Brown) ; 
Australia  (in  continuation,  614);  Lichens  (35).  Berggren,  Dr.  S.; 
New  Zealand  Ahja  (176).  Buchanan,  J. ;  New  Zealand  (2). 
Cheeseman,  T.  F.';  New  Zealand  (2).  Enys,  J.  D. ;  Now  Zealand 
Filices  (9).  Field,  H.  C. ;  New  Zealand  Filices  (4).  Gordon,  H.  E., 
Sir  Arthur  ;  Fiji  (2).  Hector,  Dr. ;  New  Zealand  (1).  Kirk,  T. ; 
New  Zealand  (204).  Kurtz,  F.  ;  Lord  Auckland's  Island  (2). 
Moore,  Chas. ;  Lord  Howe's  Island  (Ferns,  8).  Mueller,  Baron 
von ;  various  Australian  plants  (779).  Powell,  Eev.  T. ;  Samoa  (80). 
St.  John  Maule,  H. :  Australia  (1). 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  REPORT  OF  THE  CURATOR  OF 
THE  BOTANICAL  EXCHANGE  CLUB  FOR  1876. 

(Concluded  from  p.  218). 

Carex  aquatilis,  Wahl.,  b.  Watsoni.  Banks  of  the  Thurso  River, 
CaithBess.  July,  1875.  Clyde-side  at  Kenmure,  5  miles  above 
Glasgow,  June,  1876. — G.  Horn.  This  seems  reaDy  to  be  the  type 
of  the  species. — J.  T.  Boswelx. 

C.  xanthocarpa,  Degland.  ;  C.fttlva,  var.  sterilU,  'E.  B.,*  ed.  8, 
vol.  X.,  p.  153  ;  C.  ftdra,  Koch  et  Auct.  plur.  fnon  Smith).  Marsh 
at  Piggar,  Swanbister,  Orphir,  Orkney.  August,  1875.  I  found 
one  or  two  tufts  of  this  growing  in  company  with  C.  fiava  and 
C./ulva  I Homsuchianana,  Hoppe.)  1  have  no  doubt  it  is  a  hybrid 
between  these  two  plants.  It  grows  in  much  denser  tufts  than  the 
latter,  and  the  herbage  is  of  a  paler  and  yellower  green  ;  but  its 
affinities  and  habit  agree  with  fuha,  Sm.,  not  with  flava,  L.  (See 
Mr.  R.  A.  Pryor's  remarks  on  this  in  '  Journal  of  Botany,'  1876, 
p.  366-870.)  My  experience  has  agreed  with  that  of  the  late  M. 
Boreau,  for  the  plant  has  remained  unchanged  under  cultivation 
for  two  years,  but  it  has  produced  no  mature  finiit.  The  perigynium, 
either  in  the  wild  or  in  the  cultivated  Orkney  plant,  has  not  become 
inflated ;  the  differences  which  C.  xanthocarpa  exhibits  in  different 
locahties, — in  some  approaching  more  towards  C.  fiava,  and  in 
others  to  C.  fuha, — are  indications  of  its  hybrid  origin,  as  well  as 
its  intermediate  characters  and  habit,  and,  above  all,  its  abortive 
fruit.  The  Orkney  specimens  are  the  only  British  ones  of 
C.  xanthocarpa  that  I  have  yet  seen. — J.  T.  Bosweul. 

Anthoxanthum  Puelii,  Lee.  et  Lam.  On  peaty  ground,  near  the 
south-eastern  extremity  of  Lindow  Common,  Hundred  of  Maccles- 
field, Cheshire,  the  rifle-range  being  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  N.W. 
August  26,  1876.  {Vide  '  Joum.  Bot.,'  October,  1876,  p.  309.)  It 
grew  freely  on  peaty  groimd,  which,  I  am  of  opinion,  from  its 
appearance,  originally  formed  part  of  the  adjacent  waste  bog,  but 
has  been  reclaimed  at  some  distant  date.  It  is  crossed  by  a  cart- 
track,  apparently  used  for  conveying  turf  from  the  moss.  Most  of 
the  ground  in  question  was  covered  with  grass  and  weeds,  but 
there  were  some  patches  of  potatoes.  Extending  over  a  length  of 
from  twenty  to  thirty  yards,  the  Anthoxanthum  grew  in  fair  quantity, 
with  all  the  appearance  of  being  native,  among  grass  and  common 
weeds  (no  introduced  plants.)  It  is,  however,  possible  it  may  have 
been  introduced  with  grass- seed.  On  closer  examination  of  the 
specimens,  I  find  some  differ  slightly  from  the  example  gathered 
by  Mr.  Briggs,  and  furnished  me  through  the  Exchange  Club,  in 
having  all  the  parts  rather  larger,  and  the  spikes  and  whole  plant 
more  robust.  The  peculiar  scent  is  also  stronger.  All  these 
differences  may,  however,  be  owing  to  the  richness  of  the  peat-soil 
on  which  they  grew.  The  seeds  of  this  grass  may  probably  have 
been  introduced  when 'this  part  of  the  old  bog  was  reclaimed. — 
RoBEBT  Brown. 

Alopecurus  fuhus,  Sm.     South-west  margin  of  the  mill-pool  at 
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Vale  liiidge  Common,  near  Hayward's  Heath,  East  Sussex.  Sep- 
tember 2,  1876.  There  is  no  record  for  East  Sussex  in  'Topog. 
Bot.' — J.  L.  Warren. 

Sclerochloa  procumbens,  Beauv.,  var.  Specimens  of  a  perfectly 
upright  form  from  clay  fields,  Kirkdale,  north  of  Liverpool.  Sep- 
tember, 1874.  The  type  is  common  in  similar  situations  both 
sides  of  the  Mersey ;  but  the  plant  sent  is  so  distinct  in  its  general 
appearance  as  to  render  it  worthy  of  notice.  Besides  the  different 
habit  of  growth,  the  whole  plant  is  far  less  rigid  in  its  character. 
— H.  S.  Fisher.  A  curious  form.  I  have  one  like  it  from  Scar- 
borough Pier,  collected  by  Crawford. — J.  T,  Boswell. 

Brornus  asper,  Murr.,  var.  Southwick,  W.  Sussex.  August  13, 
1876.  Not  true  Benekenii  (i.e.,  not  the  Kensington  Garden  plant), 
but  off  the  serotinus  type  in  the  Benekenii  direction.  Interesting  as 
being  a  small  example  of  serotinus,  and  yet  with  several  lowest-node 
panicle  branches,  it  being  usually  only  the  full  and  luxuriant 
specimens  of  serotinus  which  develop  extra  branchlets.  The  pales 
seem  rather  more  equal  than  in  ordinary  serotinus  also,  and  rather 
more  uniformly  hairy. — J.  L.  Warren.  I  believe  that  the  two  forms, 
serotinus  and  Benekenii,  are  too  much  connected  by  intermediates  to 
permit  them  to  be  ranked  as  more  than  varieties. — J.  T.  Boswell. 

Senecio  vuhfaris,  var.  hibernicus,  mihi.  I  now  think  the  Cork 
plant,  to  which  I  gave  the  above  name,  must  be  S.  vernaUs,  Wald- 
stein  and  Kitabel.  Until  this  spring  I  have  never  succeeded  in 
getting  it  to  survive  the  winter  out  of  doors ;  but  now  it  is  in 
flower  in  the  open  ground,  and  has  a  very  different  habit  from  the 
unbranched  individuals  grown  in  pots,  on  which  my  opinion  of  its 
being  a  radiate  form  of  (S'.  vulgaris,  L.,  was  founded.  It  is,  when 
well  developed,  a  much-branched  plant,  with  larger  heads  than 
8.  vulgaris,  and  longer  peduncles  ;  the  heads  droop  less  than  in 
examples  of  S.  vulgaris  of  similar  size,  and  the  achenes  are  more 
oblong-fusiform,  and  the  ligu.late  florets  of  the  ray  become  revolute 
in  the  evening.  I  do  not  find  this  noticed  in  descriptions  of 
S.  vernalis  :  but  it  appears  to  occur  in  the  allied  species — for 
example,  in  the  Madeiran  S.  incrassatus,  Lowe  [S.  crassifoUiis, 
j3.  Loicei,  B.C.),  Lowe,  '  El.  Mad.'  p.  446 ;  also  in  S.  coronnpifuJius, 
Desf.,  and  8.  leiicanthemifolius,  Poir.  (teste  '  Boissier  El.  Or.,' 
vol.  iii.,  p.  888.)  The  Cork  plant  agrees  with  Hungarian  specimen 
of  8.  vernalis,  but  not  with  one  from  Smyrna  (Balansa,  No.  241) ; 
but  Boissier  says  of  it  (/.<•.),  "  Species  folioruum  divisione,  caulibus 
plus  minus  elongatis  et  in  excelsioribus  nanis  valde  polymorpha." 
If  the  Cork  plant  be  8.  remalis,  it  cannot  well  be  indigenous,  as  the 
species  is  confined  to  S.  E.  Europe. — J.  T.  Boswell,  May  17,  1878. 

Mentha  cardiaca.  Hasley  Common, Warwickshke,  October,  1876. 
— H.  Bromwich.  This  is  the  first  specimen  of  M.  cardiaca  which 
has  come  into  my  hands,  except  from  a  garden. — J.  T.  Boswell. 

8ymphytum  asperrimum,  Bieb.,  and  8.  u/dandicuni  .'  Cultivated 
in  Balmuto  garden,  1876.  I  have  been  induced  to  send  a  few 
specimens  of  two  forms  of  8gmphiitwu,  botii  of  which  I  had  under 
the  name  of  asper rimuvi,  but  which  seemed  to  me  distinct,  in 
consequence  of  some  remarks  on  8.  asperrimuvi ,  patens  and  officinale. 
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in  the  '  Journal  of  Botany,'  1876,  by  Mr.  R.  A.  Pryor  (p.  214),  and 
Prof.  Babiugton  (p.  244).  Neither  has  any  claim  to  be  considered 
a  British  plant.  >'.  asperrimum  I  have  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  Bath,  sent  to  the  Botanical  Society  of  London,  by  Mr.  French, 
about  twenty-five  years  ago  ;  the  other  form  I  had  sent  from  Bath 
by  Mr.  T.  B'.  Flower  and  Mr.  C.  E.  Broome,  whilst  I  was  writing 
the  genus  Symphytum  in  the  third  edition  of  '  EngUsh  Botany," — 
these  were  sent  to  me  as  S.  asperrimum.  I  have  also  a  specimen 
from  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Purchas,  labelled  Symphytum  orientale  ?  by 
the  River  Bradford,  near  Yurlgrave,  Derbyshire,  July,  1876.  Very 
probably  this  is  the  plant  mentioned  by  Mr.  Pryor  in  the  '  Journal 
of  Botany.'  The  plant  which  I  consider  true  asperrimum  has  the 
veins  of  the  leaves  deeply  impressed,  so  that  they  appear  very 
rugose,  the  stem-leaves  not  deciUTcnt,  and  with  longer  petioles, 
and  even  the  floral  leaves  scarcely  so,  the  flowers  bright  blue, 
with  the  apical  portion  not  much  wider  than  the  tube,  and 
furrowed.  The  other  plant  has  the  leaves  less  rugose  and 
distinctly  decurrent,  though  much  less  so  than  in  S.  nffi,cinale, 
the  flowers  pale  blue,  more  dingy  than  in  a.tperrimum,  and  the 
apical  portion  swollen  until  its  iliameter  is  much  greater  than 
that  of  the  tube,  and  not  at  all  furrowed.  In  flower  it  very 
closely  resembles  specimens  of  S.  uplandicum,  Nyman,  which 
I  have  from  Dr.  Ahlberg,  of  Upsala ;  but  unfortunately  I  have 
not  seen  fruiting  specimens  of  this  plant,  which  Fries  considers 
to  be  the  true  vS.  orientale  of  Linnaeus,  and  of  which  he  says  : 
■'  Medium  inter  .S'.  ojicinale  et  .S'.  asperrimum."  .The  plant  I  have 
in  cultivation  differs  from  S.  ojficinale  in  its  greater  size,  ovate- 
cordate  root-leaves  shghtly  decurrent  on  the  petiole,  much  less 
decun-ent  stem-leaves,  and  larger  flowers ;  but,  above  all,  by  the 
calyx- segments  in  fruit  becoming  muricated  as  in  S.  asperrimum. 
The  hairs  on  the  branches  are  also  stiff^er  than  those  of  .S'.  offi.cinale, 
but  much  less  so  than  in  true  5.  asperrimum.  With  S.  orientale, 
DC.  Prod.,  it  has  no  affinity. — J.  T.  Boswell. 

Statice  hahusiensis.  Fries.  Some  time  since,  my  attention  was 
directed  by  the  Rev.  H.  H.  Higgins  to  the  two  forms  of  Statice 
growing  on  the  Mersey  shore  at  Bromborough,  but  I  did  not  visit 
the  locality  until  Mr.  Robert  Brown  informed  me  that  his  attention 
had  been  drawn  to  the  fact  that  specimens  in  the  Edinburgh 
Herbarium,  collected  by  the  late  Dr.  Dickenson,  proved  to  be  the 
above  species.  On  the  2nd  of  September,  Mr.  Brown  and  myself 
found  that  plant  growing  abundantly  at  the  above  locality  inter- 
mixed with  a  few  plants  of  typical  Limonium.  This  is  a  welcome 
addition  to  our  Cheshire  Flora. — H.  S.  Fisher. 


As  an  Appendix  to  the  Rej^ort  of  Kew  Gardens  for  1877,  lately 
pubUshed,  — which  contains  much  useful  and  interesting  informa- 
tion on  economic  botany  of  an  authentic  character,  —  a  list  of  the 
Aroidetr  cultivated  in  the  Gardens  is  given.  This  has  been  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  E.  N.  Brown,  of  the  Kew  Herbarium,  and  contains 
nearly  250  species. 
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The  '  Transactions  of  the  Norfolk  and  Norwich  Naturalists' 
Society'  (vol.  ii.,  p.  380)  contains  a  list  of  plants  observed  near 
Cromer  in  the  autumn  of  1875,  1876,  by  Prof.  C.  C.  Babington. 

Baron  von  Mueller  has  commenced  the  11th  volume  of  his 
'  Fragmenta  Pliyt.  Australiae.'  A  new  genus  of  Sapindacece  — 
Blepharocarya  —  from  Endeavour  River,  is  very  remarkable  in 
having  its  small  sessile  dioecious  flowers  inserted  over  the  interior 
of  a  coriaceous  laciniate  involucre,  somewhat  recalling  the  inflo- 
rescence of  Dorstenia  or  Pterisanthes. 


New  Books.  —  S.  Kurz,  '  Forest  Flora  of  British  Burma.' 
2  vols.  Calcutta,  1877  {30s.)  —  J,  D.  Hooker  and  others,  '  Flora 
of  British  India.'  Part  5.  L.  Eeeve,  London  (10s.  Gd.)  —  W.  M. 
Watts,  'A  School  Flora.'  London  (2s.  6fZ.)  —  J.  E.  Taylor, 
'  Flowers.'  London,  Hardwicke  &  Bogue  (7s.  Gd.)  —  J.  D.  Hooker, 
'  Student's  Flora  of  the  British  Islands.'  2nd  edition.  London, 
Macmillan  (10s.  6d.)  —  E.  M.  Holmes,  '  A  Botanical  Note-book.' 
W.  Christy,  London  (3s.)  —  T.  Meehan,  '  The  Native  Flowers  and 
Ferns  of  the  United  States,'  illustrated  by  chromo-lithographs. 
Parts  1  &  2.  Boston  (50  cts.  each).  —  A.  &  C.  Dodel-Port, 
'  Anatomisch-physiologische  Atlas  der  Botanik.'  Part  1.  Six 
coloured  diagrams.  Schreiber,  Esslingen  {15  mk.) — 0.  Kuntze, 
'  Cinchona,  Arten,  hybriden  &  Cultur  der  Chiniabaume.'  Haessel, 
Leipzig.  —  G.  C.  Wittstein,  '  The  Organic  Constituents  of  Plants 
and  Vegetable  Substances,  and  their  Chemical  Analysis.'  Trans- 
lated, with  numerous  additions,  by  Baron  Ferd.  von  Mueller. 
Melbourne,  1878.  —  H.  Baillon,  '  Nouvelles  Observations  sur  les 
Olinia.'  Paris,  1878. — '  Monographiae  Plantarum  :  Prodromi  nunc 
contmuatio  nunc  revisio.  Auct.  Alph.  &  Cas.  De  Candolle  aliisque 
botanicis.  Vol.  I.  Smilacea,  RestiacecB,  Meliacea;.'  Masson,  Paris, 
Junio,  1878  (30s.) —  M.  Willkomm  &  J.  Lange,  '  Prodromus  FlorsB 
HispanicaB,'  vol.  iii.,  pt.  3.  Schweizerbart,  Leipzig  (9  mk.)  — 
Bohnensieg  &  Burck,  '  Eepertorium  annum  Lit.  Bot.  period.  (1875).' 
Loosjes,  Haarlem,  1878.  —  W.  B.Hemsley,  '  Diagnoses  Plant,  nov. 
vel  minus  cognit.  Mexicanarum  et  centrali-Americanarum,  Pars  I. 
Polypetala.'     London,  July,  1878. 


Articles  in  Journals. — June,  1878. 

Orevillea.  —  M.C.Cooke,  'New  British  Fungi.' — Id.,  '  Ra- 
venel's  N.  American  Fungi.' 

Joum,  Linn.  Soc.  (Parts  96,  97,  June  17th).  —  J.  Ball,  '  Spici- 
legium  Floras  MaroccanaB '  (concluded),  (tt.  27,  28). 

American  Naturalist.  —  L.  F.  Ward,  '  On  the  genealogy  of 
plants.' 

Oesterr.  Hot.  ZeitHchr.  —  K.  Mikosch,  '  Influence  of  light,  heat 
and  moisture  on  the  opening  and  shutting  of  the  anthers  in  Bulbo- 
codiiim  vernum.'  —  F.  Hauck,   '  Al(j<v  of  the  Adi'iatic  '  (continued. 
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tab.  2).  —  B.  Stein,  'Primula  Kemeri,  Goebel  k  St.  (=  P.  sub- 
auricula  X  villosa).'  —  E.  Hackel,  '  Two  critical  Grasses  from 
Greece.'  —  F.  de  Thuemen,  '  Symbolas  ad  flor.  Mycologicam 
Austriacam'  (continued).  —  W.  Vatke,  •  Plantae  in  itin.  African© 
a  Hildebrandt  collect. — Legitminosa.'  —  F.  Antoine,  'Botany  of  the 
Vienna  Exhibition  '  (continued). 

Flora.  —  W.  Nylander,  '  Addenda  nova  ad  Lichenographiam 
Europaeam.'  —  A.  Mioks,  '  The  Microgonidium '  (continued).  — 
J.  B.  Keller,  '  On  Roses '  (continued). 

Bot.  Zeitung.  —  H.  Solms-Laubach,  *  On  the  structure  of  the 
flower  and  fruit  of  the  Pandanacea '  (continued,  tab.  10).  —  P.  F. . 
Reinsch,  '  Botanical  Notes  from  America.'  —  Oudemans,  '  Note  on 
Sphceria  Brassica,  Kl.'  —  E.  Junger,  'Notes  from  old  botanical 
works.' —  H.  Nebelung,  '  Spectroscopic  researches  on  the  colouring 
matters  of  some  fresh- water  Alya '  (tab.  11). 

Magyar  yorenyt.  Lapok.  —  *  Obituary  notice  of  F.  Schur.'  — 
L.  Simkovics,  •  Three  Violets  new  to  Hungary.'  —  (Supplt.)  F. 
Porcier,  '  Enumeratio  plant,  distr.  quondam  Naszodiensis.' 


ISotanual  Nttos. 


We  learn  from  the  Report  of  Kew  Gardens,  recently  pubhshed, 
that  the  post  of  Assistant  to  the  Director  of  the  Royal  Botanic 
Gardens,  Ceylon,  lately  vacated  by  Mr.  Hartog,  has  been  filled 
by  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Daniel  Morris,  B.A.,  of  Trin.  Coll., 
Dublin.  Also  that  Mr.  Everard  im  Thlr^i,  B.A.,  of  Exeter 
College,  Oxford,  has  been  appointed  Curator  of  the  British  Guiana 
Museum,  where  a  portion  of  the  duties  will  consist  in  exploring 
the  country. 

No  less  than  seventy-six  ladies  competed  for  the  prizes  in 
Botany  at  Apothecaries'  HaU.  Of  these  five  were  placed  in  the 
first  and  fifteen  in  the  second  class. 

Barthelemy  Charles  Dr  Mortier,  the  venerable  and  eminent 
statesman  and  botanist  of  Belgium,  died  at  his  native  town, 
Toumai,  on  July  9th,  in  his  eighty-second  year.  As  a  politician 
he  has  for  many  years  taken  a  very  prominent  part  in  public 
affairs,  and  was  the  acknowledged  leader  of  the  clerical  party 
in  the  Chamber.  As  a  botanist  he  ranks  very  high,  and  his 
writings  show  a  powerful  and  original  treatment  of  the  portions  of 
the  science  which  he  handled,  as  well  as  the  possession  of  great 
critical  sagacity  in  the  matter  of  species.  His  earliest  botanical 
treatise,  the  '  Commentationes  Botanicae,'  was  pubhshed  so  long 
ago  as  1822,  and  consists  of  descriptions  of  several  new  genera 
dedicated  to  Belgian  botanists,  few  of  which  have  been  retained, 
a    general    anrangement    of  the   vegetable    kingdom    on    a  new 
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"  symmetrical"  system,  and  a  classification  of  the  European  Junyer- 
mannue.  It  is  but  quite  recently  that,  after  an  interval  of  over 
fifty  years,  M.  Du  Mortier  has  returned  to  this  grouj)  and  given 
us  his  valuable  '  Hepatic*  Europe.'  In  1827  he  visited  England 
to  consult  the  Linnean  herbarium,  and  on  his  return  to  Belgium 
he  published  his  '  Florula  Belgica.'  After  the  year  1837  politics 
absorbed  nearly  all  his  time  till  1862,  when  on  the  foundation  of 
the  Belgian  Botanical  Society  he  became  the  first  President,  and 
recommenced  to  publish  on  Botany.  The  '  Bulletin '  of  the 
Society  contains  numerous  papers  on  the  more  critical  genera  and 
species  of  the  Belgian  flora,  of  which  the  most  important  are  the 
■'Etude  Agrostographique  '  and  the  'Bouquet  dulitoral  Beige,'  both 
pubHshed  in  1868.  The  now  flourishing  Jardin  Botanique  de 
I'Etat  at  Brussels  owes  its  establishment  on  a  satisfactory  scientific 
basis  mainly  to  the  efibrts  of  M.  du  Mortier.  His  name  is  appro- 
priately commemorated  in  the  genus  of  Hepatica,  Dtmiortiera,  as 
well  as  by  several  species  dedicated  to  him. 

The  death  of  Giovanni  Zanaedini  occurred  at  Venice,  where  he 
was  Professor  of  Botany,  on  April  24th,  at  the  age  of  seventy-four. 
He  was  a  distinguished  algologist,  and  studied  for  many  years  the 
species  of  the  Adriatic,  upon  which  he  has  published  several 
valuable  memoirs.  Zanardini  was  also  the  author  of  a  Catalogue 
of  Phanerogamous  plants  of  Venetia,  and  of  other  papers.  The 
genus  Zanardinia  is  now  referred  to  Padina. 

We  have  also  to  record  the  death  of  Elias  Boeszczow,  from 
typhus,  on  May  12th.  He  was  Professor  of  Botany  and  Director 
of  the  Garden  et  Kaew,  and  as  an  author  is  best  known  for  his  fine 
memoir  on  the  Galbanum-  and  Assafoetida-yielding  species  of 
Ferida  found  in  the  Aralo-Caspian  desert,  which  he  visited  in 
1858.  He  also  published  an  account  of  the  Calligonem  of  the  same 
region. 

Our  obituary  also  contains  the  name  of  Phil.  Joh.  Fekdinand 
ScHUR,  who  died  in  his  eightieth  year  on  May  28th.  He  was  a 
native  of  Konigsberg  (Prussia),  but  resided  for  very  many  years  at 
Hermanstadt  in  TransyUvania.  His  numerous  papers,  from  1850 
onwards,  refer  mainly  to  the  botany  of  that  province,  and  in  1866 
he  published  an  elaborate  'Enumeratio  Plautarum  Transsilvaniffi,' 
where  he  carries  out  views  of  the  limits  of  species,  so  as  to 
make  up  the  large  total  of  4222  species  of  Phanerogams  and  Ferns 
for  the  district.  A  memoir,  with  portrait,  will  be  iound  in  the 
'Oesterr.  Bot.  Zeitschr.'  for  January,  1876,  and  an  obituary  notice 
in  the  Hungarian  Bot.  Journal  for  last  June. 

The  first  part  of  Curtis' s  collection  of  the  plants  of  the  Southern 
United  States  (250  species)  is  now  issued.  The  Curator  of  Har- 
vard University  Herbarium  will  receive  applications  for  them  at 
twenty  dollars  the  set,  and  states  tliat  the  specimens  are  well 
chosen,  copious  and  perfect,  all  named,  and  with  neat  printed 
ticketa. 
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Like  H.  Juranum  and  H.  (Tothiciun,  it  produces  a  rosette  in  seedling 
plants,  and  in  old  plants,  at  the  base  of  the  flowering  stems  in  late 
autuum.  In  spring  there  is  produced  a  more  imperfect  rosette, 
and  some  of  the  leaves  at  the  very  base  of  the  stem  commonly 
remain  nearly  to  the  time  of  flowering  and  sometimes  even  later, 
especially  in  shady  places.  The  seedling  rosette,  the  late  autumnal 
rosette,  the  persistence  of  the  lowest  leaves,  I  have  never  met  with 
in  wild  or  ciiltivated  specimens  of  H.  strietum,  H.  crocatum, 
H.  conjiiihtisum,  and  H.  prfFnanthindes. 

From  H.  Juranuin  it  diifei-s  in  having  the  stem  scabrous,  the 
leaves  much  less  amplexicaul  and  without  distinct  auricles,  not 
so  conspicuously  paler  beneath  and  commonly  more  hairy  above  ; 
the  panicle  when  polycephalous  does  not  produce  numerous 
branches  terminating  in  small  corymbs,  the  anthodes  are  con- 
siderably larger,  the  perianth-segments  not  thickly  clothed  with 
short,  thick,  gland-tipped  hairs,  and  the  Ugules  not  distinctly 
cihated  at  the  apex.  In  the  garden  H.  Deirari  flowers  about  a 
fortnight  or  three  weeks  later  than  H.  Juranuin.  There  is,  how- 
ever, a  striking  similarity  between  small  specimens  of  the  two  in 
which  the  branches  of  tlie  panicle  terminate  in  sohtary  heads  ; 
and  I  should  not  be  surprised  to  hear  that  H.  Dewari  was  the  plant 
Dickson  had  from  Harehead  Wood,  Selkirk,  and  that  he  sent 
//.  Juranum  to  Mr.  Borrer  from  his  own  garden,  beheving  it  to  be 
the  same  as  the  wild  plant. 

H.  Deuari  beai's  some  resemblance  to  the  broader-leaved  states 
of  H.  yothicum,  but  differs  in  the  leaves  being  semi-amplexicaul, 
with  a  greater  tendency  to  be  ovate  in  outline  and  less  denticulate 
on  the  margins.  I  have  never  seen  it  with  the  chstinctly-toothed 
leaves  so  frequent  in  H.  ijotkirum.  The  leaves  are  of  a  much 
blighter  green,  and  not  so  much  paler  beneath;  they  are  also  more 
hairy.  The  panicle  when  polycephalous  has  not  the  same  tendency 
to  produce  branches  terminating  in  coi-jmibs.  The  anthodes  are 
considerably  smaller,  the  inner  phyUaries  less  attenuated  and  much 
more  hairy. 

From  H.  strietum  it  differs  (in  addition  to  the  points  already 
stated)  by  having  the  stem  scabrous,  the  leaves  broader  in  the 
middle  and  more  attenuated  at  each  end ;  and  more  conspicuously 
by  the  long  straggling  branches  of  the  polycephalous  panicle. 
But  the  gi'eatest  stress  must  be  laid  on  the  fact  of  its  producing  a 
true  rosette.  All  the  specimens  Mr.  Backhouse  has  gone  over  in 
herbaria  I  have  access  to  he  has  named  H.  strietum. 

H.  corymhosum,  Fries,  and  H.  crocatum,  Fries,  differ  still  more 
widely  from  H.  Dewsri  than  does  H.  strietum.  Both,  especially 
H,  eorifmbosum,  have  the  stem  leaves  much  more  numerous,  more 
parallel- sided,  and  the  polycephalous  panicle  with  the  branches 
ending  in  small  corymbs.  H.  croeatum  also  has  the  pericliue 
much  larger,  more  abrupt  at  the  base,  and  with  far  fewer  hairs. 
H.  cori/mbusum  has  the  leaves  more  glabrous,  and  neither  the  one 
nor  the  other  produc'es  rosettes. 

At  one  time  I  thought  it  might  be  H.  elatum,  of  Fries;  but  as  I 
now  i)os3ess  Lindeberg's  'Hieracia  Scci,ndina\'iae  Exsiccata,'  I  can 
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say  without  hesitation  that  it  is  not  No.  92  of  that  collection. 
I  believe  its  nearest  ally  is  H.  Dovreme,  Fries,  but  the  polycephalous 
panicle  is  too  different  to  permit  me  to  join  them.  H.  Dovrense- 
protractum,  however  (Lind.,  'Hierac.  Scand.  Exsicc.,'  Nos.  40-41), 
has  a  panicle  more  like  H.  Dewari ;  so  I  requested  Mr.  J.  G.  Baker 
to  compare  H.  Dewari  with  Fries  and  Lagger's  specimens  of 
H.  Dovreme-protractum,  and  his  answer  is:  "  I  feel  quite  satisfied 
that  your  plant  is  distinct  from  these  [H.  Dovreme  and  H.  Dovreme- 
protractum).''  Being  unable  to  identify  the  plant  with  any  described 
species,  I  am  reluctantly  forced  to  give  it  a  provisional  name,  and 
have  chosen  for  that  purpose  one  to  commemorate  the  late  Dr. 
Andrew  Dewar,  of  Dunfermline,  to  whose  explorations  of  the 
botany  of  Clackmannan,  Kinross,  South  Perth,  and  West  Fife,  we 
are  much  indebted.  Few  local  botanists  appear  to  have  worked 
their  district  better,  and  been  more  careful  to  avoid  erroneous 
records.  Most  of  the  specimens  in  British  herbaria,  previous  to 
1875  (when  Mr.  T.  Drummond  sent  it  to  the  Botanical  Exchange 
Club  as  "  H.  strictum,  broad-leaved  form"),  were  sent  by  Dr.  Dewar 
from  Linmill  and  the  Ochills  under  the  name  of  H.  '  muloides,' 
Tausch,  and  H.  '  rif/idiim,'  Hartman.  There  is,  however,  no  doubt 
that  the  plant  was  first  collected  in  the  Loch  Lomond  district  by 
Dr.  J.  H.  Balfour. 

I  am  greatly  indebted  to  Mr.  Tom  Drummond  for  taking  me  to 
the  stations  at  Linmill,  on  the  Black  Devon,  near  Clackmannan 
and  Glen  of  Sorrow,  above  Dollar,  Clackmannanshire,  and  Glen 
Quay,  close  to  where  it  enters  Glen  Devon.  At  Linmill  the  plant 
grows  on  the  banks  of  the  stream  in  an  open  wood,  and  many  of 
the  specimens  are  extremely  luxuriant ;  it  grows  in  company  with 
H.  strictimi,  which  here  flowers  a  fortnight  later  than  H.  Dewari. 
Li  the  Glen  of  Sorrow  the  station  is  on  ledges  of  rock.  In  Glen 
Quay  it  grows  on  ledges  of  rock  and  on  landslips  ;  and  here,  m 
1876,  it  was  in  great  profusion,  growing  in  company  with  H.  ijothi- 
cum,  and  flowering  at  the  same  time.  H.  strictum  grows  in  Glen 
Devon,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  station  for  H.  Dewari. 

May  not  H.  Dewari  be  the  Scotch  plant  referred  to  by  Fries  in 
his  '  Symbols'  as  H.  Dovreme  .^ — John  T.  Boswell,  Dec.  1,  1877. 

[The  descrij)tion  of  H.  Deivari  was  read  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Bot.  Soc.  of  Edinburgh,  December,  1877.] 

(Tentiana  Aniarella,  Linn.,  var.  prieco.v,  Smith,  liiddlesdowns, 
near  Croydon,  Surrey,  June  8,  1876.  Sent,  as  although  i)robably 
not  rare  when  looked  for,  only  recorded  from  Tring  (as  verna)  and 
Lincoln.  Scattered  along  a  chalky  bank,  with  Poli/i/ala,  Lotus,  &c. 
— A.  Bennett.  I  have  found  spring-flowering  plants  of  the  allied 
species,  G.  ram/iestris,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Plymouth.  They 
have  also  been  met  with  hi  the  Isle  of  Wight. — T.  K.  A.  B. 

Atriple.v  sinuala,  Hofi".  Coast  at  G.  Coi)pard's  Gap,  West  Sussex. 
August,  1876.  In  the  last  report  of  tlio  Exchange  Club  (see  p.  28) 
I  hinted  that  this  plant  was  probal)ly  introduced  in  this  station  by 
ships'  ballast.  This  year  I  have  confirmed  this  fact,  having  dis- 
covered a  dozen  more  plants  near  and  around  u  large  squaie  black 
building  used  for  the  storing  of  grain,  a  furlong  nearer  Brighton 
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SUR  UNE  NOUVELLE  ESPECE  DE  SHEAIIERIA. 

Pab  M.  a.  Fraxchet. 

(Tab.  198). 

Sheareria  PoLn,  n.  sp.  —  Annua,  erecta,  semi-  vel  vix  pedalis, 
glabra  ;  ramiili  graeiles,  patentes  vel  arcuato  ereeti ;  folia  altema, 
sessUia,  infeioie  louge  attenuata,  oblonga  vel  obovato-spathulata, 
obtusa  vel  etiam  ajjice  subemargiuata,  uervo  excurrente  mucronu- 
lata  ;  capitula  ad  apicem  ramulonim  solitaria,  basi  nuda  vel  s»pius 
folio  supremo  contiguo  bracteata,  subsexflora ;  foliola  involucri 
5-6,  subbiseriata,  interioribus  %'ix  longioribus,  ovato-lauceolata, 
margiue  pallidiori  membranaceo  subtiliter  erosula  et  papiilis  ciliata, 
dorso  distincte  nei-vata  ;  floras  radii  3,  feminei,  feililes,  ligulati, 
ligula  (pallide  purpm-ascenti  ?)  obovata,  apice  vix  distincte  emar- 
ginata  ;  flores  disci  bisexuales,  circiter  2-3,  steriles,  lutei,  tubulosi, 
profunde  5-lobati,  lobis  lanceolatis  acutis,  margins  tenuiter  papil- 
losis,  caeterum  glabri,  floribus  radii  duplo  bre^iores ;  stylus  in  fl. 
disc,  et  rad.  bifidus,  ramis  lanceolato-cj'lindi-icis,  subacutis ;  acbae- 
nium  (juvenile)  oblongum,  inferne  attenuatum,  apice  rotundatum, 
compressum,  obscure  3-4-gouum,  angulis  membranaceis  serie 
papiilarum  ciliatis. 

A  Sheareria  nana,  S.  Moore,  praecipue  differt :  foliis  omnibus 
evolutis  oblongo-spatbulatis  nee  linearibus,  squamaeformibus ; 
achfeniis  oblongis,  nee  e  basi  latiore  apice  angustatis  ;  glabritie. 

Nous  n'avous  pas  vu  les  achanes  murs  de  cette  espece.  Dans 
leur  jeune  age  ils  sont  tres  comprimes  et  leiu's  angles  sont  surtout 
indiques  par  une  ligne  de  papilles  d'lm  jaime  d'or  ;  dans  toutes  les 
fleurs  le  style  est  bifide,  tandis  que  M.  S.  Moore  dit  que  chez  le 
S.  nana  le  style  des  fleurs  du  disque  est  entier. 

Autant  que  nous  en  pouvons  juger  sui-  le  sec  les  ligules  du 
5'.  Polii  sont  rosees  ou  d'un  poui-pre  pale ;  les  capitules  cam- 
panules  ne  depassent  pas  4  mill,  et  les  feuilles  15  a  20  mill, 
de  longuem*. 

Cette  espece  a  ete  recoltee  a  Me-chi,  paitie  N.  0.  du  Tclie- 
Kiang,  Chine,  le  27  Sept.,  1876,  par  M.  Henri  de  Poli. 


Description  of  Tab.  \9%.— Sheareria  PoHi,  Franch.  (nat.  size).  —  Fig.  1. 
Flower  of  the  disk.  Fig.  2.  Style  of  disk-flower.  Fig.  3.  Flower  of  the  lay. 
Fig.  4.  Style  of  ray-flower.  *Fig.  5.  Very  young  achene.  Fig.  6.  Scale  of  the 
involucre.     (Figs.  1  to  6  much  enlarged). 

N.  s.   VOL.  7.      [Septembeb,  1878.]  2  l 
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ON    THE    PLACE    OF    CHARACEJE    IN 
THE    NATUEAL    SYSTEM. 

By  Prof.  T.  Cakuel. 

Mr.  Bennett  has  discussed  this  subject  in  an  interesting  paper 
which  appeared  in  the  '  Journal  of  Botany '  for  July  (p.  202),  con- 
densing in  a  few  pages  most  of  what  has  been  written  on  the 
structure  and  affinities  of  Characea..  He  has  incidentally  mentioned 
the  place  I  have  given  them,  as  forming  a  separate  division  (or 
primary  group)  beetween  Phanerogams  and  Prothallogams  ;  but 
as  he  has  not  recorded  my  reasons  for  so  doing,  perhaps  some 
explanation  on  my  part  will  not  come  amiss. 

In  my  recent  book  on  Morphology  *  I  have  tried  to  bring  into 
full  light  the  fact  that  all  vegetable  organisms  (except  the  very 
lowest)  are  represented  in  every  species  by  three  different  forms,  in 
alternating  generations,  viz.,  a  neutral  form,  producing,  either 
directly  or  indirectly,  two  sexual  forms,  which  by  their  action  on 
each  other  reproduce  the  neutral  form.  Now  these  present  different 
and  even  opposite  characters,  according  to  the  various  series  of 
plants ;  and  of  such  I  have  availed  myself  to  define  better  those 
large  primary  divisions  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  that,  under  dif- 
ferent names,  are  now  admitted  by  all  botanists.  In  Bryogams 
(Mosses),  and  those  Gymnogams  that  are  trimoi-phous  (such  as 
OedogoniacecB),  the  female  foim  is  indefinite  in  its  evolution,  and 
organized  so  as  to  produce  in  succession  a  long  series  of  arche- 
gonia  and  thence  embryos  (or  of  oogonia),  and  of  antheridia, 
which  last  produce  the  phytozoa  or  male  form  ;  while  the  neutral 
form  is,  on  the  contrary,  definite  in  its  evolution,  in  Mosses  begin- 
ning as  an  embryo,  and  terminating  shortly  by  the  formation  of 
the  urn  at  one  end.  In  the  remainder  of  the  vegetable  world  the 
process  is  reversed  :  it  is  the  neutral  form  that  is  indefinite,  while 
the  female  forms  (gemmule  in  Phanerogams,  prothallus  in  Ferns 
and  their  allies)  are  definite,  only  once  producing  the  embryo  of 
the  neutral  form.  And  such  is  the  case  with  Characea;,  which  can 
therefore  by  no  means  be  brought  together  either  with  Mosses  or 
with  Alf/a;. 

Much  stress  has  been  laid  on  the  supposed  similarity  between 
Characea;  and  Mosses,  from  the  circumstance  that  those  last,  when 
they  are  cormophytes,  begin  by  a  filamentous  thallus,  on  which 
subsequently  buds  are  formed  ;  and  Cliaravea  havu  been  deemed  to 
act  likewise.  But  notwithstanding  the  liigh  authority  of  those 
who  support  this  view  of  the  case,  I  own  I  cannot  side  Avith  them. 
A  careful  examination  of  the  process  of  germination  in  ( 'Itaracea-, 
as  exposed  by  Pringsheim  and  De  Bary,  shows  indeed  the  lateral 
formation  of  buds  on  a  previous  simple  shoot ;  but  as  this  con- 
temporaneously gives  out  leaves  on  the  other  side,  it  can  be 
considered   in  no   other   light   than    as   a   stem,    and  nowise  as 

*  Shortly  noticed  at  p.  170. —  [Ed.j 
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Sliesa-eFia  Polii,  A.Franchet. 
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homologous  with  the  thallus  (protonema)  of  Mosses,  however  it 
may  resemble  it  in  general  appearance. 

On  comparing  Characetr  with  Prothallogams,  we  find  a  resem- 
blance in  the  structure  of  the  phytozoa,  and  in  the  main  points  of 
the  process  of  germination,  in  both  the  neutral  plant  originating 
crosswise  and  directly  from  the  top  of  the  embryo  or  of  the  oospore. 
But  there  is  a  wide  difference  in  the  total  absence  of  anything  hke 
the  sexual  prothallus  so  pecuhar  to  the  Prothallogams,  as  also  in 
the  complex  organisation  of  the  antherocyst  compared  to  the 
simpler  antheridium,  and  of  the  oogemma  compared  to  the  arche- 
gonium,  and  in  the  veiy  different  origin  of  both,  which  in  L'haracea 
proceed  directly  from  the  neutral  form  and  not  from  spores  pro- 
duced by  it ;  on  the  other  hand,  comparing  them  with  Phanero- 
gams, we  find  a  marked  resemblance  of  structure,  coupled  with 
the  same  origin,  between  the  oogemma  of  the  one  and  the  gemmule 
(misnamed  ovule)  of  the  other ;  and  I  perfectly  agree  with  Cela- 
kovsky  in  consideiing  them  homologous  organisms.  There  is, 
moreover,  a  similarity  of  origin  in  the  male  forms  of  both  the 
groups,  equally  proceeding  from  bodies  which  are  motlitications  of 
leaves.  But  alongside  with  these  analogies  we  have  such  dif- 
ferences in  the  structure  of  the  male  apparatus,  and  in  the  process 
of  formation  of  the  neutral  plant,  which  in  Phanerogams  begins  as 
an  embryo  placed  lengthwise  at  the  end  of  a  proembryo,  that  there 
is  no  need  to  insist  on  the  necessity  of  separating  Characea  from 
Phanerogams  as  well  as  from  Prothallogams. 

Then  what  remains  to  be  done  with  them,  except  to  recognize 
simply  that  they  have  a  right  to  stand  by  themselves  as  a  distinct 
group,  equal  in  rank  to  the  four  others  generally  admitted  ?  Sachs 
was  the  first  to  think  so,  and  I  am  sony  to  see  he  has  altered  his 
opinion,  on  gi-ounds  quite  insuflficient,  as  Mr.  Bennett  has  well 
shown.  As  a  chstinct  group,  the  position  of  my  Schistogams  can 
be  nowhere  but  between  Phanerogams  and  Prothallogams,  in  a 
morpholotjkal  system  of  classification,  such  as  ours  all  essentially  are. 

One  last  word  on  a  more  general  subject.  As  none  of  the  pri- 
mary gi'oups  that  I  have  admitted  in  my  classification  —  Phanero- 
gams, Schistogams,  Prothallogams,  Bryogams,  Gymnogams — are 
of  my  own  making,  it  may  be  deemed  superfluous,  or  even  worse, 
for  me  to  have  given  them  new  names  (except  the  first  one). 
I  have  been  led  to  do  so  by  the  following  considerations  : — Firstly, 
in  order  to  put  forth  more  strongly  the  idea,  which  now-a-days 
will  be  disputed  by  veiy  few,  that  the  old  class  Cnjptogamia  of 
Linneus  must  be  spht  up  into  a  number  of  groups,  each  fully 
equivalent  to  the  Phanerogams,  Secondly,  to  do  away,  for  these 
groups,  with  such  names  as  Vascular  Cryptogams  and  Cellular 
Cryptogams,  which  imply  that  they  are  subdivisions  of  some  superior 
gi'oup.  I  really  believe  it  would  be  a  gain  for  science  to  let  fall 
altogether  the  term  Crj'ptogams,  which  in  the  present  state  of  botany 
has  nothing  left  it  but  a  negative  signification. 
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BOTANICAL    NOMENCLATURE. 
By  William  Mathews,  M.A. 

It  has  recently  been  my  misfortune  to  collate  several  catalogues 
of  plants  for  the  purpose  of  comparing  the  vegetation  of  the 
countries  to  which  they  refer.  One  cannot  engage  in  such  an 
undertaking  without  being  painfully  impressed  by  the  confusion 
which  exists  in  botanical  nomenclature  and  in  the  practice  of 
citing  authorities,  and  of  the  necessity  for  a  reform  in  both  parti- 
culars. I  venture  therefore  to  say  a  few  words  upon  a  question 
which  has  lately  been  discussed  in  the  pages  of  this  Journal. 

The  authority  which  is  attached  to  the  name  of  an  organic  form 
may  be  regarded  from  one  of  two  points  of  view — 1st,  as  referring 
to  the  collocation  of  the  two  members  of  the  double  name,  i.  e.,  of 
the  left  hand  or  generic,  and  of  the  right  hand  or  specific  member  ; 
2ndly,  as  referring  to  the  right  hand  or  specific  member  only. 
The  former  practice  has  hitherto  prevailed  among  botanists,  the 
latter  among  zoologists.  There  is  no  a  priuri  reason  in  the  nature 
of  things  why  the  one  convention  is  preferable  to  the  other.  It  is 
simply  a  matter  of  convenience,  and  the  question  is,  on  which  side 
does  the  balance  of  convenience  lie  ?  It  is  evident  that  there  ought 
not  to  be  two  rules,  the  one  for  the  vegetable,  the  other  for  the 
animal  kingdom. 

It  follows  from  the  second  or  zoological  rule  that  the  oldest 
specific  name  has  the  right  of  priority,  and  that  it  can-ies  with  it 
the  initials  of  the  author,  however  various  the  genera  in  which  the 
organism  may  have  been  placed  by  the  vagaries  of  subsequent 
describers.  An  exception  may  of  course  arise  if  the  oldest  specific 
name  has  a  manifest  impropriety  in  a  new  connection. 

If  the  botanists  who  speak  of  this  as  "a  new  rule"  will  refer  to 
a  catalogue  of  shells,  they  will  find  the  old  Linnfean  genus  Venus 
now  subdivided  into  many  genera,  one  of  which  is  Cyprina  of 
Lamarck  ;  but  they  will  see  the  old  Venxis  islandica  of  Linnaeus 
described  as  Cyprina  islandica,  Linn.,  not  CypHna  islandica,  Lam. 
(Forbes  &  Hanley,  '  British  Mollusca,'  vol.  i.  p.  441). 

Or  take  a  catalogue  of  insects  (I  have  before  me  both  editions 
of  Staudinger's  '  Lepidoptera  of  Europe'),  and  turn  to  the  old 
Linnaean  genus  Papilio.  The  Peacock  Butterfly,  now  placed  in 
the  genus  Vanessa  of  Fabricius,  stands  as  Vanessa  lo,  Linn.,  not 
Vanessa  lo,  Fab.  ;  and  so  on  to  the  end  of  the  chapter.  A  difficulty 
arises  when  an  author  makes  an  existing  specific  name  the  name 
of  a  new  genus.  Thus  Fabricius  changes  the  name  of  the  Goat 
Moth,  lUnnhyx  Cossu-s,  Limi.,  into  Cosstis  liyniperda.  In  the  first 
edition  of  his  '  Catalogue'  (18G1)  Staudinger  gives  Cossus  liyttijieida, 
Fab.,  but  in  the  second  (1871)  he  boldly  reduplicates  the  earliest 
specific  name,  and  writes  Cossus  C'ossks,  Linn. 

Tlie  zoological  rule  has  great  advantages.  It  saves  us  from  a 
Jiost  of  useless  authorities,  and  worse  than  useless  synonyms  ;  it 
ensures  that  the  name  of  the  first  describcr  shall  generally,  if  not 
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invariably,  be  associated  with  that  of  the  organism ;  and  it  removes 
from  vain  and  shallow  authors  the  temptation  to  hand  their  names 
down  to  posterity  as  a  reward  for  confusing  the  nomenclature. 
Indeed,  so  well  has  the  rule  worked  in  Entomology  that  insects 
may  be,  and  frequently  are,  refened  to,  in  conversation,  by  their 
specific  names  only. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  working  of  the  other  rule  in  the 
vegetable  kingdom. 

The  first  point  to  be  noticed  is  that  botanists  often  disagree  as 
to  what  authority  to  attach  to  any  given  combination.  The  genus 
Erodium  was  founded  by  IHeritier  on  a  section  of  the  Linnaean 
genus  Geranium.  If  we  search  for  the  authority  for  Erodium 
mosehatum,  formerly  Geranium  moschatum,  Linn.,  we  find  the  fol- 
lowing remarkable  differences  of  opinion  : — 

Erodium  mosc/wjfMw,  L'Herit.  in  Ait.  Hort.Kew.  (Koch;  Nyman, 

Sylloge.) 
Erodium  moschatum,  Ait.     (Reichenbach). 

Erodium  moschatum,  L'Herit.    (Syme,  English  Bot. ;  Grenier  & 

Godron,  and  most  French  Floras). 
Erodium  moschatum,  Willd.    (Bertoloni,  Flor.  Ital. ;  Munby,  Cat. 

Plant.  Alg.) 
Erodium  moschatum,  Smith.     (Bab.  Man.,  ed.  7.) 

Here  we  have  at  least  three  different  designations  of  the  same 
plant,  in  a  case  where  a  zoologist  would  have  written  Erodium 
moschatum,  Linn.,  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  given  himself  no 
further  trouble.*  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  point  out  how  mis- 
leading this  is.  '^Erodium  moschatum,  L'Herit.,"  ^'Erodium  mos- 
chatum yi'iMdi.,"  and  "  Erodium  moschatum,  Smith,"  ought,  according 
to  all  analogy,  to  stand  for  three  different  plants,  and  not  for  three 
different  views  of  the  authority  for  one. 

A  still  more  serious  mischief  than  the  confusion  of  authorities 
is  tlie  Uberty  which  botanists  have  accorded  to  themselves,  in 
moving  a  well-known  plant  into  a  new  genus,  of  changing  its 
specific  name,  and  the  fiightful  multipUcation  of  synonyms  of 
which  this  has  been  the  cause.  According  to  some  of  the  corre- 
spondents of  this  Jom-nal  we  ought  to  be  grateful,  father  than 
otherwise,  for  this  exercise  of  the  fancy. 

The  common  Male  Fern,  Pohjpodium  Filix-mas  of  Linnaeus,  has 
been  placed  in  at  least  eight  different  genera,  and  received  two 
specific  names  besides  the  first.  It  is  a  matter  of  accident  rather 
than  design  that  this  plant  has  not  as  many  specific  names  as 
generic,  with  sixty-four  combinations  of  the  two,  and  a  different 
authoiity  for  each  combination. 

The  uomenclatiu-e  of  Orchids  is  nearly  as  bad  as  that  of  Ferns. 
The  common  Frog  Orcliis  stands  in  seven  genera,  but  has  happily 
ouly  one  specific  name.  With  Xeotinea  intacta  we  are  not  so 
fortunate  :     this   plant   is   an   admirable   instance  of  the  logical 

*  Ou  the  correct  authority  lor  Erodium  mosehatum  see  a  note  at  p.  282. — 
'Ed.  Jocrx.  Bot.] 
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development  of  the  botanical  nile ;  it  stands  in  five  genera,  has 
five  specific  names,  and  eight  difl'ereut  collocations  of  the  two. 

According  to  the  zoological  rule,  in  the  above  and  all  similar 
cases,  the  earliest  specific  name  would  be  adopted,  and  be  followed 
by  the  initials  of  its  author,  whatever  genus  may  be  prefixed  to  it. 
The  useless  specific  names  and  authorities  would  disappear  from 
the  nomenclature,  but  would  remain  in  the  synonymy  for  reference 
in  case  of  need. 

The  instances  in  which  the  same  plant  appears  in  different 
catalogues,  under  disguises  affording  no  clue  to  its  identity,  may 
be  counted  by  scores.  They  are  a  great  stumbling-block  to  students, 
and  a  positive  scandal  to  science.  Why,  for  example,  should 
ALespilus  Amelanchier  of  Linnaeus  appear  in  one  place  as  Pyrus  Arne- 
lanchier,  Willd.,  and  in  another  as  Aronia  rotundifolia,  Pers.,  when 
it  might  so  easily  be  written  Aronia  Amelanchier,  Linn.  ? 

In  such  a  case  as  Lotus  Tetrayonolobus,  Linn.,  where  the  specific 
name  has  been  raised  to  generic  rank,  I  imagine  we  should  still 
write  Tetragonolobus  jmrpurem,  Moencli.,  and  that  scientific  opinion 
is  at  i)resent  scarcely  ripe  for  such  a  combination  as  Tetra/jonolobus 
Tetragonolobus,  Linn.,  as  Staudinger  would  write  it. 

I  regard  it  as  inevitable  that  there  will  ultimately  be  one  system 
of  nomenclature  for  all  organised  nature,  and  that  the  zoological 
rule  will  supersede  the  botanical. 


A   NEW    SPECIES    OF   FRITILLARIA. 
By  H.  G.  Eeichenbach,  Jil. 

When  naming,  last  year,  the  Fritillaries  for  oiu-  Botanic  Garden, 
I  came  upon  Bolander's  no.  -1654,  '^  Fritillaria  lanceolata,  var." 
From  this  my  specimen  of  F.  lanceolata,  Pursh,  differed  obviously 
in  its  three  usually  whorled  leaves  larger  and  narrower  at  the 
base,  its  larger  flowers  and  its  longer  sepals,  which  were  not 
suddenly  contracted  and  had  besides  apparently  very  different 
nervation.  As  neither  the  last  monograph  of  my  excellent  friend 
Mr.  J.  G.  Baker  nor  the  numerous  publications  of  Prof.  Asa  Gray 
and  Mr.  Sereno  Watson  contained  such  a  plant,  I  was  inclined  to 
consider  it  new  ;  but  unwilling  to  rely  upon  my  own  research  alone, 
I  ai)plied  to  the  first-named  monographer  for  assistance.  His 
opinion  was  the  same  as  my  own,  but  he  placed  the  species  near 
F.  bifiora,  Lindl.,  a  Liliorkiza ;  whilst  I  had  thought  it  a  Gonio- 
carija.  The  khidly  added  sketches  of  typical  si)ocimens  proved  the 
correctness  of  Mr.  Baker's  view;  and  I  am  thankful  to  him  for 
permission  to  publish  the  species  under  our  joint  authority,  dedi- 
cated to  the  excellent  Dr.  Asa  Gray. 

The  plant  is  readily  disthiguished  from  F.  hijlora,  Lindl.,  by 
the  shorter  and  less  acuminate  sepals,  much  narrower  bracts,  and 
narrower  and  more  acuminate  leaves.  Generally  speaking,  it  is 
not  unlike  the  taller  specimens  of  F.  (jrceca,  Boiss.  &  Spruu. 
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May  the  plant  long  enjoy  its  existence  before  it  falls  a  Ndetim 
to  certain  rapacious  tourists,  who,  ignoring  the  present  and  future 
existence  of  other  men  as  much  entitled  to  the  enjoyment  of  nature 
as  themselves,  dehght  in  bringing  home  bulbs  by  the  thousand. 
Thus  has  F.  trUtis,  Heldr.  k  Sart.,  been  destroyed  at  Athens  by 
the  Herr  Hofgartner  Schmidt.  Thus,  as  I  was  told  at  Limone  in 
Piedmont,  has  F.  2tIo(igruUjii,  in  the  Valle  Amellina,  been  totally 
eradicated  by  a  well-known  Enghsh  bulb-amateur  and  tourist :  his 
guide,  Bartolomeo  Viola,  beUe\'iug,  no  doubt,  in  tjeneratio  <equiioca, 
wondered  at  there  being  no  more  flowers,  as  the  gentleman  had 
only  twice  taken  every  bulb  !     Apres  num  le  deluge. 

I  add  a  short  descriptive  diagnosis  : — 

Fkitillaria  Grayana,  Rchb.  f.,  d  Baker.  —  Ultra  spithamsea,  gra- 
cilis, fohis  in  caule  quinis  seu  quatemis  infimis  cuneato- 
Ugulatis,  breve  acutis,  inflorescentia  uniflora  seu  biflora, 
bracteis  linearibus,  acutis,  elougatis,  floribus  longe  pedicel- 
latis  pedunculatisque,  nutantibus  (0-02  m.  longis),  sepaHs 
extends  hgulatis  acutis,  intemis  bene  latioribus,  omnibus 
apicibus  scabris,  foveis  juleoformibus  (?  si  recte  video)  fila- 
mentis  antheras  quater  superantibus,  stylo  ad  medium  fere 
trifido. 

Hab.  Cahfomia,  1866  ;   BoIander,n.  4654  ! 


ON    AN    ISLE    OF    WIGHT    GENTIAN. 
By  Fred.  Stratton,  F.L.S. 

On  the  23rd  of  May  last  I  received  from  Dr.  John  Grieve,  of 
Glasgow,  who  was  then  staying  at  Ventnor,  some  specimens  of  a 
Gentian  which  he  had  gathered  on  the  down  behind  St^ephill  Castle, 
and  which  he  referred  to  the  variety  /(3.  of  Gentiana  Amarella,  L., 
noticed  by  Dr.  Brom field  in  the  '  Floi-a  Vectensis."  A  few  days 
aftei-wards  I  went  to  Steephill,  and  was  surprised  at  the  gi-eat 
abundance  of  the  i^lant.  It  gi-ew  mostly  in  large  patches  from  five 
to  ten  feet  across,  and  was,  from  its  profusion  and  the  dark  brownish 
purple  leaves  and  calyces,  a  conspicuous  feature  in  the  herbage  of 
the  chalk  down. 

There  are  several  characters  in  which  this  Gentian  diflfei-s  from 
both  its  nearest  aUies,  G.  Amarella  and  G.  campestrk.  Ffrst,  the 
time  of  floweiing,  which  in  those  constitutes  them  autumnal- 
floweiing  plants,  in  this  places  it  amongst  sj^ring  flowera.  A 
considerable  proportion  of  the  plants  had  on  the  27th  of  May  well- 
a<lvanced  capsides  (on  the  17th  of  August  only  the  withered  st«ms 
and  capsules  full  of  ripe  seed  were  to  be  found ;  a  rather  thick- 
set pyramidal  fonn  of  ordinary  G.  Amarella,  in  full  bloom,  having 
taken  the  place  of  its*  early-flowering  neighbom-,  and  in  almost 
equal  abimdance).  This  character,  when  it  occurs  in  isolated 
plants  and  is  unaccompanied  by  any  other  divergence  fr-om  their 
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congeners,  is  not  of  any  very  great  value  ;  but  it  is  of  great 
importance  when  it  is  permanent  and  associated  with  marked 
differences  from  nearly-alHed  species,  as,  for  instance,  in  another 
plant  of  the  south  side  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  Arum  italicum.  The 
early  appearance  of  the  leaves  of  this,  at  the  end  of  September, 
whilst  the  spadix  with  its  red  fruit  is  still  an  ornament  of  the 
woods,  goes  far  to  coiToborate  the  testimony  as  to  its  status  amongst 
species  afforded  by  the  other  characters  in  which  it  differs  from 
A.  viaculatum. 

The  early-flowering  habit  of  this  Gentian  is  accompanied  by  the 
following  characters,  which  render  it  difficult  to  assign  it  to  either 
of  its  likest  relations  :  —  Both  the  corolla  and  calyx  are  almost 
always  4-cleft ;  in  the  very  few  instances  of  a  5-cleft  corolla  the 
calyx  is  usually,  but  not  invariably,  5-cleft  also.  The  calyx- 
segments  are  very  unequal,  variable,  and  generally  much  larger 
than  in  G.  Amarella,  and  more  divergent  than  in  either  G.  Amarella 
or  G.  campestris ;  in  this  respect  resemblmg  G.  (jermanica,  but  it 
lacks  the  large  corolla  and  larger  stouter  habit  characteristic  of 
that  plant.  Two  of  the  segments  are  often  so  much  larger  than 
the  others  as  to  simulate  the  corresponding  character  in  G.  cam- 
pe.stris,  but  even  m  theh  broadest  state  they  do  not  spring  from 
below  the  two  narrower  segments,  nor  do  they  clasp  and  conceal 
the  latter,  as  in  G.  campestris.  The  whole  plant  is  more  slender, 
more  branched,  and  shorter  than  either  G.  Amarella  or  G.  cam- 
pestris ;  few  specimens  are  more  than  three  inches  in  height,  and 
all  are  branched  mostly  at  or  near  the  base.  The  seeds  are  roundish 
oval,  dark  brown,  translucent,  slightly  polished  and  rugose,  with 
one  or  two  circular  pits,  probably  caused  by  contact  with  the 
adjoining  seeds. 

Gentiana  campestris  is  one  of  our  very  rarest  Isle  of  Wight 
plants,  and  has  not  been  seen  at  all  for  some  years,  the  last  record 
of  its  occurrence  being  that  by  Mr.  E.  Tucker  in  this  Joiuiial  for 
1870  (viii.  p.  160)  ;  so  that  the  probability  of  this  plant  being 
a  hybrid  between  that  sj)ecies  and  (/.  Amarella  is  very  slight. 
Mr.  Tucker  seems  also  to  have  met  with  a  plant  which  he  refers  to 
G.  Amarella,  var.  ft.,  and  which  he  states  occurred  plentifully  on 
Afton  Down  ;  but  he  does  not  give  the  time  of  its  flowermg,  and 
his  visits  were  paid,  except  in  the  year  1864,  in  the  autumn.  In 
the  same  volume  of  the  Journal,  Mr.  T.  E.  Archer  Briggs  records 
(p.  228)  finding  a  few  specimens  of  an  early -flowering  state  of 
G.  campestris  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Plymouth  :  it  may,  however, 
be  noted  that  there  seems  to  be  no  record  of  any  large  quantity  of 
this  latter  species  foiiud  flowering  in  the  spring. 

Dr.  Trimen  informs  me  that  he  collected  a  Gentian  in  flower 
on  June  2nd,  1866,  on  White  Horse  Hill,  Berks,  which  presents  a 
very  close  resemblance  to  my  Isle  of  Wight  plant,  but  differs  from 
it  in  some  particulars.  He  at  the  time  named  his  specimens 
G.  camjn'stris,  and  the  plant  appears  under  this  name  in  Mr.  Britten's 
Additions  to  the  Berkshire  flora  in  this  Journal  for  1878  (p.  189). 
I  may  add  that  Crepin,  in  his  '  Flore  de  Belgiquc '  (ed.  2,  p.  140), 
speaks  of  G.  ijermanica  as  varying  with  a  4-cleft  corolla  and  calyx, 
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and   also   ha^-ing  occasionally  two  of  the   cah-x- segments  much 
larger  than  the  others. 

I  have   dried   a   good  number  of  specimens   for  distribution 
through  the  Botanical  Exchange  Club. 


NOTE   ON   THE   PRECEDING  COMMUNICATION. 
By  Henby  Trimen,  M.B.,  F.L.S. 

With  reference  to  the  plant  above  referred  to  by  Mr,  Stratton, 
which  I  collected  in  the  early  summer  of  1866,  on  White  Horse 
Hill,  Berkshu-e,  as  Gentiana  cawpeMris ;  though  a  subsequent 
examination  has  clearly  shown  that  it  is  jiot  that  species, 
it  is  less  easy  to  refer  it  distinctl}'  to  G.  Amarella.  Under  this 
very  variable  species  there  is  Uttle  diflBculty,  to  my  mind,  in 
placing  Mr.  Stratton's  certainly  striking  form  from  tlie  Isle  of 
Wight.  On  comparing  his  specimens  with  other  spring-flowering 
ones  from  Croydon  (A.  Bennett)  and  Tring  (E.  Forster),  both  of 
which  have  also  4-merous  flowers,  the  chief  points  of  difference  in 
the  Isle  of  Wight  plant  are  seen  to  be  the  much  longer  pedicels, 
more  striking  inequahty  of  the  calyx- segments,  and  larger  and 
more  branched  habit ;  its  occuirence  in  such  abundance  is  also 
worthy  of  remark.  Kay  recorded  in  1696  (Syn.  Stirp.  Brit.,  ed.  2, 
p.  156),  under  the  name  of  G.  fwja.r  renia  sen  pracox,  what  was 
probably  a  similar  early-flowering  variety  of  G.  Amarella ;  it  was 
gathered  near  Kendal. 

I  may  add  a  few  remarks  as  to  the  nomenclature  of  these  forms 
or  varieties.  Mr.  Stratton  had  suggested  attaching  the  name  of 
Dr.  Bromfield  to  his  plant, — a  most  appropriate  course,  were  it 
not  that  there  appear  to  be  already  several  existing  names.  There 
can  be  Uttle  doubt  that  it  is  G.  ulufinosa,  WUld.,  which  is  very 
characteristically  figured  in  Reichenbach's  Plant.  Crit.,  t.  58. 
Schm-  ( Euum.  Plant.  Transylv.,  p.  461 )  places  this  under  G.  AmareUa 
as  var.  /3.  ulujinosa,  and  quotes  yet  another  name  as  a  synonym, 
G.  ijracilis,  Nees.  To  the  same  form  I  refer  specimens  from  Naples 
(Huet  de  PaviUou,  n.  392)  labelled  G.  Columna,  Ten.  Dillenius 
had  long  ago  (Syn.  Stirp.  Brit.,  ed.  3,  p.  275)  rightly  identified 
Columua's  figure  (Ecphrasis,  p.  221)  of  the  Naples  plant  with 
Ray's  plant  above  noted  ;  but  some  subsequent  writers  have  con- 
founded it  with  G.  campestris,  which  it  clearly  does  not  represent. 
Berioloni  does  not  consider  (Fl.  Ital.,  iii.  97)  Tenore's  species 
worth  distinction  even  as  a  variety  of  G.  Amarella,  but  then  he 
treats  G.  (jermanica  in  a  similar  manner. 

To  return  to  my  Berkshire  specimens.  These  differ  from  all 
the  above  in  the  wider  form  of  the  corolla-tube  with  blunt  seg- 
ments, and  in  having  oblong-spathulat^  obtuse  leaves.  All  the 
flowers  are  4-merous,  and  the  pairs  of  calyx-segments  very  unequal. 

The  only  other  specimens  I  have  seen  which  can  be  considered 
as  probably  the  same  are  from  Tyrol  (Huter),  and  are  labelled 
^'  G.  germanica,  var.  /3.  pifgmaa'' ;    and  on  the  whole  I  am  more 
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inclined  to  place  the  Berks  plant  to  G.  (jennanica  than  to  G.  Ama- 
rdla.  Early-flowerijig  states  of  the  former  have  been  already 
recorded.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  spring-flowering  forms  of 
both  species  should  vary  in  precisely  the  same  manner,  with 
4-merous  flowers  and  two  of  the  calyx-segments  much  increased 
in  size. 


CONSPECTUS  POLYGALAEUM  EUROP^AEUM. 
By  Alfred  W.  Bennett,  M.A.,  B.Sc,  F.L.S. 

(Concluded  from  p.  246). 

Var.  5.  angustifoUa  ;  annua  (?) ;  differt  a  forma  ty})ica  habitu 
graciliore,  alis  obovatis,  capsula  multo  angustioribus.  P. 
anf/ustifolia,  Lge.,  Pug.,  317  ;  Willk.  et  Lge.,  Fl.  Hisp.,  iii., 
557  (non  H.  B.  K.)     In  Hispania  boreali. 

Var.  6.    (/mndifJora,  Bab.  Man.,  7th  ed.,  44;    Engl.  Bot.,  3rd 
ed.,  ii.,  35";  Hook.,  Stud.  Flor.,  2nd  ed.,  48;  A.  W.  Benn. 
in  Journ.  Bot.,  1877,  p.  171    (non  DC.)      Foliis  supernis 
magnis,  lanceolatis,  marginibus  incrassatis  et  paullo  revo- 
lutis  ;    alis    late    ellipticis,    apiculatis  ;    floribus    magnis, 
caeruleis. 
Fig.    Journ.  Bot.,  1877,  t.  190  et  t.  189,  f.  5  (ala.) 
A  very  remarkable,  almost  shrubby  form,  with  somewhat  the 
habit  of  P.  Chanuebuxus,  the  leaves  decidedly  coriaceous,  and  the 
root-leaves  considerably  smaller  than  the  upper  ones,  the  wing- 
sepals  broad  and  usually  distinctly  apiculate.     This  variety  has  at 
present  been  gathered  only  on  Ben  Bulben,  Co.  Sligo,  Ireland, 
though  a  form  approximating  in  some  of  its  characters  occurs  in 
the  Eastern  Pyrenees. 

Var.  7.  Carueliana  (sp.),  Bum.  MS.  Caulibus  tenuibus,  debi- 
libus,  dccumbentibus ;  foliis  infimis  obovatis,  cauliuis 
oblanceolatis  vel  lineari-lanceolatis  ;  racemis  laxis,  hand 
comosis  ;  bracteis  parvis,  raembranaceis,  ovato-lanccolatis  ; 
l^edicellis  gracilibus ;  sepalis  exterioribus  lanceolatis ;  alis 
viridibus,  obliquis,  lanceolatis. 

This  is  a  veiy  remarkable  form,  kindly  communicated  to  me 
by  Prof.  Caruel,  gathered  by  E.  Burnat  under  chestnut-trees 
between  Carrara  and  Colonnata,  and  which  I  retain  only  after 
considerable  hesitation  simply  as  a  variety  of  P.  rtdifaris.  The 
green  falcate  wing-sepals  are  altogether  peculiar  among  European 
forms,  and  ])resent  a  striking  resemblance  to  a  prevalent  tropical 
Asiatic  type,  with  which,  however,  the  plant  cannot  be  associated, 
on  account  of  the  terminal  racemes,  sessile  anthers,  the  form  of 
the  style,  and  other  considerations.  The  liabit  is  altogether  that 
of  P.  (Icpressa,  and  in  no  otlier  essential  character  docs  it  appear 
to  differ  from  this  protean  species. 
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A  stiikiug  form  of  P.  ruh/ans,  which,  however,  I  have  not 
ventured  to  erect  into  a  distinct  variety,  has  been  gathered  by  Mr. 
Bentham  near  Bianitz  and  Montanban,  with  Unear-lanceolate 
coriaceous  leaves,  the  margins  revohite,  and  narrowly-eUiptical 
wing- sepals. 

Most  of  the  varieties  (a-?;)  of  this  species  in  DeCandolle's 
'  Prodromus  "  are  probably  mere  local  fonns.  y.  elata  is  identified 
by  him  with  Schkuhr's  P.  cotnosa,  and  t].  grandijiora  is  probably  the 
same  ;  I.  veniana  is  more  likely  a  variety  of  P.  amara. 

2.  P.  CALCAREA,  F.  Schultz,  Flora,  1837,  p.  752,  &  1838,  p.  642 ; 
Koch,  Fl.  Germ.,  100;  Gr.  et  God..  Fl.  Fr.,  i.,  196; 
Willk.  pt  Lge.,  Fl.  Hisp.,  iii.,  555  ;  Woods,  Tour.  Flor., 
43  ;  Reich.,  Ic,  xvui.,  89  ;  Car.  in  Nuov.  Giom.  Bot.  It., 
i.,  23  ;  Dmrt.  m  Bull.  Soc.  Bot.  Belg.,  1868,  p.  344 ; 
Engl.  Bot.,  3rd  ed.,  ii.,  38  ;  Hook.,  Stud.  FL,  2nd  ed., 
49;  Bab.  Man.,  7th  ed.,  44  ;  A.  W.  Benn.  in  Joum.  Bot., 
.  1877,  p.  172.  P.  cauhbus  plurimis,  ascendentibus  vel 
decumbentibus ;  ramis  florigeris  e  foHorum  infimorum 
axiUis ;  foliis  radicahbus  parvis,  confei-tis,  sub-coriaceis, 
obovatis ;  floribus  cferuleis ;  bractea  centrali  pedicellum 
floreutem  excedente  ;  racemis  comi^actis,  multifioris ;  alls 
elhpticis  vel  obovatis,  quam  capsulam  longioribus  et  lati- 
oribus,  vena  centrah  conspicua  ;  capsula  infra  atteuuata  ; 
arillodii  appendicibus  inaequalibus,  seminis  dimidium  attin- 
gentibus. 

Syn.  p.  amara,  Linn.,  Sp.,  ed.  x.,  p.  1156  (teste  Dmrt.),  non 
Linn.,  Sp.,  ed.  ii.  987  et  multorum  auctorum.  P.  vul- 
garis var.  /3.,  Hook,  et  Ai-n.,  Brit.  Flor.,  ed.  \'iii.,  p.  62. 
P.  amarella,  Coss.  et  Germ.,  Par.,  56;  Dmrt.,  Prod.  Fl. 
Belg.,  31,  non  Crantz.  P.  amblyptera  et  bxixifolia  a.  glabra, 
Reich.,  PL  Grit.,  i.,  26. 

Figs.   Coss.  et  Germ.,  Atl.  Par.,  t.  vii.,  f.  4-6 ;  Reich.,  PL  Crit., 

•     L,  50;  Ic,  t.  mcccxlix.,  f .  1 ;   E.  B.  S.,  t.  2764  ;    EngL 

Bot.,  t.  clxxxviii. ;  Wooster,  Alpine  Plants,  t.  xlviii.,  f.  1 ; 

Journ.  Bot.,  1877,  t.  189,  f.  6  (ala,  pistillum,  semenque). 

In  Europa  centrah  et  meridionah  ab  Angiia  meridionah  usque 
ad  ItaUam  borealem,  Hispaniam,  et  Transylvaniam ;  in 
calcareis,  hand  infrequens. 

This  species  differs  fi'om  P.  vulgaris  more  in  habit  than  in  any 
weU-defiued  chai-acters.  The  flowering  shoots  springing  from  the 
axils  of  the  lower  leaves  give  it  a  strongly-marked,  tufted,  or 
caespitose  character  of  its  own,  and  an  umbellate  appearance  even 
when  the  lower  leaves  have  died  away  ;  the  lower  leaves  are  some- 
what fleshy,  and  they  decrease  gradually  upwards  on  the  stem. 
The  flowers  are  large,  and  apparently  always  of  a  bright  blue, 
the  crest  large  and  handsome,  and  the  lateral  petals  fully  equal  to 
it  in  length.  It  is  said  not  to  have  the  bitter  taste  of  the  next 
species,  which  it  approaches  in  some  respects.  Though  widely  dis- 
tributed, it  is  local,  and  apparently  confined  to  a  calcai'eous  soil. 
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3.  P.  AMARA,  Linn.,  Sp.,  ed.  ii.,  987  ;  Jacq.,  Enum.  Vind.,  262;  DC, 
Prodr.,  i.,  325  ;  Reich.,  PI.  Crit.,  i.,  24  ;  Ic,  xviii.,  p.  89  ; 
Koch,  Fl.  Germ.,  100;  Gr.  et  God.,  Fl.  Fr.,  i.,  196;  Bert., 
Fl.  It.,  vii.,  321 ;  Led.,  Fl.  Eoss,  i.,  272 ;  Gris.,  Fl.  Eum.,  i., 
240;  Boiss.,Fl.  Or.,i.,476;  Fries,  Fl.  Scan.,  154,  et  Nov. Fl. 
Suec,  226;  Hook.,  Stud.  FL,  2nd  ed.,  49;  Woods,  Tour. 
Flor.,  42;  Car.  in  Nuov.  Giorn.  Bot.  It.,  i.,  23;  Dmrt.  in 
BuU.  Bot.  Soc.  Belg.,  viii.,  843;  A.  W.  Benn.  in  Journ. 
Bot.,  1877,  p.  173.  P.  caule  siniplice,  erecto,  liumili ; 
foliis  imis  grandibus,  coriaceis,  ovalibus  vel  ovatis,  caulinis 
minoribus  et  angustioribus  ;  floribus  parvis,  distantibus, 
caeruleis  ;  alis  ovalibus,  quam  capsulam  maturam  multo 
angustioribus  et  pauUo  brevioribus,  venis  ,subsiniplicibus, 
haud  anastomosautibus ;  stylo  brevi,  crasso,  obtuso  ;  capsula 
orbiculari  ;  seminibus  hii'sutis,  arillodii  appendicibus 
brevibus,  carnosis,  J-seminis  attingentibus. 

Syn.  p.  austriaca,  Crantz,  Stirp.  Austr.,  fasc.  v.,  439 ;  Reich., 
PI.  Crit.,  i.,  23;  Ic,  xviii.,  89;  Gr.  et  God.,  FL,  Fr.,  L,  197; 
Dmrt.  in  Bull.  Bot.  Soc.  Belg.,  1868,  p.  345.  P.  vulgaris 
G.  austriaca,  Koch,  Fl.  Germ.,  100.  P.  amarella,  Crantz, 
Austr.,  fasc.  v.,  438  (non  Coss.  et  Germ.,  Dmrt.) ;  Reich., 
PL  Crit.,  i.,  24.  P.  M%mo6'a,  Reich.,  PL  Crit.,i.,  23;  Hook., 
Stud.  Flor.,  Isted.,  47.  P.  Lejeunii,  Bor.  Fl.  Cent.,  2nded., 
vol.  ii.,  71.  P.  verviana  (?)  Lej.,  Spa.,  ii.,  92.  P.  vxihjaris  i. 
verviana,  DC,  Prodr.,  L,  325.  P.  myrtifolia,  Fries,  Nov.  Fl. 
Suec,  227  (non  Linn.) ;  P.  decipiem,  Bess.,  Oont.,  ii.,  78 
(teste  Benth.) 

Figs.  Jacq.,  Austr.,  t.  412 ;  Reich.,  PL  Crit.,  f.  39, 42-44  ;  Ic, 
t.  mcccxlviii.,  f.  1,  3  ;  Crantz,  Stirp.  Austr.,  fasc.  v.,  t.  2, 
f.  4  ;  Coss.  et  Germ.,  Par.,  Atl.,  t.  7,  f.  1-3  ;  Journ.  Bot., 
1877,  t.  189.  f.  7  (ala,  pistillum,  semenque.) 

In  Europa  fere  passim  a  Scandinavia  usque  ad  Italiam  et 
Hispaniam,  et  a  Gallia  usque  ad  Rossiam,  in  uliginosis  et 
pascuis  alpinis. 

In  its  most  typical  form,  this  is  a  very  well-marked  species, 
characterised  by  the  rosette  of  large  fleshy  leaves  lying  close  on 
the  ground,  and  the  sudden  transition  from  these  to  the  much 
smaller  stem-leaves.  The  stem  is  not  more  than  from  2-4  inches 
high,  the  flowers  about  one-sixth  of  an  inch  long,  much  more 
distant  than  in  either  of  the  two  preceding  species,  and  pink,  blue, 
or  white.  The  wing-sepals  are  quite  as  narrow  and  decidedly 
shorter  than  in  P.  oxyjdcra,  the  style  shoi-ter,  and  the  appendages 
to  the  arillode  shorter  and  more  fleshy  than  in  P.  vuUjaris.  It 
approaches  the  latter  species  in  its  larger  root-leaves.  The  root  and 
whole  plant  are  described  as  having  an  intensely  bitter  taste. 

Var./3.  a//><'.s<m,  DC, Prodr., i., 325;  Koch,FL Germ.,  100;  Led., 
Fl.Ross.,  i.,  778;  Woods,  Tour.  Flor.,  43;  Willk.  et  Lge.,  FL 
Hisp.,  iii.,  557.  Planta  humilior,  foliis  cllipticis,  floribus  mi- 
noribus.    P.  alin'iitris,  Reich.,  PL  Crit.,  L,  25;  Ic,  xviii.,  89  ; 
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Boiss.,  Fl.  Or., i.,  476.  P. amara  (3.  alpestris,  and  S.  alpina,I>C., 
Proclr.,i.,825;  Led.,Fl.Eoss.,  i.,  773.  P.rulgarisy.  alpestris, 
Woods,  Toiir.  Flor.,  43.  P.  amara  b.  alpina,  Reich.,  Ic,  x\-iii., 
89.  P.  Morrimana,  Reich.  Ic,  xviii.,  91.  P.  hybrida,  Koch, 
Liuuaea,  xv.,  706  (non  DC),  teste  Led. 
Figs.  Reich.,  Pl.Crit.,f.  45;  Ic,  mcccxlvii.,  f.  2,3;  mcccxlviii., 

f.  4. 
In  pratis  alpinis. 
Only  distinguished  from  the  typical  form  by  its  Alpine  habit. 

Var.  y.  idiginnsa,  Engl.  Bot.,  3rd  ed.,  ii.,  40;  Reich.,  Ic,  xviii., 
89  ;  Woods,  Tour.  Flor.,  43 ;  Bab.  Man.,  7th  ed.,  45  ;  A.  W. 
Benn.  in  Jouni.  Bot.,  1877,  p.  174.  P.  idu/inosa,  Fries,  Fl. 
Scan.,  59  ;  Gr.  et  God.,  Fl.  Fr.,  i.,  198.  Planta  nana,  caule 
tenuiore,  racemo  densiore,  capsula  obcuneata. 
Figs.  Reich  PI.  Crit.,  f.  40,  41  ;  Ic,  t.  mcccxlviii.,  f.  2 ;  Engl. 

Bot.,  t.  189. 
In  uliginosis  in  Eiiropa  boreah  centrahque. 

Distinguished  chiefly  by  the  capsule  being  nan*owed  below,  and 
by  its  distinctly  more  boggy  habitat.  The  flowers  are  described  as 
being  always  pink.  The  English  (Teesdale)  form  is  verj'  dwarf, 
and  the  raceme  is  more  compact ;  Reichenbach's  description  and 
figures  are  scarcely  distinguishable  fi-om  the  typical  P.  amara. 

The  varieties  of  this  species  (a-^)  named  in  DeCandolle's '  Prodi-o 
mus '  ai-e  again  very  difficult  to  detei-mine,  and  some  of  them  probably 
only  accidental  forms,    y.  cespitvsa  is  almost  certainly  P.  depressa. 

4.  P.  FORojuLExsis,  Kern,  in  Oestcr.  Botan.  Zeitschr.,  1874,  p.  102. 
P.  foliis  linearibus,  imis  latioribus,  sat  confertis;  racemis 
abbreviatis,  confertis,  subconicis,  baud  comosis ;  bracteis 
parvis ;  floribus  subsessilibus ;  sepalis  exterioribus  lan- 
ceolatis,  quam  alas  ^  brevioribus  ;  ahs  subrotundis,  bre- 
vissime  unguiculatis,  vix  venatis  ;  corollas  crista  magna 
pidchra,  exserta ;  petaUs  lat^ralibus  quam  cristam  lon- 
gioribus,  pulchre  dichotomo-veuosis  ;  capsula  sessili,  obcor- 
dato-obovata,  quam  alas  duplo  angustiore  et  breviore, 
auguste  alata  ;  seminibus  parvis. 

Ad  rupes  apricas  in  vaUe  Tagliamento  Alpium  Venetianarum. 

This  Pvhjiiala,  brought  by  Th.  Pichler  from  a  single  spot 
in  the  Venetian  Alps,  aud  described  by  Kerner,  seems  to  meiit  the 
rank  of  a  distinct  species.  The  very  short  crowded  racemes,  with 
almost  sessile  flowers,  at  the  extremity  of  slender  branches  densely 
clothed  with  veiy  narrow  leaves,  give  it  a  habit  of  its  own,  which 
Kerner  comjiares  to  that  of  dwarf  specimens  of  P.  major.  The 
form  of  the  wing-sej)als  resembles  that  of  P.  nkieerisis,  but  the 
flower  and  whole  plant  are  smaller,  and  there  is  no  approach  to  a 
comose  api^earance  of  the  raceme ;  the  very  short  pedicels  and 
other  characters  seem  lo  distinguish  it  from  the  other  species  of 
this  section.  I  have  seen  specimens  only  in  the  herbarium  of  the 
British  Museum. 
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h.  Bracts  as  long  as  pedicel ;  the  raceme  therefore  subcomose. 

5.  P.  Nic^ENSis,  Kisso,  Flore  de  Nice,  54  ;   Eeich.,  Ic,  xviii.,  91 ; 

Koch,  Flor.  Germ.,  i.,  98  ;  Woods,  Tour.  Flor.,  43  ;  Moggr., 
Fl.  Ment.  t.  77;  Car.  in  Nuov.  Griom.  Bot.  ItaL,  i.,  21 ;  non 
Boiss.,  Fl.  Or.,  i.,  475.  P.  foliis  oblougis  vel  lineari-lanceo- 
latis,  infimis  parvis,  subovatis  ;  racemo  laxo,  siibcomoso ; 
bracteis  lateralibus  pedicellum  subaequantibus,  ciliatis ;  alls 
ovalibus,  obovatis,  vel  subrotundis,  roseis  vel  cseruleis ; 
corolla  quam  alas  sublongiore  ;  ovarii  stipite  ovarium 
aequante ;  capsula  obovata,  quam  alas  breviore,  subsessili ; 
arillodii  a^Dpendicibus  dimidium  semiais  attingentibus. 

Syn.  p.  rosea,  Eeich.,  Ic,  xviii.,  91 ;  Gr.  et  God.,  Fl.  Fr.,  i., 
194  ;  Bert.,  Fl.  It.,  vii.,  318  ;  Woods,  Tour.  Flor.,  43  ;  Ball 
in  Journ.  Linn.  Soc,  vol.  xvi.,  p.  350  (non  Desf).  P.  am- 
hlyptera,  b.  imbescens,  et  P.  buxifolia,  b.  pubescejis,  Reich.,  PI. 
Crit.,  i.,  26  (teste  Reich,  f.) 
Figs.   Reich.,  PI.  Crit.,  f.  51 ;   Ic,  mcccxlix.,  f.  2,  3  ;  mcccl., 

f.  1 ;  Moggr.,  Flor.  Ment.  t.  77. 
In  montosis  montanis  Gallise  meridionalis,  Italiseque  borealis 
et  littorum  Adriaticee  ;  necnon  in  Marocca. 

In  his  '  Contributions  to  the  Flora  of  Mentone,'  Mr.  J.  T. 
Moggridge  points  out  that  intermediate  forms  occur  between  this 
species  and  P.  vulgaris  on  the  one  hand,  and  P.  covwsa  on  the 
other  hand  :  and  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  draw  up  distinctive 
characters  between  them,  the  length  of  the  lateral  bracts  being 
variable.  The  habit  is  that  of  P.  vuh/aris,  but  it  is  a  larger  plant. 
The  colour  of  the  flowers  is  a  light  blue  or  rose-colour,  and  it  is 
best  characterised  by  its  nearly  round  wing-sepals,  which  often 
end  in  an  abrupt  apiculus.  It  has,  with  less  excuse,  been  con- 
founded, in  Grenier  &  Godi'on's  '  Flore  de  France,'*  with  P.  rosea, 
Desf.,  and,  as  I  think,  by  Boissier  with  1'.  major,  Jacq.  Both 
these  species  are  readily  distinguished  by  their  much  larger  ex- 
serted  corolla.  The  geographical  range  of  the  true  P.  7iic(Eensis 
appears  to  be  very  limited,  being  nearly  confined  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  m  the  Alpes 
Maritimes,  Piedmont,  and  Tuscany  ;  with  the  exception  of  Koch's- 
locality  at  Trieste,  the  identity  of  which  seems  to  me  somewhat 
doubtful.  Ball's  specimens  from  Marocco,  in  the  Kew  herbarium, 
also  unquestionably  belong  to  this  species.  All  the  localities  given 
by  Boissier  in  South-eastern  Europe  and  Asia  Minor  should  doubt- 
less belong  to  P.  major,  as  also  possibly  does  Koch's,  as  well  as 
Boissier's  P.  nictvensis,  var.  tomentella  (=  P.  prxdnosa,  Boiss.  in 
parte),  from  Greece. 

6.  P.  Preslii,  Spreng.,  Syst.,  v.,  631 ;   Guss.,  Fl.  Sic.  Prodr.,  ii., 

358;  Fl.  Sic,  ii.,  242;  Bert.,  Fl.  It.,  vii.,  323;  Woods, 
Tour.  Flor.,  47  ;  Car.  in  Nuov.  Giorn.  Bot.  It.,  i.,  21.      P. 

•  Ardoino,  •  Flore  des  Alpes  Maritimes,'  identifies  Grenier  <fc  Godron's  plant 
with  P.  comoia. 
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foliis  oblongo-lanceolatis,  margine  incrassatis,  infimis  mi- 
noribus,  subobovatis ;  bracteis  lateralibus  pedicelliun  sub- 
aequantibus  ;  sepalis  exterioribus  linearibus ;  alls  anguste 
oblongis,  acutis,  corollae  tubiim  aequautibus  ;  capsula  sub- 
sessili ; .  arillodii  appenclicibus  brevibus. 

Stn.  p.  siada,  Presl.  P.  elongata,  Presl,  Fl.  Sic,  i.,  186  ; 
Spreng.,  Syst.,  iv.,  t.  268  (non  Klein.,  Willd.) 

Fig.    Guss.,  Fl.  Sic,  t.  363. 

In  Sicilia  ;  ubique  in  apricis  demissis  vel  montosis. 

Tbis  species,  which  has  not  yet  been  gathered  on  the  Continent, 
comes  nearest  to  P.  niaeensis,  from  which  it  is,  however,  at  once 
distinguished  by  the  narrowuess  of  aU  the  sepals,  and  especially  of 
the  wing-sepals,  which  are  often  acuminate,  and  by  the  leaves 
being  broader  in  proportion  to  their  length  :  it  approaches  P.  major 
in  the  greater  length  of  the  corolla  in  proportion  to  the  wing- 
sepals,  the  crest  being  distinctly  exserted.  There  is  also  a  close 
affinity  with  P.  renulosa  of  Greece.  Caruel  describes  the  wing- 
sepals  as  greenor  white,  rarely  rose-coloured,  while  the  corolla  is 
rose-coloured. 

c.  Bracts  longer  than  pedicel ;  the  raceme  therefore  comose. 

7.  P.  coMosA,  Schkuhr,  Bot.  Haudb.,  ii.,  824;  Eeich.,  PI.  Grit.,  i., 
27  ;  Ic,  x^-iii.,  90  ;  Koch,  Fl.  Germ.,  99 ;  Gr.  &  Gocb., 
Fl.  Fr.,  i.,  195;  Willk.  et  Lge.,  Fl.  Hisp.,  iii.^  557  ;  Led., 
Fl.  Ross,  i.,  271 ;  Griseb.,  Fl.  Rum.,  i.,  239 ;  Fries,  Fl.  Scan., 
59,  et  Nov.  Fl.  Suec,  225 ;  Boiss,,  Fl.  Or.,  i.,  475;  Woods, 
Tour.  Flor.,  43;  Car.  in  Nuov.  Giom.  Bot.  It.,  i.,  22. 
P.  foliis  hneari-lanceolatis,  infimis  subobovatis ;  bracteis 
subpersisteutibus,  pedicellum  aequantibus,  et  ante  anthesim 
quam  alabastrum  longioribus  ;  ahs  ovaUbus,  corollam 
aequantibus,  ovario  basi  et  apice  cuneiformi,  ovarii  stipitem 
aequante  ;  stylo  elongate  ;  capsula  breviter  stipitata,  obcor- 
data,  quam  alas  breviore  sed  sublatiore  ;  arillodii  appendi- 
cibus  dimidium  seminis  attingentibus  vel  longioribus. 

Syn.  p.  rulga)is,  y.  elata  and  17.  grandifiora,  DC,  Prodr.,  i.,  325; 
P.  hi/hrida,  and  P.  podnlica,  ibid.,  325  ;  Schur.,  Fl,  Trans., 
90;  Led.,  Fl.  Ross.,  i.,  271.  P.  Corsica,  Bor.  P.  }>ede- 
nwntana,  Perr.  et  Verl.  in  Bull.  Soc  de  Fr.,  x.,  757. 

Figs.    Reich.,  PI.  Crit.,  f.  54-56;  Ic,  t.  mcccxlvi.,  f.  4. 

Per-  Europam  meridionalem  et  centralem  usque  ad  Goth- 
landiam  ;  in  Iiisulis  Britanicis  non  invenitur ;  in  Itaha 
rai"a  ;  crescit  quoque  in  Asia  Minore,  et  Turkestan. 

This  species  approaches  very  closely  to  the  more  luxuriant 
forms  of  P.  vulgaris,  from  wJiich  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  it,  ex- 
cept by  the  comose  appearance  of  the  imopened  portion  of  the 
raceme  caused  by  the  longer  bracts ;  the  capside  has  also  a  some- 
what longer  stipes,  and  the  withered  flowers  have  a  tendency  to 
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droop.   The  flowers  are  rose-coloured,  blue,  or  white,  and  4-5  mm. 
long.     It  should  be  looked  for  in  South  Britain. 

P.  intermedia,  Schur  (Transylvania),  is  a  form  of  this  species 
approaching  P.  vulgmis., 

Var.  ft.  garrodiana,  Jord.  et  Fourr.  MS. ;  foliis  linearibus, 
paucioribus.     In  aridis  Galliae  australis. 

**  Flowers  yellow. 

8.  P.  FLAVESCENS,  DC,  Hort.  monsp.,  134  ;  Prodr.,  i.,  324  ;  Eeich., 

Ic,  xviii.,  90;  Bert.  Fl.  It.,  vii.,  319;  Guss.,  Fl.  Sic,  ii., 
243;  Woods,  Tour.  Flor.,  43;  Car.  in  Nuov.  Giorn.  Bot. 
It.,  i.,  22.  P.  caulibus  ascendentibus,  erectis,  subramosis  ; 
foliis  caulinis  lineari-lanceolatis,  infimis  subobovatis  ;  ra- 
cemis  multifloris,  initio  confertis,  conicis,  denique  elongatis, 
comosis  ;  floribus  flavis  ;  sepalis  exterioribus  linearibus  ; 
alis  ovato-ellipticis,  acuminatis,  basi  cuneatis,  nervosis, 
quam  corollam  paullo  longioribus  ;  petalis  lateralibus 
spathulatis,  carinam  multum  excedentibus ;  ovario  infra 
cuneato,  breviter  stipitato,  stylo  brevi,  ciliato  ;  capsula 
subsessili,  obcordata,  alata ;  seminibus  hirsutis ;  aiillodii 
appendicibus  dimidium  seminis  attingentibus  vel  paullo 
excedentibus. 

Figs.  Seb,,  PI.  Eom.,  fasc.  i.,  t.  1  (teste  DC.) ;  Eeich.,  Ic, 
mcccL,  f.  3. 

Habitat  in  sylvaticis  montosis  Italiae  centralis,  ab  Etruria 
usque  ad  Campaniam,  hand  infrequens  (Caruel). 

A  very,  distinct  species,  and  apparently  remarkably  invariable 
and  of  very  limited  range. 

ft  Wing-sepals  shorter  than  corolla-tube. 
*  Capsule  sessile. 

9.  P.  vENULosA,    Sibth.  et  Sm.,  Procb.   Fl.  Graec,  ii.,  52;    DC. 

Prodr.,  i.,  324;  Boiss.,  Fl.  Or.,  i.,  473.  P.  caulibus  tenui- 
bus,  pubescentibus,  decumbentibus  vel  subascendentibus  ; 
foliis  puberulis,  infimis  parvis,  ovato-oblongis,  caulinis 
lanceolatis  vel  lineari-lanceolatis;  racemis  laxis,  paucifloris, 
hand  comosis;  rachi  puberula ;  bracteis  parvis,  ovato-lanceo- 
latis,  deciduis,  pedicellum  florigerum  parum  excedentibus ; 
sepalis  exterioribus  ovato-lanceolatis ;  alis  oblique  elhp- 
ticis,  obtusis  vol  mucronatis,  venosis ;  corolla?  tubo  elongate, 
alas  excedente ;  carinje  crista  tenuiter  fimbriata ;  petalis 
lateralibus  carinam  niulto  suporantibus ;  antheris  sub- 
sessilibus;  ovario  anguste  obovato,  sessili ;  stylo  elongate, 
falcato ;  stigmate  galeato ;  capsula  sessili,  obovata  vel  ob- 
cordata, late  alata  ;  seminibus  hirsutis  ;  ariUodio  carnoso, 
galeato,  crista  pilorum  i>ulchre  ornato,  appendicibus  bre- 
vissimis  munito. 
8yn.  p.  adscmdeuH,  Clarke  in  S]n-eug.,  Neue  Entdeck.,  iii.,  1(]5  ; 
DC,  Prodr.,  i.,  824. 
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Fig.    Sibth.  et  Sm.,  Fl.  Graec.,  vii.,  t.  669. 

In  saxosis  Graeciae  et  insularum  vicinarmn. 

This  is  a  very  iBteresting  species,  apparently  coufine<l  to  Greece 
and  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago,  and  is  there  rare.  From  the 
species  to  which  I  consider  it  most  nearly  aUied — chai-acterised  by 
their  conspicuous  corolla  greatly  exceeding  the  wing-sepals  in 
length — it  is  distinguished  by  its  much  narrower  flower,  somewhat 
obhque  wing- sepals,  and  sessile  capsule.  In  general  appearance  it 
bears  a  close  resemblance  to  1*.  Preslii,  but  is  a  smaller  more 
pubescent  plant,  with  smaller  flowers.  The  oblique  wing-sepals, 
the  form  of  the  summit  of  the  style  (falcate  and  not  prolonged 
into  a  point),  and  the  remarkable  conspicuous  elevated  arillode, 
with  only  a  trace  of  lateral  appendages,  would  even  seem  to  indi- 
cate an  aflB^nity  with  Asiatic  or  even  African  species,  such  as 
P.  persicaruefuUa  or  erivptera.  The  wing-bi-anches  spring  from  a 
very  woody  root- stock. 

**  Capsule  stipitate. 

10.  P.  MAJOR,  Jacq.,  Fl.  Austr.,  v.,  6  ;  DC,  Protb.,  i.,  324;  Reich., 
PI.  Crit.,  i.,  27  ;  Ic,  xviii.,  91 ;  Koch,  Fl.  Germ.,  98;  Led., 
Fl.  Koss.,  i.,  270 ;  Griseb.,  Fl.  Rum.,  i.,  240 ;  Bert.,  Fl. 
It.,  vii.,  318 ;  Sm.  et  Sibth.,  Fl.  Graec,  ii.,  52  ;  Boiss.,  Fl. 
Or.,  i.,  474;  Car.  m  Nuov.  Giom.  Bot.  It.,  i.,  20;  Woods, 
Tour.  Flor.,  43.  P.  ramis  ascendentibus,  validis,  subramosis ; 
foUis.  caulinis  linearibus  vel  Uneari-lanceolatis,  infimis  sub- 
obovatis  ;  racemis  comosis  ;  bracteis  lateralibus  quam  i)edi- 
cellum  duplo  longioribus,  cihatis ;  sepahs  exterioYibus  lanceo- 
latis,  le\iter  ciliatis  ;  alls  late  ovalibus  vel  ovatis,  venosis  ; 
corolla  quam  alas  multo  longiore ;  petalis  lateralibus  cari- 
nam  multo  excedentibus ;  ovarii  stipite  quam  ovarium  triplo 
vel  quadruplo  longiore ;  stylo  elongato ;  capsula  obcordata, 
late  alata,  quam  stipitem  duplo  longiore  ;  seminibus  hii*- 
sutis  ;  aiillodio  galeato,  subcamoso,  subgaleato,  appendi- 
cibus  tribus  munito,  quarum  dorsalis  brevis,  du»  laterales 
tamen  dimidium  semiuis  attingimt. 

Syx.    p.  nicaensis,  Boiss.,  Fl.  Or.,  i.,  475  (non  Riss.) 

Figs.  Jacq.,  Fl.  Austr.,  t.  413 :  Reich.,  PI.  Crit.,  f.  59,  60 ; 
Ic,  t.  mcccl.,  f.  3. 

Per  Europam  austiulem  et  onentalem  ab  Italia  meridionali 
Austriaque  usque  ad  Gneciam  Rossiamque  centralem,  nec- 
non  in  Asia  Minore,  Annenia,  Persiaque  occidentaH. 

The  largest  and  handsomest  of  European  Polyyalas,  mai-ked  by 
its  verj'  stout  branches  and  large  rose-coloured  flowers,  with  the 
crest  extending  considerably  beyond  the  wing- sepals.  The  much 
more  prominent  ariUode,  with  three  distinct  appendages,  indicates 
an  approximation  to  prevalent  Asiatic  and  Afi-ican  forms.  It  is  a 
distinctly  Mediterranean  t}"pe,  thoiigh  no  locahty  is  recorded  from 
the  southern  shore  ;  but  the  unfortunate  confusion  between  this 
species,  P.  nicaensix,  and  P.  rosea,  renders  its  exact  distribution 

2   N 
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doubtful.  The  variety  Boissieri,  clescribed  as  a  distinct  species  by 
Cosson,  seems  hardly  to  merit  this  distinction  ;  it  is  recorded  only 
from  Alpine  localities  in  the  SieiTa  Nevada.  The  variety  tomen- 
tella,  originally  described  by  Boissier  as  a  form  of  the  Asiatic 
P.  pndnosa,  appears  to  me  to  have  been  erroneously  referred  by 
him  subsequently  to  P.  nicceensis. 

P.  neglecta,  Kern.  (Hungary),  foUis  rigidis,  linearibus,  is  clearly, 
I  think,  a  form  of  this  species. 

Var.  /3.  Boissieri ;  fohis  caulinis  paucioribus  angustioribus. 
P.  Boissieri,  Coss.,  Notes,  100;  Willk.  et  Lge.,  Fl,  Hisp., 
iii.,  559  (sp.)  P.  rosea,  Boiss.,  Voy.  in  Esp.,  ii.,  p.  81.  Sierra 
Nevada  in  Hispania. 

Var.  y.  hatica ;  caulibus  debilibus ;  bracteis  non  comantibus  ; 
capsula  obcordato-spathulata.  P.  hatica,  Willk.  et  Lge., 
Fl.  Hisp.,  iii.,  559.     In  sylvis  Baetic*  australis. 

Var.  I.  tomentella  ;    tota  planta  pihs  mollioribus  obtecta.    P. 

nica'ensis,  var.  tomentella,  Boiss.,  Fl.  Or.,  i.,  475.    P.pruinosa 

i  (in  parte),  Boiss.,  Diag.,  ser.  1,  i.,  8;    Griseb.,  Fl.  Kum., 

2'  i.,  240.     Mr.  J.  S.  Mill  has  gathered  this  form  in  Attica 

and  N.  Euboea. 

11.  P.  ANATOLicA,  Boiss.,  Diag.,  ser.  2,  i.,  57;    Fl.  Or.,  i.,  474. 

"  P.  caulibus  erectis,  subsimplicibus  ;  foliis  caulinis  lineari- 
bus vel  lineari-lanceolatis ;  racemis  elongatis;  alls  anguste 
ovatis,  basi  cuneatis,  leviter  ciliatis ;  corolla  alas  multo 
excedente,  pulchre  cristata  ;  ovario  longe  stipitato  ;  capsula 
obcuneata  vel  obcordata,  stipitem  vix  excedente." 

In   Bosnia   et    Crimea  legitur ;    crescit   quoque   in  Armenia, 
Gfeorgia,  et  Asia  Minore. 

Closely  allied  to  P.  major  :  distinguished  chiefly  by  its  weaker 
habit,  narrower  and  ciliated  wing-sepals,  and  the  flowers,  which 
are  not  quite  so  large,  somewhat  drooping  after  withering. 

Var.  /3.  floribmida,  Boiss.,  Diagn.,  ser.  2,  v.,  49;  Fl.  Or.,  i., 
•  474 ;    racemis  elongatis,  densioribus.     Crimea  (?)  et  Ar- 
menia. 

12.  P.  ROSEA,    Desf.,  Atl.,  ii.,  128;    DC,  Prodi-.,  i.,  824;   Willk. 

et  Lge.,  Fl.  Hisp.,  iii.,  558  (?) ;  (non  Reich. ;  Gr.  et  God.  ; 
Boiss.,  Voy.  Bot.  Esp.,  ii.,  81;  et  aliorum  auctorum). 
P.  caulibus  caespitosis,  virgatis ;  floribus  grandibus,  iusig- 
nibus,  roseis  ;  racemis  elongatis,  haud  comosis  laxiusculis  ; 
bracteis  lateralibus  ovatis,  quam  pedicellum  dimidio  bre- 
vioribus,  capsula  quaui  alas  duplo  breviore,  profunde  emar- 
ginata,  quam  stipitem  plusquam  bis  longiore. 

FiG.-.Dcsf.,  Atl.,  t.  176. 

In  Hispania  australi,  rarissima  ;  necnon  in  Algeria. 

A   very  disthict  species,  and  clearly  belonging   to   the   sume 
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section  as  P.  major,  with  the  corolla-tube  exceeding  the  wing- 
sepals  in  length,  and  the  capsule  stijiitate.  It  is  strange  how  it 
has  been  confounded  with  P.  nicaensh,  a  .plant  of  a  very  different 
habit,  \s'ith  the  corolla  entirely  included,  except  the  tip  of  the 
crest,  within  the  wing-sepals,  and  the  capsule  perfectly  sessile. 
Yet  this  appears  to  have  been  done  by  Reichenbach,  whose 
t.  mcccl.,  f.  1,  in  his  'Icones'  (P.  rosea),  is  identical  with  his 
P.  nicaensis,  and  by  Grenier  &  Godron  in  their  '  Flore  de  France,' 
followed  by  Woods  in  his  '  Tourist's  Flora.'  Caruel  (Nuov. 
Giorn.  Bot.  It.,  i.,  21)  well  points  out  that  Desfontaines"  draAving 
altogether  forbids  the  identification  of  his  plant  with  either 
of  these  species,  and  states  that  he  has  seen  Desfontaines'  type- 
specimens  in  Webb's  herbarium,  which  agree  altogether  with  his 
diawmg.  The  true  P.  rosea  appears  to  be  an  extremely  rare  plant, 
the  only  certain  locaUties  being  Desfontaines'  in  Algeria,  and 
Bourgeau's  in  the  South  of  Spain.  Its  most  characteristic  dis- 
tinction from  P.  major,  which  it  resembles  in  habit  and  the  size  of 
the  flower,  in  the  broadly  ovate  short  bracts,  which  altogether 
deprive  the  raceme  of  any  comose  character. 

B.   Annual.     Filaments  partially  free  ;  style  funnel-shaped ; 
arillode  not  appendiculate. 

13.  P.  MONSPELiACA,  Linn.,  Sp.,  ed.  ii.,  987  ;  DC,  Prodr.,  i.  325 ; 
Desf.,  Fl.  Atl.,  ii.,  129;  Reich.,  PI.  Crit.,  i.,  27;  Ic, 
xviii.,  88 :  (non  Fl.  Germ,  exsicc,  no.  2546) ;  Gr.  et 
God.,  Fl.  Fr.,  i.,  198;  Bert.,  Fl.  It.,  vii.,  319;  Willk. 
et  Lge.,  Fl.  Hisp.,  iii,,  655 ;  Boiss.,  Voy.  Bot.  Esp.,  ii., 
82;  Fl.  Dr.,  i.,  469;  Guss.,  Fl.  Sic,  ii.,  242;  Sm.  et 
Sibth.,  Fl.  Graec,  ii.,  52  ;  Woods,  Tour.  Flor.,  62 ; 
Car.  in  Nuov.  Gioni.  Bot.  It.,  i.,  24  (non  Willd.) ;  Ball 
in  Linn.  Jom-n.,  1877,  p.  350.  P.  caule  erecto,  sim- 
plice  aut  basi  ramoso ;  foliis  lineari-lanceolaUs,  infimis 
oblongo-lanceolatis  ;  bracteis  lanceolaUs,  deciduis  ;  floribus 
albidis ;  sepaHs  exterioribus  linearibus  ;  ahs  viridibus,  ob- 
longis,  duplo  longioribus  quam  latis,  utrinque  attenuatis, 
venis  subparalleUs  non  anastomosautibus  praeditis  ;  coroUa 
parva,  quam  alas  dimidio  breviore ;  petaHs  lat^raUbus  lineari- 
bus, quam  carinam  multo  longioribus ;  antheramm  filamentis 
hberis,  quam  antheras  duplo  longioribus  ;  stylo  infundibuU- 
formi,  lobo  antico  maximo ;  capsula  sessili,  obcordata,  valde 
inaequilateraU,  quam  alas  dimidio  breviore ;  arillodio  mi- 
nimo,  galeato,  inappendiculato. 

Syx.  p.  glumacea,  Sm.  et  Sibth.,  Fl.  Gr»c.,  ii.,  52  ;  DC,  Prodr., 
i.,  825 ;  P.  straminea,  Presl,  Sic,  i.,  137  ;  Spreng.,  Syst.,  iv., 
2,  265.  Tricholopus  monspeliacus,  Spach.  Hisl.  Nat.  des 
Veg.,  vii.,  116. 

Figs.    DC,  Ic  PI.  Rai.,  t.  9  ;  Reich.,  PI.  Crit.,  l.  57,  58 ;    Ic, 
t.  mcccxlv.,  f.  1;   Sibth.,  Fl.  Gi-»c.,  vii.,  t.  670;  Brot., 
Phyt.  Lus.,  t*.  176;  Link,  et  Hoff.,  Ic.  Fl.  Port.,  t.  55. 
Per  regionem  Mediterraneam,  a  Lusitauia  usque  ad  Graeciam  ; 
necnon  in  Afiica  boreali,  Syriaque,  in  locis  aridis. 
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A  very  distinct  species,  without  any  near  affinity.  Very  diffi- 
cult to  examine  satisfactorily  in  herbaria,  owing  to  the  extreme 
fugacity  of  the  flower.  Widely  distributed  throughout  the  coun- 
tries bordering  the  Mediterranean.  A  very  leafy  form  occurs  in 
Italy  and  the  South  of  France. 

Sectio  II.  Pleuranthus,  {laihi),  [Polygalon,  DC,  ex  parte). 
.  Eacemi  plerumque  axillares  vel  extra-axillares,  rarius  termi- 
nales.  Sepala  persistentia,  omnia  discreta,  superius  inferioribus 
multo  majus  ;  alse  petaloideae  vel  herbaceae.  Petala  lateralia  a 
carina  plusquam  dimidio  libera  ;  carina  galeata,  distincte  triloba, 
cristata.  Filamenta  plerumque  supra  libera,  infra  in  vaginam 
coalita.  Stylus  brevis  vel  elongatus  ;  stigma  simplex  vel  rostrae- 
foi-me.  Capsula  late  alata  vel  saepius  exalata ;  arillodium  galeatum, 
inappendiculatum,  vel  tribus  appendicibus  sub^equalibus  munitum. 

The  species  of  this  section  are  in  general  very  well-marked 
from  those  of  the  preceding  one  by  the  axillary  racemes,  which 
cause  a  very  distinct  habit ;  P.  supina  and  Huhenackeriana,  however, 
form  connecting  links  in  this  respect  between  the  two.  With  the 
exception  of  these  two  species,  the  anthers  are  never  completely 
sessile  on  the  sheath  or  antherophore.  The  three  external  sepals 
are  much  more  unequal  than  in  the  first  section,  the  superior 
being  much  larger  than  the  two  inferior  ones  and  often  gibbous. 
The  species  are  either  annual  or  perennial.  The  largest  sub- 
section, consisting  entirely  of  annuals,  is  characterised  by  the 
green  oblique  wing- sepals ;  but  this  is  confined  to  Tropical  Asia 
and  Australia,  with  two  or  three  species  in  Tropical  Africa.  The 
remaining  species  are  distributed  through  Tropical  and  Temperate 
Asia  and  Eastern  Europe,  with  a  few  species  in  Northern  Asia, 
and  one  or  two  extending  to  Western  Europe,  Australia,  and 
Tropical  and  Northern  Africa.  Out  of  nearly  thirty  species  five 
only  occur  in  Europe. 

A.   Anthers  sessile  ;  stigma  beaked  ;  wing-sepals  petaloid. 

14.  P.  SUPINA,  Schreb.,  Dec,  p.  19  ;  DC,  Prodr.,  i.,  374;  Griseb., 
Fl.  lium.,  i.,  240;  Led.,  Fl.  Eoss.,  i.,  270  ;  Boiss.,  Fl.  Or., 
i.,  471.  P.  caulibus  filiformibus,  pubcrulis,  decumbentibus 
vel  ascendentibus  ;  foliis  obovatis,  obtusis,  breviter  petio- 
latis  ;  racemis  paucifloris,  laxis,  axillaribxxs  ;  sejialis  exte- 
rioribus  ciliatis,  inaequalibus,  superiore  quam  inferius  multo 
majore,  basi  gibboso;  alis  petaloideis,  obovatis,  basi  cuneatis, 
corollam  lequantibus  ;  carinse  lobis  lateralibus  rotundatis ; 
antheris  sessilibus,  in  duabus  phalangibiis  in  filamcntorum 
vaginam  positis  ;  ovario  valde  inaequilaterali ;  stylo  elongato, 
stigmate  rostraeformi ;  capsula  obcordata,  inrequUaterali ; 
seminibus  hirsutis,  pyrifoi-mibus,  appendicibus  duabus  mu- 
nitis,  dimidium  seminis  vix  attingentibus. 
Syn.  /'.  amb-aclinoides,  Willd.,  Sp.,  iii.,  875.  7'.  Gnndehliehnen, 
C  Koch  in  Linn.,  xix.,  59.  I'.hospita,  Heulf.  in  Maly,  316  ; 
ct  in  Flora,  1853,  p.  620  ;  Neilr.  Diagu.,  p.  20. 
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Figs.  Sclireb.,  Dec,  t.  10;  Kegel,  PI.  Radd.,  t.  vii.,  f.  14; 
Buxb.,  Cent.,  t.  Ixx.,  f.  2  (teste  DC.) 

Eossia  meridionalis,  Bosnia  et  Tiuk.  ;  necnon  in  Armenia, 
Asia  Minora,  Sp-ia,  Persiaque. 

A  siiffiTiticose  plant,  the  short  wii-y  branches  rising  from  a  very 
woody  root -stock  ;  the  leaves  much  broader  than  in  any  species 
belonging  to  Sect.  1 .  The  flowers  about  the  size  of  P.  cmnDta, 
but  much  paler  ;  the  whole  of  the  corolla  sometimes  persistent  till 
the  seeds  are  ripe.  This  is  the  only  species  of  the  section  with 
sessile  anthers,  except  the  neaily  allied  P.  Hoheiiackeriami,  which  is 
widely  distributed  through  Western  Temperate  Asia,  and  should 
be  looked  for  in  South-eastern  Europe. 

B.    Filaments  partially  free.     Wing-sepals  petaloid  or  herbaceous. 

Perennial, 
a.  Arillode  3-appendiculate. 

15.  P.  siBiKicA,  Linn.,  Sp.,  987;  DC,  Prodr.,  i.,  824;  Led.,  Fl. 
Ross.,  i.,  269;  Gmel.,  Fl.  Sib.,  iv.,  64;  Boiss.,  Fl.  Or.,  i., 
470  ;  Hook.,  Fl.  Brit.  Ind.,  i.,  205.  P.  cauhbus  uumerosis, 
virgatis,  erectis  vel  subdecumbentibus  ;  foliis  nitidis,  lan- 
ceolatis  vel  ovahbus,  vel  iufimis  suborbiculai'ibus,  margine 
plus  minus  iucrassatis  ;  racemis  axillaribus  vel  extm-axil- 
laribus,  laxis ;  bracteis  lanceolatis,  deciduis  vel  subi)ersis- 
tentibus ;  floribus  longe  pediceUatis ;  sepahs  exterioribus 
lanceolatis,  subaequalibus  ;  aHs  obhque  lanceolatis,  basi 
angustatis,  quam  corollam  brevioribus,  subherbaceis ;  petalis 
laterahbus  angustis,  quam  carinam  pulchre  ciliatam  bre- 
vioribus ;  carinas  lobis  laterahbus  magnis,  rotundatis ;  stylo 
curvato,  elongato  ;  capsula  glabra,  late  alata :  seminibus 
pilosis ;  aiillodii  tribus  appendicibus  quam  semen  molto 
bre\'ioribus. 

Stn.    r.jaj)ouica,  Houtt.,  Syst.,  8 ;  DC,  Prodr.,  i.,  324  ;  Hassk. 

in  Miq.  Ann.  Mus.,  i.,  181  ;    Benth.,  Flor.  Austr.,  i.,  139. 

P.  rubfaris,  Thunb.,  Fl.  Japon.,  277  (non  Linn.)     P.  eUyam, 

Wall.,  Cat.,  4186;    Hassk.  m  Miq.  Ann.   Mus.,  i.,   176; 

Benth.,  Fl.  Hongkong,  44.    P.  Loureiri,  Gard.  et  Champ,  in 

Kew  Journ.  Bot.,  i.,  242.    P.  myrsinites,  Royle,  HI.,  t.  19  A. 

P.  Khasiana,  Hassk.  in  Miq.  Ann.  Mus.,  i.,  176.    /'.  rnvnu- 

petala,  Camb.  in  Jacq.  Voy.  Bot..     Pohfgala,  sj).  3,  Griff., 

Not.,  iv.,  337.     P.  veronica,  Muell.,  PI.' Vict.,  i.,  184.     P. 

tenuifolia  (var.),  Willd.,  Sp.,  iii.,  879  :  DC,  Prod.,  i.,  324. 

P.  Hetfiiiana  (var.).  Wall.,  Cat.,  4184  ;  W.  &  A.,  Prodr.,  i., 

38 ;   Hassk.  in  Miq.  Ann.  Mus.,   i.,   160.     P.  macndophos 

(var.),  Hassk.,  /.  c,  167.    P.  t(lomerata  (var.),  Thw.,  Eniun., 

400  (non  Lour.)  :  P. pedunciilosa  (var.),  Thw.,  Enum.,  400. 

Figs.    Led.,  Ic.  Fl.  Ross.,  t.  448:  Gmel.,  Fl.  Sib.,  iv.,  t.  32: 

Regel,  PI.  Radd.,  t.  vii.,  f.  23,  25,  26  :  Houtt..  Svst.,  t.  Ixii., 

f.  1  :  Rovle,  Bl.,  t.  19  A :  Camb.  in  .Jacq.  Yov.  Bot.,  t.  27  ; 

Griff.,  Ic,  t.  597  :  Regel,  PI.  Radd.,  t.  vii.,  f.  21,  22  (var. 

ussuriensis) ;  f.  24  (var.  tenuifolia). 
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In  Kossia  central!  australique ;  per  Asiam  borealem  centralem- 
qiie  et  etiam  tropicam  distributa,  necnon  in  Australia. 

One  of  the  most  widely  distributed  species  of  the  genus,  ranging 
from  Central  Eussia  throughout  Northern  and  Central  Asia  to 
Japan  ;  throughout  Temperate  and  Subtropical  India  to  Ceylon  ; 
also  in  Tropical  and  Temperate  Australia,  reaching  there  the 
furthest  south  of  any  species.  Its  distribution  has,  however,  been 
greatly  obscured  by  its  abundant  synonymy.  It  varies  greatly  in 
the  size  and  form  of  the  leaves,  and  the  form  and  degree  of 
colouring  of  the  wing-sepals  ;  it  is  best  recognized  by  the  shining 
upper  surface  of  the  somewhat  coriaceous  leaves,  the  slender  extra- 
axillary  racemes,  and  the  conspicuous  erect  flowers,  about  the  size 
of  those  of  the  last  species.  There  are  some  well-marked  Asiatic 
varieties,  but  they  do  not  belong  to  our  flora. 

16.  P.  suBUNiFLOEA,  Boiss.,  Diag.,  ii.,  1,  59;  Fl.  Or.,  i.,  471.     "  P. 

perennis  minuta ;  caulibus  filiformibus,  serpentibus,  basi 
nudis,  dein  erectiusculis,  deusiuscule  foliosis,  glabris  vel 
minute  puberulis,  subsimplicibus ;  foliis  glabris,  viridibus, 
obovatis,  obtusis,  basi  breviter  atteuuatis,  subsessilibus, 
inferioribus  minoribus ;  racemis  ad  1-3  flores  reductis ;  flori- 
bus  pedicello  eis  vix  breviore  suffultis,  folia  vix  exceden- 
tibus,  cffiruleis ;  alis  oblongis,  subincurvis,  basi  attenuatis, 
coroUam  breviter  cristatam  excedentibus,  medio  uninerviis, 
nervo  virenti,  ramuloso ;  petalis  lateralibus  quam  carinam 
sublongioribus  ;  ovario  juniori  ovato,  sessili." 

Earissima ;  ad  nives  supra  fontem  (Mauroneri)  Stygis  in  monte 
Chelmos  Arcadife,  alt.  7000'. 

I  have  never  seen  this  little  species,  and  know  nothing  of  it 
beyond  Boissier's  description,  quoted  above.  It  may  be  merely  a 
dwarf  alpine  form  of  some  other  species.  Boissier  has  apparently 
not  himself  seen  the  rijje  capsule,  and  his  description  is  hardly 
full  enough  to  determine  its  afiinities  with  certainty.  It  is  pos- 
sibly more  nearly  allied  to  P.  supiita.  He  describes  the  stem  as 
two  to  three  inches  long,  the  leaves  two  to  five  lines,  and  the 
flowers  the  size  of  those  of  1\  alpestrh  [amara,  var.) ;  and  considers 
that  the  serpylliform  root-stock,  the  form  of  the  leaves,  and  the 
small  number  of  flowers,  remove  it  from  near  affinity  to  any  other 
species. 

/3.  Arillode  not  apendiculate. 

17.  P.  RUPESTRis,  Pour.,  Act.  Toul.,  iii.,  325;  Eeich.,  Ic,  xviii.,  91 ; 

Gr.etGod.,  Fl.  Fr.,  i.,  198;  Wfllk.etLge.,  Fl.Hisp.,  iii.,  554  ; 
Ball  in  Linn.  Journ.,  1877,  p.  350.  P.  caule  basi  porliguoso  ; 
ramis  plurimis,  virgatis,  hhtellis  ;  folus  subcoriaceis,  lan- 
ceolatis,  eUipticis,  vel  ovatis  ssepe  apiculatis,  margins 
incrassatis  ;  racemis  axillaribus,  valde  paucifloris  ;  bracteis 
parvis,  ovatis  ;  sepalis  exterioribus  pubescentibus,  ciliatis ; 
alis  multo  longioribus,  obovatis,  subherbaceis,  margine 
membrauaceis ;  floribus  deflexis ;  petalis  lateralibus  an- 
gustis,  porrectis,  per  f  liberis  ;  carina  pulchre  fimbriato- 
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cristata  :  filameutis  superue  libe'ris :  stigmate  rostrsefomii : 
capsula  emargiuata,  orbicxilan,  late  alata,  quam  alas  multo 
angiistiore  :  seminibus  hii-sutis  ;  arillodio  galeato,  inappen- 
pendiculato. 

S^-N.  P.  saxatilh,  Best,  Fl.  Atl.,  ii.,  128  :  DC,  Prodr.,  i.,  324  : 
Boiss.,  Voy.  Bot.  Esp.,  ii.,  81 :  Woods,  Toiu-.  Flor.  42. 
Isolophus  saxatilis,  Spacli,  Hist.  Nat.  des  Veg.,  vii.,  114. 

Figs.    Desf.,  Atl.,  ii.,  t.  175  :  Reich.,  Ic,  mcccli.,  f.  1. 

In  locis  rupestribus  et  saxatilibus,  Hispaniae  Galliae  australis, 
et  Insularum  Balearicarum ;  necnon  in  Africa  boreali. 

This  interesting  species  is  the  only  representative  in  Western 
Europe  of  the  sub-section  to  which  it  belongs,  and  is  very  easily  dis- 
tinguished from  all  others  by  its  axillary  racemes,  reduced  frequently 
to  only  one  or  two  flowers,  and  by  the  semi-herbaceous  textiu-e  of 
of  the  wing-sepals.  The  wiry  stems  spring  fi-om  a  very  shoi-t 
woody  root-stock.  The  species  varies  greatly  in  the  form  and 
size  of  the  leaves,  but  they  are  always  more  or  less  coriaceous,  and 
with  a  thickened  margin.  The  distribution  appears  to  be  hmited 
to  the  western  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  ascending  to  a  height 
of  5000  feet.     Su-  J.  D.  Hooker  records  it  fi-om  S.  Marocco. 

C.    Filaments  partially  free.     Annual. 

18.  P.  ExiLis,  DC,  Hort.  Monsp.,  133  :  Prodr.,  i.,  326 ;  Reich., 
PI.  Crit.,  i.,  28:  Ic,  xviii.,  88:  Gr.  et  God.,  Fl.  Fr.,  i., 
198;  Bert.,  Fl.  It.,  x.,  521 ;  Willk.  et  Lge.,  Fl.  Hisp.,  iii., 
554  ;  Woods,  Tour.  Flor.,  42  :  Car.  in  Nuov.  Giorn.  Bot.  It., 
i.,  24.  P.  caule  erecto,  humili,  copiose  ramoso :  foliis 
luiearibus,  mfimis  oblongioribus  ;  racemis  terminahbus  et 
axillaribus, laxis,  paucifloiis,  baud  comosis ;  floribus  minimis, 
pallidis  :  alis  oblongis,  iminerviis ;  corolla  quam  alas  dimidio 
breviore ;  petalis  lateralibusquam  carinam  brevioribus ;  crista 
pai-\-a,  inconspicua ;  antherarum  filamentis  liberis  quam  an- 
theras  minimas  multo  longioribus :  stylo  infundibuliformi, 
apice  subgaleato,  lobo  antico  abbreviato ;  capsula  sessih,  ob- 
cordata,  mmima,  quam  alas  subbreviore  sed  latiore  ;  semi- 
nibus hirsutis  ;  arillodio  minimo,  inappendiculato. 

Syn.  p.  paniftora,  Lois.  Desl.,  Not.,  104  (non  Pou").  P.  linearis. 
Lag.  (teste  DC),  (non  Hook.  f.).  P.  nova,  Boiss.  (teste 
DC).  P.  monspeliaca,  Reich.,  Fl.  Germ,  exsicc,  no.  2546 
(non  DC.) 

Figs.  Reich..  PI.  Crit.,  f.  61  :  Ic,  mcccxlv.,  f.  2  :  Boiss.,  Fl. 
Eur.,  i.  t.  474,  f.  1  (teste  DC.) 

Crescit  in  Hispania,  Gallia  piferidionali,  Italiaque  boreali. 

^luch  the  smallest  of  the  European  species,  not  reaching  a 
greater  height  than  three  to  four  inches,  and  the  flowers  scarcely 
more  than  a  line  in  len'gth.  It  has  all  the  appearance  of  a  weed  of 
agriculture,  but  its  distribution  is  apparently  much  more  restricted 
than  that  of  P.  wonspeliara.     It  has  only  been  recorded  fi*om  the 
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western  of  the  countries  bordering  the  Mediterranean  on  the  north, 
and  chiefly  from  Spain  and  the  South  of  France  ;  its  only  known 
ItaUan  locahty  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Venice. 

Although  usually  placed  near  P.  monspeliaca,  I  cannot  discern 
the  resemblance  to  that  species.  The  axillary  racemes  and  inap- 
pendiculate  arillode  seem,  on  the  contrary,  to  show  an  unmistakeable 
affinity  with  this  section,  to  which  it  appears  to  bear  the  same 
relationship  as  P.  monspelinca  does  to  the  first  section  ;  a  view 
confirmed  by  the  fact  that  P.  rupestris,  the  s|)ecies  to  which  it  is  in 
many  respects  nearest,  extends  also  to  Western  Europe. 

Sectio  III.  Cham^buxus,  Dill.,  Spach  (gen.),  DC. 

Flores  axillares,  solitarii,  vel  racemis  cymosis  valde  paucifloris 
dispositi ;  bracteae  ante  anthesim  decidua;.  Calyx  deciduus ;  sepala 
exteriora  inaequalia,  membranacea,  superius  concavum  ;  alae  peta- 
loideae.  Carina  galeata,  cucullata,  subtriloba,  dorso  cristam  cal- 
losam  baud  fimbriatam  gerens.  Filamenta  apice  libera,  basi 
tantum  coalita ;  antherae  per  rimas  duas  laterales  dehiscentes. 
Stylus  subcylindricus.  Capsula  alata,  nuda.  Semina  albiiminosa  ; 
arillodium  caruosum,  appendicibus  tribus  munitum. 

This  section,  as  above  defined,  is  very  limited  in  distribution 
and  in  the  number  of  species.  In  Europe  it  is  represented  only  by 
P.  Chamn'buims,  and  in  Northern  Africa  by  P.  Munbyana,  and 
Boissier  and  Cosson's  P.  Wehhiana  and  Balanscc,  which  species 
seem  to  me  all  to  have  a  decided  affinity  with  one  another,  I  am 
more  doubtful  about  another  species  usually  jjlaced  in  this  section, 
1\  pauci/olia  of  North  America,  widely  separated  by  geographical 
distribution,  and  diftering  in  the  fimbriated  crest  to  the  corolla 
and  the  scanty  albumen.  The  handsome  large-flowered  South 
American  shrubs  included  under  this  head  in  DeCandolle's  '  Pro- 
di'omus '  have  still  less  claim  of  affinity  :  and  the  same  remark 
applies  to  the  East  Indian  species  referred  to  the  genus  by  Hass- 
karl  in  Miquel's  '  Annales  Musaei  Botanici  Lugduni-Batavi,'  and 
(as  I  now  think,  erroneously)  by  myself  in  Hooker's  '  Flora  of 
British  India,'  These  shrubs  have  exalbuminous  seeds  and  a  con- 
spicuoiis  crest  to  the  corolla,  the  only  obvious  resemblance  to  the 
European  type  being  in  the  deciduous  calyx. 

19.    P.  Cham^buxus,    Linn.,    Sp.,    989 ;    DC,    Prodr.,   i.,    381  ; 
Keich.,  Ic,  xviii.,  92  ;  Koch,  Fl.  Germ.,  100  ;  Gr.  et  God., 
Fl.  Fr.,  i,,  199 ;  Bert,,  Fl,  It.,  vii.,  824  ;  Woods,  Tom-.  Flor., 
43  ;  Dmrt.  in  Bull.  Bot.  Soc.  Belg.,  1868.     P.  caule  lignoso, 
suffruticoso,    decumbente ;    foliis  coriaccis,  lanceolatis  vel 
ellipticis,    nnicronatis,     inferioribus    minoribus,     obovatis 
retusis :  floribus  solitariis  vel  binis  in  foliorum  axillis  dis 
positis,  insignibus,  ttavis  ;  bracteis  parvis,  ovatis,  deciduis 
sepalis  exterioribus  ovalibus,   iufequalibus,  membranaceis 
intus  glandulosis,  superiorc  valde  concavo  ;   alis  obovatis 
quam  sepala  exteriora  triplo  k)ngioribus,  carinam  lequauti 
bus  ;   petalis    lateralibus  cum  caviiia  ])<'r  r  rojilitis,   ct   on 
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brevioribus:  carina  triloba,  dorso  crista  callosa  sed  non 
fimbriata  omata :  filamentis  liberis  longis ;  ovario  glabro ; 
stylo  elongate,  apice  incrassato  et  falcato :  capsula  rotunda, 
emarginata,  anguste  alata ;  seminibus  hirsutis ;  ariUodio 
appendicibus  tribus  praedito,  quarum  duae  ventrales  seminis 
dimidiuni  attingunt,  dorsalis  abbreviata  est. 

Syn.  Chanmbiu-us  alpestris,  Spacb,  Hist.  Nat.  des  Veg.,  vii.,  127 ; 
Willk.  et  Lge.,  Fl.  Hisp.,  iii.,  551 ;  Car.  in  Nuov.  Giom. 
Bot.  It.,  i.,  20.     C.  vnhjaris,  Schur,  Fl.  Trans.,  90. 

Figs.    Jacq.,  Austr.,  t.  233  ;  Keich.,  Ic,  mcccli.,  f.  2,  3. 

Per  Europam  centralem  a  Gallia  australi  ad  Italiam  septen- 
trionaleni  et  Transylvaniam :  in  Alpibus  Helveticis  et  Ita- 
lianis  frequens  ;  in  Britannia,  Scandinavia,  et  Europa 
austro-orientali  non  invenitur,  nee,  ut  videtui-,  in  penin- 
sula Iberica  nee  PjTeuaeis.  Localitas  in  ducatu  Lucem- 
burgensi  est  verisimiliter,  ut  cl.  Ball  censet,  spmia. 

The  only  European  species  of  the  section  which,  as  mentioned 
above,  is  entirely  uni-epresented  in  Asia  and  America,  extending 
only  into  Northern  Afiica.  Willkomm  and  Lange  record  one  old 
locahty  in  Arragon,  about  which,  however,  there  is,  as  they  point 
out,  considerable  doubt. 

/3.  rhodoptera,  Ball  MS.  Alie  roseae.  In  Alpibus  meridio- 
nalibus. 

Sectio  IV.  Brachytbopis,  Willk.  (gen.),  DC. 

Racemi  axillares,  multiflori ;  sepala  exteriora  subiuaequalia ; 
ahe  persistentes,  petaloideae :  petala  lateraha  e  carina  fere  Ubera, 
magna,  convoluto-sequitantia,  carina  multo  longiora  ;  carina 
iuclusa,  ecristata :  anther®  8,  in  filamentorum  vaginam  sub- 
sessUes  :  ovarium  breviter  stipitatum,  stylo  apicem  versus  sub- 
recurvato,  stigmate  inasqualiter  profunde  bilobo ;  capsula  alata  ; 
semina  parce  albuminosa  :  aiillodium  carnosum,  galeatum,  appen- 
dicibus tribus  brevissimis  praeditum. 

One  of  the  most  distinct  sections  of  the  genus,  and  perfectly 
monotypic.  I  do  not,  however,  see  sufficient  reason  for  following 
Willkomm  and  Lange  in  separating  it  altogether  into  a  distinct 
genus.  In  the  more  essential  characters  connected  with  the 
stamens,  pistil,  and  seeds,  there  is  no  great  departure  frdm  the 
ordinary  type  of  Pohjijala.  The  comparatively  smaU  included  keel- 
petal  resembles  nothing  else  in  the  genus,  while  the  form  of  the 
lateral  petals  is  not  unUke  that  in  the  South  American  genus  Brede- 
nieyera.  The  rigid  nearly  leafless  habit  reminds  one  of  several 
South  American  species  of  Polygala. 

20.  P.  incROPH\-LLA,  Linn.,  Sp.,  989:  Prodr.,  i.,  332.  P.  cau- 
hbus  pliu-ibus,  fruticosis,  ascendentibus,  rectis,  rigidis, 
sulcatis,  glabris,  subaphyUis ;  foliis  parvis,  2 — 3-lin.,  lineari- 
lanceolatis,  paucis,  deciduis ;  racemis  segregatis,  iu  axillis 
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foliorum  versus  apicem  ramorum  dispositis ;  bracteis  pams, 
lanceolatis,  cfervileis,  subpersistentibus ;  floribus  breviter 
pedicellatis,  cferuleis  :  sepalis  exterioribus  lanceolatis,  supe- 
riore  parum  majore ;  alls  multoties  majoribus,  obovatis, 
pulclire  venosis ;  petalis  lateralibus  fere  liberis,  oblique 
spatbulatis,  carinam  multo  excedentibus,  quasi  galeam 
includeiitem  prffibentibus  ;  carina  parva,  inclusa,  apiculata, 
omnino  ecristata,  atro-purpurea ;  antheris  subsessilibus, 
poris  duobus  dehiscentibus  ;  ovario  parvo,  elliptico ;  stylo 
elongato,  apice  infundibuliformi,  antice  lobum  stigmaticum 
gerente ;  capsula  glabra,  obcordata,  late  alata  :  seminibus 
nigris,  hirtellis  ;  arillodio  galeato,  breviter  appendiculato. 

Syn.    P.junijyerina,  Cav.  in  Ann.  Cienc.  Nat.,  vol.  iv.,  1801,  p. 

53  (teste  DC.)      Brachytropis  microphylla,  Willk.  et  Lge., 

Fl.  Hisp.,  iii.,  552. 
Figs.  Hoffm.  et  Link.,  Fl.  Port.,  t.  56 :  Brot.,  Pliyt.  Lus.,  t.  175. 
In   Hispania   occidentali   et   per   totam   Lusitaniam,    sed,    ut 
videtur,  rara. 

A  very  remarkable  and  altogether  monotypic  species,  of  very 
restricted  distribution. 


Addenda  (see  p.  244). 

1.  P.  VULGARIS.  P.Vaillantii,  Bess.  (Caucasus),  Sbudi  P.  pi/iCophyUa, 
Ave  Lall.  in  Keicli.  Fl.  Germ.,  350  (Alps),  are  only  slight 
varieties  of  this  species.  P.  rulyaris,  var.  apiculata,  Joad 
MS.  (Calabria),  alis  ellipticis,  apiculatis,  is  an  interesting 
and  distinct  variety.  The  following  additional  references 
should  be  given  : — P.  rulf/aris,  Willk.  etLge.,  Fl.  Hisp.,  iii., 
556.  Var.  2.  depressa,  ibid.,  iii.,  555.  Var.  3.  ciliata,  ibid., 
iii.,  556. 

At  page  248,  line  7,  for  "  longiores"  read  "  breviores." 


SHORT  NOTES. 


Ekodium  moschatum  (see  p.  261). —  The  first  publication  of  this 
name  is  in  Alton's  '  Hortus  Kewensis,'  ed.  1,  1789,  where  (vol.  ii. 
p.  414)  it  appears  thus  :  — "  J'h-odiuin  niosrhation,  L'Herit.,  n.  18." 
Many  subsequent  systematic  writers,  haiing  been  unable  to  trace  the 
name  to  any  published  book  of  L'Heritier's,  have  been  led  to  refer 
the  species  to  Alton  himself,  and  it  appears  as  "77.  uiosr/intum, 
Alton,"  in  several  Floras.  The  reference  of  the  '  Hort.  Kewensis  ' 
is,  liowever,  to  L'Hdritior's  '  Geraniologia  Brcvior,'  as  it  is  termed 
in  Dryander's  Catalogue  of  the  Banksian  Library  (vol.  iii.  p.  801). 
That  collection,  so  rich  in  rare  and  unique  treatises,  contains  a 
copy  of  the  first  sheet  (pp.  16,  8vo)  of  this  book,  which  gives 
descriptions,   synonymy,    and  localities  of  twenty-six   species   of 
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Erodium.  There  are  references  in  it  to  tlie  beautiful  plates  of  the 
author's  folio  '  Geraniologia,'  which  was  published  in  1787,  8,  to 
which  well-known  work  it  was  no  doubt  intended  to  serve  instead 
of  or  preliminary  to  the  full  text,  which  was  never  pubhshed,  but 
remains  still  in  MS.  in  the  Candollean  hbrary.  The  '  Geranio- 
logia Brevior '  also  appears  to  have  been  never  published,  and  the 
writer  in  the  '  Hortus  Kewensis '  used  without  doubt  the  copy 
above  referred  to.  It  must  always  be  remembered,  in  consulting 
or  quoting  the  '  Hortus  Kewensis,'  that  the  botanical  matter  of 
both  editions  was  entirely  the  work  of  the  Ubrarians  of  the  Banksian 
collections,  successively  Solander  (who  died  in  1782),  Dryander 
till  his  death  in  1810,  and  K.  Brown.  Hence  in  the  first  edition 
much  MS.  and  unpubUshed  matter  was  incorporated.  With 
reference  especially  to  L'Heritier,  it  is  stated  in  the  Preface  (p.  vi.) 
that  references  are  frequently  made  to  his  works  "under  plants 
of  which  he  has  not  yet  published  either  descriptions  or  figures  ; 
these  are  taken  from  commtmications  this  gentleman  frequently 
made,  during  the  course  of  printing,  of  everything  he  had  pre- 
pared for  tlie  press"  :  the  "  Monographia  de  Geranio  (not  yet 
published)  "  is  also  given  in  the  Hst  of  books  quoted,  p.  xxi.  From 
all  this  it  is  clear  that  those  botanists  are  correct  who  write 
Erodium  muschatnm,  L'Herit.  (in  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.,  ed.  1,  vol.  ii., 
p.  414). — Henby  Trimen, 


Sdbthorpia  europxa. —  I  have  discovered  two  new  localities  for 
Sibthorpia  europaa  in  Sussex.  On  August  21st,  in  company  with 
the  Eev.  E.  N.  Bloomfield,  of  Guestling,  I  found  the  plant  in  some 
plenty  at  Heathfield ;  also,  more  sparingly,  at  Dallmgton.  This 
extends  the  eastward  range  of  this  species  in  Sussex  about  six 
miles,  and  cairies  it  into  a  new  drainage  district,  that  of  East 
Bother. — J.  H.  A.  Jexxer. 


Koticcs  of  Boolts  anlr  iHcmoirs. 


Forest  Flora  of  British  Burma.  By  S.  KuRz,  Calcutta.  1877.   2  vols. 
Published  by  authority  of  the  Government  of  India. 

Though  dated  last  year,  this  has  quite  lately  come  to  hand, 
and  must  have  been  almost  the  last  work  of  the  late  energetic 
Curator  of  the  Calcutta  herbarium.  The  book  forms  a  complete 
descriptive  Flora  of  the  woody  plants  of  our  possessions  in  Burma, 
— Chittagong,  Prome,  Martaban  and  Tenasseiim,  including  the 
Andaman  Islands,  —  and  is  intended  to  enable  forest -oflficers  to 
name  the  species  met  with.  With  this  view  the  clear  and  simple 
plan  of  Bentham's  Coionial  Floras  is  followed ;  there  are  keys  to 
ordei-s,  genera  and  species,  short  descriptions,  and  the  aiTange- 
ment  is  that  familiar  to  English  students.     The  native  names  are 
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given  when  trustwoi-tliy,  and  there  is  a  full  index  to  them.  The 
only  hooks  referred  to  are  Beddome's  *  Flora  Sylvatica '  of  South 
India,  Brandis's  '  Forest  Flora  of  N.W.  India,'  and  the  new  general 
'  Flora  of  India '  as  far  as  published.  No  synonyms  are  given.  The 
descriptions  are  good  and  clearly  written,  the  book  is  well  printed, 
and  it  will  form  a  very  useful  addition  to  the  Indian  botanist's 
library. 

Considering  how  much  of  the  country  included  has  still  to  be 
examined,  it  is  perhaps  matter  for  surprise  that  so  many  as  about 
2000  trees  and  shrubs  are  here  described  ;  but  we  have  to  do  with 
a  very  rich  tropical  vegetation,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  that 
number  falls  very  far  short  of  the  whole  amount  of  woody  plants. 
Mr.  Kurz  himself  added  a  large  number  of  species  in  his  short 
expeditions  ;  and  from  the  excellent  account  he  has  given  in  his 
Eeport  pubHshed  in  1876,  and  also  in  the  Introduction  to  the 
present  work,  one  can  form  a  fair  idea  of  the  immense  variety  in 
the  character  of  the  forests  which  cover  nearly  the  whole  country, 
and  extend  from  the  Mangrove  swamps  of  the  sea  to  the  dense 
woods  of  Pinus  Kasi/a,  reaching  up  to  7000  feet,  on  the  Martaban 
hills.  The  prominent  constituents  of  each  kind  of  forest  are 
enumerated  in  the  author's  introductory  description,  and  exhibit 
the  great  variety  of  species  which  is  met  with  in  such  tropical 
districts,  contrasting  greatly  in  this  respect  with  the  gregarious 
trees  of  the  woods  of  temperate  climes. 

The  systematic  botanist  wiU  find  some  species  described  in 
this  Flora  for  the  first  time  ;  but  it  is  probable  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  author's  novelties  were  published  by  him  in  his  series 
of  papers  in  the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  which 
however  was  uncompleted  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

H.  T. 


On  the  Apocynacea  of  South  America,  with  some  preliminary  remarks 
on  the  whole  family.  With  thirty-five  plates  to  illustrate  the 
structure  of  the  Genera.  By  John  Miers,"F.E.S.,  &c.  Wil- 
liams &  Norgate,  London.    1878.     (Quarto,  pp.  278). 

Another  of  Mr.  Miers'  elaborate  and  painstaking  memoirs  on 
the  plants  of  South  America  is  here  offered  to  botanists,  the  result 
of  many  years'  work,  dating  indeed  from  the  time  of  tlie  venerable 
author's  residence  in  Brazil,  we  are  afraid  to  say  how  many  years 
ago.  The  volume  is  uniform  with  the  '  Illustrations  of  S..  American 
Plants '  and  '  Contributions  to  Botany,'  and  presents  that  minute 
discrimination  and  attention  to  generally  neglected  characters 
which  distinguish  all  that  comes  from  Mr.  Miers'  pen  and  pencil. 

Only  the  S.  American  s])ccies  of  the  Order  are  treated  of  here. 
Those  of  Brazil  have  been  comparatively  recently  monographed  by 
Miiller  in  tlie  '  Flora  Brasiliensis,'  in  1860 ;  but  the  present 
author,  though  acknowledging  the  high  merit  of  that  memou', 
considers  that  the  species  placed  there  xmder  the  great  genera 
TfOitrvamoiitana  and  Kchitea,  are  a  heterogeneous  host,  massed 
together  without  any  aids  for  satisfactory  discrimination.      One 
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object  of  his  memoir,  therefore,  has  been  to  subdivide  these  over- 
grown genera  into  uniform  groups  marked  by  peculiai*  and  easily 
recognized  characters.  Those  principally  employed  by  the  author 
are — the  anther,  by  the  form  of  which  the  whole  Order  is  primarily 
divided  into  two  great  groups ;  the  direction  of  the  spiral  convo- 
lution of  the  coroUa-segments,  the  divisions  of  the  disk,  and  espe- 
cially the  nature  of  the  fi-uit  and  the  development  of  the  seeds  so 
far  as  observations  allow.  To  what  extent  this  classification  will 
be  accepted  V)y  botanists  remains  to  be  seen  :  its  author  has  had  the 
advantage  of  studying  the  hving  plants  in  a  wild  state,  and  everyone 
must  admire  the  careful  work  evidenced  throughout.  Probably 
many  will  demur  to  recognizing  so  many  as  sixty-six  S.  American 
genera,  of  which  twenty  are  here  published  for  the  first  time 
(several  are  well-known  plants  however),  and  a  proportionate 
number  of  new  species.  This  amount  is  remarkably  large  when  it 
is  borne  in  mind  that  the  author,  from  several  causes  (enfeebled 
health  unfortunately  being  one),  has  been,  to  his  great  regret, 
prevented  from  examining  the  herbarium  at  Kew,  which  could  not 
fail  to  have  added  considerably  to  the  species  here  included. 
Hence  those  only  of  the  British  Museum  and  the  author's  own  rich 
herbarium,  along  with  published  species,  are  included.  Extreme 
differentiation  of  forms  is,  however,  characteristic  of  all  ilr.  Miers' 
work,  and  is  so  cleaiiy  the  result  of  an  exhaustive  examination  of 
his  material,  that  it  seems  ungenerous  to  raise  objections  to  it. 
In  his  PreUminary  Remarks  the  author  describes  the  structure 
of  the  reproductive  organs  of  the  group  Symphyantherea,  and  comes 
to  the  conclusion  that  "  the  work  of  fertilization  is  effected  without 
the  aid  or  even  the  possibihty  of  insect  agency."  He  beheves  the 
same  to  be  also  tme  of  the  Asclepiadea,  in  which  he  is  opposed  to 
the  view  held  by  R.  Brown. 

H.  T. 


An  Elementary  Course  of  Botany,  Structural,  Physiological  and 
Systematic.  By  Prof.  A.  Henfrey.  Third  Edition,  by  M.  T. 
Masters,  M.D.,'  F.R.S.,  &c.     London,  Van  Voorst.    1878. 

The  pubhcation  of  a  third  edition  of  this  well-tried  and  valuable 
text-book  requires  Uttle  more  than  the  remark  that  it  has  been  as 
completely  as  possible  brought  up  to  date,  so  much  indeed  having 
been  added  and  altered  that  the  Editor  says  it  may  to  some  extent 
be  considered  a  new  book.  This  cannot  be  affiimed  unconditionally, 
bowever ;  and  though  Dr.  Masters  speaks  ajiprovingly  in  his 
Preface  of  the  j)lan  of  anangement  of  the  book,  we  scarcely  think 
it  one  which  he  would  have  adopted  if  widting  a  new  one.  Hen- 
fr-ey's  treatise  at  the  time  of  its  first  appearance  was  in  most  respects 
admu-able,  but  it  ought  never  to  have  undergone  "  restoration  " 
by  however  competent  a  hand.  The  portion  devoted  to  the  Ciyp- 
togams  is  still  unduly  small,  scarcely  one-tenth  of  the  book  :  this 
has  been  revised,  and  the  Fungi  re-written  by  Mr.  George  Murray, 
of  the  British  Museum,  who  has  endeavoured  to  get  as  much  as 
possible  into  this  inadequate  space,  with  perhaps  some  sacrifice  of 
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clearness  to  brevity.  The  systematic  description  of  the  Orders  of 
Phanerogams  is  very  full,  with  many  fresh  intercalations,  forming 
quite  an  encyclopaedia  of  information.  Taking  the  book  as  a 
whole,  indeed,  there  is  no  English  text-book  of  the  size  which 
contams  so  much  varied  and  accurate  information  in  all  depart- 
ments of  Botany. 

H.  T. 

Botanical  Note-Book,  a  practical  guide  to  a  knowledge  of  Botany. 
By  E.  M.  Holmes,  F.L.S.     London,  Christy  &  Co.     1878. 

This  little  book,  which  apart  from  the  "schedules"  contains 
about  sixty  pages  only,  is  intended  to  help  to  the  acquirement  of 
such  a  practical  acquaintance  with  Botany  as  shall  enable  a 
student  to  find  out  easily  the  Natural  Order  to  which  any  flowering 
plant  belongs,  and  to  obtain  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  use  of 
botanical  terminology.  It  is  exceedingly  elementary,  and  suited 
to  the  needs  rather  of  students  of  pharmaceutical  than  medical 
schools.  Directions  as  to  the  mode  of  examining  plants  is  followed 
by  a  Glossary  of  the  terms  applied  to  each  organ,  somethmg  on 
the  plan  of  Lindley's  '  Descriptive  Botany,'  but  with  the  derivation 
and  accentuation  of  each  term  given.  This  is  carefully  prepared, 
but  a  few  slips  should  be  corrected  :  under  Albumen  the  word 
"seed"  should  be  embryo  ;  the  fruits  of  the  Lahiatm  and  Borayinea 
can  never  be  correctly  termed  pyrenes  ;  there  is  no  necessity  for 
an  oval  leaf  to  be  obtuse  at  the  ends.  The  most  attractive  feature 
is  two  "charts,"  one  of  the  main  divisions  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom  and  the  other  of  British  Natural  Orders,  which  will  save 
the  student  the  trouble  of  making  similar  ones  for  himself — perhaps 
after  all  not  an  unmixed  advantage.  In  the  explanations  of  the 
charts  more  care  should  have  been  taken,  so  as  to  avoid  such 
statements  as  that  Bhamnus  is  apetalous,  that  the  perianth  of 
Juncacea  is  six-parted,  and  that  Cijperacea  are  to  be  known  from 
Grasses  by  the  staminate  flowers  in  the  majority  being  arranged 
in  the  terminal  spikelet  and  the  bracts  underneath  each  flower 
three  or  more  in  number.  A  useful  Floral  Calendar  concludes  the 
Note-Book. 

H.  T. 

The  76th  Fasciculus  of  the  '  Flora  Brasiliensis '  consists  of  tlie 
Leiiinacea;  by  Hegelmaier,  and  the  Aracece  by  Engler.  It  is  dated 
1st  Februaiy,  1878.  The  morphology  and  anatomy  of  the  Duck- 
weeds, by  the  former  author,  is  illustrated  by  a  fine  plate.  The 
flowers  and  fruit  of  Lenma  (Spirodela)  polyrhiza  are  drawn  from 
North  American  specimens,  as  all  those  seen  from  Brazil  are,  like 
the  British  ones,  barren.  The  Aracea-  are  elaborately  treated,  and 
illustrated  by  51  plates,  four  of  which  are  devoted  to  histology. 
Pistia  is  very  fully  exhibited  hi  the  last  plate  ;  Engler  reduces  all 
the  described  species  to  one. 

Dr.  A.  Ernst,  in  his  '  E studios  sobre  la  Flora  y  Fauna  de  Vene- 
zuela '  (1877,  Caracas),  gives  a  general  sketch  of  the  Flora  of  that 
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rich  country,  followed  by  a  complete  catalogue  of  the  Ferns 
(44  genera,  399  species,  arranged  after  the  '  Synopsis  FUicum ') 
and  Orchids  (78  genera,  412  species). 

Messrs.  Godwin  &  Salvia's  foi-thcoming  'Biologia  Centrali- 
Americana '  will  contain  a  full  catalogue  of  the  known  species  of 
plants  of  Central  America  by  Mr.  Hemsley.  Among  them  are 
many  previously  uudescribed,  and  of  these  at  least  a  third  have 
been  drawn  and  Hthographed.  With  the  object  of  securing  priority 
in  the  names,  the  author  has  recently  issued  Diagnoses  of  the  new 
species  of  Poh/petalee  (81  in  number)  in  a  small  pamphlet.  Of 
Sedinii  and  Fuchsia  a  synopsis  of  all  the  species  known  fi-om  the 
regions  in  question  is  given.  The  name  microphyUa  in  Polygala  is 
ah-eady  occupied  by  a  Spanish  species. 

Pringsheims  '  Jahrbuch  fur  Wissenschafthche  Botanik'  for 
1878  contains  :  —  G.  Reinke  on  Monostoma  bidhoswn,  Thm.,  and 
Tetraspora  hibrica,  Ktz.  (t.  28);  "Woronin  on  Plasmodiophora  [the 
cause  of  "  Anbmy"  in  Tm-uips,  &c,] ,  (tt.  29-32) :  R.  Sadebeck  on 
the  develoi)ment  of  the  embryo  of  the  Horsetails  (EguiseUim),  (tt. 
35-37) ;  H.  Bauke  on  the  genninatiou  of  the  Schiztiacea;  (tt.  88^1). 
This  part  completes  the  11th  volume. 


Other  New  Books.  —  L.  Just,  '  Botanischer  Jahresbericht.' 
1876.  4th  and  concluding  part.  Berhn,  Eggers  (18  mk.)  —  A.  S. 
Wilson,  '  The  Botany  of  three  historical  records :  Pharoah's 
Dream,  The  Sower,  and  the  King's  Measm-e.'  Edinburgh,  Douglas, 
1878.  —  '  Atti  della  Societa  Crittogamologica  ItaHana.'  Vol.  I. 
1878.  Milan  (15  lire).  —  G.  Bentham,  '  Handbook  of  the  British 
Flora,'  ed.  4.     1878.     L.  Reeve  (12s.) 


ARTiciiEs  IN  Journals. — July,  1878. 

Scottish  Xaturalist.  —  J.  Stirton  •  On  certain  Lichens  belonging 
to  the  genus  Pannclia'  (continued).  —  Id.,  'A  new  Scottish  Lichen 
{Lithinjmpha  Andreuii).'  —  S.  Buchanan  Wliite,  '  Flora  of  Glen  Tilt.' 

American  yaturalist. — E.  Potts,  'The  runners  of  Erythonium 
americaniim.' 

Bot.  Zeitiinff. —  H.  Nebelung,  '  Spectroscopic  researches  on  the 
colouring  matters  of  some  fresh-water  Ah/a'  (continued).  —  P. 
Ascherson,  '  On  Eriophmm  alpinum';  'On  Colchicum  Ritchii,  R.Br.' 
— '  Oudemaus,  '  Thecaphora  Ammophila: ,  n.  sp.'  —  A.  de  Barv,  '  On 
Apogamous  Ferns,  and  the  phenomenon  of  Apogamv  in  genei-al ' 
(tab.  12). 

Flora.  —  A.  Minks,  'The  Microgonidium '  (continued).  —  G. 
Sti-obl,  'On  the  flora  of  the  Nebrodes'  (continued).  —  C.  Ki-aus, 
'  Causes  of  the  direction  of  growing  shoots.' 

Oesterr.  Bot.  ZeitscM.  —  W.  Vatke,  '  Plantae  in  Airicauo  a  Hil- 
debraudt  coll. — Leguminosa'  (continued). —  J.  Wiesbaui-,  'Bot. 
obsei-vatious.' —  J.  Freyn,  'On  fhrnithoyalum  V isianianum ,  Tommas.* 
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—  F.  Hauck,  '  AJifcc  of  the  Adriatic  '  (continued).  —  M.  Wetschky, 
'  On  the  flora  of  Hungary.'  —  H.  Zukal,  '  On  the  Lichen-question.' 

—  E.Eathay,  .' Preliminary  Notice  of  Cladosporium  Hoesleri,  Cattan, 
and  the  "  black  brand"  of  the  Vine.'  —  F.  Antoine,  'Botany  of  the 
Vienna  Exhibition  '  (continued). 

Hedwiyia. —  E.  Wollny,  'On  Vaiccheria-gaHa.' 

Annales  des  Sc.  Nat.  (6,  v.,  nos.  4  &  6).  —  E.  Warming,  '  On 
the  ovule  '  (continued),  tt.  7-13.  —  P.  Rauwenhoff,  '  On  the  causes 
of  abnormal  forms  of  plants  which  grow  m  darkness '  (tt.  14,  15). 

Nrnv.  Giorn.  Bot.  Ital.  (30th  July).  —  F.  Delpiuo,  '  Defence  of 
the  doctrine  of  dichogamy.'  —  A.  Todaro,  '  Do  the  Oaks  known  in 
commerce  under  the  names  "  Farnia "  and  "Eovere"  grow  in 
Sicily  ? '  —  L.  Nicotra,  '  Some  observations  on  the  flora  of  Messina.' 

—  L.  Haynald,  '  De  distributione  geograph.  Castanet  in  Hun- 
garia ' ;  with  note  by  A.  DeCandolle.  —  A.  Borzi,  '  Notes  on  bio- 
logy and  morphology  of  the  phycochromaceous  AlgcB '  (tt.  7-10).  — 
A.  Piccone,  '  Algological  flora  of  Sardinia.' 

Journ.  Linn.  Soc.  Lond.  (No.  98,  31st  July).  — M.  M.  Hartog, 
'  Morphological  notes  on  certain  species  of  Thunberyia.''  —  G.  King, 
'  On  the  source  of  the  winged  Cardamom  of  Nepal.'  —  G.  Dickie, 
'Ah/ce   found   during   the  Arctic   Expedition.'  —  M.  J.  Berkeley, 

*  Enumeration  of  the  Fungi  collected  during  the  Ai'ctic  Expedition.' 

—  F.  Darwin,  'Experiments  on  the  nutrition  of  Drosera  rotundi- 
folia.'  —  I.  B.  Balfour,  '  Observations  on  the  genus  Pandamis, 
with  an  enumeration  of  all  described  or  named  species.'  —  J.  Miers, 

*  On  the  SchcepfiecB  and  Cervantesiece,  distinct  tribes  of  the  Styracete ' 
(tt.  1-4). 


ISotanical  NelJJS* 


Dr.  Odoardo  Beccari  has  been  appointed  Director  of  the 
Botanic  Garden  and  of  the  Botanical  Collections  of  the  Natural 
History  Museiun  of  Florence ;  and  M.  Pedicino,  of  Portici,  succeeds 
De  Notaris  at  Eome. 

The  post  of  Professor  of  Systematic  Botany  and  Director  of  the 
Botanic  Garden  at  Vienna  has  been  filled  by  the  appointment  of 
Prof.  A.  Kerner. 

The  French  Academy  has  elected,  as  "  Membres  Correspond- 
ants "  of  the  section  of  Botany,  Dr.  Asa  Gray  in  the  room  of 
Prof.  A.  Braun,  and  Mr.  C.  Darwin  in  the  place  of  M.  Weddell. 

The  Gold  Medal  of  Botany  given  by  the  Apothecaries'  Company 
has  been  awarded  to  Mr.  T.  B.  Franklin  Eminson,  of  St.  Mary's 
Hospital ;  the  Silver  Medal  and  Books  to  W.  Egerton  Starling, 
of  Guy's. 

The  death  of  Gustav  Wallis,  of  Detmond,  the  well-known 
horticultural  traveller,  on  June  20th,  is  recorded. 


0rtgmal  llrtidcs. 


ON    ARISTOLOCHIA   LOXGIFOLIA,    Champ. 

By  H.  F.  Haxce,  Ph.D. 

This  very  fine  species,  characterized  by  Mr.  Bentham  as  the 
handsomest  of  all  the  East  Indian  Aristolochia ,*  is  one  of  the 
rarest  plants  in  Hong-Kong.  The  late  Colonel  Champion,  its 
discoverer,  never  saw  it  but  twice  in  bloom ;  and  the  only  flower 
Mr.  Bentham  was  able  to  examine  had  been  too  much  crushed  by 
undue  pressure  in  drying  to  allow  of  his  making  out  the  structure 
of  the  stamens  and  stylar  colnmn,  so  that  up  to  the  present  time 
its  exact  position  in  the  genus  has  remained  uncertain.  My  excel- 
lent friend  the  Eev.  James  Lamont,  who  has  added  several  most 
interesting  species,  which  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  describe,  to 
the  flora  of  the  island,  during  his  five  years'  residence,  has 
on  different  occasions  been  so  fortunate  as  to  meet  with  the 
plant ;  but  the  flowers  he  gave  me  were  nevet  in  a  condition  to 
admit  of  proper  examination.  Indeed,  veiy  great  care  is  necessary 
in  diying  them,  as  they  are  apt  to  get  pulpy  and  rotten,  unless 
the  paper  is  very  frequently  changed.  Li  1877,  at  my  request, 
Mr.  Lamont  put  up  a  fieshly-gathered  flower  or  two  in  alcohol ; 
and  a  dissection  of  these  enables  me  to  give  a  more  precise  character 
than  has  yet  been  pubUshed,  and  to  determine  the  systematic  place 
of  the  plant. 

Aristolochia  longifolia.  Champ.  Rhizomate  crassiusculo  cortice 
griseo  obducto  hmc  inde  fibras  tuberoso-incrassatas  emittente, 
cauhbus  pluribus  decumbentibus  v.  erectiuscuhs  subsimpHcibus 
tomento  denso  sordide  ferrugineo  vestitis,  foliis  approximatis 
anguste  lanceolatis  v.  lanceolato-oblongis  basi  obtusis  apice 
acuminatis  coriaceis  supra  glaberrimis  venisque  concoloribus 
subtditer  et  fere  aequaliter  reticularis  subtus  hirsutis  parenchymate 
viridi  costa  valida  ner^is  venulisque  pallidis  prominuhs  reUculatis 
6-10  poll,  longis  7-12  lin.  latis  petiolo  4-10  linfali,  racemis  3-5- 
floiis  ex  apice  rhizomaUs  necnon  ad  cauliiim  bases  fasciculatis 
tomento  sordide  fulvenri  dense  hirsutis,  bracteis  parvis  lanceolatis, 
ovaiio  oblongo  subclavato  hirsutissimo  5-lineah,  perigonii  extus 
feri-ugineo-hirsutissimi  valde  12-nervosi  utriculo  basUari  baud 
distincto  tubo  semel  refracto  2i  poll,  longo  infeme  amplo  supra 
flexuram  parum  constricto  intus  praeter  basin  pihs  articulatis 
consitam  glabenimo  ore  anulo  calloso  notato,  limbi  bdabiati  extus 
reticulatx)-nervosi  margine  undulati  6-dentati  labio  superiore  10  lin. 
longo  erecto  intus  glaberiimo  inferiore  saccato  intus  creberrime 
papillato-ruguloso,    column  a    styliua    crassa    oblonga    in    lobos 

•  Hook.,  '  Joum.  Bot.,'  tL  117. 
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3  erectos  parallelos  rugosos  apice  subtruucato-obtusos  stigmatibus 
uudulatis  margiuatos  clivisa,  antherarum  6  cii'ca  mediam  columnam 
8Dquidistantium  loculis  apice  contiguis  basi  subdiscretis. 

It  will  be  evident  from  the  above  diagnosis  that  the  Chinese 
plant  falls  into  the  section  8ij)hisia  of  Diichartre,  as  was  conjectured 
by  Bentham ;  but  it  does  not  fit  exactly  into  either  of  his  sub- 
divisions. By  its  only  once-bent  perigone-tube  it  agrees  rather 
with  the  second  one  (Klotzsch's  Nepenthe&ia'-'),  from  which  it  differs 
in  habit,  and  in  the  perigone-limb  being  six-  not  three-toothed.  In 
the  two  latter  particulars  it  concords  with  the  third  subsection 
(Klotzsch's  Fentodon\),  which,  however,  has  a  twice-bent  perigone- 
tubc  ;  but  I  do  not  think  this  latter  character  is  of  much  value,  for 
a  little  further  prolongation  of  the  tubular  form,  instead  of  its 
spreading  out  into  a  limb,  would  produce  the  difference,  and  in  the 
present  plant  one  lij)  only  is  erect,  the  other  having  the  edges 
cohering,  so  as  to  form  a  sac,  like  that  of  Cypripedinm.  In  the 
length  of  the  lower  sterile  poi-tion  of  the  column,  and  its  blunt 
flattened  apex,  it  differs,  I  believe,  from  aU  other  members  of  its 
section,  and  shows  an  approach  to  Asterulytes.  Duchartre  assigns 
parallel  anther-cells  to  all  AristolochicB,  but  here  they  are  certainly 
distinctly,  though  slightly,  divaricate  at  the  base,  whilst  the  two 
anthers  adnate  to  each  lobe  of  the  column  are  no  nearer  to  one 
another  than  to  those  of  the  adjacent  lobes.  It  is  undoubtedly  a 
remarkable  S2)ecies,  which  I  suppose  should  stand  between 
A.  saccata,  Wall,  and  A.  Thivaitesii,  Hook.  It  appears  to  indicate 
that  it  might  be  better  to  unite  the  two  subdivisions  in  which  these 
are  placed  by  Duchartre,  and  perhaps  also  to  reduce  Asterolytes  to 
Si2)hisia. 


ON   SOME   POINTS  IN   THE   MOEPHOLOGY  OF 
HALOPHILA. 

By  I.  B.  Balfour,  Sc.D.,  F.L.S. 

[Notes  read  at  the  Meeting  of  tlie  British  Association,  August  IWi,  1878. J] 

Naiadacece  present  many  peculiarities  in  organization.  I  need 
only  refer  to  the  terminal  nature  of  the  stamen  in  Xaias,  as 
described  by  Magnus,  and  to  the  character  of  the  ovule  in  Zostcra, 
liujrpia,  &c.,  in  support  of  the  statement.  In  the  moi*phology  of 
Halopliila,  which  I  have  recently  been  studying,  there  are  several 
points  of  great  interest,  but  I  shall  only  here  refer  to  two. 

This  genus  includes  a  few  marine  plants,  growing  in  widely 
si)readiiig  patches  on  sandy  flats  in  the  tropics,  at  the  Umits  of 
ebb-tide.     On  looking  at  such  a  form  as  H.  ovalis — the  type  of 

*  Klotzscli,    'Die   Aristolochiacea;  d.   Berliner   lierUaiiunis,'  t.   ii.,  f.   11. 
Duchartre,  '  Ann.  sc.  nat.,'  4e.  ser.,  ii.,  t.  5,  f.  0. 
+  Klotzscli,  op.  cit.,  t.  ii.,  f.  I'i. 
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I  A  paper,  with  illustrations,  on  the  gcnns  Ilalophila,  will  ajjpear  in  the 
iconiiug  part  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Botanical  Society  of  Edinburgh. 
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the  genus — we  observe  a  procumbent,  freely  branched,  jointed 
stem :  from  almost  every  joint  arises  a  branch,  jointed  and  pro- 
cumbent, like  the  axis  from  which  it  spiings,  and  it  in  turn  bears 
similar  branches,  which  repeat  the  process.  At  the  joints  there 
is  visible  a  pair  of  small  sheathing  scale-leaves,  one  on  the 
under,  and  the  other  on  the  upper  side  of  the  procumbent  stem ; 
and  in  addition  there  is  a  pak  of  foUage-leaves  on  the  upper  side 
of  the  stem,  with  their  bases  somewhat  embraced  by  the  sheathing 
upper  pair  of  scale-leaves.  The  an-angement  is  such  that  at  first 
sight  one  might  suppose  we  had  stipulate  leaves  produced  in  pairs 
at  successive  joints  on  one  procumbent  branching  axis. 

But  the  ari-angement  is  more  comphcated  and,  so  far  as  I 
know,  imique  in  the  vegetable  kingdom ;  and  it  is  to  this — a  point 
briefly  noticed  by  Imiisch  '  many  years  ago — I  wish,  in  the  first 
place,  to  direct  attention. 

Taking  any  one  procumbent  axis  as  the  (relative)  primary  axis, 
we  find  it  consists  of  alternating  elongated  and  shortened  inter- 
nodes.  Each  intemode  bears  a  small  sheathing  scale-leaf,  and 
as  every  alternate  intemode  is  shortened  these  scale-leaves  are 
approximated  so  as  to  appear  in  pairs.  In  each  pair  the  leaves 
are  always  placed  opposite  each  other ;  the  older,  that  of  the 
inferior  intemode,  being  always  on  the  under  side  of  the  stem.  The 
successive  pairs  are  not  superi^osed,  as  has  been  hitherto  beheved, 
but  are  set  on  so  that  their  median  planes  form  an  acute  angle 
with  one  another  and  a  less  acute  angle  with  the  vertically  bisecting 
plane  of  the  primary  axis.  The  ( relative)  primary  axis,  no  matter 
how  greatly  it  elongates,  only  bears  those  scale-leaves. 

In  the  axd  of  the  uppermost  (younger)  of  each  pair  of  scale-leaves 
on  the  (relative)  primary  axis  there  arises  an  extra-axillary  leaf-bud, 
always  on  the  side  of  the  median  plane  of  the  subtending  leaf, 
farther  from  the  vertically  bisecting  plane  of  the  primary  axis. 
The  secondary  axis  so  developing  begins  with  two  shortened 
intemodes,  each  of  which  bears  a  foliage-leaf.  These  foliage- 
leaves  are  always  opposite  one  another,  and  are  necessarily  closely 
approximated  on  the  axis.  The  third  intemode  of  the  secondary 
axis  is  elongated,  and  bears  a  scale-leaf;  and  the  fourth  intemode 
is  shortened,  and  also  bears  a  scale-leaf,  these  being  placed 
opposite  one  another.  Thus  at  the  joint  formed  by  the  third 
and  fourth  nodes  a  pair  of  opposite  scale-leaves  occurs.  Now 
it  is  curious  to  note  that  these  scale-leaves  are  in  series  with  the 
scale-leaves  on  the  primary  axis  ;  and  at  every  succeeding  joint  on 
the  secondary  axis  a  like  pair  of  scale-leaves  may  be  produced,  and 
successive  pairs  will  be  set  on  at  an  acute  angle  with  the  pre- 
ceding. We  have,  in  fact,  a  repetition  of  what  we  obsei-ved  on  the 
primary  axis.  The  upper  scale-leaf  of  each  pair  on  the  secondary 
axis  gives  rise  to  an  extra -axillary  tertiai-y  axis,  the  fii-st  pair  of 
leaves  on  which  are  fohage-leaves,  and  all  succeeding  pairs  are 
scale-leaves,  and  so  on. 

Now  whilst  the  SQale-leaves  on  aU  the  axes  are  in  series,  the 

*  Bot  ZeiL,  xviL  (1859),  356  adnot. 
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foliage-leaves  are  not  in  series  with  the  scale-leaves,  but  successive 
pairs  of  foliage-leaves  primarily  decussate ;  though  subsequently, 
owing  to  changes  in  the  progress  of  development,  they  are  set  on 
at  a  wide  acute  angle. 

The  peculiarity  then  in  the  arrangement  of  the  leaves  is  this — 
the  foliage -leaves  are  always  produced  as  the  first  pair  of  leaves  on 
lateral  shoots  arising  in  the  axil  of  scale-leaves,  and  these  shoots, 
as  they  elongate,  thereafter  produce  only  scale-leaves.  I  know  of 
no  instance  of  a  similar  arrangement. 

The  second  point  to  which  I  wish  to  refer  is  connected  with  the 
morphology  of  the  part  of  the  flower. 

The  flowers  are  unisexual.  The  male  flower  consists  of  three 
stamens,  connate  by  their  filaments,  and  surrounded  by  a  tripartite 
perianth,  the  segments  of  which  alternate  with  the  stamens.  In 
the  female  flower  three  carpels  are  combined  to  form  a  one-celled, 
many-ovuled  ovary,  and  the  segments  of  the  tripartite  perianth 
alternate  with  the  carpels. 

The  position  of  parts  renders  it  probable  that  we  have  here  a 
case — similar  to  that  of  Salix  amongst  Dicotyledons — of  the  same 
phyllomes  forming  carpels  in  one  flower  and  stamens  in  the  other. 
But  whilst  analogy  supports  this  supposition  the  explanation  is 
conceivable  that  whilst  in  the  female  the  inner  perianth  of  the 
typical  monocotyledonous  flower  is  present  with  the  three  carpels, 
in  the  male  the  outer  perianth-whorl  coupled  with  the  inner 
staminal  row,  is  represented. 


SOME  NOTES  ON  THE  FLORA  OF  THE  EXTREME 
SOUTH  OF  DEVON. 

By  T.  E.  Archer  Briggs,  F.L.S. 

I  HAVE  recently  spent  a  few  days  in  investigating  the  botany  of 
the  portion  of  S.  Devon  that  lies  between  Bigbury  Bay  on  the  west, 
and  the  Start  Point  on  the  east,  and  forms  the  bold  stretch  of  land 
projecting  into  the  English  Channel  on  each  side  of  the  inlet 
running  uj)  to  the  town  of  Kingsbridge,  and  terminating  on  its 
western  and  eastern  sides  in  the  respective  headlands  of  Bolt  Head 
and  Prawle  Point.  Comi^aratively  little  has  been  done  by  the 
botanist  m  this  part  of  Devon,  though  its  flora  is  of  peculiar 
interest  from  the  land  being  the  most  southerly  in  the  county,  and 
■such  of  it  as  lies  south  of  a  line  drawn  from  the  village  of  Hope,  a 
little  north  of  Bolt  Tail,  to  Hall  Sands,  near  the  Start  P«int,  being 
on  mica  slate  and  gneiss.  Rocks  of  similar  formation  do  not  occur 
elsewhere  in  the  county,  though  they  reappear  in  the  adjoining  one 
of  Cornwall,  to  the  south  of  the  scrpentbie,  at  Lizard  Point.  My 
examination  of  the  tract  has  been  of  too  incomplete  and  cursory  a 
nature  to  allow  me  to  attempt  anything  like  a  full  account  of  the 
plants  growing  in  it.  What  I  aim  at  doing  in  this  paper  is  to 
name,  iiiid  sometimes  give   particulars   respecting,   the  rarer  or 
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otherwise  more  than  commonly  interesting  among  the  species  that 
I  noticed  during  fonr  days'  search  in  it  with  my  brother,  from  July 
30th  to  August  2nd  of  the  present  year. 

Clematis  Vitalba,  Linn.  About  one  mile  from  Kingsbridge,  by 
the  Dartmouth  Road;  Thurlestone  Village;  between  Buckland 
and  Bantham. 

Eanuncidus  Lenormandi,  F.  Schultz.  In  a  bog  close  to  the 
coast  on  the  hill-side,  immediately  east  of  Sewer  Cove. 

Berhois  viiUjaris,  Linn.  A  single  bush  in  a  hedge  by  a  lane 
near  Lincombe  away  from  houses. 

Paparer  Bhaas,  Linn.,  b.  striffosiim.     Seen  in  the  district. 

P.  Aryemojie,  Linn.  In  a  potato  patch  at  Thurlestone ;  one 
plant  among  potatoes  at  Prawle. 

P.  hybridum,  Linn.  With  P.  Argemone  at  Thurlestone ;  in  a 
corn-field  at  Bolt  Head. 

Glauchim  luteum,  Scop.  North  Sands,  near  Salcombe.  I  have 
not  foimd  the  Homed  Poppy  a  common  plant  in  S.  Devon. 

Chelidonhim  majxis,  Linn.  Seen  only  in  one  spot  between  the 
hamlets  of  Buckland  and  Bantham.  In  Devon  and  Cornwall  it 
seems  always  derived  from  former  cultivation. 

Fumaria  pallidijiora,  Jord.  Bank  by  South  Sands,  near 
Salcombe,  and  between  that  and  the  village.  One  of  the  localities 
given  for  this  plant  by  Dr.  Boswell,  in  Eng.  Bot.,  ed.  3,  is  Salcombe, 
on  the  authority  of  Pi'of.  Babington.  It  is  interesting  to  find  it  so 
persistent  here.  Ilfracombe  is  the  only  other  place  in  the  county 
where  I  have  seen  it ;  and  this  also  is  mentioned  as  a  station  in 
Eng.  Bot.     It  seems  pai-tial  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  sea. 

F.  cojifusa,  Jord.  This,  the  common  Capreolate  Fumitory  of 
the  county,  was  noticed  in  the  district. 

Sinapis  alba,  Linn.  In  a  field  of  potatoes  at  West  Alvington ; 
and  in  one  other  spot.  Looking  more  like  a  "  colonist,"  less  of  a 
"  casual,"  than  about  Plymouth. 

Arabis  hirsuta.  Brown.  In  one  spot  in  the  churchyard  at 
Kingsbridge. 

Smebiera  didyma,'PcTs.  Kingsbridge ;  West  Al^•ington  ;  Thurle- 
stone ;  Buckland.  A  plant  that  generally  abounds  in  our  villages, 
especially  if  situated  near  salt  water. 

Viola  hirta,  Linn.  Only  noticed  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
Kingsbridge,  by  the  Dai-tmouth  road. 

Drosera  rotundi/olia,  Linn.  In  a  bog  on  the  hill-side,  east  of 
Sewer  Cove.  There  are  now  few  suitable  spots  for  it  in  the  highly 
cultivated  and  rich  arable  tract  about  Kingsbridge,  forming  part  of 
the  fertile  South  Hams  of  Devon. 

Poly  gala  depressa,  Wender.     Seen  in  one  or  two  spots. 

Manchia  erecta,  Sm.     Bolt  Head. 

Sagina  ciliata.  Fries.     Sewer. 

S.  subulata,  Wimm.  Bolt  Head;  Prawle  Point.  It  was 
interesting  to  see  this  species,  that  is  commt>n  on  Dartmoor, 
growing  on  the  most  southern  headlands  of  the  warm  sea-coast. 

Spergularia  neoUcta,  Syme,  E.  B.     Seen  by  the  tidal  water. 

S.  marginata,  Syme.     By  the  inlet  at  Blanks  Mill. 
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S.  ru2)est.ris,  Lebel.  Bolt  Head,  &c.  The  common  species  of 
the  rocky  coast  in  Devon  and  Cornwall. 

Polycarpon  tetraphyllmn,  Linn.  In  considerable  quantity  and 
for  some  yards  below  a  wall  and  on  a  rocky  bank  at  Bucklaud,  a 
hamlet  situated  at  the  end  of  a  small  tidal  inlet  from  the  Avon 
estuary,  iu  the  parish  of  Thurlestone.  In  one  spot  it  occurs  with 
Erodium  maritunum  and  Malva  rotmidifolia.  The  four  j)laces  in 
which  I  have  seen  this  in  Devon  and  Cornwall  are  aU  in  villages  or 
hamlets,  yet  there  is  no  ground  for  supposing  it  an  introduction. 
One  reason  for  its  choosing  such  spots  may  be  that  it  will  only 
flourish  in  such  dry  or  rocky  places  as  support  a  scanty  or  minute 
vegetation  incapable  of  crowding  it  out. 

Malva  moschata,  Linn.     Seen  near  Ford  only. 

M.  rotundifolia,  Linn.  Prawle  village ;  Buckland.  One  of  the 
species  most  prone  to  grow  near  houses. 

Geranium  sanr/umeuvi,  Linn.  On  the  mica  and  gneiss  formation 
very  near  Prawle  Point.  It  is  recorded  by  Keys  from  Bolt  Head, 
but  we  did  not  see  it  there. 

G.  striatum,  Linn.  Seemingly  quite  established  (as  it  is  in 
several  spots  around  Plymouth)  on  a  hedgebank  a  short  distance 
from  an  old  house  at  Collapit,  on  the  lower  road  from  Kingsbridge 
to  Salcombe. 

G.  rottmdifolium,  Linn.  By  the  road  to  Loddiswell,  immediately 
to  the  north  of  Kingsbridge ;  not  seen  elsewhere.  G.  lucidum  in 
the  same  locality. 

Erodium  maritimum,  Sm.  Thurlestone  and  Bantham  villages. 
This  dehghts  to  grow  on  rocky  cutthigs  about  villages  lying  near 
the  coast.  Considering  the  proximity  of  the  sea  and  the  large 
influx  of  tidal  water  into  the  tract  I  was  surprised  to  find  this  in  so 
few  spots ;  the  allied  E.  cicutarium  only  at  Thurlestone  and  Bantham ; 
and  E.  moschatum  not  at  all. 

Medicago  sativa,  Linn.  Quite  established  in  considerable 
quantity  on  the  edge  of  a  piece  of  cultivated  ground,  near  a  mass 
of  rock,  a  short  distance  from  Prawle  Point,  associated  with 
Geranium  sanguineum  and  other  native  plants.  It  must  have  grown 
here  for  a  considerable  time. 

M.  denticulata,  Willd.  By  the  road-side  close  to  North  Sands, 
near  Salcombe. 

Tnfolium  medium,  Linn.  Near  Prawle,  iu  the  mica  and  gneiss 
tract.     Apparently  not  common. 

T.fragifermn,  Linn.  Thurlestone,  on  the  sands  and  in  the  turf 
between  that  and  the  village,  in  plenty.  A  considerable  distance 
from  any  previously  recorded  station.  Not  found  anywhere  near 
Plymouth. 

Lotus  tenuis,  Kit.     Near  Bolt  Head. 

Orohm  tuberosus,  Linn.,  b.  tenuifolius.  With  the  type,  iu  a  lane 
near  Wolston. 

Prunus  Cerasus,  Linn.     In  many  spots  in  hedges. 

Agrimonia  odorata.  Mill.  Between  West  Alvingtou  and  Marl- 
borough ;  also  near  Hcddiswcll  Cross,  a  little  west  of  the  former 
village;    between  Frogmoor  and  Ford.     In  the  'British  Flora,' 
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ed.  7,  published  iu  1855,  there  are  five  stations  named  for  this,  of 
which  Start  Point  is  one,  so  that  it  was  long  ago  recorded  from  the 
neighbourhood.  It  is  common  all  around  Plymouth  into  Cornwall, 
and  occurs  over  the  country  intervening  between  Plymouth  and 
Kingsbridge. 

FiUbiis  rhamnifoUus,  W.  &  N,     Near  Ford. 

Pi.  ramosus,  Blox.  In  a  hedge,  near  Ford,  between  Kingsbridge 
and  Prawle  Point. 

R.  discolor,  W.  &  N.     One  of  the  conunon  Rubi. 

R.  vUUcaulis,  W.  &  N.,  b.  dcraans,  Babington ;  R.  adscitus, 
G.  Genev.  Between  Frogmoor  and  Ford.  This  abounds  about 
Plymouth  ;  and  in  walking  from  Modbury  to  Kingsbridge  we  found 
it  one  of  the  commonest  Brambles. 

R.  lunbrosus,  Arrh.  Hedge  between  West  Alvington  and  Marl- 
borough.    Not  t\-pical,  being  one  of  the  small-leaved  forms. 

R.  diversij'olius,  Lindl.  Salcombe,  &c.  This  seems  common  in 
the  tract. 

R.  coryUfolius,  Sm.,  a.  subhistris,  Lees.  Near  Prawle ;  between 
Frogmoor  and  Ford,  &c.  The  well  cultivated  tract  of  country 
about  Kingsbridge  does  not  afford  a  large  nimiber  of  Rubi. 

Rosa  spi)iosissima,  Linn.  Bolt  Head ;  Prawle  Point.  Very  small 
at  both  places. 

R.  tomentosa,  Sm.  Near  Prawle;  between  Ford  and  Chivel- 
stone ;  between  West  Alvington  and  Marlborough. 

R.  micrantha,  Sm.  Between  Chivelstone  and  Prawle;  near 
Ford. 

R.  canina,  Auct.  The  vars.  lutetiana,  dumalis,  and  urbica,  were 
noted. 

R.  stylosa,  Desv.,  a.  systyla.  Baker;  R.  systyla,  Bast.  Deseglise. 
Between  West  Alvington  and  Marlborough,  and  in  a  hedge  close  to 
Marlborough  village ;  between  Kingsbridge  and  Salcombe. 

R.  Uucochroa,  Desv.  Apparently  common.  Between  Kings- 
bridge  and  Salcombe ;  between  Frogmoor  and  Prawle  Point ;  near 
Soufli  Pool.    A  well-marked  Rose  that  keeps  up  its  characters  well. 

R.  arcensis,  Huds.,  b.  bibracteata.  Hedge  between  West  Alvington 
and  Hiddeswell  Cross. 

Pyrus  Mahis,  Linn.,  a.  acerba,  and  b.  mitis.  In  hedges.  Both 
at  550  feet,  near  Prawle. 

EpHobium  lanceulatum,  S.  &  M.  In  considerable  quantity  close 
to  Kingsbridge,  on  the  north,  by  the  road  to  Loddiswell.  It  also 
occurs  within  a  mile  of  the  town  by  the  road  to  Churchstow,  but 
this  station  is  beyond  the  northern  border  of  the  district  under 
consideration.  This  is  also  the  case  with  Aveton  Gifford,  between 
Modburj-  and  Kingsbridge,  where  we  found  it  in  plenty.  We  did 
not  see  it  anywhere  on  the  mica  and  gneiss. 

(Enothera  odorata,  Jacq.  This  seems  established  on  a  garden 
wall  near  Salcombe. 

Eryngiiim  maritimiim,  Linn.     Thurlestone  Sands. 

Sison  Amomum,  Lini>.  In  plenty  about  Kingsbridge;  Thiurle- 
stone. 

Pastinaca    sativa,    Linn.      By  the    road  to  Dartmouth,  near 
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Kingsbridge  Cemetery ;  here  iii  tolerable  quantity,  but  not  seen 
anywhere  else. 

Smymium  Olusatrum,  Linn.  In  a  few  spots  near  houses,  as  an 
escape  from  ancient  cultivation.  I  have  never  seen  it  but  in  this 
character. 

Viburnum  Opulus,  Linn.  Between  Kingsbridge  and  Charleton. 
Not  noticed  anywhere  else,  nor  did  we  see  the  allied  V.  Lantana  in 
the  district,  though  we  found  it  in  hedges  at  Churchstow,  about 
two  miles  to  the  north-west  of  Kingsbridge,  on  the  road  to  Aveton 
Gifford.     This  latter  is  a  peculiarly  local  plant  in  S.  Devon. 

Ruhia  peregrina,  Linn.     Salcombe  ;   Sewer. 

Galium  cruciatum,  With.  Apparently  common.  It  has  a  local 
distribution  in  Devon,  and  I  have  never  met  with  it  in  Cornwall. 

0.  verum,  Linn.,  b.  ochroleucuni .  Thurlestone  Sands ;  in  one 
spot  covering  a  square  yard,  and  appearing  in  others.  I  noticed 
some  immature  fruit,  though  this  plant  is  suspected  to  be  a  hybrid 
by  many, 

G.  tricorne,  With.  One  plant  among  potatoes  in  a  field  at 
Thurlestone. 

Valerianella  Auricula,  DC.  In  a  barley-field  at  HeddisweU 
Gross,  near  West  Alvington  ;  among  potatoes  at  Prawle. 

Dipsacus  sylcestris,  Linn.  Between  Bolt  Head  and  South 
Sands;  Thurlestone;  Chivelstone. 

Cardials  tenuifiorus,  Curt.  South  Sands;  Thurlestone.  Not 
so  general  as  we  might  expect  from  the  maritime  influences 
prevailing. 

Arctium  intermedium,  Lange.     Near  Bolt  Head. 

Serratula  tinctoria,  Linn.  Noticed  only  between  Kingsbridge 
and  Salcombe.  A  general  paucity  of  sylvestral  species  in  the 
tract. 

Artemisia  Absinthium,  Linn.  Thurlestone,  sparingly  near  the 
church.  In  Devon  and  Cornwall,  I  believe,  always  derived  from 
ancient  cultivation. 

Inula  IJoyiyza,  DC.     Common. 

1.  crithmoides,  Linn.  On  a  mass  of  rock  by  Sewer  Cove.  But 
few  Devonian  stations  are  recorded  for  this,  and  I  have  found  it 
quite  a  rare  and  local  plant. 

Hieraciuiii  umbellatum,  Liim.  Local.  This  and  H.  Pilosella 
were  the  only  species  of  the  genus  met  with. 

Specidaria  hybrida,  A.  DC.  Thmlestone,  one  plant  among 
potatoes. 

Vinca  minor,  Linn.  Spread  from  cultivation  at  East  Town  and 
South  Pool. 

Erytliraa  pidchclla.  Fries.  In  one  spot  between  Kuigsbridge 
and  Salcombe. 

Convolmdus  Soldanella,  Linn.     Thurlestone  Sands. 

Hyoscyamus  niyer,  Linn.  North  Sands,  near  Salcombe. 
Sparingly,  as  is  usually  the  case  with  the  Henbane. 

Verbasvum.  viryatum.  With.  In  a  grass-field,  between  Kings- 
bridge  and  Salcombe  ;  one  plant  seen  at  Thurlestone. 

Scrojjhularia  Scorodonia,  Linn.     The  abundance  of  this  about 
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the  town  of  Kingsbridge  is  a  most  noticeable  feature  in  its  botany. 
It  must  Lave  been  discovered  here  many  years  ago,  for  tbere  is  a 
specimen,  labelled  "  Kingsbridge,  Devon,  Aug.  1845.  C.  Hai-per," 
among  a  collection  of  plants,  in  tbe  possession  of  Mr.  N.  Easton,  a 
gentleman  of  Plymouth ;  but  its  occuiTence  has  been  weU-nigh  lost 
sight  of  by  the  botanists  of  the  neighbourhood.  Not  only  did  my 
brother  and  I  find  it  in  plenty  on  the  hedge-banks  all  around  the 
town,  but  occurring  in  many  spots  some  miles  beyond  it.  In  a 
south-easternly  direction  we  found  it  in  plenty  on  to  a  Httle  beyond 
Charleton,  also  near  East  Town,  occurring  again  in  considerable 
quantity  in  a  hedge  by  the  lane  as  you  go  up  the  hiU  from  Frog- 
moor  by  the  telegraph  wires;  also  near  the  hamlet  of  Ford, 
ascending  on  a  sheltered  bank  between  that  and  Chivelstone,  three 
to  fom-  miles  from  Kingsbridge,  to  400  feet.  South  of  Eongsbridge, 
on  the  lower  road  to  Salcombe,  we  noticed  it  on  to  the  little  vale 
on  the  southern  side  of  CoUapit.  On  the  south-west  it  occiured  in 
plenty  at  West  Alvington,  and  we  discovered  an  outlying  patch 
within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  Marlborough  village,  at  820  feet, 
neaiiy  foui-  miles  from  Kingsbridge;  and  another  close  to  the 
hamlet  of  Bantham,  in  the  parish  of  Thm-lestone,  on  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  Avon  estuaiy.  The  flowers  of  S.  Scorodonia  are  rather 
brighter-colom-ed  than  those  of  either  nodosa  or  BalbUii,  the  purple 
taking  more  of  a  reddish  tint ;  and  it  is  decidedly  the  prettiest  of 
the  three  species.  We  noticed  wasps  to  be  as  partial  to  its  flowers 
as  they  are  to  those  of  the  other  two.  It  must  not  be  supposed 
that  the  mica-slate  formation  has  anything  to  do  with  the  occur- 
rence of  this  plant,  as  it  is  not  on  this  rock,  but  on  the  Devonian 
slate,  that  it  grows  in  so  gi-eat  quantity. 

Bartsia  Odontites,  Huds.,  a.  vema  and  b.  serotina.  Both  in  the 
district. 

B.  viscosa,  Linn.     Starall  Bottom ;  Prawle. 

Mentha  rotundifolia,  Linn.  Quite  a  common  plant;  more 
abundant  than  about  Plymouth,  and  I  am  disposed  to  think 
indigenous  in  some  spots. 

M.  sativa,  Linn.  A  form  of  this  approaching  b.  pahulosa  was 
seen  between  West  Alvington  and  Marlborough.  Out  of  the 
district,  between  Modbury  and  Aveton  Giflford,  excellent  paiiulosa 
occurs. 

M.  Pxdegiiim,  Linn.  In  considerable  quantity  between  Kings- 
bridge  and  Salcombe,  near  CoUai)it,  growing  in  fields,  and 
sparingly  about  the  sides  of  the  road ;  in  an  open  turfy  spot  above 
Sewer  Cove.  Probably  indigenous ;  if  not  so,  certainly  quite 
estabhshed.  It  occurs  in  veiy  similar  spots  in  the  parish  of 
Holbeton,  lying  between  this  and  Plymouth,  by  Bigbury  Bay. 
Very  few  Devonian  stations  are  recorded  for  the  Pennyroyal. 

Salvia  Verhenaca,  Linn.     Seen  onl}'  near  Salcombe. 

Melittis  Melissophyllum,  Linn.  Near  Kingsbridge,  by  the  lower 
road  to  Salcombe. 

Stachi/s  ambufua,  Sm.*  Near  Salcombe,  and  in  one  or  two  other 
spots. 

Myosotis  repens,  Don.     This  would   seem  to  be  the  common 

2«i. 
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Water  Forget-me-uot  of  the  tract,  as  about  Plymouth.   M.  ctmpitosa 
was  seen  likeAviso,  but  not  ])alustiis. 

Anelnisa  nenipervirens,  Linn.  Thurlestone,  and  in  one  or  two 
other  si^ots.  I  do  not  think  it  an  indigenous  species ;  though  it  is 
now  common  in  Devon. 

Ci/nof/ldssion  njficinah,  Linn.  Prawle,  sparingly  between  the 
village  and  the  point. 

IHnjnicula  Imitavica,  Linn.  Li  the  bog  above  Sewer  Cove,  with 
Drosera  and  Xartheciuvi. 

Centuncuhts  winimus,  Linn.  On  the  damp  turfy  waste  close  to 
Prawle  village. 

Statice  hinervom,  G.  E.  Sm.  On  the  low  cliffs  by  Sewer  Cove; 
a  form  looking  to  me  intermediate  between  vars.  a.  occidentalis  and 
b.  intermedia. 

liumex  rupestris,  Le  Gull.  In  tolerable  quantity  on  rocks  at 
Sewer  Cove.  This  is  the  most  easterly  station  in  the  kingdom  at 
which  the  plant  has  been  certainly  found.  It  keeps  u.p  its  characters 
well  here. 

E.  pratensis,  M.  &  K.     Bolt  Head,  &c. 

Polyi/onum  aricularc,  Linn.,  c.  arenastrum.     Frogmoor. 

P.  Uaii,  Bab.     Thurlestone  Sands. 

v.  (unpldhiwn,  Linn.,  b.  tenrstre.  Flowering  sparingly  in  a 
marsh  at  Thurlestone ;   South  Sands,  near  Salcombe. 

Euphorbia  ariitjgdaloides,  Linn.  Lane  between  Kingsbridge  and 
Salcombe,  &c. 

E.  portlaiidica,  Linn.     SeAver  Cove. 

Hcilla  aiUuinnalia,  Linn.     Bolt  Head  ;  Prawle  Point. 

AlJiwii  vineale,  Linn.,  c.  coinpactiim.  Hedge-bank  near  Prawle 
Point. 

Luzula  Eorsteri,  DC.  Between  Kingsbridge  and  Salcombe ;  as 
also  L.  sijlratica. 

Juncus  maritimns,  Sm.  Marsh  at  Blanks  Mill.  A  common 
plant  in  this  part  of  England. 

Scirpus  Sarii,  S.  &  M.  Prawle.  Another  species,  S.  acicularis, 
we  did  not  find  anywhere  in  the  tract  about  Kingsbridge,  but 
discovered  growing  plentifully  in  pools  and  pits  in  a  salt  marsh  by 
the  Avon,  at  Aveton  Gifford.  So  far  as  I  know  the  only  recorded 
station  for  acicularis  in  the  county  is  that  in  the  '  Flora  Devonieusis,' 
"  Streams  at  Kora,  near  Ilsington,"  near  the  border  of  Dartmoor. 

*S'.  Tahernuiiiuntani,  Gmel.     Marsh  at  Thurlestone. 

C'are,v  divulsa,  Good.     Common  around  Kingsbridge. 

C.  distans,  Linn.     Sewer  Cove. 

C.  extenm,  Good.     Between  Kingsbridge  and  Salcombe. 

C.  riparia,  Curtis.     Thurlestone, 

Arena  strit/osa,  Schreb.  Two  or  three  plants  near  Prawle 
village. 

A.J'aUia,  Linn.  A  common  weed  in  corn,  &c.,  about  Kings- 
bridge. 

Sderochloa  proaiiidjens,  Beauv.  By  the  roadway  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  tidal  water  below  Kingsbridge. 

.v.  loliacea,  Woods.     Wall-top  at  Bantham. 
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Pna  nemoralis,  Linn.     On  a  wall  at  East  Town. 

Festuca  Psewlo-myunis.  Soyer.     On  a  wall  at  Bantham. 

F.  oviua,  Linn.,  form  of.  A  densely  caespitose  form,  with  very 
glaucous  wiiy  leaves,  grows  on  Bolt  Head.  I  take  it  to  be  the  viu-. 
c.  glaucu  of  Eng.  Bot.  3. 

B ramus  asper,  MuiT.     Only  seen  about  South  Pool. 

'rriticum  acutum,  DC.     Thurlestoue  Sands. 

r.  junceum,  Linn.     Thurlestone  Sands. 

Asplenium  I  fiticeuhitum,  Knds.     Sewer;  near  Ford  ;  Prawle. 

Xephrodiinn  a;muhim.  Baker.     Hedge-bank  by  a  lane  near  Ford. 


'LIST   OF  BALANSA'S   FEENS   OF   PARAGUAY,   WITH 
DESCRIPTIONS   OF   THE   NEW   SPECIES. 

By  J.  G.  Baker,  F.R.S. 

As  very  little  has  been  known  about  the  Ferns  of  Paraguay, 
and  the  plants  recently  collected  there  by  Balansa  have  been 
widely  distributed  amongst  the  principal  European  herbaria,  I 
send  a  hst  of  the  determinations  of  those  iucluded  in  the  set  which 
I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  stud\Tng.  The  numbers  prefixed  to 
the  names  are  those  under  which  the  plants  were  sent  out,  and  the 
second  number  in  brackets  indicates  the  position  of  the  novelties, 
according  to  the  sequence  followed  in  oiu-  '  Synopsis  FiUcum.' 
Excluiling  of  course  the  novelties,  all  the  species  are  known 
ah-eady  either  in  Brazil  or  the  Argentine  teiTitorj-,  except 
Gymno(jramme  leptophylla,  which  has  been  collected  by  Spruce  and 
others  in  the  Andine  region  but  is  new  to  the  east  side  of  Tropical 
America. 

373.  Gleichenia  pubescem,  H.B.K.,  with  a  smaU  piece  of 
Q.  dichotoma. 

303.  Hemitelia  setosa,  Mett. 

304.  648,  648a.  Alsophila  atrovirms,  Presl. 

305.  ,,         plagiopteris,  Mart. 
317.  Dicksonia  ciciUaria,  Sw. 

316.         „  ,,         var.  D.  incusa.  Fee. 

849.  Trichomanes  crispum,  Sw. 

307.   Ceratopteris  thai ictro ides,  Brong. 

389.  <heila)ithes  radiata,B.Bi: 

357,  357b.   ,,        chlurnphiflla,  Sw. 

359.  ,,        micropliijlla,  Sw. 

358  [36''] .  Cheu>a>thes  recurvata,  Baker,  n.  sp.  Stipes  densely 
tufted,  glabrous,  4-6  in.  long,  slender,  fi-agile,  channelled  down  the 
face,  with  only  a  few  small  linear  scales  near  the  base.  Lamiaa 
oblong- deltoid,  green  on  both  sides,  glabrous,  motlerately  firm  in 
textxue,  3-4-pinnate,  5-6  in.  long,  3-5  in.  broad.  Eachises 
castaneous  and  quite  n/iked,  not  flexuose.  Pinnae  deltoid,  the  3-4 
lowest  pairs  subequal,  rather  produced  on  the  lower  side,  1^-2  iu. 
long ;  pinnuules  linear,  remote,  spreading  fi-om  the  i-achis  at  right 
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angles ;  tertiary  segments  sessile,  roundish,  distant,  not  more  than 
half  a  line  broad,  crenate,  with  the  edges  much  recurved,  only  the 
very  lowest  sometimes  again  comxDound,  the  end  ones  of  the 
pinnules  deeply  flabellately  cleft.  Sori  marginal,  hidden  by  the 
recurved  edge  of  the  segments,  the  indusium  only  the  very  edge  of 
the  lamina  slightly  altered  in  texture. 

Rocky  slopes  of  the  Cerro  Lambare,  November,  1876.  A 
very  distinct  species,  most  like  C.  RegnelUana,  Mett.,  but  much 
more  compound,  and  the  small  distant  ultimate  segments  not  so 
decidedly  bullate.  We  have  a  closely-allied  plant  from  Glaziou, 
not  yet  described,  which  differs  by  its  remarkably  flexuose 
rachises. 

368.  Adiantum  delicatuhim,  Mart. 

371.  ,,       cuneatum,  L.  &  F. 

367,  370.  ,,  cBimdum,  Moore,  =  cuneatum.  var.  majus,  Baker, 
in  Fl.  Bras. 

366.  ,,       (BthiojAcum,  Lmn. 

872.  Pteris  defiexa,  Link. 

385.         ,,    deniicidata,  Sw. 

361,364.,,    j)edata,  Linn. 

362.         ,,    elegans,  Vellozo. 

360.   Casseheera  triphylla,  Kaulf. 

380.  Lomaria  attenuata,  Willd. 

378.  Blechnutn  hrasiliense,  Desv. 
326.  ,,        Lanceola,  Sw. 

379,  383.   ,,        occidentale,  Linn. 
381,382,,,        umlaterale,  V^iM. 
840.  Asplenium  serratum,  Linn. 
384.  ,,      nmcronatum,  Presl. 
391.  ,,      forniosum,  Willd. 

344,344a.  ,,  micropteron,  BaJiei.  This  pretty  little  plant,  a 
near  ally  of  A.fontanum,  was  only  known  before  from  a  single 
specimen  gathered  by  Pearce  at  San  Luis,  in  the  Argentine 
territory. 

364.  Asplmium  divergem,  Mett.,  doubtless  not  distinct  specifically 
ivovafragans. 

355.  ,,      lumdatum,  Sw. 

356.  ,,      abscissiim,  Willd. 

318,  ,,       (Athyrium)  decurtatiim,  Link. 

319,319a.  ,,      (I )qdadum)  Shrjdierdi,  Strong. 
839.  Sailopeitdrium  hrasilienfie,  Kunze. 
338.  ,,  jdantagmcum,  Schrad. 

341.  Didijmochhma  lumdata,  Desv. 

323a.  Aapidium  aculeatum  var.  phegopteroideam,  Baker,  in  Fl. 
Bras. 

309a.   Xrp/i radium  caripcnse,  Hook. 

311,  815.  ,,     conterminmn,  Desv. 

820,  321.  ,,     effuHum,  Baker. 

314.  ,,     wiituni,  R,  Br. 

812,312a,  653. ,,     mnllr,  Dcs\. 

308.  ,,     (Sugenia)  macrophylhtni,  Baker. 
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313,  313a.  PolyjMdium  {Phegopteris)  connexum,  K^aulf. 
667.  ,,  elasticum,  Jiich. 

386.  „  pectination,  Linn. 

387.  ,,  chnoophorum,  Kunze. 

388  [178"].  PoLYPODiUM  PARAGUAYExsE,  Baker,  n.sp.  Kliizome 
wide-creeping.  Scales  small,  lanceolate  acuminate,  bright  broym, 
confined  to  the  rhizome  and  very  base  of  the  stipes.  Stipes  wiry, 
brownish,  naked,  2-3  in.  long.  Lamina  oblong-lanceolat«,  simply 
pinnate,  12-15  in,  long,  5-6  ui.  broad  at  the  middle,  moderately 
firm  in  texture,  not  elastic,  green  on  both  sides,  obscurely 
pubescent.  Rachis  slender,  why,  brownish,  finely  pubescent. 
Pinnae  30-40-jugate,  linear,  spreading  almost  horizontally,  the 
largest  2^3  in.  long,  ^  in.  broad,  adnate  by  the  whole  dilated 
base,  contiguous  except  the  3-4  lowest  pairs,  which  are  a  httle 
reduced,  distinctly  crenate,  narrowed  gradually  from  the  middle  to 
an  acute  point.  Veius  distinct,  30-40-jugate,  all  except  the  upper- 
most bearing  2-4  branches,  the  single  sorus  placed  at  the  tip  of 
the  lowest  anterior  branch  midway  between  the  midrib  and  edge 
of  the  piunae.     Son  uniserial,  roimd,  medial. 

Forests  at  the  base  of  the  Cerro  Pelado,  near  Villa  Eica.  Allied 
to  P.  recurvatum,  Kaulf.,  from  which  it  may  be  known  at  a  glance 
by  its  distinct  pinnate  veius. 

313.  Polypodium  awjustum.  Matt. 

345.  „  incanum,  Sw. 

845a.         ,,  ,,  var.  «5wa/i</wHi,  Baker,  in  Fl.  Bras. 

329.  ,,  lepidopteris,  Kimze. 

348a.  ,,  vacciniifolium,  L.  &  F. 

347.  ,,  lycopodioid^s,  Linn. 

365.  „  PhylUtidis,  Linn. 

824.  Menisciiim  serratum,  Car. 

377.   Vittaria  Uneata,  Sw. 

880  [4*] .  NoTocHJLiKA  Balaxs^,  Baker,  n.  sp.  Ehizome  stout, 
short-creeping,  densely  clothed  with  linear  and  at  the  growing 
point  with  subulate  bright  brown  scales.  Stipes  contiguous,  wiry, 
brown,  l|-3  in.  long,  matted  with  rusty  brown  tomentum,  as  is  the 
rachis  and  lower  surface  of  the  lamina.  Frond  lanceolate,  regularly 
bii)innate  fi-om  the  base  nearly  up  to  the  tip,  6-8  in.  long,  1-1 J  in. 
broad,  firm  in  texture,  green  and  nearly  naked  above,  matted  all 
over  with  tomentimi  beneath.  Pinnae  subsessile,  linear,  ascending, 
^— f  in.  long,  \-\  in.  broad,  cut  down  aU  through  to  the  midrib 
into  spreading  entire  contiguous  adnate  huear-oblong  obtuse 
pinnules.  Yeius  hidden.  Sori  continuous  aU  round  the  entire 
flat  edge  of  the  pinnules. 

Escarped  banks  of  the  Eio  Paraguay,  at  Assumption.  General 
habit  of  L'heilanthes  microivera. 

351.  Gynmoyramme  leptophylla,  DesT. 

327.  „  rufa,  Desv. 

335,  337.       ,,  calomelanos,  Kaulf. 

386.  ,,  tri/oUata,  Desv. 

333  [51*].  Gymxogp»a3I5ie  (Ceropteris)  loxgipes.  Baker,  n.sp. 
Caudex  erect.     Stipes  tufted,  bright  castaneous,  above  a  foot  long. 
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with  only  a  few  small  spreading  lanceolate  scales  near  the  base. 
Lamina  lanceolate,  2-8-pinuate,  1-2  ft.  long,  2-4  in.  broad, 
moderately  firm  in  texture,  green  and  glabrous  on  the  upper 
surface,  covered  all  over  on  the  under  side  with  bright  yellow 
powder.  Pinnae  nearly  sessile,  deltoid,  the  lower  ones  remote  and 
diminished,  the  central  ones  2-3  in.  long,  caudate,  cut  down 
below  to  the  rachis  into  linear-oblong  toothed  or  at  the  base  com- 
pound pinnules.  Veins  close,  distinct.  Sori  reaching  from  the 
midrib  to  the  edge. 

Assumption,  in  damp  soil ;  and  334  a  var.  concolor  of  the  same 
species,  entirely  destitute  of  the  yellow  meal.  This  would  be  a 
fine  plant  to  introduce  into  cultivation.  It  comes  midway  between 
trifoliata  and  the  ochracea  variety  of  calomelanos. 

390  [9*] .  AcROSTiCHUM  (Elaphoglossum)  tenerum.  Baker,  n.  sp. 
Khizome  short-creeping.  Scales  scarcely  any.  Stipe  of  barren 
frond,  slender,  stramineous,  2-5  in.  long.  Lamina  linear, 
membranous,  glabrous,  bright  green  on  both  sides,  6-9  in.  long, 
1  in.  broad  at  the  middle,  irregularly  crenulate,  narrowed  gradually 
from  the  middle  to  both  ends.  Veins  moderately  close,  distinct, 
simple  or  forked,  rather  ascending,  produced  from  the  midrib  to 
the  edge.  Fertile  frond  as  long  as  the  barren  one,  but  much 
naiTower  (i  in.  broad),  on  a  stipe  of  the  same  length. 

Caaguazu,  on  the  shady  banks  of  rivers.  Comes  in  between 
A.  simplex  and  Burchellii. 

876.  Lyyodium  vemistum,  Sw. 

874.  Osmmida  cinnmnomea,  Linn. 

881.  Anemia  Phyllitidis,  Sw. 

832.         ,,       tomentosa,  Sw. 

328.  Ophioglossum  nudicaule,  Linn.  fil. 

1117.  Lycopodium  cernuum,  Linn. 

1118.  ,,  ahpecuroides,  Linn. 
1120.   Selaginella  rupestris,  Spring. 
1116.           ,,         convoluta,  Spring. 


NOVAS   GENEEIS  SHORE JS  SPECIES  DUAS 
proponit  Henr.  F.  Hance,  Ph.D.,  Soc.  Linn.  Lond.  sodalis,  cet. 

1.  Shorea  Pierrei,  sp.  nor.  Eamis  cortice  nigricanti  glabro 
obductis,  ramulis  angiilatis  dense  griseo-steUato-tomentosis,  stipuhs 
....?,  foliis  rigidc  coriaceis  ovato-oblongis  basi  lata  obtusis  apice 
brevitcr  acuminatis  3-4  poll,  longis  l|^-2^  poll,  latis  utrinque 
glaberrimis  lucidis  costa  costulisque  supra  improssis  subtus 
elevatis  his  ad  utrumque  latus  circ.  12  tenuibus  angulo  52° 
cgrcssis  arcuatis  petiolo  8-lincali  glabro  ruguloso,  paniculic  8-4 
pollicaris  dense  cinerco-tomentosa)  ramulis  8-10,  floi-ibus  .  .  .  ?, 
iiuce  breviter  pedicellata  ovoidea  4-linoali  dense  cincreo-tomentosa, 
calycis  fructiferi  basibus  accretis  dense  cineroo-tomcntosis  lobis  2 
majoribus  2  poU.  longis  5  lin.  latis  niinoribus  ad  1-1  ^  poll,  longis 
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l;^-2  liii.  latis  oblougis  obtusis  tenuiter  lO-nervibus  et  reticiilatis 
membranaceis  flaventi-badiis  dense  glanduloso-pubesceutibus. 

In  Cambodia  a  cl.  Pierre  detecta ;  sine  numero  vel  loci  natalis 
speciali  indicatione,  comniiinica\it  cl.  inventor.  (Herb,  propr. 
n.  20173.) 

Foliorum  crassitudine  venatione  et  aspectu  refert  .S'.  stipularem, 
Thw.  et  S.  liijpochram ,  Hance ;  ab  utraque  calyce . fructifero  miilto 
minore,  ei  .S.  selanicce,  Bl.  non  dissimili,  recedit. 

2.  Shorea  Schefeeriana,  s}>.  nov.  Eamidis  tenuiter  subochraceo- 
fuiiuracies,  stipidis  .  .  .  ?,  foliis  membranaceis  oblongis  basi  rotirn- 
datis  V.  cuneatis  apice  acuminatis  6-7  poll,  longis  1^2^  poll, 
latis  supra  luciduUs  praster  costam  stcllato-tomentosam  glaberrimis 
subtus  opacis  ochraceis  costa  valida  costulisque  subtus  prominulis 
glaberrimis  bis  ad  utrumque  latus  12-14  tenuibus  augulo  40° 
egressis  apice  arcuatis  nervuHs  transversis  obtectis  petiolo  8-lineali 
tomentello,  panicularum  axillarium  4-5  pollicarium  stellate  tomen- 
teUarum  ramulis  10-12  jjatentibus  G-8-floris,  floribus  sessilibus, 
calycis  canescenti-tomentosi  laciniis  imbricatis  ovatis  obtusis 
lineam  longis,  petalis  ligidatis  7^  lin.  longis  f  liu.  latis  extus 
cano-sericeis  intus  glabris,  staminibus  circ.  20  antheris  obtusis 
counectivo  subulato  3-setigero,  ovario  bir-suto,  stylo  bi'cvi  glabenimo 
stigmate  simplici,  fructu  .  .  .  ? 

Ad  Sambas,  ins.  Boiiieo,  ubi  indigenis  Tenykaicatnj  saloeiuj  soaig 
audit.     Communicavit  am.  Dr.  Scheffer,  sub  n.  6526. 

Foliorum  fonna  et  textu  accedit  S.  selanica;,  BL,  et  iS.  ohlcnuji- 
folia;,  Thw. 

Aihvjt. — Abliinc  annos  imdecim  accepi  a  cl.  Teijsmann  Shorea 
speciem  alteram  ex  insula  Borneo,  nomine  vernaculo  Ttivjkawang 
pinang  inscriptam,  cbaracteri  S.  Martinimue,  Scbeff.,'''  optime  con- 
gnientem,  nisi  quod  fiuctus,  a  specimine  florigero  sejimctas  babuit 
calycinas  lacinias  majores  oblongo-lineai'es,  obtusissimas,  circiter 
12-nerves,  rigide  coriaceas,  o^  poll,  longas,  17  liu.  latas.  Nescio 
an  liic  fructus  diversae  speciei  periiuuerit :  am.  Scbeflfer  stirpi  suse 
lacinias  calycinas  fructiferas  tantum  bipollicares  adscripsit. 
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By  G.  S.  BouLGEB,  F.L.S. 

In  reading  Dr.  Masters'  interesting  paper  on  tbe  Morphology  of 
the  Primxdacea  (Linn.  Trans.,  series  II.,  vol.  i.,  part  5),  I  was 
much  struck  with  the  following  passage  on  Prinnila  (p.  288) : — 
"  Within  the  rudimentary  pistil  ....  the  receptacle  changes  its 
former  Hat  or  depressed  condition  for  a  convex  or  dome- shaped 
appearance  ;  the  middle  portion  of  this  dome  becomes  covered  with 
ovules  /Vu/H  (ibore  (Ivwnwarils ;  the  upper  portion  elongates  into  a 
naked  cone;  and  the  lower  portion  forms  a  stipes,  which  is 
ai)parently  quite  free  fi*Dm  the  walls  of  the  pistil." 

*  ScbefFer,  '  Observ.  pbyiographicse,'  iii.  86. 
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I  had  just  read  in  the  EngHsh  edition  of  Sachs'  '  Text-Book,' 
p.  149,  that — "  Similar  and  equivalent  lateral  members  usually  arise 
on  the  common  axial  structure  in  acropetal  or  basifugal  order,  i.  e. 
the  younger  a  member  is  the  nearer  it  is  to  the  apex  ;  counting  from 
beloAv  upwards,  the  members  occur  in  the  order  of  their  age.  The 
lateral  members  which  are  formed  from  the  punctum  vegetationis 
of  an  axial  structure  sufficiently  near  the  growing  apex  are 
apparently  always  acropetal;  but  the  order  is  disturbed  when 
lengthening  at  the  apex  ceases  and  new  formations  occur  at  the 
primary  meristem  below,  as  in  many  flowers." 

This  last-mentioned  disturbing  influence  is  not  apparent  in 
PrhnuJaci'CB,  so  that  1  doubted  whether  the  ovules  of  that  order  were 
not  all  to  be  looked  upon  as  adventitious,  if  not  trichomic.  On 
p.  497  Sachs  says — *'  In  a  few  cases  the  floral  axis  rises  free  within 
the  spacious  cavity  of  the  ovary,  and  produces  ovules  laterally,  as 
occurs  in  Priiimhicea','"  illustrating  the  remark  by  figures  of  the 
floral  development  of  Ana;/((lUs  arcensis,  which  seem  to  coiTespond 
to  Dr.  Masters'  account  of  Primula. 

On  p.  503  Sachs  refers  approvingly  to  Cramer's  conclusions 
that  the  nucleus  is  a  lateral  structure  on  the  funiculus,  and  that 
the  ovule  of  Prhnulacea,  being  a  whole  leaf,  the  nucleus  in  this 
order  is  a  formation  on  its  surface,  analogous,  I  suppose,  to  the 
common  abnormal  outgrowth  from  the  midrib  of  cabbage-leaves. 
On  turning  for  any  further  elucidation  to  Payer's  '  Organogenie  dela 
fleur,'  I  find,  on  p.  612,  the  following  account  of  the  pistil  in  Samuhts 
Valerandi : — "  Peu  de  temps  apres  lanaissance  des  etamines,  le  centre 
de  la  fleur  se  deprime  et  il  en  resulte  unc  petite  excavation,  qui  est 
I'origine  du  pistil.  Cette  petite  excavation  n'occupe  pas  tout  le 
centre  de  la  fleur ;  il  y  a  entre  clle  et  la  base  des  etammes  une 
sorte  de  chemin  de  halage  sur  lequel  on  voit  bientot  poindre  un 
bourrelet  circulaire  qui  grandit  rapidement,  et  forme  une  sorte  de 
tuyau  de  cheminee  au-dessus  de  I'excavation  qui,  de  son  cote,  est 
de  venue  de  plus  en  plus  profonde.  On  a  par  suite  au  centre  de  la 
fleur  un  pistil  forme  a  la  partie  inferieure  par  la  coupe  recep- 
taculaire,  et  a  la  partie  superieure  par  ce  bourrelet  devenu 
style.  Pendant  que  ces  modifications  se  produisent  a  I'exterieur, 
le  fond  de  la  coupe  receptaculau-e  qui  etait  d'abord  plat  se  bombe 
dans  son  milieu,  et  il  en  resulte  un  tubercule  central  qui  grossit 
et  se  recouvre  d'ovides  du  soiinnet  a  la  base,  en  un  mot  un  veritable 
placente  central."  The  accompanying  plates  agree  exactly  with 
Dr.  Masters'. 

It  is  often  the  case,  as  Trecul  has  shown,  that  the  fibro- 
vascular  bundles  are  late  formations  in  comparison  with  the 
cellular  tubercles  in  which  floral  organs  begin.  This  is  only 
another  way  of  saying  that  leaves  first  appear  as  a  bulging  out 
of  the  dermatogen,  owing  to  a  luxuriant  growth  of  the  underlying 
periblem,  and  that  the  extension  of  the  tibro-vascular  system  into 
the  plerome  is  a  later  phase.  (See  Sachs,  op.  cit.,  p.  184).  Never- 
theless with  the  beautiful  figures  of  Payer  and  Dr.  Masters  before 
one,  and  remembering  what  timely  service  the  fibro-vascular 
bundles  rendered  Darwin  in  his   unravelling  of  Orchids,  it  was 
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natural  to  lament  the  absence  of  more  highly  magnified  dissections. 
On  turning,  therefore,  to  the  Enghsh  edition  of  Le  Maout  and 
Decaisne,  p.  529,  I  was  much  stioick  by  the  figure  representing  the 
fruit  of  Cyclamen  cut  vertically,  in  which  two  sepals  are  cut  away, 
and  what  are  apparently  two  fibro-vascular  bundles,  each  having 
three  visible  tei-minal  branches,  are  represented  on  the  surface  of 
the  section  of  the  large  centi-al  placenta.  If  this  figure  be  correct,* 
and  a  similar  structm-e  occur  in  the  other  genera,  it  would  seem 
that  we  have  in  this  order  five  congenitally  suppressed  lateral 
branch  tubercles  to  the  axial  placenta,  i.e.  five  lateral  growing- 
points.  Possibly  further  suppressed  branching,  as  indicated  by  the 
bimdles,  may  give  origin  to  further  intercalary  zones  of  growth, 
and  the  apparently  abnormal  basipetal  development  of  the  ovules 
may  be  thus  explained. 


SHORT  NOTES. 


RnsiEx  MAXiMUs. —  You  may  be  interested  in  a  new  locality  for 
this  plant.  Having  noticed  some  strongly  cordate  leaves  (which 
I  had  decided  to  be  those  of  K.  maximm)  at  Alfiiston,  on  the  Cuck- 
mere  River,  East  Sussex,  in  June  last,  I  went  there  on  August 
12th  to  see  the  finiit.  I  then  found  that  both  leaves  and  fruit 
coiTespond  to  R.  maxiimis  of  very  extreme  form  (as  I  think  you 
will  see  from  the  specimens  I  now  send  you).  I  wish  to  draw 
attention  to  the  strongly  cordate  or  subcordate  form  of  the  leaves 
in  all  stages  of  growth ;  the  shape  of  the  very  yoimg  leaves  is 
especially  stiiking.  I  could  find  no  R.  Hydrolapathum  at  this 
locahty,  and  hardly  an}*thing  at  all  approaching  it.  That  species 
is  also  absent  from  Mr.  \\'an*en's  Lewes  locality  for  R.  maximiis, 
though  abundant  enough  in  other  parts  of  the  Ouse  about  Lewes. 
R.  maximiis  does  not  with  us  attain  the  size,  either  in  leaves  or  in 
stem,  that  R.  Hydrolapathum  does;  it  cannot  therefore  be  coirect 
to  attiibute  its  pecuhar  characteristics  to  luxuriance.  —  J.  H.  A. 
Jenner.  [The  specimens  kindly  sent  with  the  above  note  are  the 
best  and  most  tyi)ical  R.  maximus  I  have  seen  from  any  part  of 
England.  The  young  leaves  are  broadly  oval  or  sub-ovate,  and 
remind  one  at  fiist  sight  of  R.  oltiisifoUus.  The  county  of  Hants 
may  also  be  added  to  the  ai-ea  of  this  plant  in  England,  Mr.  F.  J. 
Warner  having  found  it  abundantly  near  Winchester. — Ed.  Joubn. 

BOT.] 

RcBus  PuECHAsn,  BIox.  (see  p.  208).  —  This  plant  was  found 
by  the  Rev.  A.  Bloxam  and  myself,  in  the  hedge  of  a  meadow  near 
the  Overhurst  Farm,  in  the  paiish  of  Alstonfield,  about  two  years 
ago.  I  had  taken  Mr.  Bloxam,  who  was  spending  a  few  days 
here,  to  see  Rubm  Jissus  growing  about  the  banks  of  a  streamlet  at 

•  A  brief  examination  of  some  dried  capsules  of  Cyclamen  lead  me  to  think 
Decaibne's  figure  to  be  perfectly  accurate. 

2b 
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the  lower  end  of  the  meadow  opposite  the  farm-house  in  question, 
and  on  our  way  to  the  spot  I  noticed,  and  called  Mr.  B.'s  attention 
to,  this  RuJnis,  as  being  one  which  I  could  not  identify.  Mr, 
Bloxam  said  that  he  could  not  name  it,  and  in  fact  that  it  was 
new  to  him.  We  each  took  specimens,  and  on  his  return  home 
Mr.  B.  wrote  me,  on  Sept.  8,  1876,  as  follows  : — "  I  have  carefully 
examined  the  Rubus  growing  near  R.  Jissus.  It  seems  nearer  allied 
to  R.  (jiandulosus,  subv.  dentatus,  of  Babington,  p.  249  of  his  'Eubi,' 
than  any  other  Ruhus  that  I  know.  It  has  the  zigzag  rachis  of  the 
dentatus,  but  it  is  much  stronger  in  its  armature.  This  may  arise 
from  its  growing  in  an  open  situation,  whereas  the  plant  near 
Twycross  is  in  a  i)lantation."  I  next  sent  a  specimen  to  the  Hon. 
J.  L.  Warren,  with  a  request  for  his  opinion.  In  his  reply,  dated 
Sept.  10,  1876,  he  says  :  —  "I  fear  I  cannot  help  you  in  regard  of 
the  plant  you  now  kindly  enclose  from  Alstonfield.  I  think  very 
likely  (with  Mr.  Bloxam)  that  the  form  is  undescribcd,  and  I  do 
not  know  at  present  any  foreign  name  suitable.  If  I  had  to  put  it 
under  a  British  one,  it  would  go  in  my  mind,  with  great  doubt,  to 
R.fusco-ater."  After  communicating  this  opinion  to  Mr.  Bloxam, 
he  (Mr.  B.)  wrote  thus  on  Sept.  30,  1876  : — "  I  can  make  nothing 
of  the  Ruhus  at  present  near  you.  It  is  a  remarkable  form ;  the 
upper  part  of  the  rachis  is  veiy  glandular,  but  not  so  on  the  lower 
portion  or  on  the  barren  stem.  I  have  seen  hundreds  of  specimens 
of  \fusco-ater,'  but  I  feel  assured  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  that. 
I  shall  call  it  at  present  7/.  Purchasii,  unless  I  can  make  it  out 
under  some  continental  form  or  name."  I  will  only  add  that 
there  is  very  little  of  the  plant,  and  that  last  year  it  was  so  cut  in 
pruning  the  hedge  that  I  could  get  no  specimens.  I  hope  to  learn 
more  of  it  hereafter. — W.  H.  Puechas. 


ACERAS    ANTHROPOPHOBA,    Br.,    IN    NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. The    Ollly 

reliable  habitats  for  this  plant  hitherto  have  been  the  quarries  of 
Baruack  and  Southorpe,  where  it  is  very  abundant.  I  was  pleased 
to  find  it,  in  last  May,  on  the  quarries  of  Collyweston  and  Easton 
very  plentifully,  where  it  is  associated  with  Arahis  hirsuta,  Tlippo- 
crepis  ronioso,  and  Genista  tinctoria.  The  tAvo  latter  are  new  records, 
and  the  Aralds  is  marked  ?  in  '  Topographical  Botany.'  Collyweston 
is  nearly  six  miles  N.W.  from  Baruack,  and  is  drained  by  the 
Welland ;   Southorpe  being  in  the  Nene  system. — G.  C.  Druce.. 


Notices  of  Bootis  anti  JiTcmoivs. 


The   Studnit's    Flora  of  the    Hritish   Islands.      By  Sir  J.  D.  lIooKER, 

K.C.S.I..  C.B.,  (to.     Second  Edition.     London  :  Macmillau. 

1878.     (Pp.  540.) 

The  eight  years  that  have  elapsed  since  the  publication  of  the 

first  edition  of  "this  useful  Flora,  have,  so  far  as  P.ritish  botany  is 

concerned,  been  less  prolific  in  close  and  critical  work  among  our 
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native  Phanerogams  than  some  similar  periods  within  the  memory 
of  living  botanists.  This  is  due  not  to  botanists  being  less 
numerous  or  less  keen,  but  to  botanical  work  being  diverted  into 
other  channels.  There  is  an  increasing  class  of  crjptogamic 
specialists,  especially  of  mycologists ;  the  facihty  of  foreign  travel 
leads  to  much  attention  being  paid  to  exotic  plants  which  was 
formerly  devoted  to  our  own  flora;  but  above  all  there  is  a 
new  school  of  botanists  rising,  to  whom  the  systematic  study  of 
British  plants  is  quite  uncongenial.  In  place  of  the  old-fashioned 
botanizing  in  the  field  and  the  study  of  ordinal,  generic  and  specific 
characters  and  differences,  which  have  hitherto  been  the  grammar 
of  botany  to  English  students  and  formed  the  foundation  of  the 
knowledge  of  very  nearly  all  the  leading  botanists  in  this  country, 
the  young  student  now  substitutes  a  course  of  reading  about  in- 
vestigations in  development,  histology,  and  growth  which  have 
been  mainly  carried  out  in  the  laboratories  of  other  countiies,  and 
indulges  in  speculations  on  evolution  and  the  acquirement  of 
distinctive  characters.  It  is  unnecessary  to  express  here  any 
opinion  as  to  the  general  results  of  this  change.  It  is  probable 
that  in  the  future  it  will  become  still  more  marked ;  and  the  class 
of  "  good  British  botanists,"  of  whom  Watson,  Borrer,  Boswell  and 
Babington  may  be  cited  as  examples,  is  scarcely  likely  to  be  ever 
again  so  strongly  and  prominently  represented  as  it  has  been. 

The  eminent  author  of  the  present  text-book  was  never  one  of 
that  fi-atemity ;  his  work  has  been  of  a  far  wider  scope.  Hence 
one  does  not  expect,  in  a  new  edition  of  the  '  Student's  Flora,'  to 
find  the  amount  of  work  and  alteration  which  has  made  each 
successive  edition  of  Babington's  '  Manual '  so  interesting  to  the 
student  of  om-  native  plants.  Accordingly,  beyond  the  intercalation 
of  the  additional  species  found  to  be  British  since  1870,  and  a 
general  but  shght  revision  of  the  text,  there  is  httle  alteration  in 
the  book,  and  from  the  author's  point  of  view  no  more  could  be 
required.  The  plan  and  general  execution  of  tlie  '  Flora '  were  all 
that  could  be  wished,  and  no  changes  of  a  comprehensive  character 
were  needed.  But  more  care  might  well  have  been  expended  on 
details,  and  especially  on  proof-correcting.  Many  of  the  numerous 
sHps  are  no  doubt  due  to  haste,  but  one  does  not  expect  in  a 
second  edition  to  see  those  of  the  former  one  reproduced  to  so 
great  an  extent  as  is  here  the  case.  All  the  following  (and  many 
more  might  be  cited j  have  been  handed  on  from  the  first  edition. 
Linn,  is  still  given  as  the  authority  for  Erophila  vcrna  and  Xuphar 
hiteitm.  The  description  of  the  fruit  of  Sambuciis  is  singularly 
incorrect,  and  that  of  Daphne  Laureola  is  called  a  drupe,  whilst 
D.  Mezereiim  is  termed  a  berry.  Coniiim  has  not  a  constricted  com- 
missure, and  the  general  involucre  of  Cantm  Canii  frequently 
consists  of  four  or  five  leaves.  The  common  Yarrow  has  not  an 
elongate  receptacle,  nor  has  the  fniit  of  Lactuca  virosa  a  "  cellular 
wing,"  whatever  that  may  be.  Orobanche  ceendea  has  four  not  five 
calyx-lobes ;  under  AtHplex  laciniata  "cuneate"  seems  to  be  a  mis- 
print for  connate,  and  under  Triticum  caninum  "2-6-awned"  for 
2-5-nerved.     Such  things  are  very  misleading  to  the  student,  and 
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his  astonishment  will  be  great  to  read  that  the  wood  of  Conifer(B 
has  no  medullary  rays,  and  that  the  male  catkin  of  the  Yew 
has  but  one  anther ;  the  short  description  of  the  female  cone  of 
Juniperus  is  incorrect  in  five  or  six  points. 

Such  examples  show  how  much  the  book  needed  a  thorough 
revision  by  a  botanist  of  the  critical  kind ;  perhaps  one  could 
scarcely  expect  the  author  to  do  it  himself.  It  says  much  for  the 
skill  displayed  in  its  preparation  that,  in  spite  of  its  many  errors, 
one  must  still  regard  it  as  the  most  comprehensive  and  compact, 
and  in  some  respects  the  best,  book  of  its  class.  H.  T. 


The  Organic  Constituents  of  Plants  and  Vegetable  Stihstances,  and  their 
Chemical  Analysis.  By  Dr.  Gr.  C.  Wittstein.  Authorised 
Translation  from  the  German  original,  enlarged  with  nu- 
merous Additions  by  Baron  Feed.  Von  Mueller.  Melbourne : 
M'Carron,  Bird  &  Co.     1878.     Pp.  330. 

About  twenty  years  ago  Kochleder  collected,  in  his  '  Anleitung 
zur  Analyse  von  Pflanzen  und  Pflanzontlieilen,'  the  chief  results 
which  had  up  to  that  time  been  arrived  at  during  the  mvestigation 
of  the  organic  constituents  of  plants,  and  placed  before  the  student 
a  sketch  of  the  history  of  this  branch  of  science  and  an  outhne  of 
the  methods  which  had  been  found  of  service  for  the  extraction 
and  examination  of  the  active  principles  which  plants  contain. 
Ten  years  later,  in  1868,  Dr.  Wittstein,  of  Munich,  published  his  • 
*  Anleitung  zur  chemischon  Analyse  von  Pflanzentheilen  auf  ihre 
organischen  Bestandtheile,'  which  formed  a  fitting  supplement  to 
Eochleder's  work.  It  has  now  been  translated  by  Baron  von 
Mueller  at  his  own  private  cost,  and,  with  the  many  additions  he 
has  provided  bringing  the  literature  of  the  subject  down  to  the 
present  date,  it  forms  a  handy  volume  which  will  be  of  value  as  a 
work  of  reference  both  to  the  botanist  and  the  chemist. 

Two-thirds  of  the  volume  is  devoted  to  a  detailed  description, 
in  alphabetical  order,  of  the  proximate  constituents  of  plants  and 
vegetable  substances,  their  properties,  then-  mode  of  preparation, 
and  qualitative  examination.  The  old  formulae,  now  rarely  to  be 
met  with  in  our  text-books  of  chemistry,  have  been  retained  ;  the 
new  formulse  are,  however,  given  in  the  table  of  the  molecular 
weights  of  organic  compounds  which  follows  next,  so  that  they 
can  easily  be  ascertained  by  a  cross  reference.  He  then  gives  a 
synopsis  of  the  plants  which  yield  the  proximate  constituents 
already  referred  to,  as  well  as  a  list  of  the  plants  systematically 
arranged  according  to  their  Orders  :  here  a  cross  reference  would 
have  been  useful. 

The  second  part  of  the  work  is  devoted  to  a  description  of  the 
apparatus  employed  in  analysis  and  the  chemical  reagents  required, 
and  a  consideration  of  the  various  methods  of  using  them  for  the 
extraction  of  the  active  principle  contained  in  the  plant  under 
invcstigiition.  Some  of  the  expressions  he  employs  are  not  quite 
in  accordance  witli  those  in  general  use,  such  as  "  hypermanganate 
of  potash,"  "  oxyd  of  IcjhI."  "white  of  lead,"  "  sulphnrcf  (>f  hydro- 
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gen,"  "tartarate  of  antimony,"  and  "chloride  of  barynm,"  and 
should  be  corrected  in  a  new  edition.  The  atomic  weights  of 
carbonate  of  lime  and  oxalate  of  hme,  given  respectively  as  625 
and  1025,  are  not  those  adopted  in  other  parts  of  the  work,  or  in 
fact  in  any  text-book  of  the  present  day,  and  will  puzzle  the 
student.  When  deahng  with  the  preparation  of  certain  substances, 
hke  cyanine  or  anthocyan,  the  method  of  prepaiing  it  is  given;  but 
we  fail  to  find  any  reference  to  the  flowers  from  which  this  curious 
body  can  with  advantage  be  extracted.  When  we  look  up  "  Cellu- 
lose "  we  are  referred  to  "  Fibrin,"  which,  however,  is  not  given  at 
all ;  the  properties  of  cellulose  are  treated  of  under  the  heading 
"  Fiber,"  where  we  seek  in  vain  for  any  reference  to  Durin's 
remarkable  observations  on  the  conversion  of  cane-sugar  into  cellu- 
lose. By  far  the  most  interesting  researches  in  the  branch  of 
organic  chemistry  treated  of  in  this  work  are  those  which  have 
resulted  in  the  synthetical  formation  of  some  of  the  more  impor- 
tant constituents  of  plants — for  example,  the  synthesis  of  indigo 
effected  by  Emmerling  and  Engler,  of  alizarine  by  Graebe  and 
Liebermann,  and  of  conine  by  Hugo  Schiff ;  we  fail,  however,  to 
find  any  record  of  these  very  valuable  contributions  to  our  know- 
ledge of  plant-chemistiy.  The  base  occurring  in  Mercurialis  annua 
and  M.  perennis,  which  had  been  tei-med,  for  want  of  a  better  name, 
mercurialine,  was  shown  some  time  since  by  Schmidt  to  be  mono- 
methylamine.  Mouomethylamine  is  a  body  of  very  simple  consti- 
tution, and  the  fact  that  its  presence  has  been  detected  in  a  plant 
is  one  of  the  greatest  impoiiance  and  interest, 

A  series  of  tables  of  the  specific  gravity  of  alcohol  of  different 
degrees  of  concentration,  of  atomic  and  molecular  weights,  and  of 
thermometric  scales,  form  the  conclusion  of  the  volume, 

A  book  of  the  kind  which  Baron  von  Mueller  has  aimed  to 
provide  for  scientific  students  is  much  wanted.  If  a  second  edition 
of  this  translation  of  Wittstein  should  be  called  for,  the  translator 
may  materially  improve  this  work,  m  fact  might  produce  the  text- 
book which  is  at  present  sought  for,  by  submitting  these  pages,  at 
present  singulai-ly  free  from  idiom,  to  an  Enghsh  fiieud  for  revision, 
and  to  the  scrutiny,  of  a  reader  acquainted  with  the  form  and  style 
of  the  chemical  nomenclature  now  in  use.  W.  F. 


Munuyraphm  Phayierofjamanim,  Prodromi  nunc  Continuatio  nunc 
Eevisio.  Auctoribus  Alphokso  et  Casimib  DeCandolle, 
aliisque  botanicis  ultra  memoratis.  Vol.  I.  Smilacea, 
Restiacea,  Meliacece.     Parisiis,  G.  Masson.     June,  1878. 

The  conclusion  of  the  '  Prodromus '  with  the  seventeenth 
volume,  in  1873,  gave  Prof.  DeCandolle  the  opportunity  of 
placing  before  botanists  the  reasons  which  rendered  it  impossible 
for  him  to  continue  that  great  work  in  a  systematic  manner. '•=  The 
promise  which  he  then  also  gave  of  pubhshing  a  sort  of  con- 
tinuation in  the  form  »of  monographs  of  natiu'al  families,  in  any 


•  S«?e  Journ.  Bot.,  1874,  p.  58. 
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sequence  in  which  they  could  be  obtained  from  botanists,  he  now 
fulfils  by  the  issue  of  this  volume. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  title  that  of  the  three  Orders  com- 
prised in  the  book  two  are  monocotyledonous,  and  therefore  are 
in  continuation  of  the  original  '  Prodromus ' ;  the  other,  Meliacea, 
was  treated  in  its  proper  sequence  in  the  first  volume  of  that  work, 
dated  1824. 

The  changes  to  be  noted  in  the  character  of  the  book  result 
chiefly  from  the  greater  freedom  of  treatment  allowed  to  the  authors ; 
two  of  the  monographs  are  illustrated  by  plates  of  flower-analyses, 
and  two  have  long  introductions  in  French  on  points  relating  to  the 
Order  in  general.  These  are  useful  additions  to  the  old  plan, 
the  descriptions  are  also  usually  fuller,  and  there  are  more  copious 
references  to  herbaria.  In  the  book,  as  a  book,  there  are  some 
alterations  also ;  the  page  is  much  larger,  but  as  the  type  is  also 
larger  and  more  spread  there  is  perhaps  actually  less  matter  in  it ; 
the  specific  names  are  printed  in  a  thick  type ;  and,  what  is  of  far 
greater  importance,  there  is  a  complete  index  to  species  at  the  end 
of  the  volume. 

When  such  changes  were  making  it  would  have  been  easy  to 
have  initiated  another.  The  want  of  a  distinguishing  type  for 
the  synonyms  has  been  always  felt  in  using  the  old  volumes,  and 
the  innovation  of  italics  would  have  been  a  greater  improvement 
than  the  larger  tyi^e  and  more  bulky  volume  not  uniform  in  size 
with  its  predecessors.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  too,  that  the  printers 
have  fallen  into  so  many  blunders  which  remain  uncorrected ;  the 
list  of  errata  given  is  by  no  means  exhaustive. 

Prof.  A.  DeCandolle  himself  fitly  and  worthily  commences  the 
new  work  by  a  very  elaborate  and  careful  monograph  of  the 
Smilacea,  a  group  which  presents  unusual  difficulties  to  the 
systematist  from  the  very  imperfect  state  in  which  it  is  repre- 
sented in  even  the  best  herbaria,  both  as  to  number  of  species 
and  condition  of  specimens.  M.  DeCandolle  has  the  following 
observations  upon  the  collections  he  has  examined: — "I  have 
been  struck  with  the  existing  poverty  of  the  largest  herbaria. 
That  of  Berlin,  the  most  rich  in  Smilacea.  of  those  which  I  have 
had  for  examination,  contains  only  half  of  the  described  species; 
that  of  Kew,  although  I  have  not  seen  it,  may  probably  possess 
more ;  but  the  herbaria  of  the  Paris  Museum,  my  own  and  that  of 
the  St.  Petersburg  garden,  have  less  than  half  the  species ;  the 
herbaria  of  Vienna,  Munich,  Florence,  of  M.  Boissier  and  the 
Delcssert  herl)ariiim  follow  these  closely ;  whilst  the  others  remain 
singularly  below.  It  is  extraordinary  that  herbaria  do  not 
grow  in  proportion  to  the  facilities  of  travel.  I  will  furtlier 
add  that  I  consider  it  a  scandal  to  our  time — so  satisfied  with 
itself — that  the  existing  species  of  plants  are  not  represented 
in  some  of  the  principal  herbaria  by  at  least  four-fifths,  and 
airangcd  in  each  family  according  to  tlie  best  or  most  recent 
monograph.  The  condition  in  which  one  finds  specimens  is  not 
less  to  be  regretted.  In  Smilacm,  for  instance,  plants  usually 
dioecious,  a  very  largo  number  of  species  arc  only  known  from 
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male  examples,  and  some  only  by  female  ones.  By  the  help  of 
many  different  herbaria  I  have  partially  filled  up  the  deficiencies, 
but  there  still  remain  far  too  many  species  of  which  the  female 
flower  is  imknown." 

In  opposition  to  ^Ii\  Bentham,  but  in  accordance  with  many 
other  botanists,  Smilacea  here  ranks  as  an  order  distinct  from 
Liliacea,  a  position  to  which  it  appears  fully  entitled.  M.  De 
Candolle  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  morphology  of 
the  leaves,  inflorescence  and  flowers  in  the  Order;  he  recognizes 
three  genera,  Hi'terosmilax,  Smilcur,  and  TUiipofjiynum,  the  first  and 
last  with  but  5  species  each,  whilst  Smilax  possesses  no  less 
than  209.  Oliijosmilax,  Seem.,  is  i-educed  to  Heterosmilax,  and 
Xeviesia,  Plriosmilax  and  Coprosmanthus  to  Smilax.  This  last  great 
genus  is  divided  into  four  sections  defined  by  the  number  of 
stamens  (six  or  more  than  six)  the  existence  of  two  or  one  ovule 
in  each  cell  of  the  ovaiy,  and  the  concave  or  reflexed  perianth- 
leaves  of  the  male  flower ;  in  the  further  divisions  the  nature  of 
the  inflorescence  affords  characters.  As  to  species  of  Smilax, 
Kunth's  monograph,  published  in  1850,  contained  193,  of  which  52 
were  doubtful  and  12  more  only  known  by  name ;  of  the  209  in  the 
present  memoir  only  22  are  doubtful  or  unknown.  The  species 
here  described  for  the  first  time  are  55  in  number,  whilst  30  of 
Kunth's  have  been  reduced.  The  author  says  that  he  has  abstained 
from  pubUshing  or  even  naming  a  number  of  new  species,  of  which 
he  has  seen  merely  fragments  in  herbaida,  as  to  do  so  would  be  to 
throw  into  science  mere  puzzles  and  difficulties.  Would  that  all 
descriptive  botanists  had  an  equal  restraint ! 

Restiact'tr  is  another  very  troublesome  family,  which  Dr.  Masters 
has  already  much  helped  to  elucidate  by  previous  memoirs.  In 
this  complete  monograph  the  sum  of  the  genera  is  20,  and  of  the 
species  234.  They  are  distributed  between  the  Cape  and  AustraHa. 
South  Africa  has  13  genera  and  156  species,  Australia  10  genera 
and  77  species,  only  3  of  the  genera  and  no  species  being  common 
to  both  areas.  A  curious  fact  in  geographical  botany  is  the  occur- 
rence of  a  single  species,  Leptocarpii.s  chilensis,  at  Arique,  on  the 
Eio  Negro,  in  ChUi.  The  Australian  species  have  been  quite 
recently  monogi-aphed  by  Mr.  Bentham  in  the  last  volume  of  his 
'  Flora  Australiensis,'  published  this  year ;  and  Dr.  Masters  differs 
but  shghtly  from  that  standard  work,  which  is  quoted  thoughout 
as  "  iued,"  though  it  has  tiu-ned  out  to  be  the  first  pubhshed. 

The  Meliaceic  occupy  half  the  volume,  and  are  monographed  by 
Casimir  DeCandolle.  Since  the  original  account  in  the  '  Pro- 
dromus'  this  order  has  been  the  subject  of  a  fine  memoii-,  in  1830, 
by  A.  de  .Jussieu ;  and  of  a  revision,  so  far  as  genera  are  concerned, 
in  1802  by  Hooker  in  the  '  Genera  Plantarum.'  From  this  latter 
an-angement  that  here  adopted  does  not  greatly  differ,  but  the  genera 
Cipadcssa,  Turraanthus  and  Azadirachta  are  kept  up,  whilst 
Calodryiim  is  reduced  to  Quii-ma,  Epicharis  to  Dysoxi/lum,  Milnea 
to  Afjlaia,  and  Moschoxyhim  to  Trichilia.  Vavaa  is  transfeixed 
from  the  Melieie  to  the  TrichiUa.  The  number  of  new  species  is 
large,  the  standard  of  specific  rank  being  considerably  lower  than 
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that  followed  in  the  British  Colonial  Floras,  and  the  descriptions 
are  very  full. 

The  next  volume  is  to  be  wholly  occupied  by  Prof.  Engler's 
monograi)h  of  Aroidc(E.  Would  it  not  conduce  to  prompt  publication 
if  each  Order  were  issued  in  a  separate  form  with  a  separate  index  ? 
It  would  surely  be  more  convenient  than  having  Families  so 
unconnected  as  the  three  here  given  in  one  volume.  H.  T. 


The  '  Scientific  Proceedings  of  the  Eoyal  Dublin  Society' 
contains  a  Catalogue  of  the  Flowering  Plants  and  Ferns  of 
Dublin  and  Wicklow,  by  Messrs.  D.  Moore  and  A.  G.  More. 

Tricoilocari/oii  Barnardi  is  the  name  of  a  fossil  fruit  from  the 
am-iferous  drifts  of  Victoria,  described  and  figured  by  Baron  von 
Mueller  m  the  '  Mining  Eeports '  of  the  colony  for  March,  1878. 
It  is  perhaps  referable  to  Sajnndaceie. 

In  a  paper  in  the  '  Proceedings  of  the  Eoyal  Society  of 
Victoria'  Dr.  J.  Jamieson  calls  attention  to  a  point  in  the 
respiration  of  plants  not  hitherto  examined,  namely,  the  trans- 
formations undergone  by  the  oxygen.  From  various  experiments 
and  considerations  he  is  led  to  believe  (1)  that  the  oxygen  inhaled 
by  plants,  as  well  as  by  animals,  enters  first  into  some  form  of 
loose  combination,  as  in  the  blood,  whereby  it  is  ozonized  or 
rendered  active,  and  is  capable  of  being  slowly  given  off  to 
combine  definitely  with  oxydizable  substances ;  and  (2)  that 
plants  contain  a  substance,  other  than  chlorophyll,  having  some 
important  points  of  analogy  with  the  hemoglobin  of  animals  and 
acting  like  it  as  an  ozone-transferer. 


Othek  New  Books. — E.  Hartig,  '  Die  Zersetzungserscheinungen 
des  Holzes  der  Nadelholzbaume  und  der  Eiche'  (21  tab.).  Berlin, 
Springer,  1878  (36  /».). — Eegel,  '  Tentamen  Eosarum  Mono- 
graphiaj.'  Schumacher,  St.  Petersburg,  1877  (2s.  Gd.). — 0.  MiiLLER 
and  G.  Pabst,  '  Cryptogamcn  Flora  :  Lichens,  Fungi,  HepaticaB.' 
Gera,  Griesbach,  1877. — C.  F.  Nyhan,  '  Conspectus  FlorjeEuropaeae  : 
I.  Ranuncidaceai — Pornacefc'  Orebro,  1878  (2.s'.  6d.). — M.  C.  Cooke 
and  L.  Quelet,  *  Clavis  Synoptica  Hymenomycetum  Europjeorum.' 
London,  Hardwicke  &  Bogue,  1878  (7s.  6d.). — A.  Magnin,  'Lcs 
Bacteries.'     Paris,  Savy,  1878. 


Articles  in  Journals. — August,  1878. 

Bot.  Zcitun;/. — A.  de  Bary,  '  On  Apogamous  Ferns,  and  the 
phenomena  of  Apogamy  in  general'  (concluded). — J.  Borodin,  '  On 
the  influence  of  Light  in  the  development  of  Vauchcria  ses.silis '  (t.  12). 

Flora. — W.  Nylander,  '  Symbolro  quaedam  ad  lichen ographiam 
Sahariensem.' — C.  Kraus,  '  Causes  of  the  direction  of  growing 
shoots'  (continued). — F.  de  Thuemen,  'Fungi  austro-africani.' — 
M.  Gandoger,  '  Eosa3  novse  Gallite  austi'O-orieutalcm  colentes.' — 
Ahlburg,  '  Origin  of  (jinhju  bilobu.' 
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OestetT.  Bot.  Zntschr. — E.  Rathay,  '  On  Cladosporirtm  Roesleri, 
and  the  "black  brand"  of  the -Vine'  (continued). — P.  Ascherson, 
'  Fiu"ther  remarks  on  the  eastern  forms  of  Schismiis,  and  on  the 
plants  of  the  Lesser  Oasis'  [Chara  succincta,  A.  Br.  ms.,  n.  sp.). — 
C.  J.  von  Klinggi'aff,  '  Carex  panicea  and  C.  hirta,  forma  refracta.' — 
V.  von  Borbas,  '  On  Lencanthemiim  pUitylepis.' — W.  Vatke,  *  Plantae 
a  Hndebrandt  in  Africa  trop.  collect. ;  Lefiumviosce'  (continued). — 
R.  F.  Solla,  '  Summer  Flora  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Gorz.' — 
F.  Antoine,  'Botany  of  Vienna  Exhibition'  (continued). 

Hedwigia. — ^L.  Rabenhorst,  '  Some  New  Fungi  and  Algae.' 

Annales  des  Sc.  Xat.  (ser.  6,  vol.  v.,  pt.  6). — C.  Naudin,  '  Eight 
years  meteorological  observations  made  in  the  experimental 
garden  at  CoUioure.' — R.  Moynier  de  VUlepoix,  '  Researches  into 
the  secretary  canals  of  Umbelliferous  fruits'  (tt.  16,  17). 

(ser,  6,  vol.  vi.,  pts.  1  &  2). — C.  Flahault,  '  Researches  in 

the  terminal  growth  of  the  roots  of  Phanerogams'  (tt.  1-8). 

Magyar  Norenytani  La^wk. — L.  HajTiald,  Obituary  notice  of 
Par  la  tore. 


i^rofceHtngs  of  Soctettea. 


British  Association  fob  the  Advancement  of  Scienos, 
Dublin,  1878. 
Section  D.  Biology.  Department  of  Zoology  and  Botany. — 
August  l^th. — Sir  J.  D.  Hooker,  Vice-President,  in  the  chair. — "  On 
the  supposed  Radiolarians  and  Diatomacea  of  the  Coal  Measures," 
by  Prof.  W.  C.  Williamson.  The  author  called  attention  to  the 
Traquaria  of  ^Ir.  Carruthers,  found  in  the  lower  coal  measures  of 
Lancashire  and  Yorkslm-e,  which  small  spherical  objects  that 
observer  believed  to  be  radiolarians  like  those  still  living  in  existing 
seas.  The  author  showed  that  the  radiating  projections  with  which 
these  spheres  are  surrounded  were  not  silicious  spines  like  those  of 
radiolarians,  but  extensions  of  a  continuous  membrane  which 
enclosed  the  entire  organism,  and  which,  therefore,  could  not  have 
the  spicular  nature  attributed  to  them.  He  then  demonstrated  that 
within  this  external  membrane  is  a  second  inner  one,  which  latter 
is  fitted  with  numerous  small  vegetable  cells  like  those  shown  to 
exist  in  the  interior  of  fossil  spores  and  reproductive  cryptogamous 
capsules  found  in  the  same  beds  as  tliose  which  furnish  the 
Traquarue.  These  conditions  are  so  different  fi-om  those  existing 
in  any  known  recent  species  of  radiolarian  as  to  lead  Prof.  William- 
son to  reject  the  idea  of  their  radiolarian  character.  Their  close 
organic  resemblance  to  some  obviously  vegetable  conceptacles  found 
in  the  same  coal  measures  suggest  that  the  Traquarite  are  also 
vegetable  stnictures.  *The  mountain  limestone  deposits  of  some 
British  locahties  contain  a  vast  multitude  of  minute  calcareous 
organisms  which  Mr.  Sollas  and  other  obseiTors  regarded  as  radio- 

2s 
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larians.  These  structures,  however,  seem  to  exhibit  no  satisfactory 
evidence  of  being  so.  In  tlie  first  place,  these  organisms  are  now 
calcareous  instead  of  silicious.  It  has  been  suggested  that  their 
silicious  elements  were  removed  and  replaced  by  carbonate  of  lime, 
but  this  appears  to  be  most  improbable.  Prof.  Roscoe  and  Prof. 
Schorlemmer  agree  in  statmg  that  they  would  require  over- 
whelming evidence  before  they  would  be  prepared  to  accept  such 
an  explanation  of  the  present  condition  of  these  objects,  or  of  the 
fact  of  the  substitution  of  carbonate  of  lime  for  silica,  that  such  an 
explanation  renders  necessary.  Count  Castracane  has  published 
an  account  of  a  process  by  which  he  reduced  numerous  specimens 
of  coals  to  very  minute  quantities  of  coal-ash,  and  has  stated  that  he 
found  in  these  ashes  numerous  marine  and  freshwater  Diatomacea. 
Prof.  Eoscoc  kindly  allowed  one  of  the  ablest  assistants  in  his 
laboratory  at  Owen's  College  to  prepare  analyses  of  a  number  of 
coals  according  to  Count  Castracane' s  method.  The  residual  ashes 
of  these  preparations  have  been  examined  microscopically  by  Prof. 
Williamson,  and  in  no  one  of  them  can  a  trace  of  a  diatom  be 
found.  Beyond  stating  the  fact,  he  is  whoUy  unable  to  account  for 
the  discrepancy  between  his  results  and  those  of  the  Italian 
observer.  So  far  as  his  present  observations  go,  he  finds  himself 
compelled  to  conclude  that  we  have  no  proof  of  the  existence  of 
radiolarians  or  of  Diatomacea.  in  the  British  carboniferous  rocks. — 
"  On  the  Association  of  an  Inconspicuous  Corolla  with  Protero- 
gynous  Dichogamy  in  Insect-fertilized  Flowers,"  by  Alex.  S.  Wilson, 
M.A.,  B.Sc.  The  majority  of  conspicuously-coloiu-ed  flowers  whose 
cross-fertilization  depends  on  their  being  easily  seen  by  insects,  are 
proterandrous.  Such  plants  have  their  flowers  placed  in  close 
inflorescences,  as,  for  example,  in  Erica,  Calluna,  Vaccinium,  Digitalis, 
Linaria,  Gladiolus,  &c.,  and  occasionally  the  flowers  are  secund,  or 
placed  on  one  side  of  the  axis,  thus  becoming  more  conspicuous. 
In  the  indefinite  mode  of  inflorescence  the  older  flowers  are  placed 
at  the  lower  part  of  the  flowering  axis ;  hence  in  the  commonest 
form  of  inflorescence  with  proterandi'ous  flowers,  the  lower  flowers 
are  in  the  second  or  female  stage  at  the  time  when  those  in  the 
upper  part  are  in  the  first  or  male  stage.  In  proterogynous 
dichogamy  with  indefinite  inflorescence,  the  older  flowers  are  in  the 
second  or  male  stage  when  the  upper  and  younger  flowers  are  in 
the  female  stage.  In  Scrophularia  nodosa  we  have  a  plant  in  which 
proterogynous  dichogamy  is  associated  with  an  inconspicuous  corolla. 
The  stigma  after  fertilization  is  removed  out  of  the  pathway  to  the 
nectar  by  the  bending  back  of  the  style  on  the  outside  of  the  corolla, 
while  the  stamens  straighten  out  to  occupy  the  place  formerly  held 
by  the  stigma.  The  corolla  is  small  and  obscurely  coloured,  being 
greenish,  tipped  with  brown.  The  inflorescence  is  lax,  and  the 
flowers  scattered  all  round  the  axis.  The  odour  of  the  flowers 
and  the  presence  of  a  nectariferous  gland  shows  that  the  plant  is 
fertilized  by  insects,  and  not  by  the  wind.  Among  such  incon- 
spicuously-coloured flowers,  proterogynous  dichogamy  seems  to 
pr(!vail,  just  as  proterandry  is  characteristic  of  brightly-coloured 
flowers.     Hitherto  it  has  not  been  shown  how  an  eutomophilouB 
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plant  could  advantageously  possess  a  small  uncoloured  corolla,  and 
be  proterogjTious.  Watching  the  mode  in  which  "svasps  visited  the 
Scrophularia  nodosa  afforded  the  solution  of  the  problem.  The  first 
flower  visited  by  the  wasp  was  the  top  one,  and  it  passed  irregularly 
downwards  from  flower  to  flower,  and  left  the  inflorescence  by  the 
lowest  flower.  Bees,  when  collecting  honey,  do  the  reverse,  visiting 
the  lowest  flower  first,  and  proceeding  from  flower  to  flower  in 
regular  succession  from  below  upwards,  leaving  by  the  top  flower. 
The  order  in  which  the  flowers  are  visited  is  therefore  of  the  greatest 
importance.  In  Gladiolxis,  for  example,  the  bee  begins  at  the  lowest 
flower,  and  will  deposit  any  pollen  brought  by  it  from  a  neigh- 
bouring spike,  and  as  it  passes  upwards  it  wfll  get  from  the  upper 
floicers  a  fresh  supply  of  pollen  to  apply  to  the  lower  flowers  of 
another  spike.  In  Scrophularia  nodosa  wasps,  which  are  less 
highly  specialized  as  honey  collectors,  chiefly  visit  the  flowers  and 
proceed  from  above  downwards,  leaving  the  inflorescence  with 
pollen  from  the  lower  flowers  to  apply  it  to  the  stigma  of  the 
proterogynous  upper  flowers.  Wasps  diff^er  from  bees  in  one 
important  point,  ciz.,  that  while  bees  are  purely  vegetable  feeders, 
wasps  add  to  a  vegetable  diet  by  preying  largely  on  insects  smaller 
than  themselves.  Throughout  the  animal  kingdom  Caniivora  are 
endowed  with  keener  powers  of  vision  and  scent  than  vegetable- 
feeding  creatures.  That  keenness  of  vision  which  enables  a  wasp 
to  descry  its  prey  at  a  distance,  aided  by  its  acute  sense  of  smell, 
in  all  probability  also  enables  it  to  discover  these  obscure  flowers, 
without  the  guidance  aflbrded  by  a  coloured  corolla,  the  materials 
that  would  be  requu-ed  for  its  production  being  employed  more 
economically  by  the  plant,  just  as  in  cleistogamic  flowers.  The 
wasp  also  gains  an  advantage,  as  it  has  a  better  chance  of  finding 
honey  in  these  obscure  flowers  on  account  of  their  being  easily 
overlooked  by  insects  less  highly  endowed  as  regards  powers  of 
scent  and  vision. — "  Notes  on  Dimorphic  Plants,"  by  A.  S.  Wilson. 
The  author  j)ointed  out  that  Erythrcra  Centaurium  was  probably 
dimoi-phic,  as  it  exhibited  heterostyly,  and  had  two  kinds  of  poUen- 
graius.  Silene  acaidis  was  shown  to  have  three  kinds  of  flowers, 
male,  female,  and  hermaphrodite,  thus  resembling  5'.  injlata,  which 
Axel  has  shown  to  be  trioeciously  polygamous. — "  Some  Mechanical 
Arrangements  subserving  Cross -fei-tilization  of  Plants  by  Insects," 
by  A.  S.  Wilson.  The  plants  considered  were  Viiica  mitior,  Pinguicula 
vulgaris,  and  the  foxglove,  and  the  author  described  the  various 
structural  pecuHarities  in  the  different  flowei-s. — "  On  the  Amoxints 
of  Sugar  contained  in  the  Nectar  of  various  Flowers,"  by  A.  S. 
Wilson.  Nectar  is  intended  to  provide  an  inducement  to  cause 
insects  to  visit  the  flowers.  These  insects  confer  great  benefit  on 
the  flowers  by  assuiing  their  cross-fertflization,  biiuging  poUen  from 
other  plants  and  depositing  it  on  then-  stigmas.  The  result  of  this 
is  that  the  plant  is  enabled  to  produce  seeds  of  much  greater 
vigour  than  it  otherwise  would.  The  saccharine  fluid  is  usually 
coutaiued  in  the  most  seckided  part  of  the  flower,  in  order  that  it 
may  be  protected  fr-onl  rain,  for,  owing  to  the  solubihty  and  the 
diffusibility  of  sugai",  were  it  not  so  protected  it  would  speedily  be 
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trail sf erred  to  parts  of  the  plant  wliere  it  could  be  obtained  by  the 
insects  without  their  serving  the  plant  in  the  way  of  cross-fertili- 
zation. The  colour,  odour,  and  marking  of  flowers  enable  insects 
to  find  the  nectar  more  easily.  The  importance  of  these  insects  will 
be  apparent  from  the  smallness  of  the  amounts  of  sugar  found  in 
the  flowers  experimented  on  by  Mr.  Wilson.  Flowers  of  fuchsia 
yielded  a  total  of  7*59  mmg.  of  sugar — 1-69  of  this  was  fruit-sugar, 
and  5-9  apparently  cane-sugar.  Of  red  clover  each  head  gave  a 
total  of  7'93  mmg.,  fruit  5*95,  apparent  cane-sugar  1-98.  On  each 
head  of  clover  there  are  nearly  sixty  distinct  florets.  Calculating 
from  these  results,  there  was  the  astonishing  industry  of  the  bee 
brought  out  in  an  extraordinary  maimer,  for  in  order  to  obtain  the 
kilo  of  sugar  7,500,000  distinct  flowers  must  be  sucked.  As  honey 
contained  roughly  about  75  per  cent,  of  sugar,  a  bee  has  then  to 
make  two  and  a  half  millions  of  visits  in  order  to  collect  a  pound 
of  honey.  It  was  rather  a  curious  fact  that  nectar  should  contain 
cane-sugar,  seeing  that  honey  never  did ;  indeed  were  a  vendor  to 
sell  honey  containing  cane-sugar  he  would  probably  be  prosecuted 
under  the  Adulteration  Act.  A  change  must  therefore  take  place 
while  the  sugar  is  in  the  bee's  possession — possibly  through  the  action 
of  the  juices  with  which  it  comes  in  contact  while  in  the  honey -bag.  As 
nectar  is  acid  in  its  reaction  it  is,  however,  possible  that  the  process 
of  inversion  may  take  place  spontaneously.  [The  chemical  portion 
of  this  paper  was  also  communicated  in  more  detail  to  Section  B 
on  August  15th.] — "On  the  Stipules  of  Spergularia  marina,'"  by 
Prof.  Alex.  Dickson.  As  is  well  known,  certain  genera  of  Caryo- 
phyllaceoi,  of  which  Spergularia  is  one,  are  distinguished  by  the 
presence  of  stipulary  appendages.  On  examining  lately  the  stipules 
of  Spergularia  marina,  I  was  struck  with  a  peculiarity  presented  by 
them,  which,  if  observed  at  all  by  descriptive  botanists,  has  not 
received  the  attention  it  deserves  on  account  of  its  remarkable 
character.  The  stipules  are  free  from  the  petioles  and  wholly 
cellular  in  structure.  From  connation  of  those  of  opposite  leaves 
they  form  interpetiolar  stipules  with  more  or  less  regularly  though 
slightly  bifid  extremities.  Lastly  (and  this  is  the  important  point), 
these  stipules  are  imited  to  each  other  round  the  backs  of  the 
petioles,  so  that  a  sheath  is  formed  completely  sun'ounding  the 
axis  and  the  two  leaf-bases.  This  connation  of  stipules  roimd 
the  backs  of  the  j)etioles  is  very  interesting  as  being  a  rare  pheno- 
menon. Cases  are  not  uncommon  where  the  two  stipules  are 
connate  on  the  inner  side  of  the  leaf-base,  constituting  the  so-called 
"axillary  stipule,"  e.g.,  Potaiiiogeton  lucens,  &c.,  or  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  axis  from  the  leaf,  e.g.,  Ficus  elastica,  A.stragahis  alpina, 
&c.,  constituting  the  " oppositifoliar "  stipule;  but  the  only  reference 
to  connation  behind  the  leaf-base  I  can  find  is  in  the  case  of  certain 
Astragali,  by  St.  Hilau-e,  in  his  '  Morphologic.'  In  those  species  of 
Astragalus  which  I  have  examined  I  have  not  seen  any  one  in  which 
tlie  stipules  are  actually  connate  in  this  way;  but  in  some,  e.g., 
A.  alojicruruidcs,  the  bases  of  the  stipules  extend  round  the  back 
till  they  meet — a  condition  just  short  of  connation.  In  Spergidana, 
as  Ave  have  seen,  we  have  the  interesting  combiuation  of  the  inter- 
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petiolar  comiation  with  coimation  round  the  back  of  the  leaf.  In 
'  English  Botany '  I  observe  that  the  condition  is  fairly  enough 
represented  by  the  ai-tist,  but,  as  I  have  already  indicated,  the 
morphological  pecuharity  does  not  seem  to  have  imj)ressed  itself  on 
the  botanical  mind.  Dr.  Bayley  Balfotir  remarked  that  a  good 
deal  of  confusion  existed  as  to  the  apphcation  of  the  term  "  stipule," 
and  showed  that  in  some  cases  it  was  apphed  to  structures  of  very 
different  appearance,  and  perhaps  even  of  varying  morphological 
significance. — "On  the  Inflorescence  of  Seiiebiera  didyma,"  by  Prof. 
Alexander  Dickson.  When  at  Plymouth  last  August  during  the 
meeting  of  the  British  Association,  I  took  the  opportimity  of 
examining  Setuliera  didyma,  a  weed  which  grows  in  great  abtmdance 
on  road-sides  and  waste  places  about  the  town,  and  I  was  much  struck 
with  a  remarkable  pecidiarity  in  connection  with  its  inflorescence. 
The  inflorescence  is,  like  that  of  the  mass  of  cniciferous  i)lants, 
racemose.  The  racemes  are  "  oppositifoliar,"  and  at  first  sight  the 
arrangement  seems  to  be  analogous  to  that  of  the  oppositifohar 
inflorescences  of  Vitis  or  of  Alchemilla  arvnisis,  where  the  inflo- 
rescence is  reaUy  terminal,  but  thrown  to  the  side  by  preponderant 
development  of  a  "  usurping  shoot,"  the  axillary  bud  of  the  last 
leaf  produced  by  the  primary  axis  before  ending  in  the  iuflorescence. 
This  view  seems  further  supported  by  the  fact  that  of  all  the  foliage 
leaves,  that  opposite  the  raceme  is  the  only  one  apparently  destitute 
of  an  axillary  bud,  which  on  this  supposition  would  be  represented 
by  the  "  usurpiug  shoot."  If,  however,  the  plant  is  more  closely 
examined,  a  very  remarkable  condition  is  disclosed — one,  indeed, 
which  ofiers  a  morphological  problem  of  considerable  difficulty,  and 
which,  probabh',  can  be  effectually  solved  only  by  developmental 
study.  The  pecuharity  consists  in  the  constant  occurrence  of  a 
sohtary  flower  springing  somewhere  from  the  intemode  below  the 
raceme  either  about  half  way  down  towards,  or  almost  close  to  the 
level  of  the  leaf  below.  So  far  as  my  observations  go,  the  sohtary 
flower  is  never  quite  as  low  as  the  level  of  the  lower  leaf.  It  might 
be  supposed  that  from  almost  immediately  above  the  second  last 
leaf  of  the  main  axis,  the  bases  of  the  terminal  raceme  of  the 
"usurping  shoot"  and  of  the  axillant  leaf  of  the  shoot  had  aU 
become  fused  together.  Now,  although  cases  are  known  on  the 
one  hand,  of  adhesion  between  the  base  of  a  terminal  flower  and 
that  of  the  usurping  axis  {e.;/.,  Helianthenmm  vuhjare ;  Payer),  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  between  the  base  of  an  axillant  leaf  and  that  of 
the  usurping  shoot  in  its  axil  {e.y.,  Sedwn  sp. ;  Payer),  we  do  not 
know  of  connation  of  all  three  together.  It  is  possible,  but  I  think 
improbal?le.  The  view  which,  after  careful  consideration,  occurs  to 
me  as  most  fuUy  satisfying  the  conditions  of  this  remarkable  case, 
may  be  stated  briefly  in  categorical  form  as  follows: — 1.  The 
racemose  inflorescence  is  terminal  and  properly  begins  just  above 
the  level  of  the  second  last  leaf.  It  would  thus  include  the  afore- 
said sohtary  flower.  2.  The  raceme  after  jiroduciug  one  ebracteate 
flower,  produces  at  its  second  node  a  fohage  leaf  from  whose  axil 
the  "usm-ping  shoot*'  springs.  By  such  an  explanation  we  can 
dispense  with  any  cumbrous  adhesion  hypothesis  such  as  I  have 
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indicated  above.  The  peculiarity  is  that  the  main  axis  does  not, 
per  saltum,  pass  from  the  condition  of  a  leafy  axis  to  that  of  an  axis 
of  inflorescence,  but  begins  by  producing  one  flower  and  then 
develoi^ing  a  foliage-leaf  beyond  which  the  series  of  flowers  is 
uninterrupted.  The  "usurping  shoot,"  as  above  indicated,  repre- 
sents the  axillary  bud  of  the  foliage-leaf  by  which  the  raceme  is 
interrupted.  —  "On  the  6 -celled  Glands  of  Cephalotus  and  then* 
similarity  to  the  Glands  oi Sarracenia  jnirpicrea,"  by  Prof.  A.Dickson. 
The  peculiar  6-celled  glands  found  on  the  external  surface  of  the 
pitcher  and  both  surfaces  of  its  lid  and  of  the  leaf  in  Cephalotus  are 
very  nearly  identical  with  those  on  both  surfaces  of  the  pitcher  of 
S.  piurpurea,  originally  described  by  Vogl.  Hence  the  author  sug- 
gested an  affinity  not  hitherto  suspected. — "Notes  on  Naiadacea," 
by  I.  B.  Balfour.  [This  paper  will  be  found  m  extenso  at  p.  290.] 
Dr.  A.  Dickson  exhibited  specimens  of  Isoetes  echinospora,  which  he 
had  collected  on  the  muddy  bottom  of  Loch  Callater,  Aberdeenshu'e, 
growing  with  Potaniot/eton  in  about  two  feet  of  water,  remarkable 
for  then-  slender  and  tapering  leaves,  which  curve  outwards. — 
Dr.  D.  Moore  exhibited  specimens  of  an  Isoetes  from  Lough  Bray, 
Co.  Wicklow,  with  very  long  slender  leaves.  It  was  suggested 
by  Prof.  Suringar  and  Prof.  McNab  that  it  might  prove  to  be 
I.  Malinrerniana,  Ces.  &  De  Not.  of  North  Italy.  [Subsequent  examuia- 
tion  of  this  jDlant  has  shown  that  this  is  not  the  case.  The  plant  has 
long  been  known  in  Lough  Bray,  and  considered  to  be  a  form  of 
Isoetes  with  very  long  leaves.  (See  A.  G.  More  in  '  Recent  Addi- 
tions to  Flora  of  Ireland.')  Dr.  Moore  now  considers  the  plant 
identical  with  the  S.  European  I.  setacea,  Del.]  — Dr.  I.  B.  Balfour 
showed  S(dix  Sadleri  and  Carex  frvjida,  discovered  in  1874  in  Corrie 
Chandler,  Aberdeenshire,  by  Mr.  Sadler,  and  not  again  seen  till  the 
present  year. — Mr.  Britten,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  J.  H.  A.  Jenner,  showed 
specimens  of  Humex  maximus,  Schreb.,  from  a  new  locality  in  East 
Sussex,  which  presented  the  characters  of  the  plant  in  a  very 
marked  degree.  [See  p.  305.]  —  Mr.  Price,  of  Chester,  sent  for 
exhibition  leaves  of  Cardamine  pratensis  producing  numerous 
gemmffi. 


LiNNEAN  Society  of  London. 

June  20th,  1878.  —  J.  G.  Allman,  F.R.S.,  President,  in  the 
chair. — William  Cattell,  Esq.,  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Society. 
G.  Busk,  Esq.,  W.  Carruthers,  Esq.,  Lieut. -Col.  Grant,  and  Dr. 
J.  Gwyn  Jeflreys,  were  nominated  Vice-Presidents.  —  Mr.  J.  B. 
Jackson  exhibited  three  Gourds  (fruits  of  Loijcnaria,  probably 
L.  vulgaris)  from  Pekin.  One  of  these  had  been  used  as  a  water- 
bottle,  and  evidently  had  been  made  to  assume  its  handsome  form 
by  tying  with  cords  while  in  a  growing  state.  The  other  two  were 
said  to  have  been  inserted  into  moulds  while  growing,  and  to  have 
thus  acquired  their  ornamental  pattern,  which  was  as  shaiq>  as  if 
carved.  —  The  following  papers  were  read :  —  *  On  two  kinds  of 
Dimorphism  in  the  liubiacew,'  This  group  is  well  known  to  be 
largely  dimorphic,  the  dimorphism  consisting  in  mere  variations 
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in  the  length  of  the  style  and  stamens.  The  two  kinds  of  dimorphism 
now  recorded  by  the  author  are  as  follows  :  —  1.  Where  the  point 
of  insertion  of  the  stamens  is  altered,  being  in  (a)  high  above 
the  middle  of  the  corolla-tube,  in  (l)  at  the  very  base  of  the 
corolla-tube,  that  is  subepigynous  instead  of  epicorolline.  2. 
Where  there  are  two  kinds  of  fruit,  viz.,  (a)  a  lai-ge  fruit  corre- 
sponding to  a  sessile  flower,  and  {b)  a  small  fruit  corresponding 
to  a  pedunculated  flower.  As  an  example  of  that  under 
1,  Adenosacme  lojuiifolia,  a  shrub  common  in  Sikkim  and  Khasia, 
is  given ;  and  of  2,  Randia  idujinosa,  a  small  tree  common  in 
the  swamps  of  Bengal.  Most  botanists  have  referred  examples  of 
the  same  species  to  different  genera ;  hence  some  caution  will 
hereafter  be  necessary  m  the  discrimination  and  apportioning  of 
characters  to  the  species  and  genera  of  the  Rubiacea.  —  •  The 
Stapelia  of  Thunberg's  Herbarium,'  by  N.  E.  Brown.  Through 
the  courtesy  of  Dr.  Th.  Fries,  of  the  Upsala  University,  the 
authorities  at  Kew  have  had  the  advantage  of  the  loan  of  portions 
of  Thunberg's  herbarium,  and  Mr.  Brown  has  examined  the  plants 
placed  under  the  genus  Stapelia  by  Thunberg.  The  species  are 
eleven  in  number,  of  which  only  five  belong  to  the  genus  as  now 
understood.  The  other  six  belong  to  five  different  genera,  two  of 
which  are  now  characterized  for  the  first  time,  viz.,  Trichocaultm 
and  Diplocyatha.  Mr.  Brown  likewise  gives  descriptions  of  the 
curious  plants  Sarcocodon  speciosum,  from  Somah-land,  and  Huer- 
niopsis  decipiem,  from  South  Africa. 


The  French  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  the  Sciences 
met  at  Paris  during  the  week  commencing  August  23rd.  The 
Botanical  Section  was  presided  over  by  Prof.  Baillon,  Prof,  de 
Lanessan  being  Secretary.  The  following  papers  were  read  : — 
M.  Merget,  '  On  the  part  played  by  the  stomata  in  the  phenomena 
of  inhalation  and  exhalation ' ;  Dutailly, '  On  intramedullary  forma- 
tions in  the  Plantiujineii ' ;  Abbe  Rouchy,  '  On  the  variabihty  of 
species  under  the  influence  of  culture ' ;  Baillon,  *  On  the  develop- 
ment of  the  ovular  integuments ' ;  Miquel,  *  On  the  germs  in  the 
atmosphere' ;  De  Seynes,  '  On  the  conidial  apparatus  of  Polyporus 
sulphiireiis' ;  E.  Mer,  '  Some  examples  to  illustrate  antagonism  of 
the  influences  exercised  by  heredity  and  sun-oundings ' ;  Millardet, 
'Alterations  produced  by  the  Phylloxera  on  the  roots  of  the  Vine ' ; 
De  Lanessan,  '  Organogeny  of  the  inflorescence  and  female  flower 
of  the  Hop';  E.  Tison,  'Structure  of  the  bark  of  Ahtonia  con- 
stricta' ;  Baillon,  'On  Xegria';  Dutailly,  'Some  peculiarities  of 
structm-e  in  Brassica' ;  E.  Tison,  'Anatomical  conditions  of  the 
dehiscence  of  the  capsule  in  Henbane ' ;  C.  Blondeau,  '  On  respi- 
ration and  heat  ui  plants';  E.  Mussat,  'On  some  plants  of  the 
group  of  Inulete'' ;  Baillon,  'On  the  androecium  of  CitcurbitacetB'; 
D.  Corenwinder,  '  On  "the  uifluence  of  the  leaves  in  the  production 
of  sugar  in  the  Beet' ;  Sirodot,  '  On  the  development  of  Batracho- 
spermum  ';    Poisson,  '  On  the  colouration  of  the  seeds  of  Maize  * ; 
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Mer,  '  On  the  appearance  of  starch  and  sugar  in  leaves '  ;  Comu, 
'  On  an  epidemic  disease  of  insects  produced  by  a  Fungus' ;  Bail- 
Ion,  '  On  the  genus  Deilea' ;  Cornu,  '  On  the  alternate  generation 
of  Uredinea ' ;  Nylander,  '  On  the  algo-lichen  theory '  ;  0.  Dutailly, 
'  On  vessels  considered  as  playing,  in  certain  cases,  the  part  of 
secretary  canals'  De  Lanessan,  'Researches  in  the  histogeny  of 
secondary  axes.' 


Botanical  Netos- 


The  death  is  recorded,  on  May  31st,  of  Mr.  A.  Thozet,  F.L.S., 
of  Rockhampton,  Queensland,  at  the  ago  of  fifty-two,  well  known 
as  one  of  the  most  enthusiastic  botanists  of  Australia.  Besides  the 
collection  of  plants  for  the  herbarium,  he  had  brought  together  in 
the  grounds  of  his  estate,  called  Muellerville,  a  very  fine  collection 
of  tropical  and  subtropical  species,  both  native  and  introduced. 
Mr.  Thozet  was  by  birth  a  Frenchman,  but  had  lived  for  eighteen 
or  nineteen  years  in  the  colony.  His  friend.  Baron  von  Mueller, 
dedicated  to  him  an  Asclepiadeous  genus  allied  to  Hoya,  discovered 
by  Mr.  Thozet  near  Rockhampton,  Thozetia  racemosa ;  and  he  is 
also  commemorated  by  several  species  of  other  genera. 

We  also  notice  the  death  of  S.  S.  Olney,  of  Providence,  Rhode 
Island,  U.S.A.,  who  for  many  years  had  closely  studied  the 
CyperacetB,  especially  the  species  of  Carex.  It  is  stated  that  he  has 
left  a  large  (indefinite)  sum  to  Profs.  Asa  Gray  and  W.  H.  Canby, 
in  trust,  to  be  applied  to  the  study,  advancement  and  progress  of 
Botany  in  the  state  of  Rhode  Island.  We  believe  that  Mr.  Olney 
published  nothmg  upon  botany ;  but  Prof.  Gray  has  preserved  his 
name  in  a  species  of  Scirpm,  named  after  him. 

On  July  25th  died  Prof.  Christian  Edward  Langethal,  of  Jena, 
author  of  several  botanico-agricultural  works. 

Messrs.  Joshua  and  Holmes  propose,  if  a  sufficient  number  of 
subscribers  can  be  found,  to  issue  a  series  of  microscopical  sHdes, 
illustrating  the  principal  Families,  genera  and  subgenera  of 
Lichens;  and,  if  the  enterprise  meet  with  success,  to  follow  this 
by  a  series  of  specimens  of  Lichens  of  which  no  figiures  have  been 
published.  The  specimens  will  be  as  typical  as  can  be  procured, 
and  will  consist  of  sections  of  the  apothecia,  showing  all  the 
various  parts ;  they  will  be  very  useful  to  those  commencing  the 
study  of  cryptogamic  botany.  For  further  particulars  apply  to 
Mr.  Joshua,  Cirencester;  or  Mr.  Holmes,  30,  Arthur  Road, 
Holloway,  N. 

Dr.  Nyman  requests  us  to  state  that  the  first  part  of  his 
"  Conspectus  Florro  Europefe"  can  be  obtained  by  botanists  direct 
from  the  author,  Brunkeborg's  Torg,  8,  Stockholm,  at  2.v.  Qd.  each, 
or  six  copies  for  12.s-.  G(/. 
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DESCKIPTIONS  OF  NEW  AND  LITTLE   KNOWN 
LILIACE.il. 

By  J.  G.  Bakeb,  F.R.S. 

The  following  are  descriptions  of  new  or  obscurely-known 
Liliacett  belougiug  to  the  tribes  which  I  have  monographed  in  the 
'  Journal  of  the  Linnean  Society',  from  specimens  received  from 
various  sources  during  the  last  two  or  three  years.  The  niunbers 
prefixed  to  the  names  indicate  the  position  of  the  plants  in  the 
sequence  followed  in  my  jjapers.  Tj'pe  specimens  of  all  are  in  the 
herbaria  of  Kew  or  the  British  Museum. 

3.*  TuLBAGHiA  Cameroni,  Baker,  n.  sp.  Bulb  and  leaves  not 
seen.  Scape  slender,  half  a  foot  long.  Spathe-valves  lanceolate, 
membranous,  an  inch  long.  Umbels  3-4-flowered ;  pedicels  \  in. 
long.  Perianth  whitish,  f  iu.  long ;  tube  oblong,  \  in.  long. 
Segments  lanceolate,  white,  with  a  red-brown  keel,  4-4^  lines 
long,  the  inner  adhering  to  the  corona  half  a  line  higher  up  than 
the  outer.  Corona  campanidate,  subentire,  -^^  in.  deep  to  the  base 
of  inner  segments,  |  in.  to  base  of  outer.  Ovary  subglobose,  |  in. 
long.     Style  not  exserted  from  the  corona. 

Banks  of  Lake  Tanyanika,  Lieut.  Cameron!  A  few  years  ago 
Tulbayhia  was  known  at  the  Cape  only.  Now  Cameron  has  found 
this  species  far  within  the  tropical  limits,  and  Dr.  Welwitsch 
another  in  Angola. 

10.*  IkLi^ssoNiA  CALVATA,  Baker,  n.  sp.  Leaves  2,  spreading, 
roundish,  2-3  in.  long  and  broad ;  main  ribs  about  30 ;  face  when 
young  tuberculato-hispid,  when  older  smooth  and  glabrous. 
Corymb  dense,  sessile ;  outer  bracts  green,  reaching  to  the  top  of 
the  flowers ;  pedicels  \-\  in.  long.  Perianth  white,  ^  in.  long ; 
segments  lanceolate,  equalling  the  tube.  Filaments  as  long  as  the 
perianth-segments ;  anthers  minute,  oblong. 

Cape  Colony,  eastern  district.  Bolus,  749 ! 

10.*  Massokia  oRCENTAiiis,  Baker,  n.  sp.  Leaves  roundish, 
spreading,  glabrous,  smooth,  obtuse,  about  3  iu.  long  and  broad. 
Corymb  dense,  sessile ;  outer  bracts  oblong,  acute,  an  inch  long ; 
pedicels  J-|  in.  Perianth  pure  white,  f  in.  long;  segments 
lanceolate,  J  in.  Filaments  as  long  as  the  perianth-segments ; 
anthers  yellow,  very  minute. 

Cape  Colony,  on  sand-dimes  at  Port  EHzabeth,  Bolm,  2239 ! 
This  and  the  last  come  near  to  one  another,  and  to  M.  Huttoni 
and  rersicolur. 
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lO.'''  DiPCADi  FiLiFOLiuM,  Baker,  ii.  sp.  Bulb  globose,  6-8  lines 
in  diameter.  Leaves  2,  cotemporary  with  the  flowers,  subterete, 
erect,  glabrous,  nearly  a  foot  long,  not  more  than  half  a  line  in 
diameter.  Scape  slender,  a  foot  or  more  long.  Kaceme  very  lax, 
3-10-flowered ;  bracts  obsolete  ;  pedicels  erecto-patent,  the  lower 
ones  ^\  in.  long,  the  upper  shorter.  Perianth  fulvous, 
7-8  lines  long ;  tube  oblong,  \  m. ;  inner  segments  oblong, 
obtuse,  as  long  as  the  tube ;  outer  linear,  spreading,  4|-5  lines 
long.  Capsule  shortly  stipitate,  deeply  lobecl  hoiizon tally,  \  in. 
long,  f  in.  in  diameter. 

Central  Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of  Djur,  Schwmifurth  1947 ! 
Allied  to  the  Abyssinian  D.  minimum,  Webb,  and  Angolan  D.  oxy- 
lobum,  Welw. 

17.*  DiPCADi  LANCEOLATUM,  Baker,  n.  sp.  Bulb  not  seen.  Leaves 
4-5,  cotemporary  with  the  flowers,  lanceolate,  acute,  glabrous, 
4-5  in.  long.  Scape  slender,  erect,  8-18  in.  long.  Eaceme  very 
lax,  ^-1  foot  long ;  pedicels  erecto-patent,  1-2  lines  long ;  bracts 
linear,  the  lowest  f-^  in.  long.  Perianth  greenish,  7-8  lines  long ; 
tube  oblong,  ^-}  in.  long ;  inner  segments  fiat,  rather  longer  than 
the  tube ;  outer  subulate,  f-^  in.  long,  exceeding  the  inner  by 
^-\  in.     Capsule  not  seen. 

Central  Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of  Bongo,  Schiceinfurth,  1782 ! 
Near  D.  erythrceum,  Webb,  a  plant  of  Egypt  and  Arabia. 

16.*  Lachenalia  Wrightii,  Baker,  n.  sp.  Bulb  ovoid,  under 
an  inch  in  diameter.  Leaf  solitary,  glabrous,  fleshy,  Imear, 
reaching  a  foot  m  length,  mottled  with  red-brown  towards  the 
base.  Scape  terete,  6-9  in.  long,  similarly  mottled  near  the  base. 
Kaceme  lax,  10-12-flowered,  1^-2  in.  long,  above  an  inch  in 
diameter ;  bracts  minute,  deltoid ;  pedicels  i-^  in.  long.  Perianth 
campanulate  ;  outer  segments  bright  red-purple,  J  m.  long ;  inner 
whitish,  a  little  larger.     Stamens  and  style  just  protnided. 

Cape  Colony,  C.  Wriyht,  219  !  Admiral  Sir  Fred.  Grey  !  Sand- 
flats  at  Cape  Wynberg,  Bohis !  Allied  to  L.  Zeyheri,  cam.panulata 
and  conraUarioides. 

72.*  Ornithogalum  (Ledebouriopsis)  haworthioides.  Baker,  n.  sp. 
Bulb  exactly  like  that  of  Driniia  haworthioides,  as  figured  in  the 
'  Gardeners'' Chronicle,'  1875,  p.  366,  t.  70.  Leaves  5-6,  produced 
at  a  different  time  to  the  flowers,  lorate,  thin,  fleshy,  glabrous, 
obtuse.  Scape  slender,  glabrous,  a  foot  long.  Kaceme  very  lax, 
slender,  20-30-flowered,  half  a  foot  long,  under  an  inch  in  diameter ; 
pedicels  erecto-patent,  \-\  m. ;  bracts  minute,  lanceolate-deltoid, 
spurred  above  the  base.  Perianth  campanulate,  ^  in.  long ;  seg- 
ments oblanccolate-spathulate,  whitish,  with  a  broad  green  keel, 
joined  in  a  distinct  cup  at  the  base.  Stamens  included,  distmctly 
perigynous ;  anthers  minute,  oblong. 

Cape  Colony,  on  hills  near  Graaf  Keinet ;  Cave  Moimtain,  at 
an  elevation  of  2900  feet,  Bolxu<,  814  !  A  very  curious  plant,  allied 
to  O.  anomalum  and  0.  Cooperi.  Probably  all  three  ought  to  be 
removed  from  (hidthogalum  to  constitute  a  new  genus. 
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41.*  SciLLA  (Ledebourl\)  spicata,  Baker,  n.  sp.  BiUb  ovoid, 
an  inch  in  diameter;  tunics  brown,  membranous.  Leaves  2, 
cotemporary  with  the  flowers,  erect,  lanceolate,  acute,  2-5  in.  long, 
i  in.  broad' below  the  middle.  Scape  4-6  in.  long.  Flowers  in  a 
dense  spike  1-2  in.  long,  ^-^  in.  in  diameter;  rachis  thickened, 
rugose ;  bracts  and  pedicels  obsolete.  Perianth  campanulate, 
bright  purple,  a  line  long.  Stamens  rather  shorter  than  the 
perianth- segments ;  anthers  subglobose,  bright  yellow. 

Central  Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of  I)jur,  Schweinfurth,  1641 ! 
1652! 

1.*  Urginea  RiGiDiroLiA,  Boker,  n.  sp.  Bulb  not  seen.  Leaves 
several,  produced  at  a  different  time  to  the  flowers,  terete,  rigid, 
glabrous,  i  foot  long.  Scape  slender,  rigid,  fragile,  a  foot  long. 
Raceme  lax,  5-6  in.  long,  l^-li  in.  in  diameter;  pedicels  slender, 
rigid,  patent  or  ascending,  cemuous  at  the  tip,  the  lowest 
\-i  in.  long.  Perianth  campanulate,  ^  in.  long,  the  segments 
oblong,  white,  with  a  brown-purple  keel.  Stamens  a  Uttle  shorter 
than  the  perianth-segments,  the  oblong  anthers  equalling  in  length 
the  flattened  filaments.  Ovary  ampullseform,  narrowed  into  a 
short  style. 

Cape  Colony,  on  the  Karroo,  near  Graaf  Reinet,  Bolus,  783 ! 
Near  U.  physodes  in  flowers  and  inflorescence ;  very  different 
in  leaf. 

16.*  FRiriLLARiA  OBLIQUA,  Ker,  in  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  857.  Stem 
a  foot  or  more  long.  Cauline  leaves  10-12,  lanceolate,  ascending, 
glaucous-green,  twisted,  4-5  in.  long,  ^-\  in.  broad  at  the  middle, 
the  lowest  subverticillate.  Flowers  5-6  in  a  lax  raceme ;  pedicels 
erecto-patent,  the  lower  2-3  in.  long ;  bracts  and  bracteoles  linear. 
Perianth  an  inch  long,  between  fimnel-shaped  and  campanulate, 
cemuous,  dark  purple,  untessellated,  glaucous  externally;  outer 
segments  oblanceolate-oblong,  f  in.  broad ;  inner  segments  oblong, 
^1  in.  broad;  foveole  obscure,  hnear,  greenish,  produced  \  in. 
from  the  insertion  of  the  filament.  Stamens  f  in.  long ;  anther 
as  long  as  the  filament.  Ovary  oblong,  green ;  style  reaching  to 
the  tip  of  the  periaaith- segments,  tripartite  in  the  upper  quarter. 

This  is  an  old  garden  plant,  supposed  to  be  lost,  which  is  men- 
tioned under  F.  tulipifolia  in  my  monograph.  ^Lr.  Elwes  has  been 
successful  in  hunting  it  out,  and  1  am  indebted  to  him  for  living 
specimens,  which  show  it  to  be  a  good  species.  Its  origin  has  still 
to  be  ascertained. 

20.*  Fritillarl\  Rhodocanakis,  Orphan,  in  Atti  Intern.  Cong. 
Fireyiz.,  1874,  p.  214  (name  only).  Bulb  globose,  |  in.  iu  diameter. 
Stem  1-flowered,  4-5  in.  long.  Leaves  4-5,  all  scattered,  the 
lowest  lanceolate,  2-3  in.  long,  4-6  lines  broad  at  the  middle,  the 
upper  linear.  Pexianth  campanulate,  cemuous,  |-|  in.  long,  lurid 
purple  in  the  lower  part,  yellowish-green  upwards,  untessellated, 
the  outer  segments  oblong,  the  inner  obovate,  both  i  in.  broad, 
obscurely  foveolate.  Stamens  half  as  long  as  the  perianth; 
filaments  J  in.  long ;  anthers  oblong.  Style  ^  in.  long,  trifid  in 
the  upper  half. 
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Isle  of  Hydra,  gathered  by  Dr.  von  Heldreich.  For  specimens 
of  this  I  am  indebted  to  Prof.  H.  G.  Reichcubach.  It  is  a  close 
ally  to  F.  grirca,  Boiss.  &  Spruner,  a  species  now  well  known  in 
English  gardens. 

27.*  Anthebicum  (Phalangiumj  superpositum,  Baker,  n.  sp. 
Root-stock  and  root-leaves  not  seen.  Peduncle  2-2|-  feet  long, 
stiffly  erect,  bearing  several  superposed  rigidly  coriaceous  oblong 
leaves  (3-6  in.  long,  1-lf  in.  broad  at  the  middle,  acute,  strongly- 
ribbed,  with  much-thickened  margins),  with  petioles  which  clasp 
the  stem  for  a  length  of  4-8  inches.  Eacemes  1-3,  2-3  in.  long, 
lax  ;  lower  nodes  ^  in.  apart ;  upper  ^  in. ;  bracts  deltoid ;  pedicels 
articulated  at  the  middle,  the  lowest  3-4-nate.  Pexianth  greenish 
white,  ^  in.  long  ;  segments  oblong,  persistent.  Stamens  falling  a 
little  short  of  the  perianth-segments ;  anthers  minute.  Capsule 
subglobose,  -g-  in.  in  diameter ;  seeds  triquetrous,  many  in  each 
cell. 

Central  Africa,  in  Niam-niamland,  Schweinfurth,  hi.  174  !  A 
very  distinct  species. 

28.*  Anthericum  (Phalangium)  monophyllum.  Baker,  n.  sp. 
Root-stock  subglobose,  corm-like, .  crowned  with  numerous  fine 
bristles,  the  root-fibres  fleshy,  cylindrical.  Produced  leaf  1  only 
(1  also  rudimentary,  hairy),  liaear,  erect,  rigidly  coriaceous,  acute, 
6-9  ia.  long  including  the  sheathiug-base,  J  in.  broad,  glabrous, 
strongly  ribbed,  the  edge  thickened,  not  at  all  ciliated.  Peduncle 
about  as'  long  as  the  leaf.  Raceme  simple,  moderately  dense, 
1-3  in.  long ;  rachis  finely  pubescent ;  bracts  \-%  in.  long, 
lanceolate  or  linear  from  a  deltoid  base;  pedicels  aU  solitary, 
ascending,  ^-^  in.  long,  articulated  at  the  middle.  Perianth 
white,  rotate,  f-^  in.  long ;  segments  lanceolate,  distinctly 
3-ribbed  on  the  keel.  Stamens  falling  ^  short  of  the  perianth- 
segments  ;  ^  in.  linear  anther  equalling  in  length  the  glabrous 
filament.  Style  white,  declinate,  \-^  in.  long,  reaching  to  the  tip 
of  the  perianth-segments. 

North  Central  Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of  Djm-,  Schweinfurth, 
1793  !     Near  the  Guinea  A.  piibirachu. 

54*.  Anthericum  (Trachyandra)  Oatesii,  Baker,  u.  sp.  Root- 
stock  not  seen  complete ;  outer  tunics  produced  as  a  membrane 
round  its  neck.  Produced  leaves  5-6,  cotemporary  with  the 
flowers,  terete  above  the  sheathing  base,  |  foot  long,  ^  Ime  in 
diameter,  clothed  with  fine  soft  deflexed  white  hairs  as  long  as 
the  diameter  of  the  leaf.  Scape  as  long  as  the  leaves,  pilose  in 
the  lower  part,  glabrous  upwards.  Raceme  lax,  simple,  half  a 
foot  long,  1-lJ  in.  in  diameter  ;  bracts  minute,  deltoid  ;  pedicels 
erccto-patent,  the  lower  ones  i— f  in.  long.  Perianth  white, 
fugacious ;  segments  ^  in.  long,  lanceolate,  with  a  distinct 
1  -nerved  or  obscurely  2-8-nerved  brown  keel.  Stamens  falling  a  little 
short  of  the  perianth-segments ;  filaments  muricated ;  anthers 
oblong,  very  minute.    Style  declinate,  just  overtopping  the  anthers. 

Matebele-land,  South-east  tropical  Africa,  C.  G.  Gates,  Esq  ! 
Near  the  Abyssinian  A.  Saltii  and  Cape  ./.  pubrscens. 
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2.*  Chlorophytum  pttsillum,  Schiretnf,  PL  Afric.  Cent.  Exsic., 
Xo.  2043.  Leaves  membranous,  oblong,  glabrous,  2-3  in.  long, 
1^2  in,  broad,  crisped  at  the  mai-gin,  with  a  short  broad  petiole, 
the  main  veins  ^t  ^^-  apart  in  the  centre  of  the  blade.  Raceme 
very  dense,  subspicate,  1-2  in.  long  ;  flowers  from  a  node  many  ; 
pedicels  at  most  TT~i  ^-  ^o^^'  articulated  at  the  tip ;  lower 
bracts  J-^  in.  long,  lanceolate  from  a  broad  base,  upper  linear. 
Perianth  whitish ;  segments  lanceolate,  ^  in.  long.  Stamens  a 
little  shorter  than  the  perianth- segments ;  anther  as  long  as  the 
filament.  Style  decUnate.  Capsule  globose,  deeply  lobed  hori- 
zontally, ^i^  in.  in  diameter. 

Noiih  Central  Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of  Djur,  Schweinfurth, 
2043 !     Near  C.  Afzelii  of  Sierra  Leone. 

5.*  Chlobophytum  cojatum.  Baker,  n.  sp.  Whole  plant  about 
a  foot  high.  Eootstock  densely  bristly  at  the  crown  ;  root-fibres 
fleshy,  cylindrical.  Produced  leaves  3-4,  erect,  lanceolate,  without 
any  distinct  petiole,  but  clasping  the  stem  by  their  narrowed 
base,  half  a  foot  long  at  the  flowering  time,  an  inch  broad  at  the 
middle,  narrowed  gradually  to  an  acute  point,  subcoriaceous  in 
texture,  turning  black  in  drying,  furnished  with  close  distinct 
ribs,  the  edi^c  thickened  and  ciliated  by  short  tlistinct  bristly  hairs. 
Pedimcle  3-6  in.  long,  with  a  small  leaf  at  the  middle.  Racemes 
1-3,  dense,  the  central  one  2-3  in.  long ;  lower  pedicels  3-4-nate, 
|— ^  in.  long  ;  bracts  deltoid.  Perianth  greenish  white,  J  in.  long. 
Stamens  falliug  a  Httle  short  of  the  perianth-segments ;  anther 
linear,  as  long  as  the  filament.  Capsule  globose,  deeply  lobed  hori- 
zontally, f  in.  in  diameter. 

North  Central  Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of  Djur,  Schiceinfurth, 
1521  !     Near  C.  breriscapum  and  macroplujllxim. 

11.*  Chlorophytum  longipes.  Baker,  n.  sp.  Rootstock  crowned 
with  a  few  bristles  ;  root-fibres  very  long,  cylindrical.  Produced 
leaves  lanceolate,  membranous,  glabrous,  1-1^  foot  long,  2  in. 
broad  at  the  middle,  narrowed  to  an  acute  point  and  a  short  broad 
petiole,  the  margin  pale  and  rather  crisped  ;  main  veins  12  to  15 
on  each  side  of  the  midrib.  Peduncle  1^2  feet  long,  with  only  a 
single  small  bract-like  leaf.  Panicle  ample,  1-2  feet  long,  with 
several  simple  ascending  branches,  the  lowest  sometimes  a  foot 
long ;  racemes  very  lax ;  pedicels  ariicvdated  at  the  middle,  the 
lower  5-6-nate,  finally  an  inch  long ;  lower  bracts  lanceolate, 
\  in.  long ;  ui)per  deltoid.  Perianth  |— ^  in.  long,  whitish ; 
segments  lanceolate,  with  3  green  ribs  in  the  central  third. 
Stamens  ^— ^  shorter  than  the  perianth-segments.  Style  exceeding 
the  stamens.  Capsule  oblong,  \  in.  long,  deeply  lobed  hori- 
zontally.    Seeds  black,  discoid,  5-6  in  a  ceU. 

North  Central  Africa  in  the  kingdom  of  Djur,  Schweinfnrth, 
1801!  2045!      Allied  to  C.  OrchiJastrum,  Lindl. 

j2l2^'  Chlorophytum  micrakthum.  Baker,  n.  sp.  Rootstock 
densely  crowned  with  fibres  above  an  inch  long ;  root-fibres 
slender.  Produced  leaves  linear,  glabrous,  4-6  in.  long,  ^  in. 
broad.      Peduncle  naked,  as  long  as  the  leaves.      Racemes  simple 
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or  forked,  very  lax,  1-6  in.  long ;  pedicels  1-2  lines  long,  articu- 
lated at  the  middle,  the  lower  ones  3-4-nate ;  bracts  minute, 
linear.  Perianth  ^  in.  long,  greenish  white ;  segments  linear, 
reflexing.  Stamens  nearly  as  long  as  the  perianth-segments  ; 
filaments  glabrous ;  anthers  minute,  oblong.  Capsule  globose, 
deeply  lobed  horizontally,  ^  in.  in  diameter.      Seeds  black,  discoid, 

2  in  a  cell. 

North  Central  Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of  Djur,  Schweinfurth,  1745 ! 

22.*  Chlorophytum  polystachys.  Baker,  n.  sp.  Kootstock 
crowned  with  a  few  bristles  ;  root-fibres  many,  fleshy,  cylindrical. 
Produced  root-leaves  many,  linear,  glabrous,  moderately  firm  in 
texture,  a  foot  long,  J-|-  in.  broad.  Peduncle  leafless,  9-12  in. 
long.  Panicle  lax,  6-9  in.  long ;  branches  ascending,  the  lower 
forked ;  racemes  2-3  in.  long ;  rachis  slender,  glabrous,  flexuose ; 
pedicels  articulated  at  the  middle,  the  lower  ones  3-4-nate,  -J— i-  in. 
long;  bracts  minute,  deltoid.  Perianth  greenish  white,  ^i  in. 
long.  Stamens  nearly  as  long  as  the  perianth-segments  ;  anthers 
minute,  oblong.     Style  declinate,  a  little  exserted. 

North  Central  Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of  Djur,  Schweinfurth,  1838 ! 

32.*  Chlorophytum  madagascariense,  Baker,  n.  sp.  Kootstock 
oblique,  corm-like,  crowned  with  setae ;  root-fibres  cylindrical. 
Produced  root-leaves  6-7,  linear,  glabrous,  about  a  foot  long, 
|— f  in.  broad,  acuminate,  with  10-12  distinct  ribs  on  each  side  of 
the  midrib.  Peduncle  about  a  foot  long,  bearing  2-3  small  linear 
brownish  bract-like  leaves.  Eaceme  simj)le  or  slightly  branched 
at  the  base,  3-6  in.  long  ;  rachis  straight ;  pedicels  articulated  at 
the  middle,  1-2  lines  long,  the  lower  geminate  ;  bracts  brownish, 
the  lower  lanceolate,  J— |  in.  long,  the  upper  deltoid.  Perianth 
white,  4^-5  lines  long  ;  segments  ^  in.  broad,  laxly  3-4-nerved  on 
the  back  ;  expanded  flower  rotate.  Stamens  falling  a  little  short 
of  the  perianth-segments ;  anthers  -J  in.  long,  linear,  exceeding 
the  glabrous  filaments.     Style  dechnate,  ^  in.  long. 

Madagascar,  Hihenhercj  and  Bojer  I  (Herb.  Mus.  Brit.)  AUied 
to  the  Indian  C.  attenuatum. 

33.*  Chlorophytum  suffruticosum,  Baker,  n.  sp.  Kootstock 
not  seen.  Produced  leaves  a  dozen  or  more  in  a  radical  rosette, 
linear,  l-|-2  feet  long,  |— f  in.  broad  at  the  middle,  moderately 
firm  in  texture,  acuminate,  glabrous,  closely  ribbed.  Peduncle  a 
foot  long,  leafless.  Eaceme  simple,  dense,  2-3  in.  long  ;  pedicels 
very  short  (x^-i  i^-)  ascending,  articulated  at  the  middle  ;  lower 
bracts  i  in.  long,  lanceolate  from  a  dilated  base  ;  upper  deltoid 
cuspidate.     Perianth  white,  ^  in.  long  ;  keel  of  the  segments  with 

3  close  ribs.  Stamens  nearly  as  long  as  the  perianth-segments  ; 
anthers  large,  linear :  filaments  very  short.  Style  declinate,  not 
reaching  to  the  top  of  the  anthers. 

Nyika  country.  South-east  tropical  Africa,  Revd.  T.  Wakefield ! 
Keceived  through  Colonel  Grant,  F.K.S. 
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NOTE    ON    STIPA   MICRANTHA    OF    CAVANILLES. 
By  Baron  Feed,  von  Mueller,  C.M.G.,  M.D.,  F.E.S. 

In  the  eighth  volume  of  the  '  Fragmenta  Phytographife 
Austrahae,'  p.  105  (1873),  I  ventm-ed  to  re-estabhsh  Cavamlles' 
Stipa  micrantha,  referring  to  it  as  identical  with  Dichelachne  sciurea 
(J.  Hook.,  Fl.  Nov,  Zel.,  i.,  294),  of  which  Sir  -Joseph  Hooker  has 
furnished  an  excellent  illustration  (from  the  masterly  hand  of 
Mr.  Fitch),  in  his  •  Flora  Tasmaniae,'  t.  158.  I  left  it  doubtful 
whether  the  A(irostis  sciurea  of  R.  Brown  (Prodr.  171)  belonged  also 
to  Stipa  micrantha,  or  perhaps  to  the  very  closely  alhed  Sti2>a 
Dichelachne.  Bentham  (Flora  Austral.,  vii.,  666)  preferred  to  adhere 
to  the  view,  doubtfully  expressed  by  R.  Brown,  that  Cavanilles' 
plant  must  be  sought  in  a  grass  subsequently  named  Stipa  verti- 
cillata  of  Nees  (in  Spreng.  Cur.  Poster.  30),  of  which  S.  ramosissima 
is  a  sjTionym. 

In  order  that  these  discrepancies  of  opinion  might  be  finally 
settled,  I  asked  Dr.  Colmeiro,  the  meritorious  Dii-ector  of  the 
Natural  History  Museum  and  Botanic  Garden  of  Madrid,  to  send 
me  an  original  specimen  of  Cavanilles'  plant,  if  such  was  there 
still  extant.  With  his  usual  urbanity  and  obhging  kindness,  he  has 
just  sent  me  a  panicle  of  the  very  specimen  on  which  Cavanilles' 
figure  is  founded,  and  this  now  proves  indisputably  that  I  had 
rightly  recognised  the  real  Stipa  micrantha  in  Aijrostis  sciurea,  and 
this  indeed  as  far  back  as  1853  (First  Gen.  Report,  p.  20).  Whether 
Dichelachne  as  a  genus  should  be  maintained  or  merge  into  Stipa 
remains  optional  to  individual  opinion ;  my  own  view  being  that 
by  the  extreme  multiplication  of  genera  nothing  is  gained,  the 
memory  unnecessarily  over-taxed,  and  the  ready  view  over  collective 
groups  of  plants  largely  lost. 

This  is  an  apt  opportunity  to  point  out  that  in  the  '  Fragm. 
Phytogr.  Austr.',  viii.,  282  (1874),  I  acknowledged,  after  a  careful 
comparative  examination  of  numerous  Cyperacetc  and  Restiacea,  the 
inner  glumes  of  Graminete  to  be  mere  secondary  bracts. 


ON   A   NEW  INDIAN    OAK;    WITH    REMARKS    ON    TWO 
OTHER  SPECIES. 

By  H.  F.  Hance,  Ph.  D.,  F.L.S.,  &e. 

At  the  close  of  the  summer  of  1877,  just  before  leaving 
Calcutta  for  Penang,  where  he  was  prematurely  cut  ofif  in  the 
prime  of  hfe,  that  indefatigable  and  conscientious  botanist,  the 
late  Mr.  Sulpiz  Kurz,  sent  me  a  few  Indian  oaks  for  examination. 
The  only  novelty  in  the  very  small  collection  was  a  curious 
species,  ticketed  in  pencil,  in  Mr.  Kurz's  autograph,  "  L'a.-itanea 
semicristata,  Kui"Z." 
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Apart  from  the  question  of  the  claims  of  Castama  aud 
Castanopsis  to  generic  rank,  my  own  views  regarding  which  are 
well  known,  the  consolidated  styles  of  the  tree  under  consideration 
show  that  it  does  not  fall  under  either  group.  As  it  has,  more- 
over, unless  I  err,  never  been  published,  I  desire  to  dedicate  it  to 
the  memory  of  its  discoverer,  whose  untimely  death  is  a  sad  loss 
to  Indian  botany,  Mr.  Kurz's  knowledge  having  been  very  sound, 
and  his  experience  as  a  working  naturaUst  unusually  wide. 

1.  QuERCus  {Cyclohalanus,  Encleistocarpiui)  KuRzn,  sp.  nuv. — 
Eamulis  teretibus  cortice  subsuberoso  glaberrimo  crebre  lenticellato 
obductis,  foliis  membranaceo-coriaceis  lanceolatis  integenimis 
attenuato-acuminatis  supra  lucidulis  subtus  ochraceo-pallentibus 
costa  subtus  prominula  venis  primariis  ad  utrumque  latus  10-14 
angulo  62°  egressis  arcuatis  juxta  marginem  anastomosantibus 
cum  secundariis  tertiariisque  vix  tenuioribus  reticulum  densum 
utrinque  elevatum  eftbrmantibus  4-5  poll,  longis  1-1^  poll, 
latis  petiolo  4-lineali,  fructibus  pluribus  secus  ramum  2  lin. 
diametro  sessililibus  subdistantibus,  involucro  ovoideo  cinereo- 
tomentoso  pollicem  longo  6-7  lin.  lato  \  lin.  tantum  crasso  zonulis 
concentricis  6  hand  distincte  squamosis  valde  sinuato-cui-vatis 
marginibus  erosulis  verrucoso-incrassatis  prsedito  demum  irregu- 
lariter  fisso,  glande  demum  libera  ovoidea  castanea  tenuiter  fidvo- 
sericea  basi  hilo  carpico  ruguloso  paulo  pallidiore  totam  basin 
occupante  notata,  stylis  in  columnam  brevem  stigmatibus  in 
globum  coalitis,  cotyledonibus  intricato-plicatis. 

In  Assamia  coll.  b.  Kurz.  (Herb,  propr.,  n.  20495.) 
The  species  stands  next  to  Q.  Blumeana,  Korth.,  and 
Q.  endeistocarpa,  Korth.,  of  which  the  second  alone  is  known  to 
me  from  specimens,  but  it  is  very  distinct  from  either.  The  fruit 
is  more  like  that  of  Q.  lanceifoUa,  Roxb.  and  Q.  fissa,  Champ, 
(with  which  latter  it  agrees  in  its  cotyledons),  except  for  the 
close  grey  down  of  the  involucre,  which  is  like  that  of  the  callffio- 
carpoid  Castanopses;  but  both  those  species  belong  to  Pasania, 
Chlamydobalanics. 

2.  Quercm  Griffithii,  Hook.  f.  &  Th. — I  am  now  of  opinion, 
after  the  comparison  of  very  good  Khasia  specimens,  that  this  is 
truly  distinct  from  my  Q.  Fahri,  from  which  it  differs  by  the  more 
closely  placed  costules  each  running  out  into  a  sharp  tooth,  and 
the  paler  more  convex  cup-scales.  In  Q.  Fahri  the  lobules  into 
which  the  costules  run  are  quite  rounded  and  obtuse,  and  the  cup- 
scales  are  of  a  deep  reddish  brown,  very  flat  and  appressed.  The 
acorns  of  both  are  quite  alike. 

3.  Quercm  semiserrata,  Roxb. — According  to  A.  DeCandoUe, 
Sir  Joseph  Hooker  considers  this  identical  with  Q.  annnlnta,  Smitli, 
which  is  certainly  not  different  from  Q.  (jlauca,  Thimb.  This  is  a 
view  in  which  I  am  unable  to  concur.  Instead  of  the  glaucous  or 
glaucescent  under  surface  of  those  of  the  latter  tree,  the  leaves  of 
Q.  semiserrata  have  a  yellowish  submetallic  tinge  :  again,  the  fruit 
is  very  different,  and  at  least  double  the  size  of  that  in  any  form 
of  Q.  glauca;   the  much  thicker  cupule  is  more  or  less  woolly- 
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tomentose  externally,  and  clothed  inside,  except  at  the  base,  where 
the  acom  is  attached,  by  a  thick  felt-like  lining  of  fulvous  velvety 
tomentum ;  whilst  the  acom,  much  more  oblong  in  form  than 
that  of  its  ally,  is  of  a  rich  deep  bay  brown,  and  even  at  full 
maturity  is  more  or  less  covered  with  a  tawny  wool,  which  can 
only  be"  removed  by  hard  rubbing.  None  of  these  characters  are 
met  with  in  Q.  glauca,  and  the  two  trees  are  in  my  judgment 
amply  distinguished  by  them. 


THE   CRYPTOGAMIC  FLORA  OF  KENT. 

By  E.  M.  Holmes,  F.L.S. 

(Continaed  from  p.  212.) 

Cladonia  degenerans,  FUc.,  var.  anomaa,  Ach.      Lichen  anomaus, 

E.  B.  t.  1867. 

Woolwich  Heath,  Sir  J.  E.  Smith;  E,  Flora,  vol  v.,  pt.  1, 
p.  238. 

C.  FUBCATA,  Hoffm. 

Common  on  heathy  places.     Dill.,  t.  xvi.,  f.  27a,  c. 

Very  like  C.  pungens  in  appearance,   but  differs  in  giving  no 
reaction  with  solution  of  potash  or  chloride  of  lime. 
Var.  recurra,  Hoffm.    Dill.,  t.  xvi.,  f.  27rf.    Folkestone. 

Differs  only  from  the  type  in  the  recurved  leafy  podetia. 

C.   DIGIT  ATA,  Hoffm. 
In  mossy  woods. 
Ightham,  Ohkubo! 
Var.    ostreatiformis,  Leight.     On  palings  in   damp   places  ;  on 

palings  near  a  pond  in  Penshurst  Park. 
Var.  macilenta, 'H.ofhn.    On  turfy  heaths ;  frequent.   E.B.  2028. 
Ightham  Common,  Abbey  Wood. 

Cladina  raxgiferixa,  Hoffm.     Lichenoides  tubulosum  ramossissimum 
fruticuli  specie  candicans,  comiciiUs  nt/escentibiis.     R.   Syn.  iii., 
p.  67.     Lichen  ram/iferinus,  Fl.  Met. 
Common  in  heathy  places.     E.  B.  173. 

Blackheath   and  near  Woolwich ;     Dillenius  in  R.    Syn.   I.  c. 
Keston  Common ;  Fl.  Metr. .'    Ightham  Common ;  Chisle- 
hurst. 
Exceedingly   abundant   and    very   fine   on   Keston    Common, 
among  the  heath. 

[C.  sylvatica,  Hoffm.,  should  be  looked  for  in  Kent.  It 
resembles  C  ranciiferina,  but  the  podetia  are  quite  glabrous  and 
turn  yellow  with  solution  of  chloride  of  lime.] 

Usneei. 

USNEA  barbata,  Fr. 

Var.  hirta,  Ft.     Usually  on  trees  or  pales.     E.  B.  1354.     Abun- 
dantly near  the  ponds  on  Lydd  Beach. 

2u 
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Var.  2)Hcata,  Fr.  E.  B.  257.  On  stunted  bushes  with  the  last. 
Lycld  Beach. 

Var.  jioiida,  Fr.  E.  B.  872.  On  the  rock  left  hand  of  the 
rivulet,  in  the  way  from  the  High  Eocks  to  Eusthall  Com- 
mon ;  Forster  Fl.  Tonhr.     Lydd  Beach. 

Var.    rubiginea,   Ach.      On    trees   in    damp   places ;    frequent. 
Thornden  Wood.      On  trees  near  the  bridge  in  Hurst  Wood, 
Tunbridge  Wells.     Trees  near  Lydd. 
Easily  recognised  by  the  reddish  tint  which  pervades  the  tufts  ; 
it  appears  to  be  by  far  the  commonest  form  in  this  county. 

Var.  ceratina,  Schaer.  On  stunted  blackthorn  bushes,  Lydd 
Beach ;  not  common. 

AiiECTORiA  JUBATA,  Acli.     ParmeUa  jubata  (Forster  Fl.  Tunbr.) 
On   rocks ;    very   rare   in   Kent,    and  probably    now   extinct. 

E.  B.  t.  1880. 
On  the  rocks  in  the  Httle  lane  to  Eusthall  Common  (from  the 

High  Eocks) ;   Forster  Fl.  Tunbr. 
Although  this  lichen  is  still   abundant  on  one  of   the   High 
Eocks,  I  have  not  been  able  to  detect  the  least  trace  of  it  (1868) 
on  the  Kentish  side  of  the  stream  that  divides  the  two  counties. 

EvERNiA  PRUNASTRi,  L.     Pamielia  'prunastri  (Jenner  Fl.  Tunbr.) 
Common    on   trees    and   railings.       The    fruit    rather    rare. 

E.  B.  t.  859. 
Li   fructification    at   Brenchley ;    Hawldiurst ;    Eedleaf  (near 
Penshurst) ;  Jenner  Fl.  Tunbr.      On  larch  trees,  sparingly, 
Wrotham.     Without  fructification  at  Abbey  Wood,  Bexley, 
Chelsfield,  Penshm-st,  Edonbridge,  Shoreham,  Sevenoaks, 
Wye,  Hothfield,  Chislehurst. 
This  is  one  of  the  few  foliaceous  lichens  that  approach  within 
10  miles  of  London. 

Eamalina  calicaris  [Roffm.) 

Var.  canaliculata,  Fr.     On  trees  ia  parks  ;  frequent.     Sandwich; 
Eomney  Marsh,  near  Hythe ;  in  fi'uit  in  Hothfield  Park. 
Easily  recognised  by  the  slender  channelled  thallus. 
Var.  subampliata,  Nyl.     Eomney  Marsh. 

E.    FARINACEA  (L.) 

On  trees,  frequent ;  E.  B.  t.  889. 

Bexley  ;  Crofton  Woods  ;  Penshurst ;  Tunbridge  Wells  ;  Thorn- 
den Wood  ;  Hothfield  ;  Postling. 

Exceedingly  rare  in  fructification.  Leightou,  in  his  "  Lichen 
Flora  of  Great  Britain,"  observes,  "  I  have  never  seen  any  speci- 
men in  fructification."  I  met  with  a  few  specimens  in  fruit  at 
Falmouth  last  year  on  trees  near  the  sea,  and  am  told  by  ]\Ir.  W. 
Curnow  that  he  finds  it  also  sparingly  in  the  same  position  at 
Penzance.  It  may  therefore  be  looked  for  near  the  sea  in  Kent  as 
at  Lympnc,  &c. 

Eesembles  /«'.  canaliculata,  but  has  numerous  small  soredia  on 
the  margins. 
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B.    FRAXDfEA  (L.)  ' 

Common  on  trees.     E.  B.  1781. 

Wye ;  in  fructification  near  Pestling ;  Hotbfield ;  and  in 
Crofton  Woods. 

K.    FASTIGIATA    [Pers.) 

On  trees  and  bushes  ;  common.       E.  B.  890  (lower  left-hand 

figure). 
Crofton  Woods  ;    Chelsfield  ;    Sevenoaks  ;    Wye ;    Hothfield ; 

Postling. 

E.    POLLIVARIA,    Ach. 

On  bams,  old  palings,  and  trees  ;  not  common. 
Maidstone,  Rev.  J.  M.  Crombie ;  Leujhton  L.  FL,  p.  95.    Hoth- 
field Park  ;  Postling  ;  Wye. 
Var.  hiimilis,  Ach.      Tunbridge    Wells,   Rev.    J.  M.  Crombie; 
Leiffhton  L.  FL,  p.  475. 

R.    E'N'EBNIOrDES,  Xtjl. 

On  palings  and  trees  in  pai-ks  ;  frequent.     E.  B.  t.  1607. 
Hothfield  Park ;    Penshurst  Park  ;  very  fine  in   the  Park   at 
Beechborough  ;  on  palings  near  Lydd. 

Cetrariei. 

Cetrakia  aculeata,  Fr.     Lichen  hispidm,  E.  B. 
On  sandy  and  heathy  places  ;  very  local. 

Abundant  on  the  sandhills  between  Sandwich  and  Deal ;  and 
the  forms  muricata,  Ach.  (E.  B.  452),  and  acantheUa,  Ach., 
on  Lydd  Beach. 

Peltigerei. 

Nephromium  lusitanicum,  Schar. 

On  stunted  bushes  near  the  sea ;  very  rare. 

On  stunted  blackthorns  on  Lydd  Beach. 

This  Uchen  grows  in  exactly  the  same  way  on  the  sandhills 
near  Winchelsea  in  Sussex,  in  which  county  Dillenius  first  dis- 
covered it. 

It  is  easily  distinguished  from  the  other  British  species  by  the 
yellow  medulla,  which  turns  red  when  touched  with  potash. 

Peltigera  CAxrsA  (L.) 

On  hedge-banks  and  amongst  moss  in  woods  ;  common. 

Abbey  Wood  ;  Hayes  Common ;  Kemsing ;  Penshurst ;  Chels- 
field ;  Sevenoaks  ;  Bexley  ;  Wye  ;  Sandwich ;  in  fruit  near 
Wrotham. 

P.  rufescens  {Hofiii.)     Peltidea  (Jenner  Fl.  Tunbr.) 

On  banks  and  wall-tops,  chiefly  on  Hmestone  or  calcareous  soil ; 

not  common.     E.  B.  t.  2300. 
Between  Lamberhurst  and  Goudhurst ;  Jenner  Fl.  Tunbr.   Near 

RusthaU  Common  ;  Thomden  Wood,  near  Canterbury. 
The  locahty  from  ^Jenner  Fl.  T.  is  placed  here  with  hesitation, 
for   although  the  two  towns   are  both  in   Kent,    a   considerable 
portion  of  the  main  road  between  them  is  in  Sussex. 
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This  species  may  be  known  from  P.  canina  by  its  smaller 
size,  reddish  colom*  when  damp,  revolute  apothecia,  and  thick 
nerves  on  the  under  surface  of  the  thaUus. 

P.    POLYDACTYLA,  Hoffm. 

On  damp  mossy  banks  in  hiUy  districts. 

Ightham,  Ohkubo  !     Ide  Hill,  near  Sevenoaks  ;  Halstead  ;  Lydd 

Beach. 
Distinguished  easily  by  its  smooth  not  powdery  dark  grey 
thallus  and  numerous  apothecia. 

P.    HORIZONTALIS  (L.) 

On  damp  rocks,  among  mosses,  &c. ;  rare. 

Ightham. 

Known  at  once  by  the  horizontally  placed,  flat  apothecia. 

Parmeliei, 
Stictina  limbata  [Sm.) 

Usually   on  trees  near  streams  in  subalpine  districts.     E.  B. 

t.  1104. 
On  stunted  prostrate  blackthorn  bushes,  Lydd  Beach ;  rare. 

S.    FULIGINOSA  (Dicks.) 

Growing  generally  on  trees  and  rocks  in  subalpine   districts. 

E.  B.  t.  1103. 
On  stunted  blackthorn  bushes,  Lydd  Beach ;  rare. 

S.    SCKOBICULATA  (Scop.) 

On  trees  and  rocks  in  subalpine  districts.     E.  B.  t.  497. 

A  single  specimen  on  a  tree  at  Ightham  Common ;  Hoicse ! 
Extremely  abundant  at  Lydd  Beach,  growing  on  the  sandy 
ridges  with  Cladonia  gracilis,  C.  alcicornis,  &c. 

The  occurrence  of  the  last  three  subalpine  lichens  a  few  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea  is  worthy  of  note,  for  nowhere  else  in 
Kent  have  they  been  found  as  yet.  The  hchen-flora  of  this 
singular  region  is  remarkable  for  the  large  number  of  species 
which  are  subalpine  in  character.  Their  presence  here  can  only 
be  accounted  for  by  supposing  the  spores  or  gonidia  to  have  been 
blown  by  the  south-west  wind  either  from  the  Dartmoor  Hills  or 
the  New  Forest,  and  to  have  been  deposited  on  the  low  ground 
when  the  wind  met  the  hiUs  behind  Eomney  Marsh.  A  few 
of  these  lichens  such  as  Cladonia  yracilis,  Cladonia  alcicornis, 
Nephromium  lusitanicwn,  Cetraria  aculeata,  and  Stictina  scrobiculnta, 
are  to  be  found,  the  first  three  weU-fruited,  in  abundance  on  the 
sandy  ridges  which  are  scattered  over  the  pebbles.  Stictina 
limbata,  S.  fuUfjinosa,  and  Parmelia  plumbea,  are  found  sparingly 
only  on  the  stunted,  prostrate  blackthorns  near  the  ponds,  wlule 
Physcia  Jiavicans  and  Sticta  jmlmonacca  occur  most  profusely,  the 
former  on  small  erect  bushes,  growing  with  the  subalpine  moss 
Antitrichia  ctirtipcndula,  in  the  greatest  luxuriance,  and  the  latter  on 
the  sand  not  far  from  the  cultivated  fields,  while  the  pebbles  them- 
selves are  abundantly  covered  with  Lecanora  (jibbosa  and  l.ecidea 
petraa.      These  with  numerous  Eamalinas  and  Paiinehas  form  the 
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leading  features  in  the  lichen-flora  of  Lydd  Beach,  which  may  be 
called  the  most  miique  and  certainly  the  richest  district  in  Kent 
as  regards  Hchens.  The  numerous  species,  which  will  be  found 
recorded  here  and  there  in  this  list  as  being  found  at  Lydd  Beach, 
are  the  result  of  only  two  days'  wandering  in  that  locality.  In  all 
probabUity  many  were  overlooked.  Stictina  sylvatica  and  S.  aurata 
are  quite  as  likely  to  occur  there,  as  well  as  Nephromium  parik,  and 
should  be  searched  for. 

Sticta  pulmonacea,  Ach. 

On  old  trees  in  hilly  districts,  especially  in  damp  localities; 
rare,  except  at  Lydd  Beach.     E.  B.  t.  572. 

On  trees  near  Westenhanger ;  Beechborough,  near  Hythe.  On 
sandy  ground,  Lydd  Beach,  covering  nearly  an  acre  of 
groimd  profusely,  but  not  in  fructification. 

BlCASOLIA   luETEATREXS    [Liglltf.). 

On  old  trees  in  damp  hilly  woods ;  exceedingly  rare  in  Kent. 

E.  B.  t.  294. 
On  a  very  old  beech  tree   in    Challock  Wood,  near  Wye, 

sparingly. 

Paemelia  caperata  (L.). 

On  trees,  palings,  &c. ;  very  common ;  not  observed  in  fruit. 

E.  B.  654. 
Swanscombe  Wood ;  Bexley ;  Sevenoaks ;  Ightham ;  Wrotham ; 

Postling;  Wye. 
Known  by  its  wrinkled,  pale  yellow  thallus. 

P.    OLIVACEA    (L.). 

One  of  the  commonest  Uchens,  on  trees  and  palings.     E.  B.  t. 

2180. 
Abbey  Wood ;    Sidcup  ;    Sevenoaks ;    Wrotham ;    Shoreham ; 
Ightham ;   HimgershaU  Eocks,    Tunbridge   Wells ;    Pens- 
hurst;  Edenbridge;  Wye;  Postling;  Ashford;  Folkestone; 
Chislehiurst. 
The  thin  brownish  or  greenish  brown  closely  adherent  thallus 
of  this  lichen  is  one  of  the  few  that  are  to  be  seen  within  the  reach 
of  London  smoke. 

P.   FULIGISOSA  {Dub.). 

On  rocks ;  not  common. 

On  sand  rocks,  Ightham  Common  and  RusthaU  Common. 

This  species  closely  resembles  P.  olivacea,  but  is  much  darker  in 
colour.  It  may  be  known  from  it  by  the  medulla  turning  crimson 
when  touched  with  solution  of  chloxide  of  lime. 

P.   PHYSODES  {L.). 

Common  on  old  palings,  fir  trees,  &c. ;  not  common  in  fi;uit. 

E.  B.  t.  126. 
Abbey  Wood;  Bexley;  Edenbridge;  Ightham. 
Yar.  recuria,  Leight..   On  the  palings  of  Hill  Park,  Westerham, 

in  fruit ;  Ightham. 
Var.  labrosa,  Ach.     Romney  Marsh. 
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P.  PEBLATA  (L.). 

Common  on  trees,  rocks,  and  walls.    E.  B.  341.     Not  observed 

in  fruit. 
Bexley ;  Wrotham ;   Igbtham ;    Sevenoaks ;   Penshurst ;  Maid- 
stone ;  Wye. 
Var.  ciliata,  DC.    P.  perforata,  E.  B.  2423.    Hungershall  Kocks, 
with  shields ;    Jenner  Fl.   Tunbr.    I  observed   this  in   1877 
in  the  same  locality,  but  without  fruit.      On  palings  near 
Lydd,  in  fruit ;  Rev.  J.  M.  Cromhie. 

P.  PERFORATA,   Wulf.     P.  reticulata,  Tayl. 

On  trees  in  damp  shady  woods,  and  in  parks ;  frequent. 
Wood    near    Selling ;    Hothfield  Park ;    Beechborough   Park ; 
Penshurst  Park,   abundantly ;    Chilstone   Park ;    Broome 
Park ;  Hungershall  Wood. 
Closely  resembles  P.  jm-lata  in  appearance,  and  probably  often 
overlooked  for  that  species,  but  readily  distinguished  under  a  lens 
by  the  minutely  cracked  surface  of  the  thallus,  and  by  the  medulla 
turning  red  when  touched  with  solution  of  caustic  potash. 

P.  TILIACEA  (Ach.). 

On  trees,  especially  those  with  a  smooth  bark.     E.  B.  t.  700. 

Not  observed  in  fruit. 
Hill  Park,  near  Westerham ;  Jenner  Fl.  Tunbr.     Eynsford. 
Var.  scortea  (Ach.),  E.  B.  t.  2065.    On  a  hovel  at  Hill  Park,  near 

Westerham  ;  Mr.  R.  Scott.     Plaxtol ;  Jenner  Fl.  Tunbr. 
Var.  rugosula,  Leight.     On  trees,  Ightham. 
Very  similar  in  the  young  state  to  P.  Imvigata,  but  more  closely 
adherent  to  the  bark,  and  with  the  segments  rounded  at  the  apex, 
not  forked,  as  in  Icevigata. 

P.   L^VIGATA  (Sm.). 

On  trees,  especially  firs,  rocks  and  walls,  frequent ;  not  observed 
in  fruit. 

High  Elms,  near  Chelsfield;  Otford;  Wrotham;  Willesboro' 
Lees ;  Wye ;  Lenham. 

An  exceedingly  variable  plant,  often  sorediate,  but  generally 
distinguishable  by  its  forked  segments,  and  by  being  loosely 
attached  to  the  tree  or  rock. 

P.  BoRRERi  [Turn.). 

On  trees ;  rare  in  fruit.     E.  B.  1780. 

On  Tunbridge  Wells  Common,  with  shields,  which  are  rare  in 
1837 ;  and  Mr.  K.  Scott  finds  it  with  them,  very  fine,  in 
Hill  Park,  near  Westerham ;  Jenner  Fl.  Tunbr.  Eden- 
bridge  ;  Tunbridge  ;  Sevenoaks  ;  Shorcham  ;  Wrotham ; 
Ightham  ;  Bexley  ;  Maidstone ;  Wye ;  Ashford ;  Postling ; 
in  fruit  near  Ashover  Wood,  Penshurst,  in  June,  1876. 

Known  by  the  small  white  soredia  scattered  over  the  thallus. 

P.  ACETABULUM  (Xeck) ',  P.  corriujata  (Jenner  Fl.  Tunbr.). 
On  trees  in  parks,  &c. ;  frequent  in  Kent.     E.  B.  t.  1G52. 
On  trees  on  Tnnbridge  Wells  Common,  without  shields ;  Jenner 
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Fl.  Tunhr.  Near  Rusthall  Common  ;  Boxley,  near  Maid- 
stone ;  and  Chilstone  Park,  near  Lenham,  sparingly.  In 
fruit  in  Penshurst  Park,  on  horse-chestnut  trees,  in  June, 
1875  ;  in  fruit  abundantly  in  Broome  Park,  near  Siberts- 
wold. 
Known  by  its  dark  grey-green  colour,  cup-shaped  segments, 
and  wrinkled  thallus. 

P.   SAXATILIS   (-L.). 

On  rocks  and  trees;  frequent.     E.  B.  t.  603. 
In  fruit  on  trees  in  Broome  Park. 
Var.  sulcata,  Tayl.     On  trees,  Penshurst. 
Y&i./urfuracea.     On  palings,  HiU  Park,  Westerham. 
A  very  variable  species,  known  from  P.  l^vujata  by  the  medulla 
of  the  thallus  turning  red  when  touched  with  solution  of  caustic 
potash.     The  var.  furjuracea  resembles  P.  aleurites,  from  which  the 
same  test  distinguishes  it. 

P.    ALEURITES,    Ach. 

On  posts  and  palings  in  damp  places ;  rare  in  Kent.   E.  B.  t.  868. 
On  wooden  rails,  near  a  pond  in  Penshurst  Park ;  barren. 
This  plant,  according  to  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Crombie,  is  more  nearly 
allied  to  Platijsma. 

Physcia  ixavicans  {Sic).     Parmelia  (E,  B.). 

On  trees ;  more  rarely  on  rocks  near  the  sea.     Rare  in  Kent ; 

not  observed  with  apothecia.     E.  B.  t.  2113. 
Beechborough  Park,  sparingly ;   extremely  fine  and  abundant 
in  one  spot  on  Lydd  Beach. 

P.  PARiETiNA  (L.).     Parmelia  (E.  B.). 

On  walls  and  trees,  common.     E.  B.  t.  194. 
Sidcup  ;    Chelstield ;  Wrotham ;   Brastead ;    Sevenoaks ;   Pens- 
hurst; Wye. 
Var.  lijchnm,  Ach.     Chelsfield ;  LuUingstone  Park,  near  Shore- 
ham  ;  Maidstone ;  abundantly  on  walls  at  Wrotham. 
The  var.   lychnea  much  resembles    Lecanora   candelaria.     The 
latter,  however,  does  not  turn  red  when  touched  with  solution  of 
caustic  potash. 

P.  ciLiARis  (L.).     Parmelia  (E.  B.). 

On  trees,  frequent,  especially  in  parks  and  by  road-sides. 
Boxley  Hill,  near  Maidstone  ;  Edenbridge  ;  Postling ;  Wrotham ; 
in  fructification  near  Moldash,  and  Brastead,  and  in  Pens- 
hurst Park  and  Broome  Park. 
Var.  actinota,  Ach.     E.  B.  1352.     Hythe. 

P.  PULVEKULENTA  (Schreb.). 
On  trees,  common, 

Beechborough;  Postling;  Wye;  Boxley;  Edenbridge;  Wrotham. 

Var.  pityrea  (Ach.).     E.  B.  2064.     Parmelia  (E.  B.).     On  U-ees 

on  Timbridge  Wells  Common ;  Jenner  FL  Tmibr.    Rochester, 

House!   Lullingstome  Park;    Beechborough  Park;  Challock 

Wood,  near  Wye  ;  Chelsfield ;  Boxley. 

Var.  lenusta,  Ach.     Near  Tunbridge  Wells  Common. 
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P.  OBSCURA  (Ehrh.)     Parmelia  cycloseUs,  Ach.  (Jenner  Fl.  Tunbr.). 
On  elm  trees,  &c. ;  common.     E.  B.  1942. 
On  trees  on  Tunbridge  Wells  Common. 
Otford;  Wye;  Cliilstone  Park. 
Var.  virella  (Ach.).    E.  B.  t.  1696  (two  upper  figures).    On  trees. 
Bexley ;    Wrotham ;     Shoreham ;    Chelsfield ;    Boxley,  near 
Maidstone;  Wye. 
Var.  adglutinata  (Flk.).    On  old  elm  trees,  &c.    Lullingstone  Park, 
Shoreham ;  Broome  Park,  near  Kits  Coty  House,  Maidstone. 
Not  unfrequently  in  fruit. 

P.    STELLARIS    (L.). 

On  trees  and  iDushes;  not  very  common.     E.  B.  t.  1697. 
On  dwarfed  blackthorn  bushes.     Lydd  Beach. 
Var.  tenella  (Scop.).     E.  B.  t.  1351.    On  trees  and  bushes;  very 
common.    Sidcup ;  Brastead ;  Westerham ;  Wrotham ;  Chels- 
field ;    Penshurst ;    Maidstone ;    Broome    Park ;     PostUng ; 
Willesboro'  Lees ;  Beechborough. 
Var.  ccBsia  (Hoffm.)    Parmelia  (E.  B.).     On  roofs,  walls,  &c.; 
rare.     E.  B.  1052.     On  slate  roofs  at  Pembury ;    Jenner  Fl. 
Tunbr.     Eoofs  near  Plaxtol ;  Hoivse ! 

P.  EROSA,  Borr. 

On  rocks  and  trees ;  not  common.     E.  B.  Supplt.  t.  2807. 

On  trees  on  Tunbridge  Wells  Common ;  Penshurst  Park,  &c. ; 
Jenner  Fl.  Tunbr. 

On  trees.  Dnnton  Green,  Hoivse!  Walls  of  Egerton  churchyard. 

Known  by  its  intricate,  loosely-attached,  minutely  crenate, 
somewhat  powdery  fronds.     I  have  never  seen  this  species  in  fruit. 

P.  ASTRou)EA  [Clem.).     Parmelia  Clementi  (Jenner  Fl.  Tunbr.). 

On  trees;  rare.     E.  B.  1779. 

On  trees  on  Tunbridge  Wells  Common ;  Jenner  Fl.  Tunbr. 

In  Broome  Park,  very  fine  and  abundantly  in  fruit. 

Known  from  the  last  by  the  closely  appressed  tliallus, 
almost  entirely  granulate  in  the  centre,  and  leafy  only  at  the 
circumference. 

Lecanorei. 

Pannaria  nigra  (Huds.)     Lichen  niger,  E.  B. 

On   exposed   chalk    stones   in   damp    places ;    not    common. 

E.  B.  1161. 
Wrotham ;  Undercliflf,  Folkestone. 

P.  PLUMBEA,  (Ldghtf.)     Lichen  plumbeus,  ^.  3. 

Usually  found  on  trees  and  rocks  in  hedge-banks,  &c.  ;   very 

rare  in  Kent.     (E.  B.  353  ?)     Lightf.  Fl.  Scot.,  t.  26. 
On  stunted  blackthorn  bushes  almost  level  with  the  ground. 

Lydd  Beach.      Noticed  in  one  spot  only,  but  there  were 

several  well-fruited  patches  of  the  plant. 

Squamaria  saxicola,  (Poll.)     Lichen  saxicola,'E.  B. 
On  rocks  and  boulders  ;  rare  in  Kent.     E.  B.  1695. 
On  a  sandstone  boulder  by  the  roadside  near  Otford. 
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The  stone  on  which  this  specimen  was  found  appeared  to  be 
one  of  those  boulders  belonging  to  a  different  geological  formation 
which  are  here  and  there  found  scattered  over  the  chalk  in  this 
district,  particularly  near  Maidstone,  and  are  supposed  to  have 
been  deposited  here  by  former  glacial  action. 

Placodium  mtrobum  [Hoffm.) 
On  waUs,  rocks,  &c. ;  common. 

Bexley;  Sevenoaks;  Boro' Green;  Brastead;  Penshurst;  "Wye; 
Hythe;  Sandgate. 

P.    DECrPEENS,    Am. 

On  old  walls  ;  frequent  in  Kent. 

Abundant  on  the  walls  of  Eynsford  Castle ;   wall  near  Boro' 

Green ;  Shoreham ;  Brastead. 
Known  from  the  last  by  its  paler  colour  and  scabrous  thallus, 
and  the  areolate  centre  of  the  thallus. 

P.   CAIiLOPISMUM  [Ach.) 

On  rocks  and  walls ;   less  frequent  than  P.  murorum.     E.  B. 

2157,  upper  figure. 
On  a  bridge  between  Staplehurst  and  Boughton  Monchelsea ; 

Bexley ;  on  walls,  Brastead  ;  Hythe ;  Sandgate. 
Known  from  P.  murorum  by  its  brighter  orange  colour  and 
flattened  appearance. 

P.   ciTBnruM  {Ach.) 

On  walls,  rocks,  &c.     E.  B.  1793. 

Bexley ;  Brastead. 

[P.  candkam  (Dicks.)  and  P.  variabiU  (Pers.)  should  be  looked 
for  on  rocks  near  the  sea  about  Sandgate.  The  former  occurs 
abundantly  at  Hastings  in  a  somewhat  similar  situation.] 

Lkcanora  vitellina,  Ach. 

On  rocks,  walls,  stones,  trees,  &c.     E.  B.  1792. 
On  trees  on   Tunbridge  WeUs  Common ;   Jenner    Fl.    Tunbr. 
Rusthall  Common  ;  Wrotham  ;  Lydd. 
Var.  epixantha  (Nyl.)     On  trees  in  Chilstone  Park,  nearLenham. 
Known  from  L.  epixantha  (Ach.)  and  L.  phlogina  (Ach.)  by  its 
numerous  spores,  some  of  which  are  usually  1 -septate. 

L.    CANDELARIA    (Ach.) 

On  trees,  pales,  &c.     E.  B.  1794. 

On  trees  on  Tunbridge  Wells  Common  bearing  shields  which 

are  rare  ;  Jenner  Fl.  Txinhr.      Willesboro'  Lees  in  fruit ; 

Penshurst  Park  ;  Shoreham  ;  Brastead. 

Very  similar  in  appearance  to  Physcia  parietina  var.  lychnea, 

but  easily  distinguished  by  solution  of  caustic  potash  which  tinges 

the  latter  dark  red,  but  does  not  affect  L.  candelaria. 

L.  GLAUcocARPA,  var.  pruinosa  {Sm.) 

On  the  mortar  of  w^Us,  limestone  rocks,  &c.     E.  B.  2244. 
Sandridge,  near  Sevenoaks. 

2x 
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L.  TARTAREA  (L.) 

On  rocks  and  trees,  chiefly  in  subalpine  or  alpine  districts. 

On  the  rocks  on  Eusthall  Common  ;  Forster  Fl.  Tunhr.  In  a 
barren  state  on  trees  at  Ightham,  Howse ! 

In  the  barren  state  this  lichen  may  be  distinguished  from 
PertusaricB,  which  the  thallus  much  resembles,  by  the  yellowish 
soredia,  and  fi-om  L.  parella  f.  Turneri  by  turning  red  with  solution 
of  chloride  of  lime,  while  in  L.  parella  and  its  varieties  the  apothecia 
only  turns  red  with  that  reagent. 

L.    PARELLA    (L.) 

On  walls,  trees,  rocks,  &c. ;  not  very  common.     E.  B.  727. 
On  sandstone   rocks,    Ightham ;    on  a  waU,   Brastead,    near 
RusthaU  Common. 
Var.  pallescms  (L.)      Ightham ;   on  pebbles,  Lydd  Beach  ;   on 

flints,  Shoreham ;  Maidstone. 
Var.  tumidula  (Pars.)     Trees  near  Lympne ;  Chittingstone,  near 

Penshurst. 
Var.  Turneri  (Sm.)     Lecanora  Turneri,  E.  B.  857.     With  shields, 
which  are  rare,  on  a  tree  at  Hawkhurst ;    Jenner  Fl.  Tunbr. 
Halstead  with  young  apothecia  ;  Tunbridge  Wells. 

L.  RUPESTRis  (Scop.) 

Var.  calva  (Dicks.)      On  walls,   rocks,   and  stones ;    frequent. 
E.  B.  948.     Brastead;   Shoreham;    Maidstone;  Folkestone. 
Var.  viridi-fiavescens  (Wulf.)     Sevenoaks. 

L.  VARLA  (Ehrh.) 

On  trees,  palings,  walls,  &c. ;  common.     E.  B.  1666. 
On  trees  on  Tunbridge  WeUs  Common ;    Jenner   Fl.    Tunbr. 
Greenhithe. 
Var.  symmiecta  (Ach.)      On  palings  near  the  railway  station, 

Shoreham. 
Var.  conizaa  (Ach.)      Lecanora  expallens    (Jenner   Fl.    Tunbr.) 
On  the  barn  between  Tunbridge  Wells  Common  and  Hurst 
Wood  ;  Jenner  Fl.  Tunbr. 

L.  ATRA  (Huds.) 

Common  on  walls,  rocks,  &c.     E.  B.  949. 

Bexley;  Edenbridge;  Sevenoaks;  Brastead;  Maidstone;  Rust- 
hall  Common ;  rocks  near  Fisher's  Castle,  Tunbridge 
Wells ;  Beverley  Park,  near  Canterbury ;  Beechborough. 

L.    SULPHUREA    [Hoffm.) 

On  rocks  and  walls';  rather  rare.     E.  B.  1186. 

On  a  brick   wall   in   a  lane   by   Beverley  Park,    Canterbury, 

abundantly  ;  rocks  near  the  sea,  Sandgate. 
Easily  recognised  by  its  thick  pale  yellowish  cracked  thallus 
and  defoiTQed  convex  blackish  apothecia. 

L.    EXPALLENS,    Ach. 

On  old  trees,  &c. ;  not  common. 
In  a  wood  near  Selling  :  Ightham  ;  Egerton. 
Distinguished  from  /..  varia  var.  conizma   by  giving  a  reddish 
yellow  colour  with  solution  of  chloride  of  lime. 
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L.  SUBFUSCA  (L.) 

Common  everywhere  on  trees,  &c.     E.  B.  2109. 

Edenbridge  ;  Bexley  ;  Sevenoaks ;  Wye  ;   Postling. 
Var.  allojjliana.     On  trees  ;  very  common.     E.  B.  2109.  Black- 
heath  ;  Fl.  Metr.     Edenbridge;  Bexley;   Sevenoaks;  Wye; 
Postlmg. 
Var.  parisiensis,  Nyl.     Chelsfield  ;  Maidstone  ;  Shoreham. 
Var.  intumesceiis  (Kebent.)     Toy's  Hill,  near  Sevenoaks. 
Var.  chlarona,  Ach.     Toy's  Hill, 
Var.  albella  (Pers.)     Ightham ;  Bexley  ;  Brastead. 
Var.  angxdosa  (Ach.)    Hurst  Wood,  near  Tunbridge  Wells. 

L.    GALACTINA  [Ach.) 

Common  on  walls  and  rocks  about  farms,  &c. 
Maidstone  ;    Shoreham  ;    Wrotham ;    Toy's   Hill ;    Brastead  ; 
Folkestone ;  Hythe. 

L.  CALCABEA  (L.)     VrceolaHa  calcarea  (Forster  Fl.  Tunbr. ) 

On  calcareous  rocks  and  stones  in  walls,  bridges,  &c. ;  frequent. 

E.  B.  1940. 
On  the  rocks  on  EusthaU  Common  ;  Forster  Fl.  Tunhr.     In  a 
quarry  near  Brastead ;    on  a  bridge  at  Penshurst ;    Sand- 
gate  ;  very  fine  and  abundant  at  Hythe. 

L.    GIBBOSA    [Ach.) 

On  stones,  &c. ;  not  common  in  Kent.     E.  B.  1782. 
Lydd  Beach  ;  abundant  on  the  pebbles. 

Kiio\s-n  from  L.  cinerea  by  not  being  turned  yellow  by  solution 
of  potash. 

L.  AURAXTiACA  (Lightf.)     Var.  salicina  (Schrad.) 

On  ash  and  other  trees;  rather  rare  in  Kent  or  overlooked. 
E.  B.  1805. 

On  ash  trees  in  Beechborough  Park  ;  Chislehurst ;  Halstead. 

This  hcheu,  when  moist,  I  have  observed  to  frequently  possess 
a  powerful  odom-  like  sewage. 

L.    FERRUGI>-EA  (Huds.) 

On  trees  and  rocks;  not  very  common.     E.  B.  1650. 
Var.  corticola,  Leight.      Seal  Chart,  near  Sevenoaks  ;  on  gate- 
posts near  Hythe  ;  Broome  Park,  on  wooden  i:ailiiigs. 

L.    AKENABIA    {Pevs,) 

On  greensand  rocks  ;  rare.     E.  B.  1040. 
Maidstone,  Admiral  Jones  ;  Mudd,  Man. 

I  have  only  seen  this  Hchen  on  greensand  rock ;  never  on  any 
other  geological  formation. 

L.  cERiNA  [Ehrh,) 

On  old  wooden  rails  and  gates;  frequent.     E.  B.  627. 

Wrotham  ;  Bi-astead  ;  Hythe  ;  Sibertswold ;  on  trees  in  Lulling- 
stone  Park,  near  Shoreham. 

Distinguished  from  L.  aurantiaca  by  the  thin  entire  margin  of 
the  apothecia. 
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L.  PYRACEA  (Ach.)     Var.  ulmicola  (DC.) 

On  old  elms  in  parks,  &c.,  especially  where  moisture  has  formed 

a  track  down  the  trunk  ;  frequent.     E.  B.  1426. 
Wrotham ;    Hothfield ;    Eynsford ;    Lullingstone   Park,    near 

Shoreham. 

L.  soPHODEs  [Ach.)     Var.  exiqua. 
On  old  oaks,  &c.     E.  B.  1791. 
Chelsfield ;  Challocks  Wood  ;  Chilstone  Park. 
Known  from  L.  atra  by  its  1 -septate  spores. 

L.    HiEMATOMMA,    EhrJl. 

On  trees  ;  very  rare.     E.  B.  223. 

On  old  trees  in  Penshurst  Park,  with  young  apothecia. 
Known  from  Pertusaria  velata  and  Lecidea  pohjcarpa  in  the  barren 
state  by  turning  yellow  with  solution  of  potash  and  with  chloride 
of  lime,  and  from  L.  rubra  by  its  immersed,  deformed  apothecia. 
I  have  also  observed  L.  Jmmatomma  in  fruit  on  old  trees  near 
Shiere,  in  Surrey. 

The  Lecidea  hcematomma  recorded  in  Forster  Fl.  Tunbr.  as 
occurring  at  Eusthall  Common  is  probably  an  error,  although 
given  as  "  Tunbridge  "  in  Leighton  L.  Fl.  on  Forster's  authority. 
I  have  never  seen  this  lichen  on  Eusthall  Common,  and  Forster 
remarks  with  regard  to  it,  "  Lichen  coccineus  of  Dickson,  but  not 
the  hmnatomma  of  E.  Bot."  Lecidea  coarctata  var.  globulosa  is, 
however,  very  frequent  on  the  rocks  at  Eusthall  Common,  and 
may  have  been  mistaken  for  it. 

Urceolaria  scruposa  (L.) 

On  old  walls,  mosses,  rocks,  &c.  ;  common.     E.  B.  266. 

On  Eusthall  Common ;    Forster   Fl.    Tunbr.      On   Tunbridge 

Wells   Common  ;    Jenner  Fl.   Tunbr.      Wall   near  Hayes 

Common ;    Penshurst,  on  sandstone,  Eusthall  Common ; 

on  trees  near  Hungershall  Eocks,  Ightham. 

Known  from  Lecanora  (jibbosa  by  the  thallus  turning  pale  red 

with  solution  of  chloride  of  lime,  and  by  the  murali-locular  spores. 

Pertusaria  multipunctata  (Turn.)      Variolaria  multipunctata,  E.B. 

On  trees,  especially  where  the  bark  is  decayed  underneath  ;  not 
common  in  Kent.     E.B.  2061. 

Thornden  Wood,  near  Canterbury ;  Toy's  Hill. 

Often  closely  resembling  some  forms  of  P.  velata,  but  easily 
distinguished  by  not  tui'niug  bright  red  with  solution  of  chloride 
of  lime  as  P.  velata  does.  Mudd  makes  P.  multipunctata  a  variety 
of  P.  globulifera,  from  which  it  is  quite  distinct,  the  latter  giving 
no  reaction  at  all  with  caustic  potash,  while  P.  multipunctata  turns 
yellow  and  then  brown. 

P.  DEALBATA  (Ack.)     Isidium  corallinum  (Forster  Fl.  Tunbr.) 
On  subalpme  rocks  ;  rare  in  Kent.     E.  B.  1541. 
Eusthall  Common,  near  the  Cold  Bath  ;   Forster  Fl.  Tunbr. 
I  have  not  observed  this  lichen  on  Eusthall  Common. 
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P.    COMMUNIS,   DC. 

On  trees;  frequent.     E.  B.  677. 

Penshurst ;  W'rotbam ;  Toy's  Hill,  Sevenoaks  ;  Willesboro' ; 
Lees ;  Pestling. 

P.  FAT.T.AX  (Pers.) 

On  trees  ;  very  common.     E.  B.  1731 ;  1529. 

St.  Paul's  Cray  Common,  Hoicse !  Edenbridge  ;  Toy's  Hill, 
Sevenoaks ;  Hothfield  ;  Wye ;  Tunbridge  Wells. 

The  form  most  common  in  tbe  county  is  of  a  dark  grey  colour, 
by  which  the  patches  are  visible  at  some  distance.  On  Toy's  Hill 
a  curious  form  occurs  in  a  damp  wood,  in  which  the  apothecia 
appear  to  have  become  cephaloid  and  abortive. 

P.  VELATA  (Tu)-n.)  Isidium  coccoJes  (i  phyniatoJes  (Jenner  Fl.  Tunbr.) 
On  trees,  especially  in  damp  localities  ;  comparatively  common 
in  Kent,  although  considered  rare  in  many  counties.     The 
fructification  rather  rare.     E.  B.  2062. 
Tunbridge   Wells   Common ;    Jenner   Fl.    Tunbr.       Thomden 
Wood ;  Hythe  ;  Hurst  Wood,  near  Tunbridge  Wells ;    Ide 
Hill;  and   Toy's  Hill,   near  Sevenoaks.      Ightham.      In 
fructification    on  a   tree    near  the    Himgershall    Rocks, 
sparingly,  and  abundantly  on  an  old  beech  tree  in  Cbal- 
locks  Wood,  near  Wye. 
In  the  barren  state  this  species  is  easily  detected  by  immediately 
turning  a  bright  red  (almost  scarlet)  with  solution  of  chloride  of 
lime.     It  may  also  be  recognised  by  its  peculiar  pale  bluish  grey 
tint,  to  which  the  nearest  approach  is  that  of  P.  multipunctata. 

P.   FAGINKA   (L.) 

On  trees,  gates,  and  flints  ;  very  common.      E.  B.  1713.     Not 

observed  in  fruit  in  Kent. 
Joyden  Wood,  near  Bexley ;    Shoreham,  on  flints  and  trees ; 
Wrotham  ;  Ightham  ;  Sevenoaks ;  Toy's  Hill ;  Penshurst ; 
Wye  ;  Postling ;  Tunbridge  Wells. 
This  species  was  formerly  distinguished  by  its  bitter  taste,  but 
may  be  more  correctly  diagnosed  by  giving  a  dull  purphsh  red 
colour  when  touched  first  with  solution  of  potash  and  then  with 
solution  of  chloride  of  lime.     The  colour  is  not  always  immediately 
developed,  and  when  dry  is  more  of  a  brick-red  tinge.     I  have 
only  seen  this  Hchen  in  fruit  at  Lydford,  in  Devon. 

P.    GLOBULIFERA    (Tum.) 

On  large  trees  ;  very  common.     E.  B.  2008;  1714. 

Not  observed  in  fructification,  which  usually  occurs  only  on  very 

old  trees. 

Ightham  Common,    Hoicse!      Redleaf;    Penshurst;    Brastead 

Chart ;  Postling  ;  Maidstone ;  Ashford  :  Hothfield  ;  Chal- 

locks  Wood  ;  Toy's  Hill,  Sevenoaks  ;  Wrotham  ;  Lympne. 

Of  this  species  two  forms  are  common  in  Kent — one  with  large 

shghtly- scattered  sor^a,  which  corresponds  to  Variolaria  discoidea, 

E.  B.  1714,  and  the  other  with  small  crowded  soredia,  and  which 

appears  to  have  gone  under  various  names.      These  are  easily 
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distinguished  from  P.  faginea  by  giving  no  reaction  either  with 
solution  of  potash  or  chloride  of  lime. 

P.   LEIOPLACA  [Ach.) 

On  young  oaks  in  woods  and  coppices  ;  frequent. 

Toy's  HUl ;    Ightham  ;    Thornden  and  Bigberry  Woods,  near 
Canterbury  ;  Challocks  Wood,  near  Wye ;  Sibertswold. 

Known  by  its  pale  yellow  or  whitish  smooth  polished  thallus 
and  scattered  pustular  apothecia. 

[P.  pustulata  (Ach.),  which  closely  resembles  it,  but  is  of  a 
greyish  or  greyish  olive  colour,  and  contains  usually  more  than  one 
apothecium  in  the  verrucse,  should  be  looked  for  on  young  oak 
trees  in  Kent.  Also  P.  melaleuca  (Sm.)  on  holly  or  other  trees. 
It  resembles  P.  leioplaca,  but  has  much  smaller  and  more  numerous 
verrucse,  which  have  the  ostiola  lacerate.  The  thallus  also  is  of  a 
more  decided  yellow  tint.] 

PhLYCTIS    AGELiEA    [Ach.) 

On  trees  in  woods,  &c. ;  common.     E.  B.  1730. 

Edenbridge  ;  Penshurst ;  Ightham  ;  Sibei-tswold  ;  Newington ; 

between  Hythe   and  Lympne ;    Sevenoaks  ;    Himgershall 

Wood. 

P.    ARGENA    [Ach.) 

On  trees  ;  frequent.     Rare  in  fructification. 
Ide    HiU,     near    Sevenoaks ;     Penshurst ;     Joydens     Wood ; 
Wrotham  ;   Sibertswold.     In  fruit  at  Biddenden ;  Beech- 
borough  ;    Selling ;    Hungershall  Wood ;  and  abundantly 
near  Hythe. 
Known  from  P.  agelcsa  by  its  thallus  variegated  with  patches 
of   grey  and  white,  and  by  the   spores   not  being  mucronate  at 
either  ends. 

Thelotrema  lepadinum,  Ach. 

On  old  trees,  rarely  on  rocks,  in  damp  woods ;  rare  in  Kent. 
Ightham  Common,  on  an  old  oak  tree. 

Lecidea  ostreata,  Hofm.     Lecidea  scalaris  (Jenner  PI.  Tunbr.) 
On  old  palings,  rarely  on  trees  ;  frequent  in  Kent.     E.  B.  1501. 
On  trees  on  Tunbridge  Wells  Common,  sterile  ;  Jenner  Fl.  Tunbr. 
Keston  Common  ;  Seal  Chart;  and  Sandiidge,  near  Seven- 
oaks ;  Penshurst ;  Westerham. 

L.  Caradocensis,  height. 

On  old  palings,  especially  near  the  ground.      Ann.  and  Mag. 

Nat.  Hist.,  Dec.  18G4,  t.  9,  f.  6,  7,  10. 
Seal  Chart ;  and  Hill  Park,  near  Westerham  ;    m  fruit  in  both 

localities. 
Known  from  L.  ostreata  by  its  darker  colom*,  smaller,  and  more 
crowded  scales,  which  are  turned  yellow  by  a  solution  of  potash ; 
also  by  its  1-8 -septate  spores. 

L.   LUCIDA,   Ach. 

In  shady  crevices  in  stone  walls,  and  among  rocks,  &c.,  in 
hedgebanks;  rare  in  fructification.     E.  B.  1550. 
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Ightham,  in  frtiit. 

Known  by  its  lemon -coloured  powdery  thallus  which  much 
resembles  that  of  Conioci/be  furfuracea  from  which  the  character  of 
the  fructification  distinguishes  it. 

L.    8P0D0DES,    Xyl. 

On  old  pales  ;  rare. 

Between  Cuxton  and  Cobham ;  sparingly. 

L.  DECOLORAXS,  Flk. 

On  the  ground  in  hilly  districts ;  frequent. 
Ightham ;  St.  Paul's  Cray  Common,  Hoxcse ! 
Var.  apochraa.     Abbey  Wood,  Hanbiiry  .' 

L.    QUERNEA    (Dicks.) 

On  decaying  posts  and  palings  and  old  trees ;  frequent.      Rare 

in  fructification. 
Bexley  ;  Chislehurst ;  Sevenoaks  ;  Wye  ;  in  fruit  sparingly  near 

Edenbridge ;  and  near  Wrotham,  in  excellent  condition. 

L.  DUBiA,  Borr. 

On  old  palings ;  rai'e  in  Kent  or  overlooked.     E.  B.  2547. 
Near  Otford. 

L.    PARASEMA    (Ach.) 

On  trees,  old  palings;  less  often  on  rocks  and  walls.      E.  B. 

1450,  in  part. 
On  trees  at  Hungershall  Rocks ;  Jenner  Fl.  Tunbr. 
Var.  elcEochroma.     E.  B.   1450,  in  part.      Chelsfield;    Bexley; 

Westerham ;  Ightham ;  Dunton  Green  ;  Beechborough. 
[L.  protrusa,  Fr.,  which  has  a  similar  chemical  reaction  with 
the  last,  but  a  wrinkled,  often  sorediate  thaUus,  should  be  looked 
for  on  the  rocks  at  Sandgate.] 

L.  truGiNOSA  (Schrad.) 

On  damp  turfy  earth  in  woods  and  on  commons;    frequent. 

E.  B.  1466. 
Dartford  Brent ;  Joydens  Wood ;  Ightham ;   Thomden  Wood. 
Known  by  its  simple  spores  from  L.  milliaria. 

L.    COARCTATA    (Sm.) 

On  damp  rocks,  waUs,  &c. ;  frequent.     E.  B.  534. 
Var.  glebulosa.      L.  ghbxdosa  (Jenner  Fl.  Tunbr.)     On  rocks  on 
Tunbridge  Wells  Common ;    and  near  the  Hood  Rocks  on 
Rusthall  Common. 
Extremely  variable  in  appearance,  the  apothecia  often  bright 
red  when  wet  (see  L.  hamatomma). 

L.    RTVTJLOSA,    Ach. 

On  rocks  in  subalpine  districts ;  rare  in  Kent.     E.  B.  1787. 

On  rocks  on  Ightham  Common ;  Jenner  Fl.  Tunbr. 

I  have  not  observed  this  species  in  the  above  locahty.  It  is 
easily  known  by  its  mouse-coloured  thaUus,  with  black  apothecia 
having  a  wavv  mai-gin  of  the  same  colour  as  the  thaUus. 
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L.  CONTIGUA,  Fr. 

On  rocks  ;  frequent. 
Iglitham  Common  ;  Eustliall  Common. 

Known  from  L.  conjimns  by  the  prominent  thick  margin  of  the 
apothecia. 

L.   CALCIVORA  (Ehrh.) 

On  chalk  and  calcareous  rocks.     E.  B.  193. 

Charlton  Wood  chalk-pit !  Fl.  Metr. ;  Undercli£f,  Folkestone. 

The  apothecia  when  dry  appear  to  be  sunken  in  the  rock. 

L.  CANESCENS  (Bicks.) 

On  trees,  rocks,  walls,  &c. ;  rare  in  fruit.     E.  B.  582. 
Bexley  ;    Dunton  Green ;   Wye ;   Maidstone  ;   Brastead  ;   abun- 
dantly in  fruit  upon  trees  near  Hythe  and  in  Broome  Park. 

L.    DISCIFORMIS,    Fr. 

On  trees  ;  not  common  in  Kent. 

On  trees  at  Toy's  Hill,  near  Sevenoaks. 

Known  from  L.  parasema  by  chloride  of  lime  solution  not 
colouring  the  thallus,  and  by  the  1-septate  spores  from  L.  mdoleuca 
and  L.  incompta. 

L.    MYRIOCARPA,    DC. 

On  old  trees ;  common. 

Northfleet ;  Penshurst ;  Selling ;  Westerham ;  Postling ; 
Sibertswold  ;  Broome  Park  ;  Crofton  Woods,  near  Orping- 
ton ;  Wye. 

L.   NIGEITUIiA,    Nyl. 

On  old  fir  trees,  &c. ;  not  common. 
Toy's  HiU;  Hythe. 

Very  similar  to  L.  myriocarpa,  but  the  apothecia  are  scarcely 
margined  and  the  spores  small. 

L.   VESICULARIS  {Hoffm.) 

On    earthy  ledges   on    limestone   rocks,    &c. ;    not   common. 

E.  B.  1139. 
Folkestone  ;  on  a  grassy  spot  between  Sibertswold  and  Walder- 
share  Park. 

L.    CYRTELLA,    Ach. 

On  elder  trees  in  damp  shady  situations  ;  frequent.    E.  B.  2155. 
Beechborough  ;  Sibertswold ;  Waldershare  Park ;  Newington. 

L.    DENIGRATA,    Fr. 

On  old  pales,  &c.     E.  B.  Supplt.  2711. 

On  old  wooden  rails  near  the  Pembury  Road,  Tunbridge  Wells. 

L.   TRICOLOR  [With.) 

On  oak  and  birch  trees  ;  rather  common.     E.  B.  1785. 

Joydens  Wood  ;  Halstead ;  Chilstone  Park  ;  Swanscombe  Wood ; 
Ightham ;  Saltwood  Castle. 

Known  by  its  thin  grey  thallus,  and  apothecia  varying  in  colour 
from  that  of  horn  to  brownish  black. 


SHOKT    NOTES.  S4j» 

L.  iNCOMPTA,  J  Jon: 

On  ti-ees  ;  uot  comiuuu.     E.  B.  Supplt.  2699. 
Near  Hadlow. 

L.    ALBO-ATRA    {Hoffm.) 

On  old  elm  trees,  &c. ;  frequent.     E.  B.  1892. 
Near  Eynsford  Station  ;  Brastead ;  Ightham. 
Var.  epipolia  (Ach.)    E.  B.  1137.      On  walls  at  Plaxtol,  Hotvne! 
Sandown  Castle,  neai*  Deal ;  Brastead. 

L.   ABIETIXA   {Ach.) 

On   old  oak   and   fir   trees  ;    rare   in   fruit.      E.   B.    Supplt. 

2642,  f.  2. 
Near  Hungershall   Rocks  and   on   fir  trees   about   Tuubridgc 
Wells  ;  Jeimer  Fl.  Tiinhr. 

L.    MELiENA,    A'j//. 

On  roots  of  trees  on  chalky  banks  ;  frequent. 
Cbelsford  ;  Otford ;  Sboreham  ;  Wrothani. 

L.    AROMATICA,    Sm. 

On  old  walls;  frequent.     E.  B.  1777. 
Ightbam  ;  Barming ;  Boro'  Green. 

L.    SPH^ROIDES,    SmrJ'. 

On  trees  and  mosses  in  damp  woods. 
Toy's  Hill,  Hoicse  I 

[L.  carneo-hitea  (Turn.),  which  grows  on  old  elms  near  the  sea, 
&c.,   shoidd   be  looked   for   in  the  neighbourhood  of   Dover  and 

Hythe.] 

L.    PREMNEA,    Ach. 

On  old  trees  ;  not  common.     E.  B.  1682. 

On  trees  on  Tunbiidge  Wells  Common  ;  Jenner  FL  Tunbr.  On 
an  old  oak  near  the  river,  Penshurst ;  abundant  in  Cobham 
Pai'k  on  old  oaks  growing  with  Opegrapha  lyncea. 

Known  by  its  6-septate  smaller  spores  and  pruinose  apothecia 
from  L.  grossa  (L.  preinnea,  Fr.) 

[L.  cameola,  Ach.,  with  very  small   cup-shaped  homy  brown 
apothecia,  should  be  looked  for  on  old  oaks  in  Kent.] 

(To  be  continued^ 


SHOET  NOTES. 


Botanical  Nomenclature.  —  II  parait  de  temps  en  temps,  dans 
le  '  Journal  of  Botany  "  et  ailleurs,  des  articles  sur  la  uomeuclature 
botanique  dans  les  quels  on  emet  quelquefois  des  opinions  con- 
traires  a  celles  que  j'ai  soutenu  dans  les  '  Lois  de  la  Nomen- 
clature,' recommandees  par  le  Congres  de  1867.  H  s'est  ainsi 
eleve  des  discussions  aux  queUes  j'ai  pris  part  occasionellent  a 
I'origine,  maisj'estime  a  present  que  ces  questions  perdent  beau- 
coup  de  leur  interet  si  on  les  discute  ainsi  par  fr-agmeuts,  en 

2t 
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diverses  langues,  sans  les  rattacher  aux  principes  et  saus  examiner 
leurs  connexions.  J'espere  revenir  une  fois  sur  les  points  con- 
testes,  dans  quelque  '  Supplement'  a  mon  ancien  travail.  En 
attendant  je  prie  SiM.  les  botanistes  de  vouloir  bien  ne  pas  con- 
siderer  mon  silence  comme  une  prenve  ou  d'acquiescement  a  toute 
ce  qui  s'imprime  ou  d'indiflerence  a  I'egard  des  auteurs. — Alph. 
DeCandolle,   Geneve,  Octohre  1,  1878. 


SciEPUs  supiNUS.  —  Several  years  ago  I  called  attention  to 
the  discovery  of  solitary  subradical  flowers  in  the  axils  of  leaf- 
sheaths,  in  a  form  of  Scirpus  siipinus  which  is  rather  widely  spread 
in  the  United  States  ;  and  I  mentioned  that  I  had  detected  traces 
of  them  in  one  East  Indian  specimeia  of  that  species,  but  not  in 
European  specimens.  My  object  is  to  ask  if  any  one  has  found 
them,  or  indeed  looked  for  them.  In  our  plant,  toward  the  close 
of  summer,  they  may  almost  always  be  found  in  small  individuals, 
their  very  long  capillary  styles  being  rather  conspicuous  ;  but 
robust  plants  often  want  them. — Asa  Gkay. 


Kentish  Cryptogams.  —  In  Mr.  Holmes'  paper  (sup.  p.  211) 
I  see  Mr.  E.  S.  Hill's  name  given  as  an  authority  for  the  occur- 
rence of  Cladonia  pungetis  in  Kent.  Mr.  Hill's  specimens  were 
collected  near  Basingstoke,  in  Hampshire.  As  this  is  not  the  only 
instance  in  which  Mr.  Leighton,  in  the  '  Lichen  Flora,'  quotes 
Mr.  Hill  as  an  authority  for  Kentish  Lichens,  it  may  be  well  to 
note  that  in  every  instance  where  this  is  the  case  "  Kent"  should 
be  read  "  Hants." — F.  I.  Warner. 


SciLLA  AUTUMNALis  IN  EssEx. — I  caii  add  one  species  to  the 
Essex  Flora,  Scilla  autumnalis,  which  I  found  abundantly  in  a 
sandy  field  about  two  miles  south  of  Grays,  and  had  it  afterwards 
growing  in  my  garden  for  two  or  three  years.  —  A.  B.  Wallace. 
[This  tends  to  corroborate  the  locality  from  the  Banksiau  herbarium 
given  in  this  Journal  for  1873,  p.  341.] 


MOLINIA  CiEEULEA  AS  A  MATERIAL  FOR  PapER-MAKING. It  OCCmTCd 

to  me,  someyears  ago,  that  our  common  grass,  Molinia  carnlea,  might 
form  a  good  material  for  paper-making,  on  account  of  its  tenacity 
of  fibre,  freedom  from  knots,  and  the  comparatively  small  quantity 
of  silica  in  its  comijosition,  — characters  which  distinguish  it  fi'om 
all  our  native  grasses.  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Jackson,  of  Kew,  to  inquu'e 
if  it  had  ever  been  used  for  the  purpose  ;  in  reply  he  informed  me 
that  so  far  as  he  knew  it  had  not,  and  referred  me  to  Mr.  Thomas 
Koutledge,  of  Sunderland,  to  whom  I  sent  a  small  quantity  of  the 
grass.  The  result  of  Mr.  Eoutledge's  experiment  is  given  in  the 
following  extracts  from  his  letter  :  —  "I  have  tested  your  Molhtia 
caruh'a,  the  same  giving  me  a  better  result  than  I  anticipated,  so 
far  as  a  laboratory  experiment  is  concerned  ;  and  I  conclude  that, 
taken  as  dried,  and  put  up  carefully  in  bundles  free  from  weed  and 
dirt,  its  value  would  be  equal  to  ]<]sparto,  say  at  .t'5  per  ton  dry. 
I  however  must  refrain  from  reporting  positively  as  to  its  value  for 
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paper-making  from  the  result  of  so  small  an  experiment :  I  should 
require  at  least  a  ton  (more  would  be  better)  to  test  it  practically 
and  make  paper  from  it.  It  may  be  worth  more  than  the  value  I 
mention,  but  only  a  practical  working  trial  into  paper  can  properly 
test  this  point,"  The  grass  grows  in  the  green  parts  of  woods  and 
on  moorlands  all  over  Scotland  [and  England] ,  and  could  be  culti- 
vated where  nothing  else  of  any  value  will  grow.  As  the  plant  is 
perennial,  the  only  expense  after  the  first  outlay  would  be  that  of 
gathering  in  the  crops. — A.  Craig -Christie. 


Middlesex  Plants. — Specimens  of  a  large  form  of  Carex  diiisa, 
Huds.,  and  of  J  uncus  Gerardi,  Lois.,  have  been  brought  to  me  by 
Dr.  De  Crespigny,  who  gathered  them  by  a  pond  in  Piatt's  Lane, 
Hamp stead,  this  summer.  Both  of  these  species  are  not  known 
to  grow  elsewhere  in  the  county,  though  the  former  was  formerly 
common  in  the  Isle  of  Dogs.  As  both  have  usually  decided  tidal 
or  semi-maritime  proclivities,  their  occurrence  at  Hampstead  is 
remarkable,  and  would  perhaps,  if  foUowed  out,  be  traceable  to 
transportation  (either  accidental  or  intentional) :  this  was  probably 
the  case  with  the  maritime  Atriple.v  at  Hampstead,  recorded  in 
'  Joum.  Bot.,'  1871,  p.  33. — Henry  Trimex. 


Barbarea  stricta  in  Middlesex. —  Mr.  Baker  (Joum.  Bot.  ix. 
218)  mentions  the  occurrence  of  this  plant  by  the  Thames  at 
Isle  worth.  I  have  found  it  this  year  in  abundance  at  short 
intervals  along  the  Duke's  Biver,  between  Twickenham  and 
Worton  Lane.  The  diflferent  aspect  of  this  plant  from  B.  vulgaris 
(which  is  here  associated  with  it)  is  very  remarkable,  especially 
when  both  are  in  a  young  state :  this  is  partly  attributable,  as 
Mr.  Baker  observes,  to  the  deeper  colour  of  the  petals,  and  still 
more  to  the  yellow-green  of  the  foliage.  Dr.  Boswell  ('  English 
Botany,'  i.  174)  describes  the  foHage  as  "  dark  green,"  and  the 
petals  as  "  paler  yellow "  than  those  of  B.  vulgaris:  but  in  the 
Isleworth  plant  the  exact  contrary  is  the  case. — James  Britten. 


Kottfcs  of  Boofts  autr  i^cmoirs. 


Conspectus  Flora  Europaa.    Auctore  C.  F.  Xyman.    I.  Banuncxdacea 
— PomacecE.      Orebro  (Sueciae) ;    typis  officinae  Bohlinianae. 
1878.     (8vo.,  pp.  240). 
That  great  desideratum,  a  Flora  of  Europe,  is  not  likely  to  be 
forthcoming  at  present ;    but  as  a  precui'sor  to  it,  and  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  supph-ing  its  place.  Dr.  Nyman's  new  treatise  will 
be  veiT  welcome.     It  is  more  than  twenty  years  since  he  pubhshed 
his'SyUoge'  (18o-4-55),  an  excellent  book,  which  has  proved  its 
usefulness  in  the  hands  of  everybody  working  at  the  plants  of 
European  coimtries,  and  seiTed  as  the  basis  of  arrangement  for 
most  herbaria.     In  this  interval  very  much  has  been  pubhshed, 
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and  periodical  botanical  literature  alone  contains  an  amount  of 
additional  matter  which  is  truly  formidable  in  its  proportions.  The 
floras  of  the  less-known  counties,  Iceland,  Ireland,  Spain,  Greece, 
Turkey,  and  the  eastern  parts  of  Europe,  have  been  in.  the  same 
period  carefully  worked  out  by  competent  botanists,  whilst  in  the 
north  and  west  of  Em-ope  the  industry  of  veiy  numerous  observers 
has  resulted  in  a  vast  number  of  new  forms  and  varieties  being 
distinguished,  synonymy  rectified,  distribution  corrected  and 
extended,  and  a  considerable  number  of  additional  species  in  every 
district.  To  grapple  with  this  mass  of  literature  in  various 
languages,  and  reduce  it  to  a  brief  orderly  summary,  was  a  task 
which  few  would  have  the  courage  to  face  or  the  necessary  qualifi- 
cations to  accomplish  ;  and  our  thanks  are  due  to  the  author  for 
the  masterly  manner  in  which  he  has  here  effected  it. 

In  the  use  of  the  '  Sylloge  '  there  was  one  di-awback  felt  by  nearly 
all  but  the  botanists  of  Scandinavia,  namely,  its  aiTangement,  which 
was  unfamiliar,  and  necessitated  the  constant  use  of  the  index. 
The  Friesian  system  has  been  here  supplanted  by  the  CandoUean, 
to  which  most  systematic  botanists  are  now  quite  accustomed. 
The  book  is  also  smaller,  the  type  better,  and  printed  in  single 
lines  instead  of  double  columns,  and  every  expedient  tending  to 
judicious  condensation  and  brevity  adopted.  The  formula  on 
which  each  species  is  treated  has  been  somewhat  altered  also,  both 
in  the  way  of  addition  and  subtraction.  The  fuU  quotation  of 
the  authorities  for  the  names  has  been  dropped — a  change  to  be 
deprecated,  though  space  is  gained  by  it.  On  the  other  hand  we 
have  now  reference  under  each  species  to  published  '  Exsiccata,'  a 
very  useful  addition  ;  the  synonymy  has  been  much  extended  and 
is  well  up  to  date  (it  is  a  pity  that  synonyms  are  not  printed  in 
italics  as  in  the  '  Sylloge'),  and  the  sub-species  or  species  of 
lower  grade  are  readily  distinguished  by  being  printed  in  smaller 
type  and  having  no  number  prefixed.  Eeferences  are  given  to  the 
'  Sylloge '  and  its  '  Supplement '  (published  in  1865)  in  cases 
where  the  special  distribution  of  sub-species  or  varieties  was  given 
in  those  books  but  is  not  here  repeated. 

Condensation  has  been  greatly  studied,  and  on  the  whole  the 
actual  number  of  distiibution-districts  appears  to  be  smaller  than 
before.  This  has  resulted  partly  from  additional  knowledge  having 
shown  many  species  to  have  a  more  general  range ;  and  also,  in 
the  case  of  montane  or  alpine  species,  from  quoting  the  mountain- 
ranges  specifically,  "  Pyron.  Alpes.  Carp.,"  instead  of  under  the 
names  of  all  tlie  political  divisions  of  Europe  to  which  they 
belong — a  change  worthy  of  notice,  as  a  step  towards  natural 
instead  of  artificial  districts. 

The  author  incHnes  to  employ  the  genera  founded  on  less 
marked  characters,  e.;/.,  Pidsatilla,  Ficaria,  Batrachinm,  but  in  his 
species-views  he  is  by  no  means  given  to  undue  refinement, 
and  the  host  of  specific  names  of  the  ultra-critical  school  are 
merely  given  without  remark  under  the  species  out  of  which  they 
were  carved,  or  are  even  intentionally  omitted. 

The  botanist  looking  through  the  closely-printed  pages  before 
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US  will  naturally  have  his  attention  attracted  towards  the  species 
of  the  country  with  which  he  is  most  familiar  ;  and  to  the  EngUsh 
botanist  there  is  so  much  of  interest  in  this  first  part  of  Dr. 
Nyman's  '  Conspectus,'  that  when  the  book  is  completed  we  may  be 
tempted  to  give  a  catalogue  of  the  British  flora  as  exhibited  in  its 
pages.  The  synonymy  has  been  most  carefully  gone  into  ;  and  if 
the  author,  as  may  be  suspected,  has  occasionally  misrmderstood 
some  of  our  species,  there  are  many  cases  where  Enghsh  botanists 
will  have  to  amend  their  nomenclature  in  accordance  with  his 
more  accui-ate  data.  Our  natuiuhsed  species  are  rai-ely  noted,  but 
special  localities  (counties)  are  often  given  for  rarities,  and  Ireland 
is  quoted  usually  as  distinct  from  Britain. 

A  few  notes  may  be  made  on  some  of  our  species.  The  West  of 
France  (and  Jersey)  Puinn7icidus  chcerophyUus  is  referred  to  7«.  jJabel- 
latm,  Desf.,  var.  ciiropaa;  the  former  species  being  considered 
restricted  to  the  eastern  Mediterranean.  England  is  credited  with 
all  the  sixteen  species  of  Batrachium  except  B.  conferroides,  Fr.,  and 
B.  uloleucos,  F.  S.  Caltha  radicans,  Forst.,  is  given  for  Scotland 
and  East  Finmark  only.  The  distribution  of  Arahis  ciliata,  Br., 
stands  as  restricted  to  Lreland  and  Western  England ;  and  that  of 
Brassica  monensis,  Huds,,  to  West  Britain  and  the  Channel  Islands, 
Sinapis  Cheiranthus,  M.  K.,  with  which  our  writers  usually  combine 
it,  being  in  another  genus.  Coronopus  Ruellii,  All.,  takes  the 
earher  name  of  C.  jyrocumbens,  Gil.  There  is  some  difficulty  in 
fitting  our  Cerastia  to  Nyman's  views  ;  besides  C.  tetrandum  he 
gives  as  British  C.  glutinosum,  Fr.,  and  C.  pumilum.  Curt.,  but  as 
he  regards  the  latter  as  entirely  Httoral,  it  can  scarcely  be  what  is 
known  as  pumilnm  in  England  which  is  a  plant  of  grassy  downs, 
often  but  not  always  in  maritime  districts.  C.  litigiosum,  De  Lens, 
is  also  kept  distinct,  but  is  not  given  as  a  British  species.  Stellaria 
glauca,  With.  (1796),  gives  way  to  S.  palustris,  Ehih.  (1795),  and 
Sfujina  sa.vatilis,  Wimm.  (18^0),  to  S.  Linnm,  Pr.  (1835).  Oxalis 
stricta,  L.,  and  Trifuliiim  sUUatitm,  L.,  are  given  as  natives, 
and  so,  unfortunately,  is  Entcastrum  Pollichii,  Schp.,  a  very 
rare  casual  here,  with  no  claims  to  nativity.  Medicago  sylvestris, 
Fr.,  which  occui-s  only  in  Sweden  and  England,  is  suggested 
to  be  an  inteimediate,  originally  of  hybrid  production,  between 
M.  falcata  and  M.  satira,  analogous  to  M.  media,  P.  It  is 
a  little  surprising  to  see  Medicago  deriticulata  treated  as  a  sub- 
si^ecies,  next  to  Jf.  lappacca,  Desv.,  whilst  M.  apicidata,  which  we 
are  accustomed  to  consider  but  a  shght  variety,  stands  as  a 
separate  full  species.  The  nomenclature  of  the  J/f'/j7t>(H.s- species  has 
been  changed,  M.  arvensis,  Wallr.,  being  altered  to  J/,  ojficinalis, 
Desv. ;  whilst  J/,  officinalis,  Willd.,  becomes  J/,  altissima,  Th.  :  does 
not  this  seem  to  be  an  injudicious  application  of  the  rules  of 
jjriority?  The  name  Astragalus  danicus,  Eetz.,  properly  supplants 
A.  Hypoglottis,  L.,  as  Lange  as  sho"vs"n.  The  extinct  Ticia  lavigata, 
Sm.,  is  put  with  a  queiy  under  V.  lutea,  L.  Spiraa  salicifolia,  L., 
inserted  ia  some  British  Floi-as,  is  considered  native  in  eastern 
Em-ope  only.  The  treatment  of  the  fruticose  Buhi  (51  species) 
will  prove  an  interesting  study,  but  space  does  not  allow  of  notes 
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or  extracts  from  it,  or  from  the  genus  Rosa,  where  most  of  the 
almost  innumerable  names  have  been  skilfully  marshalled  under 
species  and  subspecies. 

This  first  part  ends  with  the  Eosacea.  With  the  next,  which 
will  complete  the  Calycifloral  Orders,  there  will  be  given  some 
introductory  and  explanatory  matter.  H.  T. 


Clavis   Synoptica  Hymenomycetuni  Fjurop(Eoruni.     By  M.  C.  Cooke, 
M.A.,  A.L.S.,  and  L.  Quelet,  M.D.,  O.A.,  Inst,  et  Sorb.  Laur. 

Without  any  introduction  beyond  the  information  conveyed  by 
the  title-page  Messrs.  Cooke  and  Quelet  have  presented  students 
of  Mycology  with  a  Clavis  of  the  European  Hymenomycetes. 
Though  he  is  not  told  by  the  authors  that  any  particular  pro- 
ficiency in  the  study  is  necessary  for  using  the  Clavis,  trial  of  the 
book  will  soon  convince  the  student  that  a  very  intimate  know- 
ledge of  the  Hymenomycetes  is  the  first  thing  required.  At  the 
outset  one  looks  in  vain  for  any  definition  of  the.  nature  or  limits 
of  the  Hymenumycetes,  or  of  any  of  the  orders  or  genera  of  that 
group  of  Fungi ;  and  it  is  not  until  one  arrives  at  the  divisions 
and  subdivisions  of  the  subgenera  that  an  attempt  at  describing 
the  characters  is  found.  The  specific  names  are  then  given,  fol- 
lowed by  the  name  (or  its  usual  abbreviation)  of  the  author,  and 
in  most  cases  a  reference  to  a  figure  in  some  well-known  book  ;  the 
species  are  then  diagnosed  very  shortly.  In  the  descriptions  of 
the  species  we  find  no  mention  of  the  usual  size  of  the  plant — in 
many  cases  of  quite  as  much  use  in  identifying  it  as  the  frequently 
changing  and  varying  colour,  which  is  made  one  of  the  principal 
specific  characters  throughout  the  book.  In  neglecting  mention  of 
the  microscopic  characters  of  the  species  the  authors  are  perhaps 
justified,  since  the  book  is  probably  intended  chiefly  for  the  field.] 

After  the  genus  Ayaricus,  and  again  after  the  other  genera  of 
the  Ayaricini  and  the  Thelephorei,  there  is  a  hst  headed  "  Species 
Incertae  "  in  the  first  and  last  cases,  and  "  Species  dubiae  "  in  the 
second.  Out  of  the  53  uncertain  species  of  Ayaricus  given, 
Dr.  Bonorden  seems  to  have  recorded  29  ;  and  out  of  the  7  dubious 
species  of  the  other  Ayaricini  five,  while  Dr.  Sauter  is  guilty  of  the 
other  two.  The  6  uncertain  species  of  the  Thelephorei  are  divided 
between  those  two  gentlemen  agam — 3  each.  Strangely,  Dr. 
onorden's  37  uncertain  and  dubious  species,  and  Dr.  Sauter's  6, 
were  published  in  the  same  volume  of  '  Hedwigia '  (we  are  not 
told,  in  the  case  of  the  Tlielephorei,  where  they  were  published), 
and  on  turning  to  that  volume  (xv) — quoted  in  two  different  ways 
by  the  authors — we  find,  in  each  case,  detailed  descriptions  of  the 
plants,  in  most  cases  of  greater  length  than  is  usual  in  descriptions 
of  Ilymennmyretes.  That  more  than  half  the  uncertain  and  dubious 
species  of  European  Hymenomycetes  should  be  recorded  in  one  volume 
of  '  Hedwigia,'  and  by  one  man,  is  no  doubt  sm*i)rising,  but  on  what 
grounds  they  are  so  considered  Messrs.  Cooke  and  Quelet  have  not 
explained. 

The  usefulness  of  the  book  is  farther  impaired  by  the  want  of 
an  index  of  the  species.  G.  M. 
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The  Plant-lore  aiul  Garden-craft  of  Shakespeare.    By  the  Rev.  Henby 
N.  Et.t.acombe,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Bitton,  Gloucestershire. 

Under  this  title  Mr.  EUacombe  has  reprinted,  with  additions 
and  corrections,  a  very  interesting  series  of  papers  which  originally 
appeared  in  the  'Garden'  newspaper,  and  which  well  merited 
pubhcation  in  a  collected  form.  The  subject  is  not  a  new  one : 
a  work  bearing  the  title  of  '  Shakespere's  Garden '  was  noticed  in 
the  thii-d  volume  of  this  Journal ;  but  Mr.  Ellacombe's  book  is  in 
everj-  way  greatly  in  advance  of  his  predecessor,  and  well  deserves 
a  place  on  the  shelves  of  both  the  student  of  Shakespeare  and  the 
lover  of  plant-lore.  A  great  deal  of  information  in  illustration  of 
Shakespeare's  numerous  references  to  plants  is  brought  together, 
with  some  remarks  upon  the  cultivation  of  various  species  which 
are  perhaps  hardly  in  keeping  with  the  general  style  of  the  book, 
but  which  have  a  value  of  theii-  own  from  the  fact  that  Mr.  Ella- 
combe  is  well  knoA^Ti  as  one  of  our  most  successful  cultivators  of 
herbaceous  plants.  Here  and  there,  there  are  traces  of  hurried 
compilation,  and  the  want  of  an  index  is  a  serious  drawback  to  the 
usefulness  of  the  volume,  although  the  plants  are  arranged  alpha- 
betically ;  but  the  book  as  a  whole  is  very  satisfactor}.  ^Ye  should 
perhaps  mention  that  it  is  printed  for  the  author,  and  can  only  be 
obtained  by  direct  apphcation  to  him.  J.  B. 


Fascicles  77  and  78  of  the  '  Flora  BrasUiensis '  have  appeared, 
dated  respectively  June  and  August,  1878.  Fasc.  77  contains  the 
RajflesiacecB  [Apodanthes  and  Pilo«tyles),  by  Count  Solms-Laubach, 
with  one  plate ;  and  the  Xymphieaceie,  by  Caspaiy,  with  eleven 
plates.  The  latter  memoir  is  treated  with  the  carefid  elaboration 
characteristic  of  its  author.  Fasc.  78  consists  of  the  CucurbitacetB, 
monographed  by  A.  Cogniaux,  of  Brussels.  This  contains  very 
numerous  new  species,  and  is  illustrated  by  thirty-eight  excellent 
plates. 

Dr.  D.  Moore,  of  Glasnevin,  gives  complete  Usts  of  the  Mosses 
and  Hepatka  found  in  Counties  Dubhn  and  Wicklow,  in  the 
'  Scientific  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society.' 

The  Freshwater  Abjie  and  Characei£  collected  bj'  Berggren  in 
the  Sandwich  Islands,  iu  1875,  form  the  subject  of  a  memou-  by 
Nordstedt,  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Physiogi-aphical  Society 
of  Limd.  Sevei-al  new  species  are  described  and  ligm-ed  in  the  two 
accompanying  plates,  including  a  new  Xitella,  X.  havaiensis,  Nordst. 
A  chapter  on  the  Botany  of  North  Wales  and  hst  of  its  i-are  plants 
is  given  by  Mr.  Britten  in  Jeukmson's  ♦  Guide  to  North  Wales.' 


Othek  New  Books. — W.  W.  Spicer,  '  Handbook  of  the  Plants 
of  Tasmania.'  J.  Walsh  i  Sous,  Hobai-t  Town,  1878. — R.  Hogg, 
'  Herefordshu-e  Pomonii,'  Part  I.  Hardwicke  &  Bogue,  Piccadilly, 
1878  (15«.)  —  0.  KiECHXER,  '  Kryptogamen-Flora  von  Schlesien,' 
Bd.  2,  heft  1.    AUju:.    Breslau,  1878   \1  mk.)  —  H.  Field  &  R.  H. 
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Semple,  '  Memoirs  of  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Chelsea.'    London, 
Printed  by  Gilbert  &  Rivington,  1878.    (Not  pubHshed). 


Abticles  in  Joubnals. — September,  1878. 

Grevillea. —  M.  C.  Cooke,  '  Californian  Fungi.' — Id.,  'Extra- 
European  Fungi.' — Id.,  'On  Chcetophuma.' — Id.,  '  Ravenel's  Ame- 
rican Fungi'  (continued). ^ — Id.  and  J.  B.  Ellis,  '  New-Jersey  Fungi' 
(continued). —  J.  E.  Vize,  'Californian  Fungi.' — W.  Phillips, 
'Californian  Fungi.' — W.  ArneU,  'A  proposal  of  phaenological 
observations  on  Mosses.' 

American  Naturalist. — E.  Palmer,  'Plants  used  by  the  Indians 
of  the  United  States.' 

Bot.  Zeitung. — C.  Steinbrinck,  '  Observations  on  the  dehiscence 
of  some  dry  pericarps,  (t.  13). 

Flora. — 0.  Drude,  '  On  the  appUcation  of  an  analytical  key 
and  the  arrangement  of  Families  in  the  new  German  Floras.' — 
M.  Gandoger,  '  Eos®  novae  Gallite'  (continued).  —  H.  Conwentz, 
'  On  a  red  Foxglove  with  Peloria  flowers.' 

Oesterr.  Bot.  Zeit. — P.  Ascherson,  '  Typha  minima  ovLaxmanni? ' 
— L.  v.Vukitonovic,  'On  Anthijllis  tricolor,  Ynk.  —  F.Hauck,  '  Algce 
of  the  Adriatic'  (continued— t.  3).  —  R.  T.  Solla,  'Midsummer 
Flora  of  neighbourhood  of  Gorz '  (continued). — F.  Antoine,  '  Botany 
of  Vienna  Exhibition'  (continued). 

Magyar  Novenytani  Lapok. — ^L.  Simkovics,  'Additions  to  Flora 
of  Kolozsvar  and  Torda'  (several  new  hybrids,  described  in  Latin). 

Silliman's  American  Journal. — A.  Gray,  '  Forest  Geography  and 
Archaeology.' 

Bot.  Notiser  {15th  Sept.). — S.  0.  Lindberg,  ^  On  Dichodontiutn.' — 
0.  G.  Blomberg,  '  On  distribution  of  Scandinavian  Lichens.' — V.  B. 
Wittrock,  '  On  Linnaa  horealis'  (continued). 


ISotantcal  Kttos, 


Db.  Pfeffeb,  of  Basle,  has  become  Professor  at  Tiibingen,  and 
Dr.  H.  Vochting,  of  Berne,  fills  his  place  at  Basle. 

The  Botanical  Locality  Eecoed  Club  desires  to  enlarge  its 
operations  by  the  investigation  of  the  geographical  distribution  of 
Mosses  through  the  British  Isles,  on  the  plan  of  '  Topographical 
Botany.'  A  catalogue  of  British  Mosses  has  already  been  issued 
by  the  Club,  but  the  funds  in  hand  do  not  at  present  allow  of  the 
pubhcation  of  a  Report  on  Mosses.  Mr.  C.  P.  Hobkirk,  Hudders- 
field,  and  Mr.  H.  Boswell,  Oxford,  have  consented  to  act  as 
Recorders,  and  it  is  hoped  that  bryologists  who  are  interested  in 
the  subject  of  distribution  will  send  their  names  to  either  of  these 
gentlemen  or  to  Dr.  H.  F.  Parsons,  Goole. 


C^riginal  Articles. 


ON  A  NEW  SPECIES  OF  ISOETES  FKOM  IRELAND. 

By  D.  Moore,  Ph.  D. 

(Tab.  199.) 

IsoETEs  MoREi. — Comi  bilobed,  somewhat  crescent- shaped  at 
base,  the  extremities  of  crescent  prjemorse,  transverse  section  of 
corm  panduraeform  in  shape,  nearly  twice  as  long  as  broad,  with  a 
shght  transverse  median  line  from  fun-ow  to  furrow  widening  in 
the  centre,  sohd,  of  compact  tissue ;  roots  smooth,  dichotomously 
branched ;  leaves  numerous,  as  many  as  twenty  from  one  corm 
occasionally,  very  long,  vaiyiug  from  one  to  two  feet  or  more, 
slender  and  flexible,  tapering  gradually  to  a  setaceous  point,  semi- 
circular, with  wide  diaphanous  sheaths  involute  at  margin  which 
nearly  meet  at  base  and  partly  overlap  the  sporangia,  colour 
bright  green,  lacunes  large,  tissue  loose;  macrosporangia  com- 
paratively small,  in  saccate  compartments  at  the  bases  of  the  outer 
leaves,  each  containing  about  twenty  spores,  veil  well  developed, 
arched  and  covering  the  sporangia  two-thirds  of  their  length ; 
lingula  triamjularly  ovate-cordate,  as  broad  as  long,  of  a  brownish 
colour  in  centre,  with  diaphanous  margins,  the  latter  composed  of 
layers  of  single  cells  and  more  or  less  entii-e  according  to  the  equal 
growth  of  the  dehcate  cells ;  hgula  short,  ovoid,  with  glossopodiimi 
and  glands  rather  indistinct ;  macrospores  roundish  or  shghtly 
triangular,  granular  on  siurface  especially  on  basilar  haK ;  micro- 
spores smooth,  or  shghtly  crested  on  convex  margin. 

Hah. — Upper  Lake  Bray,  County  Wicklow,  Ireland,  where  it  is 
always  submerged. 

Compared  with  its  nearest  ally,  Isoetes  laciistris,  this  remarkable 
form  differs  in  the  following  particulai-s  : — Fii-st,  in  the  leaves  being 
more  numerous  on  strong  plants,  from  three  to  four  times  longer 
than  they  are  in  the  normal  stat«  of  that  species,  only  half  the 
diameter,  more  setaceous,  lacunes  longer,  and  tissue  looser. 
Second,  in  the  much  broader  sheaths  of  the  leaves,  which  are 
more  involute  at  their  mai'gias,  each  half  of  the  diaphanous  portion 
being  equal  in  breadth  to  that  of  the  more  sohd  pai-t  of  the  leaf  itself, 
and  reaching  farther  up  towards  the  top.  Third,  in  the  veil  which 
covers  the  macrosporangia  being  one  half  longer,  leaving  only  one- 
third  of  the  spores  naked.  Foru^h,  in  the  macrosporangia  being 
in  more  saccate  cavities  smd  fewer  in  number.  Fifth,  in  the  smaller 
microsporangia,  whiolj  are  nearly  overlapped  by  the  sheathing 
bases  of  the  leaf. 

Compared  with  /.  setacea,  Bosc,  it  differs,  first,  in  being  always 
N.  s.   VOL.  7.      [Decembeb,  1878.]  2  z 
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submerged ;     second,  in  the   corm   being  bilobed ;    third,    in   the 
leaves  being  without  stomata  ;  fourth,  in  having  the  veil  developed. 

In  general  outward  appearance  our  Ii-ish  plant  bears  more 
resemblance  to  I.  setacea,  Bosc,  and  I.  Malinverniana,  DeNotaris, 
than  it  does  to  I.  lacustris.  When  laid  side  by  side  with  strong 
plants  of  1.  setacea,  collected  by  Gay  near  Montpellier,  and  now  in 
the  Kew  herbarium,  as  well  as  strong  plants  in  the  herbarium  of 
the  British  Museum  from  several  collectors,  no  difference  is  observ- 
able, and  even  very  little  when  the  i^lants  are  examined  under  the 
microscope.  Out  of  five  plants  lately  received  from  Professor 
Martins  of  the  Montpellier  University,  which  had  been  grown  in 
rather  deep  water,  one  had  the  corm  bilobed,  another  with  a  very 
slight  third  lobe,  and  the  leaves  were  destitute  of  stomata.  The  only 
difference  I  could  perceive  between  them  and  our  Irish  plant  was 
in  the  lingula  and  glossopode,  the  former  being  longer,  more 
transparent,  with  stronger  margins,  the  glands  on  the  glossopode 
much  clearer  and  better  developed,  besides  the  absence  of  the  veil. 

Isoetes  lacustris  has  been  long  known  at  Lake  Bray,  but  only 
the  normal  type,  which  grows  abundantly  in  the  same  lake  along 
with  our  present  plant.  Leaves  of  the  latter  have  been  picked  up 
by  many  collectors,  but  no  definite  opinion  as  to  their  belonging 
to  a  distinct  form  seems  to  have  been  expressed  until  1871,  when 
A.  G.  More,  Esq.,  principal  Assistant  in  the  Natural  History  Museum, 
Dublin,  called  attention  to  it  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Eoyal  Irish 
Academy,  which  was  reprinted,  by  permission  of  the  Academy,  as  a 
'  Supplement  to  Cybele  Hibemica,'  in  1872.  In  his  observations  on 
/.  lacxcstris  Mr.  More  states,  "  A  long  slender  form,  some  of  whose 
fronds  measured  twenty-six  inches  in  length,  is  in  autumn  washed 
ashore  from  deep  water  at  Upper  Lough  Bray."  On  seeing  the 
leaves  collected  by  Mr.  More,  it  occurred  to  me  that  the  plant 
which  produced  them  must  be  distinct  from  the  ordinary  state  of 
I.  lacustris.  It  was  not,  however,  until  November,  1876,  that  I 
obtained  a  supply  of  plants  which  were  growing  in  situ.  These  I 
brought  to  the  Botanic  Garden,  and  had  them  planted  along  with 
plants  of  I.  lacustris,  where  both  preserved  their  respective  forms ; 
I.  Morei  producing  long  slender  setaceous  leaves,  floating  on  the 
surface  of  water,  as  they  frequently  do  at  Lake  Bray  ;  I.  lacustris 
short  stiff  subfalcate  leaves,  remaining  under  water. 

Although  our  plant  differs  in  so  many  particulars  from  the 
normal  state  of  /.  lacustris,  it  may  be  only  a  remarkable  abnormal 
form  of  it.  It  is  certainly  much  more  distinct  from  it  than 
/.  echinospora  is,  which  differs  in  no  essential  particulars,  fai-ther 
than  the  echinate  macrospores  and  generally  smaller  more  slender 
setaceous  leaves. 

It  may  be  the  fact  that  in  Northern  Europe  we  have  only  one 
true  species,  /.  lacustiis ;  I.  echinospora  and  the  present  plant, 
I.  Morei,  being  the  extremes  of  forms  of  that  species '?  However,  the 
parts  which  afford  specific  characters  in  this  genus  being  so  few, 
and  some  of  them,  as  we  have  seen,  not  very  constant,  it  may  be 
taken  for  granted  that  the  limits  of  true  species  of  Isoetes  are  not 
yet  fully  settled.     But,  either,  as  a  species  or  variety,  I  ti-ust  this 
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remarkable  plant  will  bear  the  name  of  my  colleagne,  A.  G. 
More,  Esq.,  who  fii-st  called  attention  to  it,  and  who  has  con- 
tributed in  so  many  instances  to  the  furtherance  of  British  botany. 


Description  of  Tab.  199.  —  Isoetes  Morei,  D.  Moore,  fix)m  specimens 
collected  at  Loagh  Bray,  Ireland.  1.  A  complete  plant.  2.  Vertical  section  of 
the  eorm.  3.  Transverse  section  of  the  same.  4.  Lower  portion  of  a  leaf, 
showing  macrosporangium,  veil  and  lingula.  5.  Transverse  section  of  micro- 
sporangium.     6.  Transverse  section  of  leaf.      7.  ilacrospores. 

[N.B. — In  section  No.  4  the  lingala  is  shewn  too  narrow  at  base,   with 
margins  more  entire  than  they  usually  are.] 


THE  "PRO-EMBRYO"  OF  CHARA:  AN  ESSAY  IN 

MORPHOLOGY. 

By  Sydney  H.  Vines,  B.A.,  B.Sc,  F.L.S.,  Fellow  and  Lecturer 

of  Christ's  College,  Cambridge. 

It  is  to  the  researches  of  Pringsheim"*  that  we  are  indebted  for 
our  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  the  fertilised  oosphere  of  Chara  does 
not  immediately  give  rise,  as  had  been  stated  by  previous  observers, 
to  the  sexual  plant,  but  that  a  comparatively  inconspicuous 
"pro-embryo"  (Vorkeim)  is  developed  from  it,  which  presents  no 
differentiation  of  stem  and  leaf,  from  one  of  the  cells  of  which  the 
axis  of  the  sexual  differentiated  plant  is  formed  as  a  lateral  out- 
growth. The  details  of  the  development  of  the  "  pro-embryo  " 
have  been  recently  described  by  De  Bary.  t  From  his  description 
and  figui-es  it  appears  that  the  first  stage  in  its  development  con- 
sists in  the  disappearance  of  the  granules  of  starch  and  fatty 
matter  from  the  protoplasm  occupying  the  apex  (free  end)  of  the 
cell,  and  in  the  formation  of  a  wall  at  right  angles  to  its  long  axis 
as  to  divide  it  into  two  unequal  cells — a  small  apical  cell  filled  with 
hyaline  protoplasm,  and  a  much  larger  basal  cell,  the  protoplasm 
of  which  is  full  of  granules.  The  basal  cell  appears  to  act  merely 
as  a  depository  for  nutrient  materials  to  be  used  in  the  growth  of 
the  "  pro-embryo,"  which  is  formed  from  the  small  apical  cell  in 
the  following  manner  : — It  is  divided  into  two  equal  parts  by  the 
formation  of  a  wall  perpendicular  to  the  first,  lying  therefore  in 
the  plane  of  the  long  axis  of  the  oospore. |  Each  of  the  two  cells 
thus  formed  grows  out  into  a  multicellular  filament,  the  one  being 
the  "  pro-embryo,"  the  other  the  "  primary  root." 

It  is  not  necessary  to  follow  the  succession  of  cell-divisions 
which  lead  to  the  formation  of  these  stmctures,  nor  is  it  essential  to 
reproduce  here  Pringsheim's  account  of  the  development  of  the 
axis  of  the  sexual  plant  from  one  of  the  cells  of  the  "  pro-embryo." 
What  has  been  said  above  will  be  found  sufl&cient  to  render  intel- 
hgible  the  following  discussion,  which  has  for  its  object  the 
elucidation  of  the  morphological  significance  of  the  "  pro-embryo." 

•  '  Jahrb.  fur  wiss.  Hot*'  Bd.  iii.  1864,  p.  294. 

+  '  Bot.  Zeitg.'  1875,  p.  377  (trans,  in  Joum.  Bot.,  1875,  p.  298) ;  also « Nordstedt, 
and  Wahlstedt,  Flora,'  1875. 

J  Oosxwre  =  fertilised  oosphere  (central  cell,  gynosphere,  ovum). 
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The  interpretation  given  by  Pringsheim*  of  the  facts  discovered 
by  him  is  to  this  effect : — He  considers  that  the  structure  which 
springs  from  the  oospore  of  Chara,  and  to  which  he  gives  the  name 
of  "  pro-embryo  "  (Vorkeim),  is  the  exact  morphological  equivalent 
of  the  protonema  which  is  developed  from  the  spore  of  a  Moss,  and 
he  infers  from  the  existence  in  these  plants  of  leafless  structures 
intervening  between  the  spore  and  the  leafy  plant,  that  the 
Charac€(V,  and  the  Muscinece.  are  closely  allied.  This  close  relation- 
ship is,  he  believes,  placed  beyond  doubt  by  the  fact  that  Mosses 
alone  of  all  plants  possess  organs  which  are  analogous  to  the  "  pro- 
embryonic  branches  "  (Zweigvorkeime)  of  Chara.  The  researches  of 
Schimper  f  shew  that  "  rhizoid  prothallia  "  occur  on  the  stem  and 
leaves  of  many  Mosses. 

In  proceeding  to  jnquire  into  the  adequacy  of  this  interpretation, 
it  may  be  at  once  admitted  that  the  CharacecB  resemble  the 
Muscinea;  in  many  points.  Pringsheim  does  not  fail  to  note  in  his 
above-mentioned  work  the  similarity  in  structure  and  development 
existing  between  the  nucule  of  Chara  and  the  archegonium  of  a 
Moss.  It  is  usual  at  the  present  time  l  to  place  the  Characece  in  the 
class  Carposporeai,  and  to  speak  of  the  nucule  as  a  carpogonium. 
The  soundness  of  such  a  classification  becomes  questionable  when 
it  is  remembered  that  both  in  structure  and  development,  as  well 
as  in  the  changes  which  it  undergoes  in  consequence  of  fertilisation, 
the  nucule  of  Chara  differs  absolutely  from  a  typical  carpogonium. 
The  central  cell  (oosphere)  of  the  nucule  is  surrounded  fi'om  the 
first  by  a  multicellular  investment,  and  consequently  that  formation 
of  a  cystocarp  around  the  oosphere  after  its  fertilisation,  which  is 
so  characteristic  of  the  CarjwsporecB,  does  not  take  place  in  the 
Characece.  It  is  probably  more  correct  to  speak  of  the  nucule  of  the 
Characea,  as  being  an  archegonium. 

In  a  recent  paper  upon  the  alternation  of  generations  among  the 
Thalloj)hytes,§  Pringsheim  groups  the  Characeoi  with  the  Fucacem 
and  the  Conjiu/ata;,  as  being  j)lants  which  do  not  present  that 
dimoi-phism  of  the  organs  of  fructification  which  is  essential  to  the 
occurrence  of  alternation  of  generations.  In  making  this  state- 
ment he  becomes  unconsciously  illogical.  If,  as  he  insists  in  his 
first  paper,  the  "  j^ro-embryo  "  of  Chara  be  homologous  with  the 
protonema  of  a  Moss,  and  if,  as  he  asserts  in  his  second  paper, 
there  be  no  stage  in  the  life-history  of  Chara  which  corresponds  to 
to  the  asexual  generation  (sporophore  ||)  of  the  Moss,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  product  of  a  fertilised  oosphere  is  morpho- 
logically equivalent  to  the  product  of  a  germinating  spore  ;  that, 
for  instance,  the  sporogonium  of  a  Moss  is  equivalent  to  its  pro- 

*  Loc.  cit.  p.  318,  quoting  from  '  Mouatsber,  d.  Berl.  Akad.',  1862. 

f  'Recherches  anat.  et  morphol.  sur  les  Mousses.'  Strasbourg,  1818,  pp. 
13,  15,10. 

J  '  Sachs,  Lehrbuch,'  4te  Auflage,  1874. 

§  '  Jahrb.  f'lir  wiss.  Bot.',  Bd.  xi.  1877,  p.  32. 

II  Thiselton  Dyer  has  suggested  the  word  "  oophore  "  as  a  general  expression 
for  the  sexual  and  "  sporophore  "  for  the  asexual  generation  of  plants.  These 
terms  are  used  in  this  sense  throughout  this  paper. 
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tonema — a  result  which  is  obviously  incorrect.  An  attempt  might 
be  made  to  escape  from  this  dilemma  by  surrendering  the  sup- 
posed homology  of  the  "pro-embryo"  with  a  protonema,  maiu- 
taining,  however,  the  assertion  that  no  alternation  of  generations 
presents  itseK  ui  the  life-history  of  Chara ;  but  this  would  only 
lead  to  further  difficulties.  Such  a  view  would  at  once  isolate 
Chara  fi'om  all  other  hving  organisms  as  being  an  individual  the 
fertihsed  "ovum"  of  which  produces  an  embryo  quite  unlike  its 
parent,  from  which  the  sexual  individual  is  subsequently  formed 
by  a  process  of  budding.  The  life-history  of  Chara  can  be  satis- 
factorily accounted  for  only  on  the  assumption  that  an  alternation  of 
generations  occurs  in  it. 

It  is  admitted  by  those  who  agree  in  placing  the  Characea 
among  the  Carposporea  that  an  alternation  of  generations  does  exist 
in  the  life-history  of  Chara,  and  the  following  is  a  brief  account  of 
the  supposed  mode  of  its  occurrences.  To  make  it  quite  clear  a 
comparison  may  be  instituted  between  (  hara  and  a  typically  car- 
posporous  plant  such  as  Coleochate.  As  the  result  of  fertihsation, 
the  oosphere  of  Coleochate  vmdergoes  successive  di-sisions,  which 
give  rise  to  a  number  of  similar  cells.  This  mass  of  cells,  invested 
by  the  walls  of  the  mother-ceU,  is  the  sporophore  of  Coleochate,  for, 
at  a  later  period,  these  cells  become  isolated  ;  each  of  them  is  in 
fact  a  spore  (cari)Ospore),  and  from  each  of  them  a  zoospore  is 
emitted,  from  which  the  oophore  is  developed.  In  Chara  the 
fertihsed  oosphere  does  not  give  rise  even  to  so  simple  a  spore- 
producing  apparatus  as  that  of  Coleochate.  It  remains  unicellular ; 
it  is,  in  fact,  converted  du-ectly  into  a  single  carpospore,  and  this 
is  all  that  represents  the  sporophore  in  the  life-history  of  Chara. 
It  is  only  when  this  spore  is  about  to  germinate  that  it  becomes 
multicellular  by  the  formation  of  cell- walls  within  it  in  the  manner 
described  by  De  Bary.  This  comparison  may  be  conveniently 
expressed  in  the  following  tabular  form : — 


Oophore. 

j    Sporophore. 

Coleochaftte  ... 

Chara    

Moss 

Plant. 
Plant. 
Plant. 

Oospore. 
1  Carpospore. 
[  Sporogonium. 

This  view  certainly  harmonises  with  Pringsheim's  theory  of  the 
homology  of  the  "  pro-embryo  "  with  a  protonema,  but  it  presents 
ob^'ious  difficulties.  It  is  not  easy  to  realise  that  the  so-called 
carpospore  of  Chara  is  the  moii)hological  equivalent  of  the  whole 
oospore  of  Coleochate,  and  therefore  also  of  so  complex  a  structure 
as  the  sporogonium  of  a  Moss,  and  these  difficulties  are  very  much 
increased  by  Pringsheim's  recent  paper  abpve  refen-ed  to.  In  it  he 
satisfactorily  demonstrates  that  the  spore  of  a  Moss  or  of  a  Fern, 
for  instance,  is  not  the  final  stage  of  the  sporophore,  but  that  it  is 
the  first  stage  of  the  ©ophore.  This  being  the  case,  the  table  given 
above  is  incomplete,  all  mention  of  the  spore  (except  in  the  case 
of  Cluira)  being  omitted.     In  its  complete  form  it  is  as  follows  : — 
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Oophore. 

Sporophore. 

Coleochsete   . . . 

Chara    

Moss 

Oospore. 

Carpospore. 

Sporogonium. 

Carpospore.      Proembryo.      Plant. 
Spore.               Protonema.     Plant. 

This  statement  of  the  case  makes  it  evident  at  a  glance  that  the 
hypothesis  of  the  direct  conversion  of  the  oosphere  of  Chara  hy 
fertihsation  into  a  single  carpospore  results  in  a  paradox.  It 
compels  us  to  regard  the  carpospore  of  Chara  as  heing  not  only 
the  sporophore  but  also  the  first  stage  of  the  oophore  of  the  plant ; 
or,  in  other  words,  to  consider  the  carpospore  of  Chara  as  being 
the  morphological  equivalent  of  the  oospore  of  ColeochcBte  and  of 
the  sporogonium  of  a  Moss,  and,  at  the  same  time,  of  a  single 
spore  of  either  of  these  plants,  a  view  which  is  quite  untenable. 
Moreover,  such  a  direct  conversion  of  an  oosphere  into  a  single 
spore  is  quite  unparalleled  among  plants  which  exhibit  an  alter- 
nation of  generations.  In  all  such  plants  the  result  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  fertilised  oosphere  is  the  production  of  numerous 
spores.  Further,  the  mode  of  "  germination  "  of  this  "  carpospore  " 
of  Chara  is  quite  different  from  that  of  the  spores  of  other  plants. 
When  a  a; ore  germinates  it  usually  protrudes  a  germinal  filament 
(Keimschlauch)  from  any  portion  of  its  surface,  but  in  Chara  the 
protrusion  of  the  filament  is  confined  to  a  definite  spot,  and  its 
formation  is  preceded  by  certain  well-defined  and  apparently 
constant  cell- divisions.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  this  view  of  the 
alternation  of  generations  in  Chara  is  unsatisfactory,  for  it  is  based 
upon  an  unwarrantable  assumption,  and  it  fails  to  explain  all  the 
phenomena  of  the  life-history  of  the  plant. 

An  attempt  may  now  be  made  to  give  an  interpretation  of  these 
phenomena  which  shall  have  a  more  secure  foundation,  and  which 
shall  interpret  them  in  a  more  satisfactory  manner.  The  first 
cell-divisions  which  take  place  in  the  fertilised  oosphere  of  Chara 
are  not  unlike  those  which  take  place  in  that  of  Coleochate,  but  the 
final  result  is  different  in  the  two  cases ;  in  Coleochate  the  cells 
formed  fall  apart,  but  in  Chara  they  remam  connected  and  certain 
of  them  give  rise  to  the  *'  pro-embryo  "  and  to  the  *'  primary  root." 
The  processes  of  growth  exhibited  by  the  "germinating  carpospore" 
of  Chara  correspond  much  more  nearly  to  those  which  accompany 
the  development  of  an  embryo  from  a  fertilised  oosphere  than  to 
those  which  occur  in  a  germinating  spore.  It  is  interesting  to 
compare,  from  this  point  of  view,  the  embryology  of  Chara  with 
that  of  the  Hepatka.  In  Chara,  the  first  division  of  the  oosphere 
takes  place,  as  we  have  seen,  in  a  plane  at  right  angles  to  the  long 
axis  of  the  archegonium,  and  this  is  the  Qase  also  among  the 
higher  Hepatica;  (Jungermanniere) ;  but  this  difference  exists,  that 
in  Chara  two  unequal  cells  are  formed,  whereas  the  two  cells  of  the 
Hepaticcp,  are  equal  in  size.  The  more  superficial  of  the  two  cells  in 
the  Hepatica; — the  one,  that  is,  which  immediately  underhues  the 
neck  of  the  archegonium — undergoes  numerous  divisions,  by  means 
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of  which  the  tissue  of  the  future  sporogonium  is  formed,  and  the  more 
deeply-placed  cell  gives  rise  to  the  tissue  of  the  seta  and  foot  (embryo- 
phore).  In  Riccia,  however,  the  whole  oosphere  is  devoted  to  the  for- 
mation of  the  sporogonium.  In  Chara,  the  more  superficial  of  the  two 
cells  gives  rise  to  the  "  pro-embryo  "  by  repeated  divisions,  whereas 
it  appears  that  the  deeply-placed  larger  cell  undergoes  no  change. 
Since  their  mode  of  origin  is  the  same,  it  is  reasonable  to  suggest  that 
the  "  pro-embryo  "  of  Chara  is  the  homologue  of  the  sporogonium  of 
the  Hepatica,  and  that  the  basal  cell  of  the  former  is  the  homologue 
of  the  seta  and  foot  of  the  latter, — that  the  "  pro-embryo  "  and  the 
basal  ceU  together  are  equivalent  to  the  sporogonium  with  its  seta 
and  foot.  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  in  Chara  the 
"  primary  root "  is  derived  from  the"  apical  cell  as  well  as  the 
"  pro-embryo."  From  the  researches  of  Nordstedt  and  Wahlstedt  * 
it  appears  that  this  development  of  a  "  primary-root "  is  not 
absolutely  constant,  and  that  when  it  does  not  take  place  the 
whole  of  the  apical  cell  gives  origin  to  the  "pro-embryo."  This 
fact  affords  some  ground  for  regai-ding  this  root  not  as  a  "  primary  " 
root,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  but  rather  as  an  adventitious 
root.  As  I  have  endeavoured  to  estabhsh  elsewhere,!  a  "  primary 
root "  is  an  organ  developed  from  that  segment  of  the  oosphere 
which  is  diagonally  opposite  to  that  one  in  which  the  apex  of  the 
stem  is  formed.  Of  this  the  Ferns  and  Equisetacen  and  also  the 
Phanerogams  offer  good  examples.  "VNTaen,  as  in  Chara,  the  first 
root  is  formed  from  that  half  of  the  oosphere  which  gives  rise  also 
to  the  stem,  it  must  be  regarded  as  being  adventitious.  Of  this 
Selaginella  and  the  Coiiifera  afford  examples.  It  may  be  objected 
that  the  inequahty  of  the  two  cells  iu  Chara  destroys  the  homology 
which  is  here  suggested,  but  this  objection  has  not  much  weight. 
It  is  not  denied  that  the  sporogoniimi  of  Riccia  is  homologous  with 
the  sporogonium,  seta,  and  foot  of  one  of  the  other  Uepatica, 
because  in  Riccia  the  sporogonium  is  formed  from  the  whole 
instead  of  from  half  of  the  oosphere,  and  therefore  the  homology  of 
the  "pro-embryo"  of  Chara  with  the  sporogonium  of  one  of  the 
Hepatica:  cannot  be  denied  on  the  gi'ound  that  it  is  formed  from 
a  small  part  of  an  oosphere  the  greater  part  of  which  is  devoted 
to  the  formation  of  a  foot. 

On  this  view  the  "  pro-embryo,"  or  rather  the  true  "  embryo  " 
of  Chara  must  be  regarded  as  the  sporophore  of  the  plant.  The 
following  table  wiU  illustrate  this  view  in  aU  its  consequences : — 


Oophore. 

Sporophore. 

Coleochaete  ... 

Chara    

Moss 

Carpospore, 

Spore. 

Plant. 
Plant. 
Plant. 

Oospore. 
Embryo. 
Sporogonium- 

Protonema. 

*  Loc.  cit. 

t  On    the    Homologies    uf   the    Saspensor,    '  Quart.  Joum.    Micr.   ScL', 
January,  1878. 
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A  very  obvious  objection  is  at  once  suggested  by  this  table,  viz., 
that  if  it  be  correct  the  sporophore  of  Chara  is  represented  by  an 
organ  which  has  never  been  known  to  produce  spores.  It  must 
not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  the  transition  from  the  sporophore 
to  the  oophore  in  plants  which  present  a  well-marked  alternation 
of  generations  is  not  necessarily  effected  by  means  of  spores.  The 
recent  researches  of  Pringsheim  *  and  of  Stahl  \  have  shewn  that 
the  seta  and  the  sporogonium  [i.e.  the  sporophore)  of  [a  Moss  may, 
under  certain  conditions,  give  rise  to  a  protonema  upon  which  the 
moss-plant  (oophore)  is  subsequently  developed  as  a  lateral  out- 
growth. From  the  observations  of  Miiller  \  we  know  that  the 
protonema  of  a  Moss  is  merely  the  simplest  possible  form  of  its 
leaf-bearing  stem.  These  facts  warrant  the  assertion  that  a  du'ect 
transition  from  the  sporophore  to  the  oophore  can  be  effected 
in  Mosses  without  the  intervention  of  sj)ores.  It  is  not  so  para- 
doxical, therefore,  as  it  appears  to  be  at  first  sight,  to  apply  the 
term  "  sporophore  "  to  an  organ  which  does  not  actually  produce 
spores.  It  may  be  inferred  that  the  condition  which  is  accidental 
in  Mosses  is  permanent  in  Chara,  m  which  plant  the  sporophore 
remains  rudimentary,  producing  no  spores,  but  giving  rise  to  the 
oophore  by  lateral  budding  from  one  of  its  cells. 

The  vegetative  reproduction  by  means  of  the  "  pro-embryonic 
branches" — or,  as  should  now  be  said,  "  embryonic  branches  " — 
which  has  been  described  in  detail  by  Pringsheim,  and  which  is  of 
common  occurence  in  Chara,  affords  some  indirect  but  valuable 
support  to  the  views  here  advanced.  These  embryonic  branches 
spring  from  the  nodes  of  the  stem,  and  closely  resemble  the 
embryo  in  then  structure.  Like  the  embryo,  an  embryonic  branch 
gives  origin  to  a  sexual  plant  by  a  process  of  budding  from  one  of 
its  cells  which  lies  behind  its  apical  cell.  Expressing  these  facts 
in  general  terms  this  process  may  be  described  as  the  development 
of  numerous  sporophores  (embryonic  branches)  by  budding  from 
the  oophore  (6'A(X/-a-plant),  as  an  instance,  that  is,  of  a  transition 
from  an  oojihore  to  a  sporophore  without  the  intervention  of  sexual 
reproductive  organs  (Apogamy,  Be  Barij).  Other  instances  of  this 
occur  among  Ferns.  It  has  been  found  §  that  the  prothallus 
(oophore)  of  certain  Ferns  (Aspidium  filLv-mas  crutatum,  Aspidiam 
falcatum,  Pteris  cretica)  gives  rise  to  the  fern-plant  (sporophore) 
by  a  process  of  budding  without  the  development  of  any  sexual 
reproductive  organs,  and  that  this  is  the  only  means  by  which 
these  Ferns  are  reproduced. 

It  ai)pears  from  the  foregoing  facts  and  deductions  (1)  that  a 
well-marked  alternation  of  generations  occurs  in  the  life-history  of 
Chara,  and  (2)  that  the  C/tara-plant  with  its  reproductive  organs  is 

•  '  Jahrb.  fiir  wiss.  Bot.'  Bd.  xi.  1877,  p.  1. 
+ '  Bot.  Zeitg.'  1876. 

t '  Die  Sporenvorkeirae  etc.,  der  Laubmoose.'  •  Arb.  d.  bot.  Inst,  in  Wiirz- 
burgb,'  Bd.  I.,  Heft,  iv.,  1874. 

§  Fallow,  on  asexual  growth  from  the  prothallus  of  Pteris  cretica.  '  Quart. 
Journ.  Mic.  Sci.',  vol.  xiv.,  1874. 

De  Bary;  Ueber  apogame  Fame,  .fee.     '  Bot.  Zeitg.',  1878. 
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the  oophore,  the  sporophore  being  represented  by  the  embryo,  i.e., 
the  product  of  the  development  of  the  central-cell  of  the  archego- 
nium.  In  order  to  indicate  the  fact  that  no  spores  are  ever  pro- 
duced, so  far  as  is  at  present  known,  by  the  sporophore  of  Chara, 
we  may  speak  of  tliis  plant  as  being  "  aposporous,"  using  a  word 
which  is  symmetrical  with  the  term  "  apogamous,"  apphed  by  De 
Bary  to  those  Ferns  in  whose  life-history  no  process  of  sexaal 
reproduction  occurs. 

If  this  interpretation  of  the  facts  in  the  life-history  of  Chara  be 
in  any  measure  a  correct  one,  it  will  necessarily  have  an  important 
bearing  upon  the  question  of  the  systematic  position  of  the 
Charace<B.  This  question  has  been  recently  discussed  in  these 
pages  by  Bennett*  and  by  Caruel.t  The  former,  accepting  the 
prevailing  account  of  the  life-history  of  Chara,  and  perceiving  the 
many  features  which  the  CharacecB  and  the  MuscinetB  possess  in 
common,  suggests  that  the  Characea  may  be  Mosses,  rendered 
abnormal  by  their  aquatic  habit,  in  which  the  formation  of  the 
non-sexual  generation  (sporophore)  is  altogether  suppressed. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  views  advanced  in  this  paper  to  contradict 
the  existence  of  a  relationship  between  the  Characea  and  the 
Mmcinea ;  on  the  contrary,  there  is  much  to  estabUsh  it.  It  ia 
true  that  the  "pro-embryo"  of  Chara  cannot  any  longer  be 
regarded  as  the  homologue  of  the  protonema  of  a  Moss,  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  here  contended  that  the  embryo  is  the  homologue 
of  the  sporogonium  of  a  Moss ;  so  that  although  these  views 
destroy  one  link  in  the  chain  of  analogies  and  homologies  which 
connects  the  Characea  and  the  Muscinea,  they  replace  it  by  a 
stronger  one.  I  quite  agree  with  Bennett's  conclusion,  on  accoimt 
of  the  facts  detailed  in  the  earher  part  of  this  paper,  that  it  is 
incorrect  to  place  the  Characea  among  the  Carposporea,  for  they 
have  stronger  affinities  -with  the  Mosses. 

Still  it  must  not  be  overlooked  that  the  Characea  do  possess 
certain  features  in  common  with  some  of  the  Carposporea.  such  as 
a  very  simple  histological  composition  and  their  pecuhar  cortica- 
tion.  And  further,  although,  as  Bennett  states  and  as  I  have 
already  pointed  out,  the  "  nucule  "  of  Chara  is  essentially  different 
from  a  carpogonium, — is,  in  fact,  an  archegonium, — yet  it  presents  a 
pecuharity  in  which  it  resembles  the  carpogonium  of  certain  Car- 
posporea, and  in  which  it  differs  from  the  archegoniimi  of  a  Moss. 
This  peculiarity  consists  in  the  existence  of  one  or  more  ceUs 
(Wendungszellen,  A.  Braiin)  at  the  base  of  the  central-cell,  which 
have  been  di\-ided  from  it.  These  cells  are  usually  regarded  as 
being  the  representatives  of  those  forming  the  trichopore  of  the 
Floridea,  that  is,  as  the  i-udiments  of  an  organ  which  exists  fully 
developed  in  aUied  plants,  the  antherozoids  of  which  are  not 
endowed  with  the  power  of  movement,  but  which  is  unnecessary  in 
the  Characea,  because  in  them  the  antherozoids  are  actively  motile. 


*  '  Journ.  of  Botany.*     New  Series.    Vol.  vii.,  July,  1878,  p.  202. 

+  Idem.    New  Series,  Vol.  vii.,  September,  1878,  p.  258.     Also  '  La  Mor- 
fologia  Vegetale.'    Pisa.     1878. 
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I  cannot  proceed,  therefore,  as  Bennett  does,  to  unite  the 
Characece  with  the  IhiscinecB.'^^  I  regard  them  as  forming  an  inde- 
pendent group  intermediate  between  the  Carposporece  and  the 
Muscineo}.  This  is  really  to  say  that  they  link  the  Thallophytes 
to  the  Cormophytes,  and  this  I  believe  to  be  actually  the  case.  In 
the  structure  of  their  vegetative  and  reproductive  organs  they 
resemble  the  cormoid  Thallophytes  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
thalloid  Cormophytes  on  the  other. 

Caruel  proposes  to  place  the  Characem  (his  Schistogams) 
between  the  Vascular  Cryptogams  (his  Prothallogams)  and  the 
Phanerogams.  He  rejects,  as  I  do,  the  supposed  homology  of  the 
"  pro-embryo"  of  Chara  with  the  protonema  of  a  Moss,  and  partly 
on  this  ground  and  partly  on  the  ground  that  in  Mosses  the 
"  neutral  form  "  (sporophore  ?)  is  definite  in  its  evolution,  whereas 
in  Chara  it  is  indefinite,  he  separates  widely  the  CharacecB  from  the 
MuscinecB  in  spite  of  many  obvious  resemblances.  Of  these  reasons 
the  former  is  quite  insufficient,  as  a  consideration  of  the  foregoing 
paragraphs  of  this  paper  will  shew.  As  to  the  latter,  the  observa- 
!^ions  of  Pringsheim  and  of  Stahl,  to  which  reference  has  been 
made  above,  shew  that  the  "neutral  form"  of  a  Moss  is  not 
necessarily  definite  in  its  evolution.  I  am  unable  to  ascertain 
exactly  from  his  paper  or  from  his  book  what  Prof.  Caruel  con- 
siders to  be  the  "  neutral  form  "  of  Chara,  but  if  it  is  either  the 
oospore  or  the  "  pro-embryo,"  these  surely  are  definite  in  their 
evolution.  He  goes  on  to  separate  the  Characece  from  the  Prothal- 
logams on  account  of  the  absence  from  the  former  of  "anything 
like  the  sexual  prothallus  so  pecuUar  to  the  Prothallogams,"  and 
also  on  account  of  "  the  complex  organisation  of  the  antherocyst 
(globule)  compared  to  the  simpler  antheridium,  and  o  f  the 
oogemma  (nucule)  compared  to  the  archegonium,  and  of  the 
different  origin  of  both,  which  in  Characeai  proceed  directly  from 
the  neutral  form  and  not  from  spores  produced  by  it."  Are  we  then 
to  cease  to  regard  the  sexual  C'Aara-plant  as  corresponding  to  the 
prothallus  of  a  Fern,  and  are  we  to  consider  the  sexual  organs 
which  it  bears  as  a  separate  sexual  generation  ?  Surely  this  is  a 
view  which  has  no  foundation  in  true  morphology.  Can  there  be 
any  reason  for  regarding  the  archegonia  and  antheridia  of  Chara  as 
constituting  a  generation  distinct  from  the  plant  which  bears  them, 
whilst  no  such  distinction  is  made  in  the  case  of  the  prothallus  of 
a  Fern  ?  The  feature  of  the  CharaceiB  to  which  importance  is 
attached  as  indicating  a  relationship  with  the  Phanerogams  is  the 
"  marked  resemblance  of  structure,  coupled  with  the  same  origin, 
between  the  oogemma  of  the  one  and  the  gemmule  (misnamed 
ovule)  of  the  other,"  and  further,  "  the  similarity  of  origin  in  the 
male  forms  of  both  the  groups,  equally  proceeding  from  bodies 
which  are  modifications  of  leaves."  Even  if  we  admit,  as  Caruel 
does,  that  Celakovsky  t  has  satisfactorily  proved  that  the  central- 

*  This  has  been  done  also  by  Trevisan.     (Conspectus  ordinum  Prothallo- 
phytornm,  in  'Bull.  Soc.  Bot.    Belg.',  1877.)     Ho  unites   the  Bryophyta  and 
Phycophyta  (Characea)  into  oue  group  wliich  he  calls  Anthogamce. 
+ '  Flora,'  187H,  p.  49. 
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cell  of  the  archegoniiim  of  Chara  (oogonium,  Celakovsky)  and  the 
ovule  of  a  Phanerogam  are  both  phyllomes,  and  that  the  invest- 
ment of  the  foi-mer  is  comparable  to  that  of  the  latter  (ovary),  still 
this  fact  does  not  necessarily  establish  the  existence  of  a  close 
relationship  between  these  plants.  Do  we  not  find  among  Mosses 
archegonia  which  are  moi-phologically  phyllomes,  and  are  not  these 
organs  usually  invested  by  leaves  forming  either  a  perichsetium  or 
a  perigynium  ?  It  is  scarcely  necessaiy  to  go  so  far  as  to  the 
Phanerogams  to  find  female  organs  which  resemble  those  of  the 
Characem  in  their  morphological  natm-e  when  they  occur  close  at 
hand  in  the  Miiscmea.  The  same  remarks  may  be  apphed  also  to 
the  male  organs.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  antheridium  of 
Chara  much  more  closely  resembles  that  of  a  Moss  (which  may  be 
also  a  phyllome)  than  the  stamen  of  a  flowering  plant.  Caruel 
himself  admits  that  great  differences  exist  between  the  structure  of 
the  male  organ  of  Chara  and  that  of  a  stamen.  This,  together 
with  the  differences  La  the  embrj'ology  of  the  two  groups,  suffices 
to  keep  them  distinct. 

The  permissibility  of  such  a  comparison  of  the  reproductive 
organs  of  Chara  and  those  of  a  Phanerogam  is  very  questionable. 
It  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  these  organs  in  Chara  belong  to 
the  oophore,  whereas  the  ovules  and  stamens  of  a  Phanerogam 
belong  to  the  sporophore.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  fi-om  what 
morphological  stand-point  it  is  that  Caruel  proceeds  to  institute  it. 

The  ground  upon  which  it  is  sought  to  estabhsh  the  existence  of 
a  close  relationship  between  the  Characem  and  the  Phanerogama 
cannot  be  considered  to  be  satisfactory,  and  if  the  intei-pretation 
of  the  facts  of  the  life-history  of  Chara  which  is  given  in  this  paper 
be  the  correct  one,  they  lose  even  the  appearance  of  plausibdity. 
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By  H.  C.  Field,  Esq. 

[The  following  notes,  made  from  long  observation  of  the  Fems 
of  New  Zealand  in  their  native  locahties,  were  sent  by  Mr.  Field 
in  a  letter  merely  intended  for  my  own  jn-ivate  instruction  ;  but 
they  contain  so  much  that  is  interesting  and  valuable  that  I  have 
asked  and;obtaiaed  his  permission  to  pubhsh  them. — J.  G.  Bakee.] 


I  think  Gleichenia  circinnata  and  G.  dicarpa  are  merely  forms 
of  the  same  plant.  Here  the  lobes  of  both  fold  tightly  back,  so  as 
to  cover  the  sori,  the  only  apparent  difference  being  that,  while 
those  of  the  former  are  reflexed  symmetrically,  so  as  to  cover  all 
up  closely,  those  of  the  latter  fold  back  lopsidedly,  so  as  to  leave  a 
sort  of  deep  cup-shaped  cavity  on  the  upper  side  of  each  lobe,  or 
perhaps  I  should  rat^her  say  on  the  side  of  it  farthest  removed  from 
the  stipes  of  the  frond.  I  hardly  fancy  this  distinction  sufficient 
to  justify   their   being  sepai-ately  classed ;    and    moreover,   they 
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constantly  grow  together  (that  is,  dicarpa  seems  only  to  grow  along 
with  circinnata,  though  the  latter  is  often  found  alone),  and  are  so 
mixed  that  I  often  think  they  must  spring  from  the  same  rhizomes, 
though  I  have  never  been  able  to  extract  a  rhizome  with  both 
kinds  of  frond  upon  it  from  the  mud  and  moss  of  the  swamps  in 
which  they  occm-.  I  find,  too,  that  some  masses  of  the  swamp- 
soil  containing  these  ferns,  which  I  was  at  some  pains  to  bring 
down  from  the  mountains,  and  plant  in  a  favourably  wet  place  in 
my  garden,  have  for  the  last  three  years  only  produced  circinnata 
fronds,  though  they  contained  quite  an  equal  number  of  dicarpa 
ones  when  I  procured  them. 

I  may  next  note  the  characteristics  of  the  caudices  of  our 
arborescent  ferns.  Cyathea  medullaris  grows  to  an  ultimate  height 
of  from  forty  to  a  hundred  feet  or  more,  and  the  fronds,  on 
withering,  break  short  off  from  the  caudex,  leaving  a  rhomboidal 
scar  on  the  latter,  to  show  where  each  one  grew.  Thus  the  whole 
outer  surface  of  the  caudex  consists  of  these  scars,  except  just  at 
the  bottom,  where  there  is  often  a  small  cone  of  fibrous  matter, 
which  occasionally  attains  the  dimensions  of  eighteen  inches  in 
diameter  at  its  base,  and  two  feet  or  more  in  height.  It  consists 
of  apparent  root-fibres  growing  longitudinally  downwards  from  the 
caudex,  but  adhering  firmly  together.  It  is  caUed  "Weld"  by 
the  Maoris,  who  split  it  into  slabs,  and  use  it  to  line  their  potato- 
pits  and  storehouses,  partly  because  it  is  almost  imperishable  and 
impervious  to  moisture,  and  partly  because  rats  and  mice  do  not 
gnaw  through  it  as  they  will  through  wood.  C.  C^mnbighami 
seems  never  to  exceed  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  in  height,  and  its 
withered  fronds,  or  their  rachises,  remain  hanging  around  the 
caudex  for  many  years,  often  in  fact  nearly  concealing  it.  When 
they  drop  the  sej)aration  seems  effected  by  a  sort  of  healing 
process,  which  has  gradually  diminished  the  diameter  of  the 
actual  base  of  the  stipe,  so  that  only  a  small  scar  remauis  on  the 
otherwise  smooth  surface  of  the  caudex.  There  is  also  occasionally 
a  small  cone  of  weki  at  the  base  of  the  caudex.  C.  dealhata  attains 
a  height  of  from  thirty  to  fifty  feet,  and  its  caudex  is  quite  different. 
The  withered  fronds  are  separated  by  then-  stipes  breaking  off"  at  a 
distance  of  about  eight  inches  from  the  caudex,  which  is  roughened 
with  them,  and  actually  concealed  by  them  (as  they  closely  overlap 
each  other)  for  the  greater  portion  of  its  length.  Ultimately  they 
disappear,  partly  through  perishing  under  atmospheric  influence, 
but  mostly  through  being  buried  in  weki,  which  on  these  ferns 
not  only  forms  cones  often  five  to  six  feet  high,  by  three  feet  in 
diameter  at  the  ground,  but  covers  the  whole  caudex,  so  as  to 
make  it  often  a  foot  or  more  in  diameter.  Hemitelia  Smithii  only 
grows  to  a  height  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet,  rarely  exceeding 
the  former.  Its  withered  fronds  hang  in  a  collar  round  the  head 
of  the  caudex,  just  below  the  crown,  for  several  years,  and  then 
either  drop  short  off  or  leave  so  small  a  portion  of  stipe  behind 
them  that  it  is  immediately  covered  up  in  weld,  which  in  these 
ferns  forms  the  whole  outer  surface  of  a  caudex  as  thick  as  that  of 
C.  dealhata,  but  seldom,  if  over,  a  basal  cone.      Alsophila  Colensoi 
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and  Dicksoiiia  lanata  have  creeping  caudices,  which  anchor  them- 
selves to  the  ground  with  rootlets  as  they  run.  As  both  these 
ferns  grow  high  up  the  mountains,  so  that  they  ai-e  buried  in  snow 
all  the  winter,  one  has  few  opportunities  of  observing  them.  I 
therefore  got  a  number  of  plants  of  each  last  autumn,  and  planted 
them  in  a  cool  shady  part  of  my  garden^  where  they  are  all  grow- 
ing well.  From  watching  then*  growth  I  am  satisfied  not  only 
that  they  can  never  Lave  a  true  erect  caudex,  but  that  even  Mr. 
Henry  and  myseK  were  deceived  as  to  the  soft  portion  of  its 
termination  standing  erect.  The  whole  caudex  to  its  very  end  is 
prostrate,  but  the  stipes  of  the  crown  rise  at  right  angles  (or 
rather  at  obtuse  angles,  as  the  i>lants  grow  on  deeply  inclined 
places)  to  it,  and  so  closely  together  as  to  give  the  idea  of  the  end 
of  the  caudex  being  pointed  veiiically.  The  continued  horizontal 
gi'owth  of  the  caudex  is,  however,  conclusively  shown  by  the  fact 
that,  each  spring,  the  new  crown  of  fronds  rises  from  beneath  the 
side  of  the  old  one,  and  not  from  out  of  its  centre,  proving  that 
during  the  year  the  apex  of  the  caudex  has  extended  beyond  the 
chcle  of  the  old  stipes.  The  caudex,  as  I  mentioned  in  a  previous 
letter,  often  creeps  to  a  distance  of  thirty  or  forty  feet  from  its 
original  root,  and  I  can  only  account  for  the  circumstance  of  its 
habit  in  this  respect  remaining  so  long  unnoted  from  its  small 
diameter  and  its  being  buried  under  the  rotted  fronds  and  other 
decaying  vegetation,  and  from  the  fact  that  the  plants  grow  in 
places  which  are  seldom  visited  by  persons  likely  to  notice  the 
pecuUarity,  except  very  occasionally  towards  the  end  of  summer  or 
early  autumn,  when  the  snow  has  melted  from  oflF  the  mountains 
and  the  old  crowns  have  withered  and  fallen.  I  think,  however, 
that  I  know  how  the  mistake  of  supposing  that  these  ferns  have 
occasionally  a  true  erect  caudex  has  arisen.  When,  in  creeping 
along,  the  caudex  comes  in  contact  with  a  fallen  tree,  it  rises  over 
it,  and  descends  to  the  ground  again  on  the  other  side  ;  and  in  the 
same  way,  on  reaching  the  face  of  a  precipitous  bank,  or  face  of 
rock,  it  climbs  it,  and  resumes  its  horizontal  course  on  the  top.  In 
either  case,  the  caudex  would  be,  for  a  time,  actually  erect,  and  a 
person  ignorant  of  the  creeping  habit  might  easily  fail  to  notice 
the  fact  that  it  was  actually  cHnging  by  rootlets  to  the  log  or  face ; 
and  the  more  so  as,  in  this  case,  the  natural  growth  of  the  crown, 
at  an  angle  to  the  caudex,  would  appeal*  to  have  arisen  from  its 
being  forced  out  of  the  perpendicular  by  the  obstruction,  and  would 
to  a  great  extent  cause  the  fronds  to  hide  the  caudex.  The  caudex 
of  Lomaria  procera  constantly  grows  in  the  same  manner,  and  on 
st^eep  faces  often  (I  think  more  often  than  not)  actually  descends. 
So  usual  indeed  is  the  creeping  habit,  particularly  iu  large  plants, 
that  many  people  fancy  this  fern  has  a  creej^ing  rhizome.  In  the 
description  of  Alsophila  CoJensoi  I  notice  a  misprint  iu  the  '  Svnopsis ' 
of  inches  for  feet  iu  respect  of  the  length  of  the  frond.  t)icksonia 
squarrosa  grows  fully  twenty-five  feet  high,  and  the  caudex,  which 
is  very  slender  and  iard,  is  covered  by  the  bases  of  old  stipes 
broken  oflf  at  a  distance  of  fi-om  eight  to  twelve  inches  from  it.  No 
weki  grows  on  this  fern.      With  us  the  stipes,  rachis,  &c.,  and  the 
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scales  on  them,  vary  from  medium  brown  to  almost  jet-black  in 
different  plants,  and  the  shape  of  the  fronds  is  broadly  lanceolate, 
about  two  or  three  pairs  of  pinna)  only  inclining  downwards,  rather 
than  oblong-deltoid.  The  general  colour  of  the  frond,  too,  is 
yellowish  green,  while  that  of  7J.  fibrosa  is  bluish  green.  In  both 
the  under  surface  has  a  greyer  tinge  than  the  upper  one.  D.  fibrosa 
is  said  occasionally  to  reach  twenty  feet  in  height,  though  I  have 
never  seen  one  even  fifteen  feet  high.  In  this  fern  the  actual 
caudex  is  thin,  not  more  than  one  inch  and  a  half  to  two  inches  in 
diameter,  yet  it  appears  to  be  often  fifteen  or  eighteen  inches  in 
diameter,  owing  to  its  being  covered  with  a  thick  coating  of  long, 
nearly  black,  scales,  interlaced  and  matted  together,  as  if  felted, 
so  as  to  form  a  substance  varying  in  harshness  from  sheep's-wool 
to  cocoa-nut  fibre.  There  is  none  of  the  true  fibrous  weld  on  this 
fern,  but  its  sides  are  often  adzed  off  by  the  Maoris,  so  that  its 
caudex  is  reduced  to  a  slab  about  two  and  a  half  or  three  inches 
thick,  which  is  used  in  the  same  way  as  weki.  The  scales  on  the 
stipes  and  rachises  are  purplish  black,  the  fronds  lanceolate,  the 
broadest  part  being  above  the  centre,  and  the  stipes  and  rachises 
yellowish  brown,  but  lighter  below  than  above.  Fully  half  the 
pinnae  incline  downwards.  D.  lanata  has  the  second  pair  of  pinnaa 
the  longest,  though  the  first  (which  alone  incline  downwards)  are 
very  little  shoi-ter,  and  the  breadth  of  the  frond  is  fully  two-thirds 
of  its  length.  The  stipes  is  densely  clothed  with  soft  bright  brown 
hairy  scales,  and  the  rachis,  though  smoother  and  of  a  brownish 
green  below,  has  an  upper  surface  like  dark  brown  velvet.  The 
colour  of  the  frond  generally  is  bright  yellowish  green. 

As  regards  the  Hymenophylla,  I  note  that  H.  Cheesemannii  occurs 
throughout  at  any  rate  the  north  island  of  New  Zealand,  and  not 
merely  at  Titirangi.  In  H.  subtilissimum  the  hahs  are  bristly 
rather  than  silky,  and  grow  in  clusters.  H.  javanicum  has  often  a 
straight  flat  wing  along  the  stipes  and  rachis,  the  crisping  being 
confined  to  the  other  parts  of  the  frond.  H.  demissum  passes  into 
H.  fiabellatum,  so  that  no  one  can  tell  where  one  ends  and  the 
other  begins,  though  their  extreme  forms  differ  so  widely.  H. 
scabrum  often  has  its  sm-face  velvety  rather  than  glabrous.  H.  dila- 
tatum  produces  fronds  sometimes  three  feet  long,  and  those  of 
H.  pidcherrimum  often  measure  two  and  a  half  feet.  The  ordinary 
form  of  the  latter  fern  creeps  so  slightly  that  it  is  generally 
regarded  as  a  tufted  plant,  though  I  am  told  that  at  Taranaki  a 
more  widely  creej)ing  type  is  occasionally  met  with.  H,  bivalve 
can  always  be  identified  at  once  by  its  weeping  habit  of  growth,  a 
result  probably  of  the  terminal  position  of  its  sori,  and  of  their 
large  size. 

Trichomanes  Lyallii  grows  at  the  Thames  gold-fields  and  Welling- 
ton, as  well  as  on  the  south-west  coast  of  the  middle  island,  and 
is,  therefore,  probably  distributed  throughout  the  colony.  T.  venosum 
varies  greatly  m  its  lobing,  sometimes  having  beautifully  regular 
palmate  or  flabelliform  pinnro,  and  at  others  having  some  lobes 
five  or  six  times  as  long  as  the  rest.  T.  humile  again  grows  very 
irregularly.     As  a  rule  it  has  no  regular  rachis  or  pinnte,  but 
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divides  several  times  dichotomously,  so  as  to  produce  a  sort  of 
zigzag  rachis  along  one  side  of  the  frond,  -whicli  thus  becomes 
lopsidedly  triangular,  and  widest  near  the  upper  end,  or  perhaps  I 
should  rather  say  lower  one,  as  the  plant  always  grows  on  steep 
faces,  with  its  fronds  hanging  downwards.  T.  Colensoi  grows  in  a 
similar  pendulous  manner,  but  tmly  pinnated. 

As  regards  DaraUia,  we  have  two  common  forms  here,  though 
I  cannot  clearly  make  out  from  the  description  if  either  of  them  is 
D.  Forsteri.  One  has  a  widely  creeping  habit,  from  its  very  first 
appearance  as  a  seedling,  and  sends  up  soUtary  fronds  at  distant 
intervals  from  the  rhizome.  The  stipes  is  short,  and  the  frond 
ovate-lanceolat«,  the  lowest  pinnae  being  nearly  or  quite  as  long  as 
any,  and  all  curving  upwards.  The  whole  texture  of  the  frond  is 
very  wirj',  and  the  stipes  and  rachis  are  glossy  reddish  brown.  The 
sori  are  very  adiantoid  in  appearance,  but  I  could  not  say  that  any 
of  them  were  terminal,  unless  just  at  the  apices  of  the  pinnae, 
where  the  point  of  the  segment  projects  scarcely  if  at  all  beyond 
them.  This  plant  seldom  if  ever  exceeds  eighteen  inches  high. 
The  other  is  a  larger  plant,  sometimes  two  and  a  half  feet  high, 
and  with  broader  thinner  fohage.  It  is  not  truly  tufted,  and  yet 
creeps  so  shghtly  as  to  look  almost  so.  Plants  which  I  have  had 
growing  for  the  last  four  years,  and  which  must  have  been  several 
years  old  when  I  got  them,  have  not  yet  spread  to  the  sides  of  a 
six-inch  flower-pot,  and  have  in  that  space  as  many  as  from  thirty 
to  forty  fronds,  growing  to  a  length  of  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
inches.  The  stipes  are  yellowish  green,  and  longer  than  those  of 
the  creeping  sort,  and  the  fronds  are  rhomboidal,  the  length  one 
and  a  half  times  the  breadth,  and  the  lowest  pair  of  pinnae  often 
incline  downwards,  while  the  rest  grow  out  at  right  angles,  or 
nearly  so,  with  the  rachis.  A  plant  thus  forms  a  most  beautiful 
mass  of  fohage.  We  have  an  arborescent  DaraUia,  if  not 
a  tufted  one  also,  towards  the  head  of  our  river,  but  I  have  only  a 
sohtary  dried  specimen  of  the  former,  and  cannot  get  more  at 
present,  owing  to  the  Maoris  having  shut  up  the  country  where  it 
grows  to  prevent  people  prospecting  for  gold.  It  has  harsher  and 
more  wiry  fohage  than  the  creeping  plant,  with  a  coppery  tinge, 
and  veiy  adiantoid  involucres.  In  all  our  Davallius  the  sorus 
grows  rather  on  the  larger  side  of  a  segment,  which  curls  partially 
around  it,  and  then  sticks  out  like  a  claw,  the  whole  j^resenting  an 
appearance  very  similar  to  that  of  a  dog's  toe.  Lindsaya  linearis 
has  distinct  barren  and  fertile  fi-onds,  the  former  having  far  larger 
thinner  pinnae,  and  growing  earher  in  the  spiing  than  the  others, 
as  appears  to  be  invariably  the  case  where  ferns  have  both  sorts  of 
fronds.  On  steep  faces  and  hill  sides  L.  trichomanoides  produces 
pendent  fronds  often  eighteen  inches  long  by  not  more  than  two 
and  a  half  or  thi-ee  inches  broad. 

All  our  Adianta  have  short,  thick,  creeping  rhizomes,  except 
A.  diaphanum,  which  has  fibrous  roots  furnished  with  Uttle  bulb- 
shaped  tubers.  A.  djfine  is  often  two  feet  high  or  more,  and  the 
pinnules,  which  are  bluish  green,  are  vei*y  large,  particularly  in 
yoimg  plants.      A.  fidvum  grows  fully  two  and  a  half  feet  high, 
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and  its  pinnules  are  olive-green,  and  in  young  plants  are  of 
medium  size  and  rather  narrowly  triangular,  thougla  in  large  fronds 
they  become  rounder  and  very  small.  The  stipes  is  often  black,  or 
nearly  so,  and  rough  or  prickly,  though  the  rachises  are  smooth 
and  rusty  coloured  above.  A.  diaphaniim  has  blackish  green  foliage, 
and  A.  cBthiopicum  light  delicate  green :  the  latter  sometimes 
api:>roximates  closely  to  A.  cuneatum.  A.  formosum  abounds  all 
along  the  western  bases  of  the  Tarama,  Kuahine,  and  Kaweka 
ranges ;  in  fact  the  country  for  a  distance  of  seventy  miles  long,  by 
nearly  twenty  miles  broad,  is  full  of  it :  and  along  the  banks  of 
the  Waikanae,  Otaki,  Ohan,  Wadcawa,  Manawatu,  Orona,  and 
Pohanguia  rivers,  it  forms  dense  thickets,  like  the  bracken  at  home. 
It  often  grows  five  feet  or  more  in  height,  and  no  fronds  less  than 
from  two  and  a  half  to  three  feet  high  are  soriferous.  Its  colour 
is  bluish  green,  with  prickly  or  hairy  black  stipes  and  rachises. 
Hijpolepis  distans  is  very  scarce  in  its  true  type,  which,  by  the  way, 
differs  from  Athyritim  filix-fcBinina  in  having  a  widely  creeping 
rhizome  ;  but  it  appears  to  pass  into  Poli/podium  rugulosmn,  so  that 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  discriminate  between  them,  and  one 
actually  sees  more  fronds  of  the  latter  than  of  the  former  labelled 
as  "  H.  distans"  in  collections,  and  even  persons  who  make  a 
business  of  collecting  ferns,  for  sale  as  plants  or  specimens,  appear 
to  supply  the  wrong  one  in  this  case  more  often  than  not.  The 
true  plant  is  very  hard  to  transplant. 

Of  Cheilanthes  we  have  three  types  in  the  colony,  but  I  believe 
they  are  only  forms  of  the  same  plant.  First,  there  is  the  form 
known  here  as  "  Sieheri''  (though  it  and  the  next  differ  from  the 
descriptions  of  them)  which  has  a  long  stipes,  and  from  five  to 
fifteen  pairs  of  nearly  equal-sized  broad  foliaged  pinnae  (when  sori- 
ferous the  foliage  of  course  looks  narrower  from  the  lobes  cm-ling 
over),  the  whole  forming  an  oblong  frond  suddenly  narrowed  at  the 
apex.  The  stipes  and  rachis  are  reddish  brown.  Secondly,  there 
is  what  we  call  C.  tenuifolia,  which  has  a  long  deltoid  frond  and 
much  more  minute  foliage,  with  black  stipes  and  rachis  ;  and, 
thirdly,  there  is  the  large  sort  which  grows  north  of  Auckland,  and 
is  described  by  Colenso,  and  which  appears  to  be  between  the  two, 
though  larger  than  either.  The  first  grows  fully  two  feet  high  ; 
the  second  seldom,  if  ever,  exceeds  a  foot ;  while  the  third,  by 
Colenso's  description,  is  over  four  feet  high,  and  I  have  seen 
specimens  more  than  three  feet  myself.  The  difference  between 
them  is,  however,  no  greater  than  occurs  in  many  of  our  ferns  in 
different  localities,  without  any  one  for  a  moment  dreaming  of 
classing  the  ferns  separately.  Lom<iria  procera,  Asplenmm  Imlhifcncm, 
and  A,  Jiaccidum  would  in  fact  yield  each  a  dozen  more  widely 
different  types  in  this  colony  alone. 

FelUm  rotundi folia  and  P.  falvata,  again,  are  gradually  being 
admitted  to  be  merely  forms  of  the  same  plant.  Pteris  trcmnht  is 
a  tufted  i)lant,  and  has  a  strong  aromatic  odour  (particularly  the 
Kimjiana  type)  when  bruised  or  broken.  In  fact  in  some  of  our 
decj)  gulleys  the  scent  is  often  quite  unpleasantly  strong  on  a  hot 
day,  even  when  the  plants  are  uuinjm*ed.     P.  scabcnda  varies  much 
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in  its  foliage,  sometimes  having  its  ultimate  segments  long  and 
coarse,  and  at  others  quite  laxv  from  the  minuteness  of  the  sub- 
divisions. Though  P.  comans  and  P.  macUenta  differ  so  "widely  in 
their  extreme  forms,  the  intermediate  links  make  it  quite 
impossible  to  tell  where  one  ends  and  the  other  begins,  and  it 
is  not  unusual  to  find  fronds  with  the  imdulated  edge  which  are 
mentioned  as  the  characteristic  of  P.  undidata.  Both  are  tufted 
ferns.  Our  P.  incisa  has  the  barren  lobes  round  or  oval,  and  the 
fertile  ones  triangular.  Possibly  the  i)artial  folding  over  of  the 
edge  of  the  fertile  lobes  gives  the  altered  appearance,  though  the 
rounded  lobes  seem  never  to  produce  son. 

Our  Lomaria  Patersoiii  or  L.  elongata  produces  both  simple  and 
pinnatifid  fronds  on  the  same  plant,  and  the  latter  are  often  from 
three  to  four  feet  long.     The  fronds  rise  singly  from  widely  creeping 
rhizomes.   Our  L.  discolor  has  long  creeping  underground  rhizomes, 
from  which  tufts  rise  at  intervals.     These  tufts  ultimately  develope 
caudices  two  feet  or  more  in  height.     The  fertile  fronds  always  rise 
in  the  centre  of  the  crown,  from  within  the  circle  of  barren  ones  : 
they  are  always  longer  than  the  latter,  and  always  have  large  leafy 
bases  to  their  pinnae.      The  pinnae,  too,  of  both  fronds  are  always 
alternate.     L.  vulcanica  has  very  small  leafy  bases  to  its  fertile 
pinnas.     Our  L.  lanceolata  is  merely  a  tufted  plant  never  developing 
any  caudex.      The  barren  fronds  have  scarcely  any  stipes,  and  are 
nearly  always  curved,  but  the  fertile  ones,  which  stand  erect  within 
them  and  are  shorter,  have  longer  stipes  and  are  straight.     The 
veins  of  the  barren  fronds  are  very  conspicuous,  being  usually  far 
darker-coloured  than  the   rest  of   the   frond,    and  often  copper- 
coloured  or  crimson,  and  contrasting  beautifully  with  the  rest  of 
the  foliage.     The  young  fertile  fronds  are  often  of  the  same  colours, 
though  they  change  to  dark  green  afterwards.      L.  alpina  throws 
up  its  fronds  in  tufts  or  clusters  from  creeping  rhizomes.      Most  of 
the  pinnae  in  both  barren  and  fertile  fronds  are  deflexed.  L.  procera 
varies  wonderfully  in  textiu-e,  colour,  and  fonn  of  pinnae.      Some- 
times it  has  the  harsh  texture  and  dark  bluish  green  colour  of 
L.  Patersoni,  and  at  others  is  thin  almost  to  filminess,  and  of  a 
pale  yellowish  green.      In  form  the  pinnae  vary  from  circular  to 
long  oblong-lanceolate  with  tails  at  the  ends  almost  as  long  as  the 
pinnae,  while  their  edges  are  sometimes  entire  and  sometimes  quite 
deeply  serrated  or  crenated.      L.  jiliformis  has  only  small  fronds, 
with  round  or  oval  pinnae,  so  long  as  it  creeps  on  the  ground.     As 
it  ascends  trees  it  develops  its  large  long-pinnad  barren  fronds ; 
and  the  fertile  ones  are  produced  at  a  later  period  still,      L.  nigra, 
L.  Jliiviatilis,    and   L.    memhranacea   are  ordy  tufted  plants,    and 
the  last  has  its  fertile  fr-onds  on  short  stipes  not  more  than  one  inch 
long.     In  all  the  fertile  fronds  stand   erect  inside  the  circle  of 
prostrate  barren  ones.      L.  pumila  seems  a  doubtful  fern.      I  can 
find  no  one  who  has  ever  seen  it,  and  some  (Mr.  Kirk  among  them) 
seem  certain  there  is  no  such  plant  in  the  colony.     I  fancy  that  the 
specimens   in  your   herbarium   must  be  from  a   form   of  either 
L.  alpina  or  L.  nxembranacea.     I  thought  I  had  got  hold  of  L.  pumila 
lately,  but  on  watching  the  plant  I  feel  satisfied  it  is  merely  L. 
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alpina  witli  unusually  tender  foliage,  owing  to  its  growing  in  a  dry 
soil,  and  among  high  scrub  into  which  no  wind  can  penetrate, 
instead  of  in  its  usual  habitat  of  sphagnum  swamp  exposed  to  light 
and  air. 

Doodia  caudata  is,  I  believe,  quite  distinct  from  D.  media,  unless 
they  are  divergent  forms  of  some  plant  not  found  in  the  colony. 
They  grow  in  quite  different  situations,  the  former  being  an  alpine 
and  the  latter  a  littoral  plant ;  and  D.  caudata  is  very  rare,  being 
confined  to  two  or  three  localities.  Indeed  what  the  Maoris  (who 
held  it  sacred)  regard  as  the  true  "  Mokemoke  "  is  confined  to  one 
part  of  the  Wairarapa,  where  it  grows  on  a  spur  of  the  Kimutaka 
range,  and  where  it  has  a  rather  strong  aromatic  odour  between 
those  of  thyme  and  tobacco.  There  is  a  difference,  too,  in  the 
habits  of  the  plants,  D.  media  producing  only  a  single  caudex, 
while  that  of  D.  caudata  parts  into  a  number  of  lateral  ones,  and 
so  produces  a  much  thicker  mass  of  foliage.  The  foliage,  too,  is 
widely  different,  the  barren  fronds  of  D.  caudata,  when  true  to  type, 
being  shaj)ed  like  shamrock  leaves,  and  the  fertUe  ones  having  the 
two  small  round  lateral  lobes  and  a  very  long  central  one  (some- 
times one  inch  and  a  half  long)  with  slightly  serrated  edges. 

Asplenium  obtiisatum  and  A.  falcatum  often  strongly  resemble 
each  other,  but  they  can  be  readily  distinguished  by  noting  that, 
in  all  forms  of  the  former,  the  sori  are  set  obhquely  to  the  costa, 
but  parallel  to  each  other,  while  in  the  latter  they  form  lines 
radiating  from  the  stalk  of  the  pinnse.  A.  Hookerianum  varies 
from  simply  pinnate  to  tri-  or  quadri-pinnate,  and  from  coriaceous 
to  almost  filmy  in  texture,  in  different  soils  and  localities.  A. 
bulbiferum  has  occasionally  quite  lanceolate  fronds.  It  assumes  all 
sorts  of  types,  from  nearly  simply  pinnate  to  trij^innate,  and  seems 
to  pass  into  other  kinds.  I  have  specimens  scarcely  distinguishable 
from  A.  Hookerianum  and  A.  Colensoi,  except  by  their  colour,  and, 
of  course,  the  bulbs ;  and  I  think  that  A.  Richardi  is  only  a  form 
connecting  A.  bulbiferum  and  A.  flaccidum,  as  I  have  plants  of  what 
was  supposed  to  be  it  which  actually  produce  occasional  bulbs,  and 
the  colour  is  the  same.  A.  umbrosum  varies  greatly  in  type. 
Besides  the  form  described,  and  which,  by  the  way,  has  the  lobes 
distinctly  stalked  towards  the  bases  of  the  pinnaB,  as  have  also  the 
others,  there  is  a  kind  only  growing  about  two  and  a  half  feet  high 
with  falcate  or  scythe- shaped  lobes,  and  another  about  two  feet 
high  with  much  more  abundant  foliage,  and  the  lobes  rounded,  but 
with  crenated  edges.  It  occurs  at  Taranaki.  Both  these  last  have 
the  short  sori  mentioned  as  characteristic  of  A.  Mans,  and  the 
fi'uctification  never  covers  the  pinnules  as  it  does  in  the  large  plant. 
All  throw  off  runners  which  produce  fresh  tufts. 

A.spidiwn  aculcatum  varies  more  than  many  ferns  distinctly 
classed,  Var.  vestitum  develops  a  caudex,  and  becomes  almost 
arborescent.  There  is  one  old  plant  a  few  miles  from  here,  the 
caudex  of  which,  at  about  a  foot  above  the  ground,  parts  into  three 
branches,  which  all  rise  to  the  height  of  nearly  six  feet,  and  have 
dense  crowns  of  fronds  two  and  a  half  feet  long,  the  whole  formhig 
a  noble  fern.     I  have  several  times  thought  of  trausplantmg  it 
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into  my  garden,  but  as  it  grows  among  large  timber  I  have  been 
afraid  of  injiuing  its  roots  and  killing  it  in  moving.  If  the  bush 
were  being  cleared  I  should  certainly  try  it,  as  the  plant  could  but 
die  in  either  case.  A.  vestitum  has  usually  a  short  stout  stipes  and 
stout  rachis,  and  the  pinnae  are  of  equal  length  for  the  greater  part 
of  the  length  of  the  frond,  giving  it  an  oblong-lanceolate  form. 
The  fronds  are  very  numerous  and  densely  fohaged.  What  we 
regard  as  the  syhaticiim  form  is  simply  a  tufted  plant  with  very 
long  thin  stipes,  thin  rachis,  and  pinnas  and  pinnules  farther 
asunder.  The  last  are  also  more  distinctly  stalked,  so  that  the 
whole  frond  is  as  it  were  loosely  put  together.  There  are  very  few 
fronds,  not  more  than  half  a  dozen  or  so  on  a  plant,  and  they  are 
almost  deltoid  in  shape.  We  have  other  forms  which  approximate 
to  A.  Richardi,  and  a  very  beautiful  one  with  short  stipes,  almost 
deltoid  frond,  and  very  numerous  and  closely-placed  pinnae  and 
pinnules,  the  last  being  far  more  lanceolate  in  form  than  the  other 
kinds,  and  more  deeply  and  finely  serrated  in  the  edges.  A.  oculatum 
I  do  not  know  with  certainty.  Your  description  seems  to  agree 
with  tliat  of  a  plant  which  grows  here,  and  is  marked  as  "  ocidutiun  " 
in  the  herbarium  at  the  Colonial  Museum ;  yet  ^Ir.  Kirk  maintains 
that  it  is  merely  a  form  of  A.  Richardi  (in  which  he  is  certainly 
right),  and  he  has  a  totally  different  soft-foliaged  fern  as  "  oculatum,'' 
which  agrees  with  a  description  in  the  Transactions  of  our  New 
Zealand  Institute.  I  have  not  been  able  to  get  a  specimen  of 
Kirk's  fern,  which  grows  only  in  Wairarapa  and  some  parts  of  the 
Canterbury.  The  involucres  have  a  large  black  disc  and  narrow 
reddish  margin,  while  ours  have  a  small  black  disc  and  broad 
white  margin.  .-1.  capeiise  is  here  almost  always  non-indusiate, 
and  the  indusium,  when  it  occurs,  can  scarcely  be  seen  without  a 
magnifying  glass.  A.  cystostegia  only  grows  where  it  is  covered 
with  snow  for  several  months  each  year. 

Nephrodiiim  decompositum  and  X  veliitinum  are  wrongly  classed 
among  plants  with  wide -spreading  rhizomes.  The  latter  is  a  tufted 
plant,  never  producing  more  than  about  half  a  dozen  fr-onds  at  a 
time  ;  and  of  the  other  we  have  at  least  two  forms.  The  one  has 
scattered  scales  on  the  stipes,  long  white  silky  hairs  on  the  rachis, 
and  a  soft  velvety  frond  of  a  Ught  green  colour.  It  has  creeping 
rhizomes,  but  they  seldom  spread  more  than  a  few  inches,  say  a 
foot,  from  the  original  root.  The  other  is  a  tufted  plant  with 
much  narrower,  harsher-textured,  finely-divided  foHage  of  a  dark 
green  colour,  and  stipes  and  rachis  sometimes  greyish  green  and 
perfectly  smooth  and  glossy,  and  sometimes  coated  with  dark  brown 
velvety  down.  The  former,  which  is  very  scarce,  while  the  other 
abounds,  is  generally  called  var.  glahellum,  but  I  fancy  wrongly. 
Of  X  hispidum  we  have  also  two  forms.  The  one  which  most 
nearly  meets  your  description  has  stout  rhizomes  which  spread 
over  spaces  many  yards  square,  and  fr"om  which  the  fronds  spring 
generally  in  clusters.  It  has  very  stout  and  very  hairy  stipes  and 
rachis,  and  seldom  exceeds  fifteen  inches  in  height.  The  stipes  is 
short.  The  other  is  a  far  larger  plant,  occasionally  growing  four 
feet  high,  and  is  usually  tufted,  though  in  very  large  plants  I  have 
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found  instances  of  the  outer  fronds  springing  from  runners  an  inch 
or  so  in  length.  It  however  never  runs  farther.  The  stipes  is 
longer  and  slighter  in  proportion  than  that  of  the  other  kind,  and 
far  less  hairy — indeed,  sometimes  scarcely  at  all  so  ;  but  the  foliage 
of  both  plants  is  precisely  the  same,  even  to  being  similarly 
shaded  with  a  sort  of  striped  pattern  of  alternate  light  and 
dark  green. 

In  our  Nejjhrolepis  the  fronds  are  very  freqviently  narrowed  about 
two-thirds  of  the  way  up,  and  the  sori  are  produced  aU  over  the 
under-surface.  instead  of  only  on  the  upper  portion  as  in  the 
Australian  plant.  Ours,  too,  has  the  white  dots  on  the  upper 
surface  far  more  strongly  developed  than  I  have  ever  seen  them  in 
the  other. 

Of  Polypodium  punctatum  we  have  again  two  forms  at  least. 
One  has  a  yellow  viscous  stipes  and  rachis  and  a  broad  frond,  and 
is  often  mistaken  for  Hypolepis  tmuifoUa,  The  other  has  dark 
brown  velvety  stipes  and  rachis,  which  I  have  never  found  viscous. 
Its  frond  is  long  and  narrow,  and  it  is  constantly  confounded  with 
H.  distans.  It  is  so  hard  to  distinguish  between  both  the  above 
and  the  corresponding  Hypolepis,  that  I  should  not  be  at  all 
surprised  to  find  them  classed  as  merely  non-indusiate  forms  of 
these  ferns,  as  P.  sylvaticum  has  been  of  A.  aculeatxim.  I  fancy 
both  the  above  would  be  included  in  var.  rugulosum ;  and  some 
persons  say  that  there  is  no  true  P.  pmictatum  in  the  colony.  I 
have,  however,  a  frond  which  was  sent  me  from  Auckland  which  I 
think  is  it,  for  though  in  other  respects  greatly  resembling  the  first 
form  I  have  described,  its  sori  are  much  farther  from  the  margin, 
and  no  larger  than  those  of  P.  pmnigerum.  Our  P.  australe,  the 
old  Gramviitis  australis,  is  a  tufted  plant,  not  a  creeping  one ;  and 
P.  pennigeruvi  has  a  strong  caudex  often  four  feet  high.  P.  tenellum 
has  the  edges  of  its  pinnae  entire  till  the  sori  are  developed,  when 
a  lobe  forms  round  each,  or  perhaps  it  would  be  more  correct  to 
say  that  the  interval  between  them  becomes  indented,  as  the  width 
over  all  does  not  increase.  P.  Cunninghami  is  certainly  usually 
tufted,  though  I  am  not  sure  whether  the  tufts  may  not  grow  from 
creeping  rhizomes,  as  the  fern  covers  the  whole  surface  of  the 
tree  trunks.  The  Polypodium,  which  you  proj)Ose  to  call  by  the 
name  of  novcB-zelandia,  has  been  found-  lately  by  Mr.  Cheeseman, 
of  Auckland,  in  two  other  places  about  fifty  miles  north  of  where 
my  son  first  saw  it. 

Our  Oymnogramme  leptophylla,  though  a  small  form  of  the 
plant,  has  a  bulbous  or  tuberous  root,  and  is  bi-  or  triennial,  dying 
down  towards  the  end  of  summer  and  coming  up  again  in  the 
winter  or  early  spring. 

Schizcca  bifida  has  baiTen  as  well  as  fertile  fronds.  The  barren 
ones  are  from  three  to  five  inches  long  by  two  to  three  inches  wide, 
and  several  times  dichotomously  divided.  The  fertile  ones  are  once 
or  twice  divided  only  and  from  eight  to  fifteen  inches  long.  In  the 
barren  fronds  the  branches  spread  widely  asunder,  but  in  the  fertile 
ones  they  grow  almost  parallel. 

I  fancy  that  the  first  eight  Opkioglossa  in  your  list  are  all  forms 
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of  one  fern,  as  I  could  get  plants  which  would  answer  all  their 
descriptions  out  of  my  own  paddock  ;  yet  I  regard  all  as  "  vidgatwn." 
There  are  often  two  and  sometimes  three  leaves  to  one  fertUe  spike. 

I  think  that  Botrychium  cicutarium  and  B.  dissectum  might 
fairly  be  separately  classed.  They  never  grow  together,  the  former 
occurring  only  among  fern,  grass,  or  manuka-scrub ;  and  the  latter, 
though  so  much  smaller  and  more  dehcate,  only  on  the  richest 
bush  soil.  B.  dissectum  often  has  quite  mossy  foliage,  like  that  of 
Todea  superha. 

It  is  possible  that  there  may  be  similar  apparent  inaccuracies 
of  description  as  regards  other  New  Zealand  ferns,  but  I  have  only 
noted  those  in  respect  of  plants  growing  hereabouts,  and  with 
which  I  am  thoroughly  familiar. 
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By  E.  M.  Holmes,  F.L.S. 

(Concladed  from  p.  345.) 

Lecidea  mttj.taria,  Fr. 

On  the  earth  and  decaying  wood. 

On  heathy  ground,  Toy's  Hill. 

Known  by  its  almost  globular  crowded  apothecia  and  obtuse 
spores  from  L.  sabidetorwn. 

L.    SABULETOBUM,  Flk. 

On  decayed  mosses,  &c. 
Fant  Woods,  near  Maidstone. 

L.  BOSELLA  [Pers.) 

On  trees  ;  rare.    E.  B.  1651. 

On  the  root  of  an  ash  tree  in  a  hedge  near  Cbelsfield. 
L.   RUBELLA  (Ehrh.) 

On  elm  trees,  &c. ;  common. 

Chelsfield ;    Selling ;     Lullingstone    Park ;     Chilstone    Park ; 
Maidstone. 

[L.  endoleuca,  with  black  apothecia,  white  internally,  and  acicular 
multiseptate  spores,  should  be  looked  for  on  trees  in  Kent.] 

L.   EFFUSA  (Sw.) 

On  trees,  rocks,  &c. 
Var.  funella,  Fr.     On  trees  near  Maidstone ;  Sibertswold. 
Var.  ccEsio-priii7iosa,  Mudd.      On  elder  trees  ;  frequent.     Beech- 
borough  ;  Sibertswold ;  Waldershare ;  Newington. 

L.    PELIDXA,    Ach. 

On  rocks  and  stones.     Mudd,  Manual  (spores  only)  t.  8,  f.  69. 
Sundridge,  near  Sevenoaks. 

L.   PETRi:A  [Wulf.) 

On  rocks,  pebbles,  &c. 

Lydd  Beach  ;  common  on  the  pebbles  in  company  with  Lecanora 
gibbosa. 
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L.  CONOENTRICA,  Duv. 

On  calcareous  rocks.     E.  B.  246. 
Brastead. 

Graphidiei. 

Geaphis  elegans  {Sm.)     Opegrapha  (E.  B.) 

On  holly  and  other  trees  ;  rather  rare.     E.  B.  1812. 
Tunbridge  Wells,  Mr.  Thompson  ;   Leight.  Lick.  Fl.     Witley 
Scrubs,  near  Sevenoaks;    Toy's  Hill,  in   very  fine  con- 
dition. 
Known  by  its  longitudinally-furrowed  lirellse. 

G.    SCRIPTA,    Ach. 

On  coppice  oaks,  &c.  ;  frequent. 

Wye ;  Ide  Hill,  and  Brastead  Chart,  near  Sevenoaks. 
Var.  serpentina,  Ach.     Leight.  Br.  Graph.,  t.  6.,  f.  21. 

Dunton  Green. 
The  variety  serpentina  may  be  known  by  its  obtuse  lirellsB  from 
G.  inmta,  which  it  somewhat  resembles. 

[Lithographa  dmdrograptha  and  Gr aphis  dendritica  should  be 
looked  for  in  Kent,  the  former  on  old  elms  or  oaks,  the  latter  on 
holly  and  other  treco  in  damp  woods  in  hilly  districts.] 

Opegrapha  heepetica,  Ach. 

On  trees,    often    near  the   roots,    usually   in    shady   places. 

E.  B.  1789. 
Brastead  Chart ;  Wye. 
May  usually  be  recognised  by  the  small  lirellse  and  the  reddish 
tint  of  the  thallus,  which  becomes  of  a  deeper  red  when  touched 
with  solution  of  potash. 

0.  ATRA,  Pers. 

On  trees;  frequent.     Leight.  Br.  Graph,,  t.  5,  f.  11. 

Edenbridge. 
Occurs  in  white  small  patches  with  the  lirellaB  crowded  towards 
the  centre.      May  be  mistaken  for  Opegrapha  viridis,  which  has  a 
minutely-cracked  thallus,  with  rounded  apothecia  mixed  with  the 
linear  ones,  and  spores  13-septate. 

0.  SAXICOLA,  Ach. 

Y&T.  gyrocarpa(Z-w.)     On  greensand  rocks ;  not  common.    Fant 

Woods,  near  Maidstone. 
Var.  Persoonii,  Ach.     On  the  rocks  on  Tunbridge  Wells,  and 

Busthall  Common  ;  Forster  Fl.  Tunbr. 
[0.  confiuens  should  be  looked  for  on  the  rocks  near  the  sea  at 
Sandgate.] 

0.  VARiA,  Pers. 

Var.  notha.      On  old  trees.      E.  B.  1890.      In  the  wood  behind 

the  Sussex  Tavern,  Tunbridge  Wells  ;  Forster  FL  Tunbr. 
Trees  near  Eynsford  Viaduct ;  Lullingstone  Park,  near  Shorcham. 

0.   LYNOEA  [8m.) 

On  old  oaks,  not  common  ;  rare  in  Kent. 
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On   the   Bear's    Oak   at   Pensburst,    Kent ;    Mr.    Thompson. 
height.  L.  Fl.      On  old  oaks  in  Cobham  Park ;    very  fine 
and  abundant. 
Easily   recognised   by  its    chalky   white   thallus,   unbranched, 
pruinose  lireUae,  and  7-septate  spores. 

0.  viEiDis,  Pers. 

On  old  trees  (rare  ;  height.  L.  Fl.)     Common  in  Kent.     Leight. 

Br.  Graph.,  t.  6,  f.  14. 
Trees  near  Crofton  Park  Farm,  Orpington ;  Eynsford ;  Otford ; 
Brastead ;  Banning  ;    near  Cossington  Spring,  Maidstone. 
Frequent  on  the  thin,  easily-separating  bark  of  yew  trees. 
The  var.  saxicola,  Leight.,  I  have  not  observed  in  Kent. 
This  species  is  easily  known  by  its  acicular  18-septate  spores. 
[0.  prosodea,  Ach.,  should  be  looked  for  on  very  old  oaks,  since 
it  has  been   found  in  Surrey.     0.   vulgata  is  probably  not 
uncommon,  but  has  been  overlooked.] 

SnGMATrDiiTM  CRASSUM,  Dub.     Petiisaria  crassa  (. Tenner  Fl.  Tunbr.) 
On  old  trees  ;    common,  but  rarely  weU-developed  in  Kent. 

E.  B.  1752. 
Wrotham  ;  Chislehurst ;  Ightham ;  Thomden  Wood ;  Moldash ; 

Sevenoaks.       On   trees   on    Tunbridge   "WeUs   Common ; 

Hungershall  Kocks  ;  Jenner  Fl.  Tunbr. 

Abthonia  astroidea,  Ach.     Opegrapha  (Forster  Fl.  Tunbr.) 
On  trees.     E.  B.  1847. 
Remarkably  fine  on  some  young  birch  trees  in  the  wood  behind 

the    Sussex  Tavern;    Forster  Fl.   Tunbr.      On  ash  trees, 

Ightham  ;_^Ohkubo ! 

A.  ciNNABABrNA  [Wallr.)  Spiloma  tumidulum  (Forster  Fl.  Tunbr.) 
On  old  trees,  &c.     E.  B.  2151. 

In   the  little  wood  behind   the   Sussex  Tavern  at  Tunbridge 
IjWells  •,2.^^orsterlFl.  Tunbr. 
Var.  anerythrcBu,  Nyl.     Thomden  Wood,  near  Canterbury. 

A.    PRUINOSA,  Ach. 

On  old  trees  ;  not  common.     E.  B.  Supplt.  2692,  f.  1. 
Lullingstone  Park  ;  Cobham  Park. 
Known  by  its  immersed  pruinose  apothecia,  and  cracked,  rough, 
or  wrinkled  thallus. 

A.    PROXIMET.T.A,  Xl/l. 

On  oak  trees.     Grevillea,  vol.  i.,  pi.  iv.,  f.  3. 
Woolwich  Wood,  near  Sibei-tswold. 

NORMAN'DINA    KETEVIREXS,   Tum.  S  Borr. 

j^On  damp  sandstone  rocks  ;  very  rare  in  Kent. 
Himgershall  Rocks. 

[N.  pulchella  (Borr.)  should  be  looked  for  on  Jungermannia 
dilatata  in  wo9ds  near  Dover  and  Hythe,  and  Endocarpon 
hepaticum,  Ach.,  on  calcareous  walls,  and  E.  miniatum  on 
gi'eensand  rocks.] 
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Verrucaria  nigrescens  (Pers.) 

On  walls  and  rocks;  frequent.     Leight.  Ang.  Lich.  t.  2761. 
On  roots  of  trees  in  chalky   soil,  Ofcford ;  Toy's  Hill.     Fant 
Wood,  Maidstone,  on  greensand  rocks. 

V.  FUSOELLA,  Turn. 

On  waUs  ;  rare.     E.  B.  t.  1500. 
Hythe. 

V.    GLAUCINA   (Ach.) 

On  calcareous  walls  ;  frequent. 
Abbey  Wood  ;  Sevenoaks  ;  Hythe. 

V.  RUPESTRis,  Schrad. 

Var.  muralis,  Ach.      Leight.  Ang.  Lich.,  t.  26,  f.  1.      On  sand- 
stone rocks,  Hythe. 

V.    GEMMATA,    Ach. 

On  trees;  frequent.     E.  B.  Supplt.  2617,  f.  2. 
Trees  near  Otford  ;  Halstead  ;  Dover. 

V.  NiTiDA  [Weig.) 

Var.  nitidella,  Flk.  On  trees ;  not  very  common.  Hothfield  Park. 
Easily  recognised  by  its  pale  brown  waxy  thallus  and  small 
numerous  apothecia. 

V.  OLivACEA,  Borr. 

On  trees;  rather  rare,     E.  B.  Supplt.  t.  2597,  f.  1. 

Near  Ashurst  Wood,  Penshurst. 

This  lichen  closely  resembles  F.  Taylori  in  appearance,  but  is 
easily  distinguished  by  its  7-septate  spores,  those  of  V.  Taylori 
being  1- septate. 

From  the  small  number  of  species  above  recorded  of  the 
Lecideinei,  Graphidid,  and  Pyrenocarpei,  it  wiU  be  seen  that  there  is 
yet  much  to  be  done  in  these  groups  in  Kent,  and  many  species 
might  probably  be  added  by  careful  observers.  I  may  here  remark 
that  I  shall  be  glad  to  examine  and  record  any  specimens  of 
Kentish  lichens  sent  for  that  purpose  to  my  address,  80,  Arthur 
Eoad,  Holloway. 


Insert  under   Sphoerophoron  coralloides,  Pers.   (p.  210).     Muscus 
coralloides  Tunbridcfensis  bracteolis  nigerrimis,  Petiv.,  Muse.  Cent, 
ii,  et  iii.  1698,  no."  437. 
Found  by  Mr.  Petiver  on  the  rocks  near  Tunbridge, 
This  locality  is  given  because  the  plant  still  grows,  although  I 
have  not  observed  it  in  fruit,   on  rocks  on  the  Kentish  side  of 
Tunbridge  Wells. 
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Eemaeks  on  some  Casual  Plants  of  Northamptonshire. — Nor- 
thamptonshire is  certainly  not  poor  in  introduced  plants.  Perhaps 
the  richest  habitat  for  these  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  sewage 
works,  the  sides  of  the  depositing  tanks  being  covered  with  a  rich 
and  pecuhar  flora.  Lepidiiim  Draba,  L.,  is  one  of  its  chief  con- 
stituents, seeding  freely  :  this  plant  also  occurs  in  several  parts  of 
the  country,  and  promises  in  time  to  be  a  perfect  weed.  Erysimum 
cheiranthoides,  L.,  occurs  rarely,  although  very  frequent  on  the  rail- 
banks  about  BUsworth  and  Kingsthorpe.  Sisymbrium  Sophia,  L., 
rivals  L.  Draba  in  abundance,  covering  not  only  the  sides  of  the 
tanks,  but  growing  out  of  the  brickwork  and  on  the  rubbish  heaps 
all  about  the  works.  This  plant  occurs  generally  in  the  Nene 
Valley,  although  not  very  persistent  in  its  locahties.  This  year,  on 
some  ground  frequently  flooded,  among  undoubted  indigenous 
plants,  such  as  Ranunculus  sceleratus.  Polygonum  Hydropiper,  &c., 
occurred  a  single  specimen  of  a  Lyihrum,  which,  except  for  the 
unusually  large  flowers,  I  took  to  be  L.  Hyssopifolia,  but  having  sent 
ilr.  Baker  a  portion  of  it  he  named  it  L.  Jiexuosiim,  Lag.  Speci- 
mens of  Tragopogon  porrifolius,  L.,  occurred  last  year.  Solanum 
nigrum,  L.,  a  very  local  plant  in  Northants,  occurs  in  garden  ground 
near  the  works :  and  Datura  Stramonium  is  very  frequent ;  this 
plant  has  occurred  in  cultivated  ground  on  this  side  of  the  town 
for  many  years,  in  some  places  being  a  perfect  pest.  Hyoscyamus 
niger,  L.,  formerly  an  abundant  plant  round  Northampton,  has  now 
disappeared.  Verbascum  virgatum  was  frequent  last  year,  but  is 
absent  now.  As  might  be  expected,  the  Chenopods  form  an  impor- 
tant constituent  of  this  sewage  flora.  Chenopoditim  olidum.  Curt., 
is  frequent.  C.  album  is  abundant,  its  three  varieties,  candicans, 
riride  and  payanum,  being  readily  separable,  viride  being  the  most 
frequent.  C.  hybridum,  L.,  very  abundant,  and  is  a  common  plant 
about  Northampton.  C.  rubrum,  L.,  most  abimdant  and  exceed- 
ingly variable  as  to  height ;  fertile  specimens  may  be  gathered  from 
one  and  a  half  inch  to  four  feet  high.  Setaria  viridis,  Beauv.,  is 
generally  to  be  found.  Panicum  miliaceum,  an  occasional  plant. 
Pohfpogon  monspeliensis,  Desf.,  plentiful  this  year.  Symphytum 
asperrimum,  Bieb.,  noticed  this  year,  by  the  Nene  banks  above 
1^.  Perry's  null,  possibly  introduced  from  the  skin  washing  higher 
up  the  river.  This  year  have  occuiTed  Medicago  denticulata,  Willd., 
and  M.  maculata,  Sibth.,  in  great  plenty,  and  some  few  specimens 
of  TrifuUum  resupinatum,  L.,  also  were  found. — G.  C.  Druce. 


Euphorbia  pilosa  and  palustris — These  two  plants  are  probably 
forms  of  one  species,  »which  is  found  near  Bath.  It  is  admitted  in 
the  '  Student's  Flora.'  ed.  1,  and  excluded  from  ed.  2  without  remark. 
But  it  has  been  known  in  the  place  where  it  now  grows  for  300 

3c 
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years,  as  it  was  seen  there  by  L'Obel  before  1576  (See  his 
'  Stu-pium  Historia,'  194).  It  was  also  seen  there  by  Thorn.  Johnson 
and  his  friends  in  1634,  as  stated  in  his  '  Mercnrius  Botanicus,' 
which  I  have  before  me.  I  beheve  that  I  was  the  first  to  call 
attention  to  it  in  my  '  Fl.  Bathoniensis  '  in  1833,  and  the  late 
Edw.  Forster  wrote  about  it  in  '  Linn.  Trans.',  xvii.  523.  The 
old  authors  say  that  it  is  found  "  by  a  wood-side  some  miles  south 
of  Bathe."  And  L'Obel  adds  that  it  was  "  in  sylva  de  Joannis 
Coltes  prope  Bathoniam  "  that  he  foimd  it.  I  have  seen  it  in  what 
is  in  all  probability  the  same  wood,  as  well  as  in  the  lane  where  it 
is  usually  looked  for.  I  may  also  refer  to  my  '  Fl.  Bath.  SuppL'  90, 
for  the  statement  of  the  same  facts.  I  venture  to  think  that  we 
ought  not  to  exclude  a  plant  of  300  years'  standing  without  show- 
ing some  reason,  and  that  a  vahd  one,  which  is  not  done  in  the 
'  Student's  Flora.' — C.  C.  Babington. 


A  NEW  Locality  for  Teucrium  Botrys. — We  are  indebted  to  Mr. 
H.  Peirsou  for  specimens  of  this  very  rare  British  species,  collected 
by  him  in  August  last,  in  a  locality  a  little  distance  to  the  south  of 
Addingtou,  in  Surrey,  near  the  Kentish  boundary.  This  is  at  a 
considerable  distance  from  the  Boxhill  station,  to  which  it  is  quite 
similar  in  character,  namely,  a  very  dry  barren  field  on  the  slope 
of  a  valley  on  the  chalk.  Perhaps  some  of  our  Surrey  or  London 
botanists  may  already  know  of  this  locality,  but  it  has  not,  we 
believe,  been  previously  recorded  in  print. 


Ch^toceros  armatum,  T.  West. —  This  filamentous  Diatom  was 
found  by  me  on  the  Norfolk  cpast  at  Scratley,  near  Yarmouth,  in 
1851,  and  was  the  subject  of  a  paper  by  Tuffen  West,  which  appeared 
in  the  'Trans.  Microsc.  Soc.',  with  a  figure,  vol.  viii.  pi.  7.  There 
was  some  doubt  expressed  as  to  the  nature  of  this  Diatom,  as 
some  naturalists  considered  it  to  be  the  case  of  an  Annelid,  but  the 
paper  referred  to  has,  I  think,  settled  the  question.  It  has  been 
found  on  various  parts  of  the  coast  since.  Last  July  I  met  with  it 
in  great  abundance  at  Hunstanton,  Norfolk. — Hampden  G.  Glass- 
poole. 


Urtica  pilulifera,  L.,  used  to  be  found  growing  pretty  freely  at 
Lowestoft,  Suffolk,  some  years  ago.  This  season  only  three  or 
four  small  plants  were  to  be  seen  in  the  old  locality  by  the  side 
of  a  wall  on  the  lower  road  between  the  sea  and  the  town. — 
Hampden  G.  Glasspoole. 
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Kottccs  of  Books  anti  i^cuioirs. 


Memoirs  of  the  BoUmic  Garden  at  Chelsea,  belomjing  to  the  Society  of 
Apothecaries  of  London.      By  the  late  Henby  Field,  Esq. 
Kevised,   corrected,  and  continued  to  the  present  time,  by 
E.  H.   Semple,   M.D.      London :    printed  by  Gilbert   and 
Rivington.    1878. 
The  editor  of  this  interesting  history  of  the  old  Chelsea  Garden 
may  be  congratulated  on  the  happy  manner  in  which   he  has 
executed  his  work,  and  earned  on  its  memorials  to  the  present 
day.     Mr.  Field's  original  book  was  printed  in  1820,  and  though 
fifty-eight  years   is  but    a  short  time  in  the    history  of  a  city 
company,  yet  this  period  has  seen  such  an  extension  of  London 
westward  that  the  Apothecaries'  Physic  Garden  is  now  completely 
within  its  bounds,  and  subject  to  all  the  baneful  influences  of  its 
smoke-laden  atmosphere.     The  formation  a  few  years  back  of  the 
Chelsea  embankment  has  still  further  altered  the  physical  cha- 
racters of  the  garden,  and  destroyed  completely  the  picturesque 
river  front.     In  spite  of  all  changes,  however,  the  Society  has 
steadfastly  held  on  to  their  tenure,  and  continued,  at  a  large  cost,  to 
keep  up  the  scientific  character  of  their  garden.    It  must  be  allowed 
that  the  Society  deserves  weU  of  botanists,  and  has  contributed 
largely  in  the  past,  often  in  the  face  of  difficulties  and  discom-age- 
ments,  to  foster  and  facihtate  the  study  of  plants.     That  it  is  still 
animated  by  the  same  spirit  is  evidenced  by  the  present  state  of 
the  garden  and  by  the  examination  for  women  foimded  in  this  year. 
The  book  is  much  fuller  than  Field's,  and  contains  a  portrait 
of  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  the  donor  of  the  land,  a  charming  view  of  the 
garden  from  the  river,  several  plans,  and  a  complete  hst  of  the 
plants  cultivated  at  the  present  time,  drawn  up  by  the  well-known 
cm-ator,    Mr.  Thomas  Moore.      The   only   want   is   an   index   of 
names  of  persons  mentioned  in  the  book.     There  are  several  inte- 
resting biographical  sketches  of  botanists  who  have  been  connected 
with   the  garden,   the  last  being   that  of  Mr.   N.  B.  Ward,  who 
took  a  prominent  part  in  restoring  and  maintaining  it  in  a  state 
of  scientific  efficiency.     The  memoir  of  Mr.  Thomas  Wheeler,  for 
foi-ty-two  years  Demonstrator  of  Botany  to  the  Society,  is  written 
with  much  freshness,  evidently  from  personal  remembrance.     Dr. 
Semple  has  indeed  clearly  been  animated  thi-oughout  by  a  love  of 
his  work,  and  has  given  us  a  httle  book  which  cannot  fail  to  be 
read  with  interest  and  pleasure.  H.  T. 


Anthophifta  qua;  in  Japonia  leyit  beat.  Emanuel  Weiss,  Med.  Dr.  et 

qua   miuieo   nutionali  hungarico   prucuracit    Joannes    Xanthtu, 

mils.    nat.    conserv.y    enumerat    Augustus    Kanitz.      Buda- 

Pesth.     1878.    . 

Tms  is  a  simple  enumeration,  with  loeaUties,   of  the  plants 

gathered  by  the  Austro-Himgarian  Expedition  iu  Japan.    Scarcely 
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any  of  the  species  seem  rare  ones,  but  we  may  mention  Lophatherum 
japonicuvi,  Steud.,  Pauloivnia  tomentusa,  Thbg.,  Phtheirospermum 
japonicum,  Thbg.,  Leonurm  macranthus,  Max.,  Gentiana  Buergeri, 
Miq^.,  Per ty a  scandens,  Schz.  Bip.,  yar.  ovata,  Impatims  Textori, 
Miq.,  Selinum  Japonicum,  Fr.  &  Sav.,  and  Desmodium  Oldhami, 
OHv.  The  author  promises  a  further  memoir  on  Japanese  plants, 
leaving  us  to  suppose  that  he  has  merely  printed  here  the  names 
of  species  which  he  was  able  to  determine.  S.  M, 


Henrici  G.  Reichenbach^Z.,  Otia  botanica  Hamburg ensia.  Fasciculus 
primus,  Hamburg,  1878. 

Five  papers  are  brought  together  in  this  fasciculus,  namely,  an 
account  of  the  orchids  gathered  by  F.  C.  Lehmann  in  Eguador, 
by  Grodefroy-Lebeuf  in  Cambodia,  by  the  United  States  exploring 
expedition  of  1838-42,  and  by  Schweinfurth  in  Ethiopia,  as  well  as 
an  account,  supplementary  to  the  well-known  one  in  the  '  Linnean 
Transactions,'  of  the  treasures  secm-ed  by  Parish  at  Moulmein. 
The  first  contains  descriptions  of  several  new  species  of  Masdevallia, 
Stelis,  Epidendruvi,  Odontoglossum,  &c.  In  the  second  we  notice 
the  names  of  Gymnadenia  Galeandra,  Rchb.  f.,  a  species  known 
from  China,  Hong-Kong,  Assam,  and  Khasia,  Habenaria  Rumphii, 
Ldl.,  Peristylis  goody eroides,  Ldl.,  Cymbidium  pendulum,  Sw.,  and 
Dendrobium  crumenatum,  Sw.  The  memoir  on  Schweinfurth's  plants 
also  includes  stray  notes  on  and  descriptions  of  other  orchids  from 
Africa,  with  a  diagnosis  of  a  new  genus  Pteroglossaspis  (near 
Cyrtopera) ;  Schweinfurth  has  found  Habenaria  ch-rhata,  Rchb.,  f. 
hitherto  known  only  from  Madagascar,  and  this  discovery  is 
compared  with  that  of  Angracum  eburneum,  Thouars,  a  species 
recently  gathered  by  Wakefield  in  Nyika  country.  S.  M. 


An  interesting  lecture  delivered  at  the  Geographical  Society  by 
Mr.  Thiselton  Dyer,  on  "  Plant-distribution  as  a  field  for 
geographical  research,"  is  printed  in  the  Society's  '  Proceedings  ' 
for  1878  (vol.  xxii.,  No.  6). 

Dr.  D.  Moore,  of  Glasnevin,  has  described  in  the  Scientific 
Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  a  supposed  new  Cerato- 
zamia,  C.  fusca-viridis.  The  specimen  is  in  the  collection  at 
Glasnevin,  came  from  Havanna,  and  is  said  to  be  native  of  Cuba. 
It  is  nearly  allied  to  C.  longifoUum,  Regal,  but  differs  from  the 
description  of  that  species  in  its  globose  stem  and  very  long 
recurved  leaves  with  the  leaflets  fuscous-brown  beneath. 

From  Mr.  Roper's  notes  on  the  additions  to  the  Fauna  and 
Flora  of  the  Cuckmere  district  (Sussex)  during  1878,  it  is  gratifying 
to  see  that  no  less  than  186  fresh  species  of  plants  have  been  found, 
thirty-one  being  Phanerogam.'!. 

The  great  '  Flora  Brasiliensis '  has  made  very  rapid  progress 
this  year.  Another  part  is  to  hand,  Fasc,  97,  dated  1st  September, 
and  containing  the  second  portion  of  the  Gravnnea  worked  out  by 
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Doell.  Gijmnopogon  fastigiatiLs,  Nees,  is  made  a  new  genus, 
Manochtfte,  allied  to  Leptochloa,  but  differing  in  its  fewer  flowers. 
There  are  forty-three  plates. 


Other  New  Books. — F.  Hegelmaier,  '  Vergleichende  Untersu- 
chungen  iiber  Entwicklung  dicotyledoner  Keime.'  Stuttgart, 
Schweizerbart,  1878  ;8  mk.) — H.  Nobdlingeb,  '  Querschnitte  von 
Hundert  Holzarten,'  Bd.  viii.  Stuttgart,  Cotta,  1878  (5  wA-.)— 
ToDARo,  '  Kelazione  sulla  cultura  dei  Cottoni  in  Italia,  sequita  da 
una  Monografia  del  genere  Gossypium."  Eome  and  Palermo, 
1877-8  (with  12  foUo  plates). — Mrs.  Lankester  '  Talks  about 
Plants,  or  early  lessons  in  Botany.'     Griffith  and  Farrar,  1879. 


Articles  in  Journals. — October,  1878. 

Botanische  Zeitung. — B.  Frank,  '  On  some  parasitic  Fungi 
causing  leaf-staining  diseases.'  —  Scharlok,  'On  the  flowers  of 
Collomia.' — K.  Goebel,  '  On  root -shoots  of  Anthurium  longit'olium.' — 
M.  Traube,  *  On  the  mechanical  theory  of  cell-growth  and  the  history 
of  the  theory.' 

Flora. — A.  de  Krempelhuber,  '  Lichenes  coll.  in  republ.  Argen- 
tina a  Lorentz  et  Hieronymus.' — F.  de  Thuemen,  '  Symbolae  ad 
floram  mycologicam  Australiae,'  ii. — M.  Gandoger,  *  Rosae  novae 
Galliae '  (continued). — W.  Nylander,  '  Circa  Lichenes  Corsicanos 
adnotationes.' — W.  J.  Behrens, '  Anatomico-physiological  investiga- 
tions on  the  nectaries  of  flowers.' —  A.  Borzi,  '  Supplement  to 
morphology  and  biology  of  Xostochacea.' 

Oesterr.  Bot.  Zeitschr. — W.  0.  Focke,  *  A  case  of  inefficiency  of 
certain  pollen.' — J.  Hinterhuber, '  Typha  minima,  Hoppe.' — Schulze, 
'  Mycological  notes,' — F,  Hauck,  '  Note  on  Ehizophydium  Dicksonii.' 
— J.  Dedecek,  '  Short  excursion  to  Jeschken  and  Mileschauen  in 
N.  Bohemia.' — E.  F.  Solla,  '  Flora  of  neighbourhood  of  Gorz  ' 
(continued). — S.  Schunk,  •  Flora  of  Yal  d'Agordo  and  Val  di 
Fassa.' 

Xtwvo  Giom.  Bot.  Ital. — G.  Archangeli,  '  On  Fistulina  hepatica' 
(tab.  11). — G.  Bertoloni,  *  Further  observations  on  the  disease 
"  falchetto  "  of  the  mulberry  '  (tab.  12). 

American  Xaturalist. — W.  J.  Beal,  '  How  thistles  spin.' — E. 
Palmer,  '  Plants  used  by  the  Indians  of  the  United  States '  (con- 
tinued). 

Bidl.  Soc.  Bot.  France  (xxiv.,  8). — Boulay,  '  A  new  eradicator 
for  collecting  aquatics '  (tab.  7). — M.  Comu,  '  Development  of 
Agaricus  cirrhatns  from  a  sclerotium.' — Lefevre,  '  Reproductions  of 
Rubus  by  implantation  of  extremity  of  leafy  shoot." — P.  Petit, 
'  Can  desiccation  kiU  Diatoms  ? ' — Viaud-Grandmarais  and  Menier, 
'  Botany  of  lie  d'Yeu,  Yendee.' — Beauregard,  '  Structure  and 
development  of  fruit  of  Daphne'  (tab.  10).— P.  Duchartre,  '  Obser- 
vations on  double  flowers  of  Lilies,  especially  of  L.  tiyrinum.' 
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We  are  sorry  to  record  the  death  of  James  McNab,  the  well- 
known  curator  of  the  Edinburgh  Botanical  Gardens,  which 
occurred  on  November  20th  in  his  69th  year.  He  succeeded  his 
father  in  the  care  of  the  gardens  in  1848.  As  a  practical  gardener 
of  the  highest  order,  Mr.  McNab  was  probably  almost  without 
a  rival :  his  botanical  acquirements  were  also  extensive  and 
earned  him  the  distinction  in  1872  of  being  elected  President  of 
the  Edinburgh  Botanical  Society,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the 
original  members.  In  1834  he  paid  a  visit  to  Canada  and  the 
United  States,  making  considerable  collections,  some  of  the  results 
of  which  he  published  in  the  '  Transactions  of  the  Botanical 
Society,'  the  '  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Magazine,'  &c.  He  was 
the  author  of  numerous  papers  on  botany,  gardening,  and  arbori- 
culture, and  paid  especial  attention  to  climatology.  His  son,  Dr. 
W.  E.  McNab  is  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  Royal  College  of 
Science  at  Dublin. 

The  Rev.  Geokge  Henslow  contemplates  printing  a  Catalogue 
of  British  Plants,  arranged  accordibg  to  Hooker's  '  Students' 
Flora.'  Any  person  wishing  for  copies  is  requested  to  communicate 
with  him  at  6,  Titchfield  Terrace,  Regent's  Park,  S.W. 
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Kent,  Hepaticae  of,  43  ;  Lichens  of, 

117,    209,    329,   346;     Lathyrus 

hirsutus  in,  247 
Kerner,  A.,  appointed  Du-ector  of 

Bot.  Gardens  at  Vienna,  288 
Kew  Gardens,  earlier  opening  of, 
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Lees,    F.   A.,   Carex  capillaris  in 

Gordale,  247 
Lettsomia  Chalmersii,  230 
Leviera,  223 
L'Heritier,       his       '  Geraniologia 

brevior,'   282 
Lichens,     development     of,      27 ; 

Bubalpine,  in  Kent,  332 
"  Limamea,"  190 
Lissochilus  Wakefieldi,  137 
Lysimachia  cuspidata,  234  ;  Klatt- 
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Middlesex,  locahties  in,  347 
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isms in,  319 
Rubus  adornatus,  177  ;   Bagnallii, 
175 ;  Bakeri,  114 ;  Briggsii,  175 ; 
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pygmaeus,  142 ;  Reuteri,  208 
rubicolor,  116;  Salteri,  114 
saltuum,  177 ;  suberectus,  86 
triphyllus,  105  ;    Warrenii,  115 

Ruellia  arvensis,  135 

Rumex  maximus  in  Sussex  and 
Hants,  305 ;  rupestris,  298 ; 
sylvestris  in  Scotland,  217 

Sabia  Bullockii,  9 

Sageretia  rugosa,  9 

SaUx  Trevirani  as  British,  41 

Sanicula  lamelligera,  11 

Sapotaceae,  on  the  floral  structure 

and  affinities  of,  65 
Saussurea  iodostegia,  109 
Saxifraga  serpyllifoha,  106 
Scsevola  hainanensis,  229 
Scheflfer,    'Annales  du  Jardin  Bot. 

de  Buitenzorg,'  28 
Schweinfurth,  New  AmaryUidacese 

collected  by,  193 
Schwendener,  Prof.,  appointed  to 

Berlin,  160 
Scilla   autumnahs  in  Essex,  346; 

spicata,  323 
Scirpus   acicularis,  298 ;    supinus, 

subradical  flowers  of,  346 
Scotland,  locaUties  in,  88 
Scrophularia  Scorodonia,  296 
Scyphochlamys,  152 
Selaginella,  mode  of  growth  in,  29 
Senebiera  didyma,  inflorescence  of, 

317 
Senecio  vemaUs  at  Cork,  252 
Shaereria  Pohi  (tab.  198),  257 
Shorea  Pierrei,  302 ;    Scheflferiana, 

303 ;  sublacunosa,  102 
Shuttleworth,  R.  J.,  his  herbarium, 

179 
Sibthorpia  europsea,  new  locahties 

in  Sussex,  283 
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British  Association,  meeting  at 
Plymouth  1877,  59 ;  at  DubUn 
1878,  313 

French  Association  for  advance- 
ment of  the  Sciences,  319 

Linnean  Society  of  London,  60, 
93, 126, 159, 188,  318;  election 
of  Foreign  members  of,  190 
Sorauer  on  influence  of  moist  air 

on  vegetation,  90 
Spergularia    marina,   stipules   of, 

316 
Sphenostigma,  153 
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Stalil's     '  Beitrage   z.   Entwickel- 

ungsgeschichte     der    Flechten,' 

part  II,  27 
Stapeliae  of  Thunberg's  herbarium, 

319 
StaticG  bahusiensis  in  Cheshire,  253 
Stenachaenium      campestre,      79 ; 

Eiedehi,  78 
Stipa  micrantha  of  Cavanilles,  327 
Stratton,  F.,  on  an  Isle  of  Wight 

Gentian,  268 
Sugar,   amount    of  in    nectar    of 

flowers,  315 
Suspensor,    on  the  homologies  of 

the,  156 
Sussex,  Centaurea  Jacea  in,  178 ; 

new    localities    for     Sibthorpia 

europsea  in,  283 
Swartzia  amazonica,  132 
Symphytum      asperrimum,     252 ; 

uplandicum,  253 

Tanulepis,  153 

Teucrium  Botrys,  new  locality  for, 

378 
Thalictrum  Fortunei,  130 
Thermopsis  chinensis,  131 
Thumen's  'Pilzo  des  Weinstockes,' 

155 
Traquairia,  Williamson  on,  313 
Tree-ferns  of  New  Zealand,  364 
Treub,   *  Organes  de  la  vegetation 

du  Selaginella,'  29 
Trichlora,  31,  153 
Trichocaulon,  319 
Tricoilocaryon  Barnardi,  312 
Trimen,  H.,  on  a  point  in  botanical 
nomenclature,  170 ;    Arum  ital- 
icmn  in  Cornwall,  248;    Carex 
digitata  in  Derbyshire,  248;    on 
some  spring-flowering  Gentians, 
265  ;   on    Erodium  moschatum, 
282  ;  Middlesex  plants,  347 


Tulbaghia  Cameroni,  821 
Turner's    '  Libellus  de  re  herbaria 

novus,'     reprint    of    by    B.    D. 

Jackson,  89 

Uncinula  spiralis,  30 
Urginea  rigidifolia,  323 
Urtica  pilulifera,  378 

Van  Tieghem's  Third  memoir  on 

the  Mucorineae,  154 
Vargas,  J.  M,,  account  of,  91 
Vargasia,  91 

Vateria  seycheUarum,  108 
Vatica  papuana,  100 ;  lanceaefolia, 

101 
Vernonia  pterocaulon,  77 
Vine,  Fungi  of,  155 
Vines,  S.  H.,  on  the  proembryo  of 

Chara,  355 
Vitis  papillata,  226 

Wallace,  A.  R.,  ScUla  autumnalis 

in  Essex,  346 
Warner,     F.    I.,    Note    on    Kent 

Lichens,  346 
Watson's    '  Bibliographical   Index 

to  North  American  Botany,'  185 
Welwitsch,  Dr.,  New  AmaryUida- 

ceae  collected  by,  193 
Wikstrcemia  Monula,  18 
Wilhamson  on  Traquairia,  318 
Wistaria,   production   of  seed    in, 

159 
Wittstein  and  Mueller's   '  Organic 

Constituents      of     Plants      and 

vegetable  substances,'  308 
Wright     (Perceval)     on    parasitic 

algse,  30 

Zannichellia  polycarpa,  218 


EBRATA    EX    CORBIGENDA.  391 


ERRATA   ET   CORRIGENDA. 

Page     11,  line  17,  for  "  Sia,"  read  Saio. 

12  13  from  bottom,  for  "  wa,"  recul  wu. 

13  20  „  for  "uri,"  read  wn. 
U             21             „            for  "E,"  read  «. 

14  14  „  for  "  Machuria,"  read  Manchuria. 
31             11              „  for  "  Corinthia,"  read  Carinthia. 

129  fffo'^  "  acceduntur,"  read  accedant. 

150  20,  for  "  RODRiQrzsiASA,"  read  eodmgcesiana. 

215,  216  (in  the  JoIt  number)  are  cancelled;  the  leaf  to  be  snbstitated  is 
inserted  at  the  end  of  August  number. 

223  23,  for  "  Umniscata,"  read  lemniscata. 

224  12, /or  "  Niesse,"  read  Niessl. 
224  lb,  for  -'Holnby,"  read  Holuby. 

224  12  from  bottom, /<w  "New,"  read  near. 
243  "it for  "longiores,"  read  breviores. 

287  15  from  bottom, /or  "S."  read  F. 

'      318  25  „  after  "  losetet,"  insert  laeuttrit. 

318  2  „  after  "  Rubiacece,"  Uuert  bv  C.  B.  Clarke. 

320  2  „  for  "  3,"  read  2 

320  18  „  after    "  Scirpus,"    add    and   in   a    genus    of 

Leffuminosa. 
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